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GLIMPSES OF THE VEDIC NATION 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Bharat has now become free after a struggle of a millenium. 
On her emancipation from slavery, the most vital, and surely 
the most comprehensive problem confounding her people has 
been the concept of nationhood. What cardinal principles 
should be recognised as the basis for the rejuvenation of the 
liberated nation? The world has indeed a lot of things to 
teach us; but it could not be ignored that our glorious past 
holds out golden lessons in our ancient heritage for us to 
adopt as the foundation on which our national life should be 
reconstructed. It is more imperative and essential to know 
and imbibe the spirit of our nationhood than to search for 
new forms and formulas. 

When we think of the Bharatiya Nationhood, it at once 
appears to be unique and distinctive in its essence and form 
from the concepts of other peoples on the globe. All other 
nations are more like flies on the wheel of Time or the cycle 
of ‘life and death'. All nations of the world have all been, 
very much like human beings subject to the law of birth, life 
and death. No nation is known so far to have escaped this 
law of nature except one and that is Bharat. In spite of cease- 
less efforts to discover the secret, the birth and the beginning 
of Bharat have defied all the great research scholars. Cast a 
glance around and ask if there is in existence any nation 
elder or older than Bharat. The verv first musings from the 
lips of ‘Sharada’, the ‘Goddess of Learning’ were uttered and 
echoed in this land of the Five Rivers, and those make the 
Rig-Veda of Bharat. It is. in this Rig-veda, the oldest record 
of human thoughts and actions on earth, we get a full vision 
of the accomplished character and faultless concept of Bharat 
as a nation. 
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It is now an accepted fact that ‘Avesta’, the ‘Book of Reli- 
gion’ of the present-day Paris' is a post-Vedic composition. 
The Sumerian and Khaldian civilisations do not appear to be 
anterior to the Vedic. The Sindhu civilisation as evidenced 
in the Harappa and Mohen-jo-dara remains, is in fact, only 
one manifestation of the Hindu civilisation. A large number 
of svmbols and illustrations from these excavations could be 
explained only by recourse to the general thought, life and 
history of the Bharatiya civilisation. On the ground of simple 
resemblance with other civilisations in some places to con- 
clude that Bharat was the borrower, is indeed poor logic. 
Resemblances are deceptive and lead to risky conclusions 
both ways. 

For instance, in Mohen-jo-daro, there is a picture of a tree 
from whose trunk two faces are shown to have sprouted out. 
There is one other picture of another tree in which six faces 
are shown to have emerged from the branches. Now some 
scholars imagine these to be the representations of ‘ghosts’ 
residing in trees. If the pictures represent the thoughts of a 
people supposed to be highly civilised, they cannot be inter- 
preted in any primitive sense as has been attempted by the 
scholars. Reference to Rig-Vedic legends on the other hand 
can very satisfactorily explain the above pictures. In the 
‘Asyavamasya’ hymn, there is a mention of two ‘Supamas’, 
birds, one of which eats the fruit and the other keeps on 
gazing at it. There is also the mention of the ‘Aja’ (unborn 
or better not known when born), that protects the ‘six abodes’ 
in the universe. It is these highly philosophical ideas that 
are represented according to us by the carvings of the two 
trees in the Mohen-jo-daro. 

A large number of unsolved mysteries in different civilisa- 
tions can thus be explained and satisfactorily interpreted by 
reference to the ancient literature of Bharat. That should 
unmistakably point to the irrefutable truth as to who was the 
borrower and who the lender. Bharat is the oldest nation 
ever born and yet alive on the surface of this globe. A large 
number of younger nations appeared on the horizon, shone 
for a while like meteors and disappeared for ever in the 
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oblivion. The records of their civilisations are now the 
histories of shoaT-lived nations. Where is that Greece of the 
omniscient Aristotle, and his worthy disciple Plato who gave 
science and philosophy to Europe ? What happened to the 
Greek nation whose two proud heroes Philip and Alexander 
claimed to have conquered the world declaring impudently 
that they only were bom to rule and the rest of humanity 
to serve them as slaves? What is the fate of that Rome of 
Caesar which once infused self-confidence in Europe and con- 
ferred on it the famousi laws? Where are also those other 
Christian nations of old times which under the plea of saving 
the humanity and in the name of non-violence ran rivers of 
human blood on earth? The truth is all those have been 
swept off; and now purely materialistic nations nurtured on the 
principles of Capitalism and Communism have arisen in 
places of the old ones. The Russia of Zar is no more. It has 
been metamorphosed into a completely new State. There is 
China our neighbour. She has lived almost as long as our- 
selves. But the China of old was Buddhist till yesterday. 
The spirit of the Buddhist China was a gift of Bharat. 
Having accepted Communism as her ideology, the Chinese 
Nation has undergone a total conversion. It 'ss'ill have to be 
admitted without any reservation that as much a new nation 
has sprung up in China as the old one has been buried. It 
is on this account and in this sense we affirm that all the old 
nations of the world have disappeared from the surface of the 
earth. Only Bharat has survived defc'ing death or change. 

It may be asked what is the meaning of births and deaths, 
the rise and fall of nations? For in cases of all those nations 
which have disappeared and died, are not the lands, the seas, 
the people still existing? Does not the humanity inhabiting 
those various territories on earth inherit the blood of their 
forefathers? Why and how can it then be said that a nation 
is dead or that a new one is born? An individual has his 
individuality. A nation has its national spirit and character. 
It is called its ‘Asmita’, the essence or the spirit. It is the 
particular characteristics which distinguish one thing from 
the other and their consciousness that is called the ‘.\smita’ . 
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the spirit of a thing. ‘Asmita’ is a quality of only a sentient 
being which has consciousness and knowledge. The nature ofi 
the soul and spirit of one nation which distinguishes it from 
other nations is then the ‘Asmita’, as the essence of its nation- 
hood. There must be a common cunent running in every 
individual of the national society. It is in the existence, 
afiirmation and manifestation of this ‘Asmita’, that a people 
rise to full nationhood. It is only the community of people 
throbbing with the sense, sentiments and the spirit of one- 
ness which deserves to be called a nation. When such a com- 
munity or the people living in a distinct piece of land 
abandons this their distinguishing consciousness of the spirit 
of unity and oneness, then indeed the nation is said to have 
committed its suicide. It soon dies and disappears. After 
such a forsaking of the spirit, when the people adopt new 
forms and formulas of life then the nation is said to have 
been converted or changed. It may be that suc’n a transfor- 
mation of a nation may lend it a newer spirit and splendour 
a while. Such a nation may accelerate its progress. But that 
does not refute the fact that the old is dead. When it is 
said that the European nations from the days of the Greek 
history to the Zardom have died, our meaning is clear. It is 
in this sense that we claim Bharat which had to face many 
a death-struggles, has survived with its spirit and soul un- 
changed. The soul and spirit of the Bharatiya people today 
are exactly what they have been through thousands of years 
past. It is in the same unbroken spirit and thought that the 
people of Bharat are continuing their course of life. For 
instance, the regard and sentiments which the ‘Cow inspired 
in the people of Bharat in the days of Atharva Veda, and 
then in the days of Mahabharat, milleniums of years back, 
persist to this day in this middle of the 20th century. If the 
President is to be considered as the true representative of the 
people of a nation, then it is apparent that the President of 
Bharat, who carries in his heart the same high regard and 
reverence for the sacredness of the ‘Cow’, as the Rishis of the 
old times or the kings and common people of the Maha- 
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bharat days, represents the sentiments of the people. It is an 
indication that the nation is unchanged. 

Rama and Krishna worshipped the river Ganga. That very 
sentiment persists in the Hindu society of the present times. 
In other nations the relics of history' become show pieces in 
their museums. But in India today, the whole society carries 
in its thoughts and actions all those sentiments and feelings 
with which the ancient forefathers were inspired thousands of 
years back. There is nothing like a relic or a forsaken idea 
in India. Even narrow minds and parochial personalities who 
get themselves encased in their territorial or provincial 
prides and prejudices have unreser\'edly admitted that the 
spirit of Bharatiya nationhood has persisted since the pre- 
historic ages right upto the present times in an unchanged 
unbroken form and current. This persistence of the essence 
of Bharatiya nationhood which is a miracle according to some 
is a patent fact. It is for this reason that we consider our 
past to be worthy of becoming a sure and unshakable founda- 
tion for the future. It is the firm conviction of our gifted 
prophets that the Providence has bequeathed this national 
heritage to the people of Bharat for the saving of humanity. 
Imbued with this belief an individual born in this land 
identifies himself with every particle on the surface of the 
earth. It is this spiritual identification with the Universe, a 
psychic consciousness of oneness, that is the essence of our 
nationhood. The spirit which the word ‘Arya’ inspired the 
Aryas of the Vedic age to carry the message, and the mission 
of ‘Aryanising the humanity’ (civilising the universe'), also 
continues to enthuse our great thinkers and heroes of today. 
Mahayogi Arvind claimed that heritage and carried on the 
mission throughout his life with unshakable faith in its signi- 
ficance and efficacy. 

Immediately after his release from the prison, Arvind 
addressed the memorable meeting in Uttarpara, near Calcutta. 
His address on the occasion (which turned out to be the last 
speech delivered by the great Yogi in the public) is consider- 
ed to be the essence of the Hindu philosophy. It is an elo- 
quent commentary on the basic concept of Hindu nationhood. 
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In that unforgettable address, Arvind has bequeathed the 
message which was revealed to him in the seclusion of the 
prison. He observes: ‘Now that I have come out, even in 
these few minutes, a word has been suggested to me which I 
had no wish to speak. The thing I had in my mind “He" 
has thrown from it; and what I speak is under an impulse 
and compulsion.’ 

(Uttarpara Speech: By Shri Aurobindo, p. 5). 

‘When you go forth, speak to your nation always this word, 
that it is for the Sanatana Dharma that they arise; it is for the 
world and not for themselves that they arise. I am giving 
them freedom for the service of the world. When, therefore, 
it is said that India shall rise, it is the Sanatana Dharma that 
shall rise. When it is said that India shall be great, it is the 
,Sanatana Dharma that shall be great. When it is said that 
India shall expand, and extend herself, it is the Sanatana 
Dharma that shall expand and extend itself over the world. 
It is for the Dharma and by the Dharma that India exists. 
To magnify the religion, means to magnify the country.’ 

(Uttarpara Speech, p. 17). 

‘It is the Hindu religion only because the Hindu nation 
has kept it; because in this peninsula, it grew up in the seclu- 
sion of the Seas and the Himalayas; because in this sacred 
and ancient land, it was given as a charge to the Aryan race 
to preserve through the ages.’ 

(Uttarpara Speech, p. 18). 

'I spoke once before with this force in me and I said then 
that this movement is not a political movement and that 
nationalism is not politics but a religion, a creed, a faith. I 
say it again today, but I put it in another way. I say no 
longer that Nationalism is a creed, a religion, a faith; I say 
that it is the ‘Sanatana Dharma’ w'hich for us is Nationalism. 
This Hindu nation was born with the Sanatana Dharma. 
With it, it moves, and with it, it grows. When the Sanatana 
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Dharma declines, then the Nation declines; and if the Sana- 
tana Dharma were capable of perishing, with the Sanatana 
Dharma, it would perish. The Sanatana Dharma— that is 
nationalism. This is the message that I have to speak to you.’ 

(Uttarpara Speech, p. 20). 

That was the message of Mahayogi Arvind. If according to 
his direction an effort is made to re-name appropriately the 
nationhood of Bharat after taking into full consideration the 
form, character and spirit of its unique nation-personality, 
despite the current synonyms like the Bharatiya nation, the 
Hindu nation, etc., which came in use during the different 
epochs, the only correct and significant term will be the Vedic 
Rashtra. The sacred message which was entrusted to the 
Bharatiya people to be conveyed to the whole humanity, 
according to Mahayogi Arvind, was first revealed in this land 
through the medium and substance of the Vedas. It is in 
that sense the Vedas are recognised all over Bharat as ‘the 
source of all Dharma’. 

After the attainment of freedom from the slavery of 
centuries, the puzzling problem which confronts Bharat is her 
reconstruction. It is a miracle that the Bharat which, was 
trampled over by successive waves of foreign aggressors has in 
the end risen up unbound and free. What should be the 
soul and spirit, the character and form of our emancipated 
nationhood hereafter? Should the Bharatiya people forsake 
their inherent nationhood which heljred them to survive decay 
and death and adopt a new philosophy metamorphosing her 
traditional w'ay of life like the Chinese? \Vould it not amount 
to suicide? Should not the Bharatiya people reinforce the 
foundation of their national structure shaken a bit by the 
incessant onslaught of hostile agencies, human and elemental? 
If the Bharatiya nationhood were weak and unworthy to sur- 
vive, it w'ould have died long before. That it has outlived 
is a proof of its vitality. It is therefore profitable to examine 
the excellence of this nationhood as well as to survey the 
basic plan on which the edifice of the nation was erected. It 
is impossible to visualise correctly the body and soul of the 
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Bharatiya nation without the study of the Vedas^ The 
Dharma, the morals, the laws and the philosophy of life 
which have sustained the Bharatiya people during millen- 
niums beyond memory in the hard struggle and competition 
of humanity are expounded in the Vedas. The study of the 
Vedas will profit not only the Bharatiya people, but surely 
the whole humanity. Dr. S. V. Ketkar observes in this con- 
nection : 

‘Vedas are the prime source of all knowledge and learnings. 
This is so self-evident an axiom that it needs no pleading. 
The Vedas are the relics of the most ancient records which 
have come down to us throwing light upon the then life and 
conditions in the prehistoric times of our as well as of the 
many European peoples’, common ancestors. On this account 
they are given the foremost place in the documentary history 
of the world by all scholars including the Europeans who 
have now acknowledged this fact. So far as the Hindus are 
concerned, there is no dispute that our learning, knowledge, 
philosophy and our way of life have been moulded and 
influenced by the Vedas. For thousands of years the Bharatiya 
people without any exception have regarded the Vedas as the 
revelation of the ‘Almighty’. The very expression ‘Vedavakya’ 
(Gospel), means an unchallengeable truth all over the Hindu- 
sthan. No study of the culture and civilisation of Bharat, of 
the ways of life, and the thoughts which guide it here, in 
short, the total attitude of the Bharatiya people towards 
secular and spiritual existence can be possible or complete 
without reference to the Vedas. Having realised that all their 
efforts to gather the true history of their forefathers will not 
be fruitful without the acquaintance, with the conditions of 
life reflected in these ancient records — even the European 
authors have now come to regard the Vedas with reverence. 
Scholars in the East belonging to countries like China and 
Japan must of course approach the Vedas if they desire to 
understand Buddhism in its entirety. Buddhism was born in 
this land. It was a reaction of a particular set of circumstances 
prevailing in the later Vedic Age. It is impossible to under- 
stand Buddhism without knowing the conditions of life in 
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which it took rise, namely the later Vedic-life. It is a truism 
that the new one is built upon the old. To know the new 
one must understand the old. What do we see in the West? 
It was to replace the Old Testament that the New came on 
the horizon. Can the Christians understand the New Testa- 
ment without looking into the Old? The knowledge of the 
Vedic philosophy and practices is therefore essential for the 
study of the new faiths and religions and the circumstances 
in which they arose in the land.’ 

(Maharashtriya Jyankosh Prastawana Khanda, 
Part II Vedvidya: By Dr. S. V. Ketkar). 

Prof. Max Muller has indeed emphatically pleaded that the 
hist chapters of the history of humanity could be traced m 
the books of the Vedas and therefore those who want to study 
the evolution of man cannot dispense with them. It is our 
conviction and we want to present it as a proposition that 
in the Vedas we discover not merely the seeds of the concept 
of Bharatiya nationhood but its fully developed manifestation. 
The same national spirit is seen permeating in the vast 
expanses over which the Hindu culture and civilisation came 
to hold its sway. We therefore propose to trace the concept 
of our nationhood, its character and form, its birth and pro- 
gress to perfection in the annals of the Vedas. It is our belief 
that our present complex nationhood is the direct develop- 
ment of the Vedic ideas. Very happily, though the present 
form seems to have changed immensely, the consciousness that 
its roots and branches lie in the Vedas has been always alive. 

It is no surprise that the Vedas have attained a unique 
importance and place of honour in the literature of this land 
as also of the whole world. The Vedas have been an effective 
factor in the constitution of our nationhood. There was a time 
when implicit faith in the Vedas was a sine-qua-non to belong to 
the Hindu fold. The story of King Prateep is fully illus- 
trative of this belief. His eldest son Devapi disregarded the 
Vedas. The crime was considered to be so grave that he was 
disqualified to inherit the throne of his father. Disbelief in the 
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Vedas then became a disqualification for the rights of 
inheritance. 

This regard for the Vedas was not developed only in the 
post-Vedic literature and life; but was actually prevalent or 
rather inherent in the Vedic age also. That they were the 
revelations of the Almighty and as such equally potent like 
the ‘Omnipotent’ was affirmed in many a passage in the 
Vedas themselves. This is an indication that the Vedas had 
attained high regard and importance, even prior to the days 
when the present extant portions of Rig-Veda were composed 
or compiled. The tradition of the recantation and study of 
Vedas had been started definitely before the vast material was 
arranged in the form of books as it is available to us today. 
There is no gainsaying that ‘Ramayan’, ‘Bharat’ and similar 
other literary creations are of very great value. The authors 
of these precious treasures of learning are in fact considered 
in this country to be the incarnations of God. But none of 
these great fountains of knowledge can rise to or rival the 
high status of the Vedas. Some of the Vedic poems which we 
have inherited express a belief that the Vedas were not com- 
posed or written by human hands, but were revealed by the 
mouth of God. It is the firm faith of the Hindus that God 
and the Vedas are identical. The Vedas are as without begin- 
ning or end, as omnipotent, as omniscient, as self-revealing 
and all-pervading, as God himself. This faith is seen persist- 
ing in this land since the very days of the Vedas right up to 
the great poets Tulsidas and Tukaram. It will be worth- 
while to note a number of views bearing on this faith expressed 
during different epochs. That will help us to judge how that 
faith in the eternity of the Vedas continues without a break. 

There are in the Vedic books a number of places where we 
are told how and in what order they were revealed.' In one 
place the three Vedas are said to have been produced from 

I 

(Satapatha Brahmana). 
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the ‘Fire’, ‘Wind’ and the ‘Sun’ in order. In one most reput- 
ed piece we are exhorted — ‘O, ye, listen, all this — the Rig- 
Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama Veda, Atharva Veda, all this — the 
histories — the legends — Puranas — are all the breaths of that 
“Almighty” — the Supreme element.’ - 

In the famous ‘Purusha’ hymn of the Rig-Veda — it is assert- 
ed that ‘the Rig-Veda, Sama, Chhanda and Yajur-Veda were 
all the gifts of the sacrifice which the Gods performed in that 
remote age.’ ^ 

The Upanishads one and all repeat and confirm the same 
faith in the sacred source of the Vedas, namely, the breath of 
the Almighty and their sovereignty as the absolute truth. 

There is one verse in the Rig-Veda which avers an uncom- 
mon belief in the supreme value of the Vedic mantras. The 
Singer declares, ‘What of this universe, even these powers 
which move it and those which have created it, are all con- 
tained in the mantras of the Vedas. One who has realised 
how the powers lie concealed in the Mantras, can discover 
and demonstrate them; but one who has not mastered the 
secret — ^what can the hymns help him?’ ' 

These beliefs and sentiments of the Vedic bards have been 
almost borrowed in letter and spirit by the authors of the 
Smriti-books. Out of the large number of these law-books 
called Smritis we quote below from the Smriti of Manu. This 
law-book of Manu has been regarded as the most thoughtful 

2. I 

f 1 

(Brihadarayakopanishad). 

3. cfCTRT|nc€tfd: I 

(Rig-Veda Purushasukta). 

I. ^ i 

(Rig-Ved 1-164-39). 
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exposition of the laws for a highly developed society. There 
have been variations, amendments and improvements on the 
laws of Mann — and yet the Smriti is held in highest reverence 
and of utmost authority all over the land. The Law-giver 
Manu observes: 

‘From Agni, Vayu and Surya Brahmadeva created the Rig- 
Veda, the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda to accomplish the 
“Yajna” (Sacrifice), successfully.- 

‘A wise man should first comprehend all this by his inward 
vision and with implicit faith in the authority of the Vedas 
he should abide by the laid-down prescriptions.’ 

‘It is the Vedas which are called the Srutis. The law- 
books and the treatise on morals, laid down by such great 
social philosophers like Manu are called the Smritis. Logic 
should not mislead human behaviour in opposition to the 
prescriptions of the Shrutis and Smritis, because on these are 
built the whole system of social ethics and codes of conduct. 
Logic and intellectual wrangling must not be used to contra- 
dict or analyse these. One who disregards these prime sources 
of “Dharma” such a non-believer and despiser of the Vedas 
deserves to be boycotted by the wise people. Those who there- 
fore desire to know the “Dharma” which governs the huma- 


(Manu Smriti, 1-23) 


III. I 

I II (V-i) 

(Manu Smriti, 2-8) 


IV. I 

% II 

igsr: i 
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nity must first acknowledge the Vedas as the highest) 
authority.’ 

The Vedas are indeed the eyes for the Gods and men. It 
is not possible to discover the secret of the Vedas merely on 
the strength of intellect. Only he who knows the meaning 
of the Vedas and the Shastras deserves the leadership, the 
command of men and armies, the Kingship, the right to rule 
people and control them with punishment. One who realises 
the secret of the Vedas and the Shastras, wherever he may be, 
whether in a palace or a hermitage, he attains identification 
with the Brahma in this world itself. Such, a Brahman who 
has the Rig-Veda on his tongue and its secret in his heart, 
whether he massacres all the three worlds, or eats at the hands 
of any person anywhere, remains sinless and spotless.’ 

(Manu Smriti, 12:94, 12:100, 12:102, 11:26) 

Epics and Histories like Ramayan and Mahabharat which 
bear our culture and civilisation, also hold the Vedas in the 
same high reverence. Valmiki, the author of Ramayan, when 
he taught his composition to Lava and Kusha, Rama’s sons, 
emphasised the fact that he was doing so for their better 
understanding of the Vedas. 

Both Ramayan and Mahabharat present their ideal heroes 
as the devoted students and worshippers of the Vedas. The 
Mahabharat all through purports to inspire a belief that the 


I. i 

(2:10, 2:11, 2: 13) 

II. dlWIfJIB ajj:” 1 (^'0 

(Valmiki Ramayana, Balakanda, 4:6) 
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Vedas were the sacred gift of the Almighty. In the Bhishma 
Parva it is said: 

‘Achyuta created the Veda and “Saraswati” out of his own 
mind and then said — look at this Saraswati, the mother of the 
Vedas who is enshrined in my mind.’ 

The Khil-parva of Mahabharat describes the Vedas in the 
following words : — 

‘Brahmadev then created the Mother of the Vedas Gayatri 
from which he brought out the four Vedas, The Rig, Yajur, 
and Sama Vedas, were created for the accomplishment of the 
“Yajna" (sacrihce).’ 

The Purana literature also holds the Vedas with equal 
reverence. Bhagwata Purana says : — 

‘The Prajapati created the four Vedas with the “Omkar” 
and the “Vyahruti” from his four mouths. Once while he 
was seated in meditation the four Vedas got form and shape 
from his four mouths in the four directions.’ 

Other Puranas like the Markandeya, Vishnu, Vayu, all give 
similar descriptions. While all Puranas give the same identi- 
cal version of this belief, the Bhagwata adds that the Vedas 
are the manifestation of the different aspects or forms of the 
same ‘Omkar’. 

In the ninth Skandha of the book we are told: — 


III. trq I 

Jrreiq'ill 51Rr trq Tf II (Vi) 


(Valmiki Ramayana, Balakanda, 4:6). 
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(Harivamsha, 11:5, n : 6, 10 : 47). 
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(Bhagwat Skandha, 12:6-44, Skandha, 3: 12-37)- 
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sjsfjn ^ 5 ir *n^#%f2rqi5i; 11 (vv^-iv) 

(Bhagavat Skanda, 9: 14-43, 49)- 
‘Formerly “Onikar” was the only Veda; Narayan was the 
only Deity, and the common fire was the only fire. Then there 
was only one Varna. It was since the days of the King-Puru- 
rava that thoy became three fold, three \^edas, three fires, and 
three Varnas. It was with the worship of the fires and by the 
service of his subjects that he became self-fulfilled and went 
to the Gandharva-I.oka.’ 

Like the authors of the Puranas, the great commentators of 
the Vedas also hold the same regard and faith in them. The 
greatest Commentator — Sayanachrya — considers Vedas as the 
very breath and expression of the Great Almighty who created 
the Universe out of them, and offers that Great Lord, the 
very source of all learnings, his salutations in the beginning 
of his Rig-Veda Bhashya commentary. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika philosophers accept everything 
in the Vedas as fully authoritative as they consider them to 
be the revelations of the Almighty- Kapila, the founder of the 
Samkhya philosophy, as well as Jaimini, the propounder of 
the Mimamsa, believe the Vedas to be self-proved and self- 
revealed. The Yoga-philosophy also confirms the same belief. 
Badarayan, the author of the ‘Brahma-Sutras’, in two of his 
Sutras has proclaimed the Vedas to be unassailable beyond 
any doubt or challenge. 

Shri Shankar, the greatest of the Adwaita philosophers who 
has said the last and the most irrefutable word on the philo- 
sophy of Monotheism — or the ‘end of knowledge’ — has expres- 
sed his unshakable belief in the truth of the Vedas in follow- 
ing words; 

‘Brahma is the cause of the supreme science of knowledge, 
the Rig-Veda, which is an excellent reservoir of all learnings, 

I. ^1^31 SPI?! I 
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which is the light-house revealing all the meanings and which 
can be described only as Omni-science. Where else but from 
an Omniscient knower can rise up such a store-house o£ 
knowledge like the Rig-Veda which is all comprehensive and 
perfect? It is common knowledge that the author of a perfect 
system of thought is greater in knowledge than the science 
which he propounds. For instance, the Science of Grammar 
is just a piece of evidence of the unfathomable knowledge of 
its father, Panini. How can we describe or gauge the richness 
of knowledge of the Almighty who could, as easily as men 
breathe, reseal the Rig-Veda which is the deepest mine of all 
knowledge divided into innumerable sections such as Gods, 
animals, birds, beasts, men, colour, caste, and ‘ashram’? The 
eternal value of the Vedas as expounded by Shri Shankar in 
his gloss on the Sutra ‘Ata Evacha Nityatvam’ is the one con- 
clusion consistent with or the culmination of the unbroken 
tradition of the theologists, held aloft by the Great Gram- 
marian Patanjali in his Sutra ‘Nityah Shabdah' (‘the word is 
eternal’), by Jaimini in ‘Nityastu Syat Darshanasya Parathara- 
thtavat’, by Kanada in ‘Tat Vachanat Amnayasya Pramanyam’, 
in the Yoga Shastra in its Sutra, ‘Grunati Vedadwara Upadis- 
hati Satyan arthan Sa Guru’, and in the Sankhya philosophy 
in the Sutra, ‘Nijasakti Abhivyakte Swatah Pramanyam.’ 

The Acharyas following Shri Shankar, viz., Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Valiabha and others who are the founders of vari- 
ous schools of philosophies have declared without exception 
their unreserved faith in the Vedas. They have gone indeed 

I. “JT5cr; 5|#qq- 

(Shri Shankara’s Bhashya on The Badarayana Sutra). 
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a little bold in accusing even the Great Shankar as a con- 
cealed Bauddha’ for his alleged depreciating the Vedas, while 
assessing their value vis-a-vis the ‘Adhyatma’ — or Self-know- 
ledge. 

Shri Kumarila Bhatta, the great Miniamsak while speaking 
of the Vedas eulogises their greatness and expresses his regard 
for them in the following words; ‘The secret of knort ledge 
of the Vedas lies in the fact that by their means ore can 
know what is impossible to understand by the use of our 
senses, or by pure logic. It may be possible to grasp the 
simple common features of a subject, but its secret or speciality 
can l)e learnt only with the help of the Vedas.’ 

Such is the eternal and uncompromising faith in the Vedas 
seen throughout the ages in the Bharatiya nation in an un- 
broken tradition. Our present religious convictions though 
they are derived from the prescriptions in the Shrutis, Smritis 
and the Puranas, there is no doubt that all the ‘samskaras’, 
rites and sacraments from the very birth or rather from con- 
ception to death of a Hindu individual are as ordained in 
the Vedas. It may be said that the idols and the deities which 
have become the objects of religious w'orship are of Puranic 
origin. Nevertheless, it cannot be forgotten that though the 
faces, forms and names of the deities have changed, the 
Mantras with which they are worshipped have remained con- 
stant. In the first and the most important ceremony of initia- 
tion, which, now has become merely a formal one, the most 
important function is the initiation of the Vedic Gayatri- 
mantra. In the worship of Lord Shiva and Ganapati both of 
w'hom are indeed Puranic deities, the mantras are the Vedic 
mantras addressed to Brahmanaspati and the Rudra. It is 
well known how the Vedic hymn of Purusha Sukta has acquir- 
ed a dominating influence in our religious and ritualistic life. 

trq I 
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Jiianeshwar, the founder of the Varkari Sect in the Bhakti 
cult, who successfully revealed to the common masses the 
easiest way of acquiring Moksha (eternal freedom from life 
and death), by simply resorting to a complete surrender to 
the Almighty has also exhibited a faith in the Vedas which 
leaves no doubt about their greatness even in the minds of 
those who discarded all other paths except that of Bhakti. 

Tukaram, another illustrious saint of the 17th century tells 
us that: ‘Only he knew the meaning and truth of the Vedas; 
let others carry 'its burden on their heads.’ This not only 
confirms his self-confidence, but reveals unmistakably the 
general regard for the Vedas in the minds of the people round- 
about him in the then contemporary society. 

We have given a broad view of the living tradition of 
faith in the Vedas from the Vedic times right up to the days 
of great saint Tukaram. This is a very surprising phenomenon 
that even the great Buddha who contended that no good 
would result to the soul of man from the Vedas, does not in 
the least suggest that they are false or a fraud. 

The Jain sect which now-a-days contends that their’s is an 
independent religion, has betrayed a confusion in the fact 
that their scriptures mention that the real Vedas have disap- 
peared and only they are aware of their truth. This sort of 
self-contradiction is a proof how much influence was exercised 
by the Vedas on the thoughts of atheists also. Faith in the 
Vedas, had, as if become a symbol or an essential character 
of a constituent of this Bharatiya nation. It was possibly for 
that reason that the greatest visionary of the new Bharat, 
Lokamanya Bala Gangadhar Tilak has given the following 
definition of a Hindu: 

I. I 
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‘Faith and devotion to the Vedas, diversity of paths, no 
restraint on the object or ideas of worship are the signmarks 
or the characteristics of Dharma. One who is initiated in 
proper manner with all the prescriptions and forms, one who 
follows an avocation of life, which has been prescribed for 
him by scriptures, or which has fallen to him by conventions 
or class regulations, one w'ho adheres to a prescribed form of 
life WTth unmixed faith and devotion, is a Hindu in the 
traditional sense.’ 

Thus acceptance of the Vedas as the unchallengable truth, 
of the diversity of paths to reach the eternal bliss, and thirdly 
complete freedom regarding the objects of worship make the 
qualities and characteristics of the Hindu religion. One who 
adheres to this religion and follows its destined path of life 
is indeed a Hindu. 

We, who have embarked upon the task of recreating our 
national life must first correctly understand the character and 
nature of the foundation on which the temple of our nation 
has to be rebuilt. 



Chapter ii 


THE MODERN METHOD OF VEDIC STUDIES 

The unintenupted tradition of the unique and unadulterat- 
ed faith in the Vedas right from the pre-historic times to the 
present age is a wonderful phenomenon in the history of 
humanity. In this nation which had reached the height of 
tolerance towards faiths and religions, never was an effort 
made to force a faith, or to demand an adherance to it on 
the point of sword. The histories of other faiths, particularly 
Christianity and Islam, have betrayed on the other hand, stag- 
gering instances of intolerance. Inhuman punishments merely 
for the expression of a scientific opinion that the earth is 
round, setting on fires the temples of knowledge simply for 
the fear that the books in them may belittle the importance 
or repudiate the theories of their faith, under an excuse of 
preserving peace in the world, massacres of humanity in the 
most unimaginable cruel manners, such as by throwing 
living-beings into the burning fire, or raising heaps of human 
heads by the sides of rivers of flowing blood simply for the 
propagation of a faith are common events which helped the 
rise and progress of the Semitic religions. Of all the religions 
that have arisen on this globe, the only one without excep- 
tion which has accorded complete freedom of faith and ex- 
pression and which has never boycotted or excluded a person 
from its fold simply for the fact of a difference of opinion, 
is the Hindu religion. Never can a single attempt be shown 
to have been made to deprive a non-believer of his life for 
his heresy. There was one Charwak in the historical period, 
a rationalist of extreme type. He preached that the Vedas 
^vere composed by very cunning people who were cheats, 
crooks and devils. Even such an opponent like Charwaka has 
been accorded a place of honour deserving a philosopher in 
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the compilation of his Systems of Hindu philosophies by such 
a renowned and learned author like Madhavacharya. Does 
history' of religion and philosophy of any other nation hold 
forth such a golden example of human tolerance? In this 
nation of free thought and faith, if millions of people from 
times immemorial have held dear and unflinching this singular 
faith in the Vedas, it must not be supposed, that all those 
who did it were individuals devoid of intelligence. A W estern 
thinker like Dr. Muir approves what Lokamanya Tilak had 
said about the genius of these believers in the Vedic faith. He 
says, ‘One, who reads the discussions of these writers cannot 
fail to be struck with the acuteness of their reasoning, the 
logical precision with which their arguments are presented, 
and the occasional liveliness and ingenuity of their illustra- 
tions.’ {The Arctic Home, p. 449). 

This supreme faith, it must not be supposed, arose out of 
blind belief or total ignorance. It is in this nation which 
accorded most charitably an honoured place to atheists agno- 
stics, and iconoclasts like the Buddha, Mahabir, Chakradhar, 
and such extreme materialists like Charwaka labelling someone, 
as an incarnation and some other as a philosopher, that since 
ancient ages such sages and seers like Manu, Patanjali, Jaimini, 
Shabaraswami, Badarayan, Yajnyawalkya, the great Shankar- 
acharya, Ramanuja, Madhva, Ballabha, Madhava, right up to 
the modern age, Maharshi Patvardhan, Lokamanya Tilak and 
Aravind Ghosh, appear from time to time. These towers of 
genius have in a tradition of thousands of years been uphold- 
ing devoted faith in the Vedas, the greatness and significant 
influence of which cannot be doubted in the least. 

In recent times, a controversy is afoot in the study of the 
Vedas whether it is one book or many. The Vedas, these 
Western scholars and their desciples suppose, have been com- 
posed in the order of Rig-Veda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, and 
Atharvaveda, one after the other. In the Rig-Veda itself which 
is comparatively older than the other Vedas, the first and the 
tenth Mandal are, in their view, of a more recent period, while 
the remaining Mandals belong to earlier. Contrary to this as- 
sumption of the modern students of Veda the age-long convic- 
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tion of the Bharatiya people is that the Veda is one. The Hindus 
believe that for certain special reasons the great sage Vyasa 
arranged the one Veda in four parts. The commentator of 
Shukla YajurvTda observ'es, ‘The sage Vyasa divided the Veda 
which he had learnt from Brahma in four parts called. Rig, 
Yajur, Sama and Atharva, on the prompting and blessings of 
the Brahma himself as it was discovered that man was becom- 
ing dull to understand the whole Veda at a time. Veda Vyasa 
gave these four parts to his four disciples: Paila, Vaishampayana, 
Jaimini, and Sumantu.’ * What this learned commentator has 
stated is not a baseless surmise. There are innumerable refer- 
ences and pointers to the circumstance which occasioned this 
division of the Vedas in four parts, Bhagwata Purana says: 
‘Vyasa arranged the Veda in four parts for the convenience 
and continuance of the institution of sacrifice.’ * The common 
belief that the Vedas arose out of one ‘OMKAR', also en- 
dorses the traditional faith that the Veda is one. It is only 
in recent times that the sequence and time of composition of 
this or that book of the Veda have been discussed and deter- 
mined by the scholars. As a result, it has given rise to un- 
justified sense of superiority or subordination amongst the 
Vedic people themselves. There is no reason to reject the 
traditional conviction however that the Veda, which emerged 
out of one ‘Omkar’ is all one, and that Vyasa has only arrang- 
ed the same in four books on some scientific basis to meet 
some special requirements. The strength of action inspired 
by the Rig-Veda, the power of will by Yajurveda, knowledge 
by Samaveda, and the devotion to the menial functions of life 
by Atharvaveda, all these four are so very essential for the 
happy pilgrimage of a human being through this world. If 
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we take into consideration this aspect, then it will be agreed 
that the four books of the Vedas are one and inseparable. 
Even for those who desire to study the Vedas according to the 
modern methods of scholarship, it will be more profitable to 
approach them as one instead of as four. Dr. S. V. Ketkar, 
who studied the Vedas in the new fashion, and contributed a 
valuable compilation of history, after such study, has also 
arrived at the same conclusion on this issue. He says : ‘In 
the study of the Vedas it is possible to understand the histori- 
cal significance by disregarding the sequence of time assigned 
to the various Suktas (hymns), only on the assumption that 
the whole Veda is one. When it is decided not to look to the 
internal time and sequence of the four parts of the Veda it- 
self, the uncertainty of time and age of Suktas does not crop 
up as an obstacle. What some Vedic research scholars maintain 
that the “Brahman” chapters were composed after the Ved’c 
mantras were compiled in books, we do not accept. We say 
that the composition of the “Brahmans” and the compilation 
of the Vedic mantras in chapters and books, both these acti- 
vities were not only contemporary but also complementary. 
The Taittiriya, Katha and some other texts are mixtures of 
the “mantras” and the “Brahmanas”; on the other hand, the 
Taittiriya Brahmana itself contains many mantras. When the 
necessity of arranging the mantras in books is correctly 
realised, it will also be understood why the texts of the 
mantras and Brahmanas were compiled side by side almost 
during the same period. It is just probable that many 
mantras are contemporary of the Brahmanas. It is not pos- 
sible on the ground of language to prove that the “mantras” 
and the “Brahmana” tracts are not contemporary.’ 

(Maharashtriya Jnanakosh: By Dr. S. V. Ketkar, Part II, p. 200). 


The Vedas are in our hands now' in the form of four books 
which make people, who have no traditional systematic 
approach, believe them to be different and independent. But 
the texts of all the four books are mutually dependent and 
complementary. All the four texts are of indispensible utility 
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in the performance of a sacrifice. The mistake of supposing 
these four books as completely different and totally uncon- 
nected is the result of not understanding or even inquiring 
their separate functions and the necessity. It must be unques- 
tionably admitted that all the four books of the Vedas have 
only one purpose, namely, the Vedic sacrifice for which they 
were composed. The Rig-Veda which is a collection of all 
the Suktas sung in the praise of Gods has been arranged and 
assigned to a particular priest in the performance of a sacri- 
fice. The Yajurveda and the Samaveda are also similarly sepa- 
rately compiled and assigned to different but distinct priests 
incharge of exclusive or distinct parts in the sacrifice. All 
writings on the Vedas, the commentaries, the Smritis, and the 
Puranas have all along unanimously affirmed this purpose of 
the Vedas. It therefore logically follows that even those who 
propose to interpret the Vedas in the modern historic method 
cannot repudiate this traditionally established conviction and 
fact that the Vedas were originally, one mass of material, later 
on arranged in chapters and books for the facility of their 
use in the performance of a sacrifice. If it were not so, where 
was the necessity of picking up only certain mantras and 
putting them into a distinct text of Samaveda instead of mark- 
ing these for recitals in a musical style. Those who have 
never witnessed a Vedic sacrifice and understood the distinct 
operations and rites making it altogether a whole one per- 
formance can never realize what blunder they commit in 
imagining that these complementary and supplementary texts 
are independent. Dr. Ketkar has very clearly pointed out the 
root cause of this failure of Western scholars and the modern 
Indian researchers, who follow their views, to be their total 
disregard of the institution of Vedic sacrifice in analysing 
or interpreting the texts of the four books. He says: ‘Our 
Sanskrit writers have repeatedly demanded that for the correct 
grasp of the Vedic times, it is necessary to know the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice, the institution, as a whole. Unfortunately, 
there is no attempt or even the desire on the part of scholars 
and students to first understand this institution of Vedic 
sacrifice, before they rush to the studies of Vedic literature. 
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The Western scholars have been a little taken aback by the 
literature on “Sacrifice”.’ They could not understand, and were 
therefore irritated at certain functions and operations in the 
\'edic sacrifice which their reasoning could not digest or 
accept. Many of our own modern scholars who are the dis- 
ciples of one Western school or the other, and who have ignored 
the study of the ‘institution of sacrifice’, which is a very complex 
subject at times defying intelligence failed to give any deep 
thought to it. The Brahmans created and nourished the 
‘institution of Vedic sacrifice’. It cannot be said that they did 
so merely to enhance their own prestige and privileges. 
The social contract, the forms and prescriptions of religion 
which were common to the whole society were beyond the 
power of the Brahmans to change. The ‘institution of sacri- 
fice’ was common to all the three castes. If the Brahmans 
prompted by selfishness had endeavoured to bring about some 
changes in the form of worship or sacrifice the other castes 
would not have permitted them to do so, or tolerated it. If 
the Brahmans had added some factors to serve their selfish 
ends, their interference would not have been sympathetically 
supported by other castes. It is simply impossible to believe 
that the Brahmans had raised the institution of sacrifice 
merely to dupe the other castes. The facts rather point to 
the contrary' circumstance. It is common knowledge that the 
hosts of the sacrifice were generally non-Brahmans. How 
could it be supposed that they ivere trapped by this priestly' 
class and fell into the noose thrown by them? The Kshatriya 
class instead of opposing the ‘institution of sacrifice’ not only 
encouraged it but indulged into it in a spirit of rivalry amongst 
itself. To understand this peculiar institution of Vedic sacri- 
fice correctly', we must approach it with an open mind, with- 
out any prejudiced notion like the Brahmans had created it 
for their self-aggrandisement and domination. Of the two 
aspects of Bharatiya history which have not been understood 
at all by the Western scholars on account of their total dis- 
regard of the story of evolution of this ‘institution of sacrifice’, 
the one is the evolution of the social system and the other is 
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the legend of the compilation of the Vedic texts in chapters 
and books. 

(Maharashtriya Jnanakosh: By Ketkar, Part II, pp. 195-196). 

The pure and simple reason why the original mass of Vedic 
mantras was rearranged in chapters and books was that the 
priests who presided over the performance of a sacrifice badly 
needed their own versions and reference material for use in 
its different ' stages and rites. The ‘sacrifice’ which had then 
attained the status of the most significant factor of the social 
life of the race, had become a subject of special attention 
and study of the priest class who endeavoured to maintain 
its purity. It was for this reason that the Vedas were arranged 
in the ‘Samhita’ form of chapters and books. Taking into 
consideration this basic and broad factor, it becomes inevit- 
able for us who desire to have glimpses of the form of culture 
and the concept of nationhood in the Vedic times, to 
approach the Vedas as one single book of ancient literature. 

We have already affirmed that the concept of nationhood 
and the character and form which that idea assumed in the 
long process of evolution can only be learnt from the most 
ancient literature of Hindus the Vedas. It is natural, there- 
fore, that those who want to reconstruct their nation on its 
pristine foundations, must turn towards the Vedas. This vista 
of the nation’s life, of which w^e get some glimpses in the 
Vedas, is not of very near or recent origin but goes so far 
back that today it has become a very difficult task to fix or 
ascertain its beginning. The essence and form of the life of 
the nation reflected in the words of the Vedas must have 
started taking its shape much before the compilation or even 
the original composition of the Vedic literature. It is there- 
fore necessary first to ascertain the time of the composition or 
the revelation of the Vedic mantras. How far is it possible, 
or is it possible at all, to accomplish this task and say exactly 
when were the Vedas revealed or composed? 

At no time in the past there seems to have been made any 
effort to fix the age of the Vedas. It is only in the modern 
period that scholars like Weber, Max Muller, Tilak, Winter- 
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nitz, Avinash Chandra Das, Pavagi, Aprabuddha and a bunch 
of some others of first rank have attempted to fix the age of 
the Vedas with the help of different sciences. But how far 
have these learned men succeeded in fixing it decisively is 
indeed a question. 

As far as the Hindus are concerned, it is their age-old 
belief that the Vedas are without any beginning. They are 
supposed to be revealed prior to the creation or the evolution 
of the universe; or rather are the cause of it. It is next to 
futile in their eyes to attempt to fix their age. From the 
number of opinions already cited to prove the immensurable 
significance of the Vedas in the national life of Bharat, what 
these great thinkers think about this aspect of the Vedas is 
quite apparent. Once it is assumed that the Vedas are as 
constituent a cause of this universe, as the Almighty is, it 
is ridiculous fo embark upon the task of fixing the beginning 
of the Vedas as it would be, to postulate the starting time of 
the solar-system, or of the first motion in the universe. The 
Vedas are a literature made up of letters, if some one savs, 
and, therefore they must need a composer; or because the 
Vedas mention the names of Rishis, who must naturally be 
prior to the literature in which they are mentioned to be its 
authors. To all such objections, our ancient forefathers have 
given a set satisfactory reply. The Mahabharat says: 

‘The Vedas along with the history which had been lost at 
the time of the g;reat deluge were recovered by the Rishis 
.after great pienance and with the blessings of the Brahma.’ 
This belief of the recover)' of the Vedas is not only witnessed 
by the scientific and philosophical writings but is equally up- 
held by literary authors also. Bhavabhuti, a renewed Vedic 
scholar, the author of Uttara Rama Chari tra says: 
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‘The Brahman sages after the penance of thousands of years 
were blessed with this light of knowledge in the form of the 
Vedas for the good of the universe.’ 

Another traditional belief of the Bharatiyas was that the 
Vedas are without any beginning. The moderners have how- 
ever made serious efforts to ascertain the age of the Vedas. 
It is very interesting to examine how far they have succeeded 

“ 0 -md,U 

Amongst the people who have succeeded in recent times in 
inspiring admiration and faith in the Vedic lore, Swami Day- 
anand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, stands first 
and foremost with his unique and dominant personality. He 
exercised uncommon influence almost over the whole of North 
Bharat and especially in the Punjab in which province he 
revived absolute faith in the Vedas. Unfortunately this his 
achievement was not the result of conclusions arrived at on 
the grounds of research in history. Swami Dayanand accepts 
1, 96, 08, 52, 976 years, as the age of the Vedas. He con- 
demns all those who indulge in attempting to fix the time 
of the Vedas on historical evidence as irreligious and atheistic. 
Let us leave aside Swami Dayanand as a sentimental believer 
in the tradition; yet there are not few who have offered their 
surmises regarding the time of the Vedas. Just in the wake 
of the Western scholars, Bharativas also have continued the 
grand effort, and contributed their own theories regarding 
the Vedic age and life on the evidence of different sciences 
like Philology, Geology, History, Archeology, Ethnology, etc. 
Amongst these numerous research scholars. Dr. Weber gave 
his verdict that it is impossible to ascertain the Vedic age. 

The first memorable attempt at fixing the time of the 
Vedas was made by Prof. Max Muller on the basis of Philology. 
In his opinion, the rise of Buddhism was a reaction and a 
revolt against Brahmanism. He holds the view that the 
Suktas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and the Upanishads, all of 
which are a part of the Vedas, must have been completed 
before Buddha, that is, about five centuries before Christ. He 
allots two hundred years for the composition of the literature 
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in each of the above classes. He argues that the Brahman 
literature pre-supposes the ‘Samhita’ (V'edic texts), which must 
have taken about eight to ten hundred years before Christ. 
That period according to him was the period of the arrange- 
ment of the Suktas (Vedic hymns), in the form of the 
‘Samhita’. But as it is found that the Suktas had definitely 
acquired a sanctity by that time, it is necessary to assign two 
hundred years more for their composition before they were 
arranged in the ‘Samhita’. But all this theory of Max Muller 
allotting two hundred years for the composition of each group 
of Vedic literature is merely a fanciful hypothesis as the 
great scholar himself has observed, ‘as an experiment’, there- 
fore, though as no more than an experiment, we propose to 
fix years 600 to 1,300 B.C. as the limits of that age.’ 

It is amusing to note that all this hypothetical supposition 
of Max Muller fixing i,3oo years B.C. for the composition of 
Vedic literature has been the result of the influence of the 
Biblical theory working upon his Christian mind. The Bible 
gives out 4,000 years B.C. as the age of the creation of the 
universe. Bound by the faith in the truth of the Biblical 
geography and theories. Max Muller could not imagine that! 
anything could go beyond 4,000 years B.C. Goldstucker, a 
critic of Max Muller asks: 

‘But is 1,300 B.C. a primary age of the world, except in 
Biblical Geography?’ 

Max Muller has allotted soo years for every group of Vedic 
literature in which he has divided it. This his grouping and 
the allotment of time for its composition is not at all scientific, 
but purely a fanciful hypothesis. Influenced by the weight of 
the great name of the Western Vedic scholar, all those who 
followed him were so enamoured by this his suggestion which 
he himself repeatedly called as merely tentative, misunder- 
stood it as a scientific theory and presented it as an established 
fact. But there were. Dr. Whitney and Dr. Winterniu who 
criticised this baseless theory of Max Muller. How a pure 
fancy could get the recognition as a scientific theory without 
any research value or substantial evidence is well illustrated 
by this widely circulated belief that Max Muller h.as deter- 
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mined the age of the Vedas. Dr. S. V. Ketkar observes, ‘It is 
very astonishing that scholars should have forgotten the fact 
that the so-called “Scientific theory of the Vedic times” which 
has been so long adopted was formulated on very hollow and 
unscientific basis.’ 

(Maharashtriya Jnanakosh, Part II, p. 187). 

The hypothesis of Max Muller that a language takes' 200 
years for a change is baseless. The theories regarding the 
periods required for changes in the styles and forms of Sans- 
krit are self-contradictory. Max Muller assigns 200 years for 
each change. But Dr. How requires 500 years. He assigns the 
Vedas to a period between 2,400 to 2,000 years B.C. accord- 
ing to this his calculation. What is the determinant to fix 
this period? Whether 200, 500, or a 1000 years, would be 
necessary for such a transformation seems to depend purely 
upon the personal views and the sweep of imagination of 
every author. If Max Muller gives 200 years. Dr. Winternitz, 
who criticises him, demands 1000 years for such a change. 
Winternitz criticises Tilak also who has endeavoured to fix 
the age of the Vedas on the strength of sound astronomical 
calculations. He says, ‘If the Vedas are supposed to belong 
to a period far remote, then the only link between them and 
the highly refined Sanskrit literature of later times, the Brah- 
manas is neither adequate nor sufficient.’ It is, however, to 
be noted what these scholars from Winterhitz to Max Muller 
suppose, that the language of the Rig-Vedic mantras is identi- 
cal with the language in common routine use of the people 
which becomes the subject of change according to time and 
territory, is a grand fallacy. It is true that language varies 
according to regions and ages. Yet the truth is confined only 
to the language of common mundane use; and it will be 
totally wrong in regard to scientific and sacred literature like 
the Vedas. The history of the last 2500 years of Sanskrit 
language which has been the common vehicle of science and 
literature has not shown any signihcant material change in 
its form or character. This fact should disprove the theory 
of the Western scholars. On the other hand, it will be readily 
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accepted that the language and diction of two contemporary 
authors also differ widely. It is hazardous, therefore, to rush 
to any conclusions regarding age merely on the evidence of 
Philology which may create strange contradictions. Language 
is not a conclusive or a faultless evidence of age. 

Shri V. K. Rajwade has established that the language of Rig- 
V^eda is a refined one and rigidly governed by its grammar.* 

{Translation oj Nirukta in Maiathi : By V. K. Rajwade). 

Such a language being itself regular by the rules of grammar, 
and consecrated further hy the incontrovertible character of 
the sacred mantras makes it almost unchangable. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to come to any conclusion regarding the 
Vedic age with the help of language alone. 

The Western scholars have so great a faith in the science 
of Philology that they do not merely resort to it for the fixing 
of the Vedic age but also depend upon it for more serious 
theories of the mixtures of races, their lives, their conflicts 
and their conquests. Now, however, they have come to 
recognise that Philology is not a very certain evidence to rely 
upon. Dr. Keith observes in this regard: ‘All the Indo- 
European languages have certain special points in which they 
agree with one or another of the group and to deduce racial 
mixtures and migrations from these facts is quite impossible.’ 

What is true about the science of Philology is also true 
about Geology and History. What evidence is there to sug- 
gest, to confirm, or contradict, w'hether the great deluge of 
the Ice-age took place 10,000 years back or 80,000 )ears back? 
The Geologists who offer both these theories are equally 
honest. If Tilak asserts on the strength of Geology 10000 years 
as the age of Vedic Civilization in his Arctic-Home, there will 
be some other research scholar who may equally honestly put 
forth, the theory that the civilization belonged to a period of 
70000 years before what Tilak surmises. There is no palpable 
reason in the science of Geology to preclude the acceptance 
of the other theory. At the most, what can be said against it 
is that the supposition does not suit one’s views. 

Tilak says, ‘But according to some geologists, 20,000 or 
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even 80,000 years have passed since the close of the last 
Glacial epoch; and as the oldest date assigned to the Vedic 
hymns does not go beyond 4,500 B.C., it may be contended 
that the traditions of the Ice-Age or of the Inter-Glacial 
home, cannot be supposed to have been accurately preserved 
by oral transmission for thousands of years that elapsed bet- 
ween the commencement of the post-Glacial era and the 
oldest date of the Vedic hymns. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the point a little more closely in this place. In my 
Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, I have 
shown that while the Taittiriya Samhita and the Brahmanas 
b^in the Nakshatras with the Krittikas or the Pleiades show- 
ing that the vernal equinox then coincided with the afore- 
said asterism (2,500 B.C.). The Vedic literature contains traces 
of Mriga or Orion being once the first of the Nakshatras and 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda, or at least many of them which 
are undoubtedly older than the Taittiriya Samhita, contain 
reference to this period, that is, about 4,500 B.C. approxi- 
mately. It is also pointed out that there are faint traces 
of the same equinox being once in the constellation of Punar- 
vasu, presided over by Aditi, which was possible in about 
6,000 B.C. I have in my later researches tried to push back 
this limit by searching for the older zodiacal positions of the 
vernal equinox in the Vedic literature, but I have not found 
any evidence of the same. It will be seen that this estimate 
Vvell agrees with the conclusions of American geologists, who 
from an examination of the erosion of the valleys and similar 
other well-ascertained facts, assign to the close of the last 
Glacial epoch a date not older than about 8,000 B.C. We 
might even go further and say that ancient Vedic chronology 
and calendar furnish an independent corroboration of the 
moderate view of the American geologists, and when two 
independent lines of research unexpectedly lead us to the same 
result, we may very well reject, at least in the present state of 
our knowledge, the extravagant speculations of Croll and his 
followers and adopt the view that the last Glacial epoch closed 
and the post-Glacial period commenced at about 8,000 B.C.’ 

{The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 419). 
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Thus it will be seen that the very reason of moderation in 
the science of research for which the opinion of American 
scientists Tilak accepts, is in another sense an admission that 
geolc^ and geo physics cannot of their own strength become 
the bases of ascertaining the Vedic age. It is not possible to 
dislodge the view of Dr. Croll which was endorsed by scientists 
like Sir Robert Paul, Prof. Geikie and others by calling it a 
fanciful speculation. That view was based upon sound mathe- 
matical calculations. If simply because there is difference of 
thousands of years, it is to be discarded as a speculation, then 
there should be no objection if a scholar like Max Muller runs 
down the view of the American scientists as wild imagination 
with the vehemence of Tilak. The American geologist’s theory 
is taken as a corroboration by Tilak because that is the 
nearest to the age fixed by him on his astronomical calcula- 
tions. Assuming that some other astronomer disproves tomor- 
row the theory propounded by Tilak in the Orion by calling 
it incomplete and takes the Vedas to an age more remote by 
thousands of years, then the American view will fall flat. In 
that case Dr. Croll’s theory would have to be accepted on the 
same logical grounds, to w'hich Tilak himself cannot object. 

Sri S. G. Dikshit, as astronomer genius of this century, 
has examined the theories of Tilak as propounded by him in 
his Orion. He says: ‘In the Vedic times, the months were 
Lunar. The beginning of the year was apparently calculated 
according to the Lunar months. From the expression: 
"Uttarayoh Falgunyoh Adadhita” — we gather that “Purva 
Falguni” was the last “Nakshatra” of the Lunar month.’ Com- 
menting upon this statement Shri Ogle, the translator of 
Orion observes, ‘if the starting of the year is taken to be on 
the Purniraa day on which the Moon is in “Uttara Falguni”, 
then the Sun would naturally be. near “Uttara Bhadrapada”.’ 
If this starting of the year is coincidental ivith the beginning 
of the Vasant, then the ‘vernal equinox’ naturally falls in the 
‘Uttara Bhadrapada’, which means almost the same conditions 
that prevail today, or at about 21,000 years back. Now if 
this theory is mathematically plausible, then naturally 21.000 
years have to be assigned for the Taittiriya Samhita, and it 
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would not be logical to deny that period to the ‘Samhita’, 
merely for the reason that it seems to be too remote. If some 
one holds this view and tries to support it by geological con- 
clusions of Dr. Crolb how does it lie in the mouth of any- 
one to dismiss them as a fanciful speculation! Let there be 
no misunderstanding that we are opposed to the North Polar 
theory of Tilak. While admitting in substance the polar 
theory of Tilak, it is our opinion that geology is not in itself 
a complete and self-sufficient science offering convincing 
evidence for the fixing of the Vedic age. 

Some people go to the length of affirming that the North 
Pole itself was at some time located in India. Shri Abinash 
Chandra Das has, however, shown how such conclusions 
drawn from this theory' are liable to be wrong and uncertain. 
Das himself has in the first edition of his book pleaded that 
60,000 years back the modern Rajasthan was all covered by 
sea. But in his second edition. Das brings down that period 
from 60,000 to 27,000 years. That clearly indicates how this 
science is incomplete and unreliable. 

What we have said about geolc^ applies equally to the so- 
called historical method of determining the age on the basis 
of calculations of dynastic generations as given in Puranas. 
Dr. Ketkar has attempted to build up some thepries on the 
evidence of the dynastic generation as mentioned in the 
Puranas. Fixing the ‘Dashrajna Yuddha’ (War of Ten Kings), 
as a crucial event of Vedic age, he tries to resolve the Rig- 
Vedic problems. But even Dr. Ketkar seems to be a little 
wrong in overvaluing the dynastic enumerations of the Puranas 
which are not as exact and systematic as they are expected to 
be in historical treaties. The Vedas mention ‘Shantanu’ and 
‘Devapi’, but from the reference it is not possible to assert if 
these two as mentioned in the place were brothers. There is 
a reference to ‘Janamejay’ in the Veda. But there also it is not 
clear if that ‘Janamejay’ was the great grand-son of ‘Arjuna’, 
and not his ancestor. There is the king ‘Sudas’ mentioned in 
the V’edas. AVho was he? Was he a descendant of Rama, or his 
ancestor? What is there to show exactly his relation with Rama? 
Moreover, Sudas is referred to in the Rig-Veda not merely as 
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a proper name, but also as a qualitative pronoun. To infer 
one thing or the other is really confounding. Nevertheless, 
the dynastic records are certainly helpful in corroborating the 
age of the Vedas if that could be determined by other inde- 
pendent evidence. 

Of all the different types of evidences Tilak holds the 
astronomical one as the most reliable^ On the strength of the 
astronomical calculations he builds his theory of the Vedic age. 
On later thought of the great deluge in the inter-glacial 
period, he brings back this age further by 2,000 years. There 
is no doubt that the movements and positions of the stars, 
planets and the constellations in the sky being more regular 
and being always governed by certain rules, the times fixed 
by astronomical calculations would be more exact and reliable. 
On that account this method is certainly nearer to truth and 
should be acceptable to all. But even this method has not 
offered irrepudiable conclusions. It will be amusing to see 
how like geology, this astronomical method has also given 
alternative periods which are removed from each other by 
thousands of years. 

This astronomical method was employed for the detennina- 
tion of age of the Vedas first time by Tilak, for which he 
deserved and won unanimous regard from the Vedic scholars. 
The substance of Tilak’s argument is as follows : — 

‘In the Vedic age, time was measured by the phases of the 
Moon, the change of the seasons, and the movements of the 
Sun to the north and south. The sacrificial periods were ad- 
justed in accordance with the movements and positions of the 
Sun. The closing ceremony of a sacrifice was adjusted to 
coincide with the end of the year. 

‘For that reason, in the Vedic terminology, the three words, 
“Satra”, “Yadnya’’ and “Samvatsara” are synonymous. I'he 
difference between the Lunar and Solar years was adjusted by 
adding an extra month ever since or even before the Rig-Vedic 
times. In that age the year was Lunar. But the cycle of the 
seasons depends upon the Sun. To reconcile the difference 
caused by this phenomenon, it became necessary to adjust the 
beginning of the year after about every 2000 years. If we 
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now ask, when did the Vedic year begin, we shall find that 
the beginning of the year was calculated from the Vernal 
Equinox Day. But later on, it changed to the Makara-Sankra- 
m ana-day. Enquiring further, we find from four statements in 
the Taittiriya “Samhita” and the “Brahman” that during that 
period, the vernal equinox coincided with the Krittikas. If 
then the constellation of the Krittikas is considered to be the 
starting of the year, the Taittiriya “Samhita” has to be assign- 
ed to 2,350 years B.C. If the beginning of the “Udagayan” 
coincides with “Falgun”, then the vernal equinox must come 
in “Mrigasheersh”, two mansions ahead of the Krittikas. The 
other name for the constellation of “Mrigasheersh” is' “Agra- 
hayani”. Agrahayani is the mouth, i.e., beginning of the 
Nakshatras in the Vedic sequence. In the “Taittiriya Samhita 
and Brahman”, it is said that the “Falguni Purnamas” was 
the mouth of the year. If this statement is taken to mean that, 
that was the end of “Uttarayan” and if the Agrahayan which 
means the “Mrigasheersh” is understood to start the year, then 
it has to be inferred, that the vernal equinox, coincided with 
this Nakshatra at one time. This conclusion is also supported 
hy the time allotted for the “Pitru-Paksha”. (The fortnight 
fixed to worship the manes and offer them annual obligations.) 

‘In the hrst mandal of Rig-Veda, there is a hymn which 
says that, a “Dog awoke the Ribhus at the close of the year.” 
The Dog referred to in the above verse means the Dog-star 
in the constellation of Orion. This very clearly suggests that 
when the Sun came near this star, the season of Spring awoke 
from slumber and commenced the new year. That unmistak- 
ably confirms the theory that th,e vernal equinox coincided 
with the Sun coming near the Dog-star in the constellation of 
Orion. Naturally, the beginning of Uttarayan started with 
the full-moon of Falgun, and the “Mrigasheersh” was the 
mouth or the beginning of the cycle of Nakshatras. The fact 
stated in Taittiriya Samhita and Brahman that the vernal 
equinox occurred in the Mrig constellation, gets irrefutable 
corroboration from the above reference of Rig-Veda. 

‘There is another similar reference in the hymn known as 
“Vrishakapi”. The meaning of “Vrishakapi” is allegorical to 
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suggest the condition of the Sun during the winter-equinox, 
in the age when the vernal equinox coincided with the Mriga- 
sheersh. This Sukta not only refers to the Orion and the 
Dog-star, but also describes very lucidly the position of the 
Sun beginning to move to the north or south of the Vishuva 
Vritta — meridian. Reading the story of the “seasons” along 
■with this description, we get a connected and complete thesis 
regarding the age when these facts and phenomena were 
observed and recorded in allegories. 

‘In the Taittiriya Samhita, there is another clear statement 
that, in a certain age, the year commenced with the Chittra 
Purnima. If the movement of the Sun towards the south 
starts on the Falguni Purnima, the vernal equinox must com- 
mence in the Mrigsheersh (the fifth lunar mansion), similarly 
if the movement of the Sun towards the south started on the 
Chittra Purnima, then the vernal equinox must coincide with 
the “Punarvasu” (the seventh Lunar mansion). This must have 
happened in very remote age, traces of which conditions are 
found in the ancient sacrificial literature. “Aditi” is the pre- 
siding deity of the mansion or “Punars'asu”. It is stated that 
once the “Yajna”, sacrifice, abandoned the Gods. After that 
it was Aditi who re-started the Yajna. The plausible inter- 
pretation of this anecdote is that formerly in those days, the 
“Yajnas” were jierformed without any reference or rules about 
times and seasons. But since then, it was decided that the 
“cycle of the sacrifice” should be started with the “Aditi”. 
This means that Aditi became the presiding deity of “Yajna” 
or in other words, she became the starting point of the year. 
Aditi was supposed to be jiermanently associated with the 
vernal equinox. The Sun started his pilgrimage to the south 
from this point of Aditi, in the mansion of Punarvasu. That 
shows how the memory of the vernal equinox falling in Punar- 
vasu persisted even in the days of Taittiriya in the form of 
the little expression. The year and the Yajna started with 
Punarvasu at the same time before the age of Orion. 

‘We have so far discussed three ancient periods. The first 
is the Aditi-age, which was pre-Orion, about in between six 
to four thousand years B.C. The compilation of Rig-Veda 
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was not completed then. The memory of this pre-historic 
period rests only with the Hindus in the whole of the human 
race. The second age, is that of Orion which covered a period 
of 4,000 to 2,500 years B.C. It was during this period that a 
large number of Vedic hymns and many other Vedic writings 
were composed. The third is the Krittika age. This covered 
a period in between 2,500 to 1,400 years B.C. This is the 
age in which the Taittiriya Samhita and the Brahmanas were 
composed. This is also the age in which the Rig-Vedic hymns 
generally became un-understandable.’ 

It was after he wrote ‘Orion’ and fixed the age of the Vedas 
that Tilak discovered some other evidences in the Vedic 
literature which suggested to him the possibility of discover- 
ing the ‘Home of the Vedic Aryans in the Arctic regions’. On 
some independent evidence provided by the geological dis- 
coveries, it became plausible to assert that the ‘Arctic region’ 
was inhabitable before the Ice-age. This prevailed upon Tilak 
to take backward the Vedic age by 2,000 years, and emphati- 
cally advocate a definite conclusion that by no means, or for 
no reasons could it be brought this side of 8,000 years B.C. 

The theory of the ‘Arctic Home of the Vedic Aryans’ pro- 
pounded by Tilak has now been universally accepted; but the 
age determined by him is not yet conclusive. His astronomi- 
cal calculations have given rise to alternative propositions re- 
garding the Vedic Age. When we see astronomical calcula- 
tions pointing to alternative ages removed from each other 
by thousands of years, there seems to be some patent fallacy 
in the arguments of the Vedic scholars dep>ending on such 
evidence, when they accuse those who base their theories on 
geological discoveries. It is interesting to look into how both 
sciences provide sound evidence to determine the times of the 
Vedas. 



CHAPTER III 


THE AGE OF THE VEDAS 

We have reviewed the valuable contribution of Tilak in 
resolving the difficult problem of fixing the age of the Vedas. 
Professor Hermann Jacohi, a contemporary of Tilak has also 
arrived at almost the same conclusion about the Vedic age on 
the ground of his independent astronomical calculations based 
on different considerations and data than those relied upon by 
Tilak. He takes his stand on the statement; ‘Aghasu hanya- 
nante gavah’.' (The bulls are killed in Magha constellation) 
and calculates that the rainy season in the days when the 
above statement was made must be starting with the Magha 
constellation when the Sun was in the North point. Jacobi 
also refers to the prescription in the ‘Grihya Sutras’ commend- 
ing the pointing out of the North Pole to the newly-wedded 
couples. He argues that these two expressions help very defi- 
nitely to fix the age of the Vedas. He says that the Sutra 
literature must have been composed at a time when the last 
star in the Dhruva-constellation was visible. This star became 
invisible thereafter and it is only for about 1,200 years, that it 
has again taken its place in the constellation. The time when 
that star could have been in the Dhruva-constellation was 
about 3,000 years B.C., and that is the time of the composi- 
tion of the above Sutra. 

Another contemporary and friend of Tilak Shri Dikshit has 
discovered in the Shatapatha Brahman a very strong piece of 
evidence in support of the theory of Tilak in the statement,^ 
‘These do not desert the eastern direction.’ This referred to 
the constellation of the Krittikas (Plaiedis). Shri Dikshit is 
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acclaimed to be a unique genius of all-India fame in the astro- 
nomical science. He has given us an immemorable volume in 
fhe field of Indian Astronomy which has indeed been regarded 
to be an unsurpassable monumental work of its kind. Shri 
Dikshit has proved beyond doubt from the above statement 
that the Vernal Equinox during that period coincided with the 
Krittikas. This discovery helped the general theory of Tilak; 
but at the same time it has also shown some inaccuracies of 
details worked out by him. Dikshit accepts the general theory 
of Tilak but does not agree with the proofs or the arguments 
put forward hy him in support of his theory. He observes: 
‘It can be independently established that in the age of the 
Rig-Veda Samhita, the Vernal Equinox coincided with the 
Mriga-Orion. That does not require any support of the hypo- 
thesis or the interpretation that the “Udagayan” started with 
the Falguna. There is according to him a difficulty in so inter- 
preting the “Anuvak” (portion of the mantra). For there is no 
indication to suggest that the year beginning was calculated 
with, the “Udagayan”. On the other hand, there are clear 
proofs to affirm that the year began with the Mrigasheersha.’ 
Though he thus shakes the arguments and grounds of Tilak, 
he endorses his theory on different evidences. 

Another reputed astronomer Shri V. B. Ketkar also supports 
the theory of Tilak but on yet different grounds in a different 
manner. He relies on the statement: ‘Brihaspati who arose 
first, did so with the constellation Tishya.’ (Taittiriya Brah- 
man — 311).’ That means, Brihaspati-Guru came in conjunction 
with Tishya. Brihaspati-Guru was indeed passing by Tishya 
even before; but his ‘Shara’ was pointing to the South whereas 
that of Tishya or Pushya was to the North with the result 
that there was no conjunction and co-travel. But the miracle 
happened and when the sages of the period of Taittiriya 
Brahman observed this phenomenon they were surprised and 
the event was recorded. With, his conjecture and calculations 
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supported by the opinions of the French astronomer Liveriar 
in regard to the movement of Guru, Ketkar has established 
that the conjunction of Brihaspati-Guru and Tishya referred 
to in the Taittiriya must have taken place 4,650 years 
before Christ. That naturally leadsi to the conclusion that the 
Rig-Veda must be assigned to a period 6,000 years B.C. Ketkar 
observes: ‘What Tilak required a whole book to affirm and 
prove, is thus established by a simple single mathematical cal- 
culation about the conjunction of Guru and Tishya recorded 
in the above Brahman.’ Nevertheless, there is one slight error 
in that, Ketkar gave all his attention to the conjunction of 
Guru and Tishya, but has not taken into' consideration the verb 
‘Sambabhuva’ — ^t^'hich really refers to the past. It has there- 
fore to be said that the reference to the conjunction is not to 
an event happening before the eyes of the observers, but to 
their knowledge or memory of the event having taken place 
at some time in the past. 

Shri B. R. Kulkarni, a critic of Tilak’s theories, has raised 
the following objections on the arguments in the Orion. He 
says: ‘Tilak could not show and rely upon any other evidence 
except the one in the ‘Vrishakapi Sukta’. But this hymn is 
after all an allegory and therefore its astronomical interpreta- 
tion need not be accepted by all. Of the other proofs, the 
main, viz., ‘Agrahayan’ does not belong to the Vedas proper. 
Tilak rather relies upon this evidence so much as to suggest 
that it is the heritage of a memory of the past cohabitation of 
the Hindus and the Greeks. The third argument which he has 
placed first in his gieat work stands on two expressions, viz., 
‘Vasant is the mouth of the seasons’ ; and the ‘Krittikas are 
the mouth of the mansions’ which appear in the Taittiriya 
Brahman.’ Shri Kulkarni has endeavoured to show by a num- 
ber of references from the Vedas, the astronomical conditions 
of a period as far as 26,000 to 16,000 years. But when it comes 
to the point of determining the age of composition of the 
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Vedic text he accepts Tilak’s theory and places the Vedas in 
about 3000 B.C. 

Shri Aprabuddha, another talented critic of Tilak, has 
examined his theories at length. In his view, ‘The “Vrisha- 
kapi” Sukta, on which Tilak has depended so much, cannot, 
however, be interpreted, as he has done’. He says; ‘There 
are in my opinion some objections in the matter of reconcil- 
ing the beginning of the year with the ‘Udagayan’. The Tait- 
tiriya Samhita mentions three beginnings for the cycle of yearly 
sacrifices. That means that there was no compulsion or 
emphasis on the start of the sacrifice with the beginning of 
the year as Tilak holds. At any rate in the days of this 
Samhita, such a course was not very much insisted upon. If 
the sacrifice could be commenced at any time during the three 
months, it cannot be said that the year began with the sacri- 
fice. Nor if the equinox coincided with the ‘Mriga’ — Orion, 
as is supposed to be suggested from the interpretation of the 
‘Vrishakapi Sukta’, then the necessary conclusion must be 
that the hymn was composed in some region below the North 
Pole. While commenting on this hymn what Tilak has sug- 
gested about the constellation of ‘Mula’ in the evenings of 
winter equinox and the Hunter-star, otherwise known as the 
‘Pakvana’ of the Greek mythology, is not at all probable in 
the region directly under the North. Pole. Far from this point 
a portion of the equator cannot be at all visible. In this 
region, a month and half before the sunrise and after, there 
is clear light in which the Dog-star cannot be visible at all. 
How could then it be supposed that the Hunter-star or the 
Dog-star which has been invisible a month and half before 
the actual sunrise to wake up the Sun? The Hunter or the 
Dog-star becomes visible in the evening before the Sun passes 
through the constellation of Mrig. It is sustainable to imagine 
that a star which has disappeared in the evening can be said 
to have gone to wake up the Sun? Really speaking, to make 
this imagination real, the Dog-star should rise on the horizon 
a little before the rise of the Sun. It is natural to fancy that 
birds wake up the Sun, but it would be too unpoetic to say 
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that the birds which retired to their nests in the evening, 
have gone to wake up the Sun! 

What pre-suppositions Tilak had to take for granted to 
support his thesis, it is interesting to know and hence we note 
them here: 

(1) In the days of the ‘Taittiriya Samhita’ the real mean- 

ing of ‘Vishuvan’ was forgotten; but it was known 
in the period of the Orion; 

(2) ‘Ribhu’ to mean the Ritudev, chief of the season, is a 

Western supposition. In the Rig-Veda as such, ‘The 
Ribhus were a set of human beings who had attained 
God-hood by the prowess of their penance; ’ ' 

(3) It is pre-supposed that the twelve days of the period 

of rest or sleep of the ‘Ribhus’ are necessary for the 
adjustment of the difference between the Lunar and 
Solar year. That was to account for the shortage of 
twelve days according to the Lunar calculation; 

(4) The ‘Sharad’ Ritu (Winter-beginning) is as enchant- 

ing as the ‘spring’. In face of the pleasant descrip- 
tions of the nights in the Rig-Veda, winter is said 
to be stormy and frightful; 

(5) The word ‘Vishva’ has never been used in Rig-Veda 

in the sense of ‘cosmos’, but always in the sense of 
‘AH’. Tilak has supposed the word to mean the 
‘world’; 

(6) It is assumed that in the age of the Rig-Veda the 

Luni-Solar adjustment was not arrived at; 

(7) The statement, ‘this at the end of the vear’ ^ though 

very clear, has been \\Tongly interpreted to mean at 
the beginning of the new year; 

(8) The references to the sleep or rest of the Ribhus 

which appear in two places are by different sages. 
The two hymns belong to distinct Rishis. In both 
the places the references are clearly to a past event 
as definite as the references in them to the miracles 
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of amputating the leg of ‘Vishpala’, by ‘Ashavins’ or 
the rescuing of ‘Bhujyu’ from the sea. The references 
are not to the present or the current events which 
are common from day-to-day. Yet Tilak suggests that 
the sleep of the Ribhus is in continuous sense; 

(9) Rig-Veda says: ‘during these twelve days fields became 
ripe; water flooded into places which were dry, and 
herbs grew up.’ (Rig. 4-33-7) ' In face of this cate- 
gorical statement, the description which should sug- 
gest the spring time, the twelve days are alluded to 
belong to ‘Shishir’ (Magh Falguna), season by Tilak. 

(10) In the ‘Vrishakapi Sukta' ‘the Sun in the equinox’ 

is supposed to be the ‘Vrishakapi’ ; 

(11) The occasion of the return of ‘Vrishakapi’ to his home 

is also supposed to be in the latter portion of the 
Uttarayan (Summer Solistice); 

(is) In the ‘Dakshinayan’ (winter solistice), the ‘Orion’ 
appears on the horizon just at the time of the Sun- 
set. The Vrishakapi allegory is supposed to be 
based upon this astronomical phenomenon of the 
times. But it cannot be understood how when the 
Sun has already gone to his home in the ‘Dakshin- 
ayan’, this allegory of the Orion can be complete; 

(13) In the beginning of ‘Uttarayan’, the Orion disappears; 

and before that it rises in the night. It is, there- 
fore, not very' realistic to say that the Orion is a 
friend of the Sun. It has only to be imagined and 
supposed; 

(14) The expression ‘Turiyena Brahmana’,^ has been inter- 

preted to mean ‘with the help of the Turiya Mantra’. 
‘Turiya’ in fact means the fourth or the last. It is 
a proper noun. The Brahma means ‘Mantra’ which 
interpretation would surpass even the stretch of ima- 
gination of European scholars. We get many such 
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astounding revelations in this small thesis. If so 
many things have to be presupposed, then it is not 
difficult to fabricate any allegoiy . In the first mandal 
of the Rig-Veda, there is a hymn No. 123 which 
means ‘the grand chariot of Usha is yoked and ready 
and there is a galaxy of brilliant stars shining round 
it.’ ’ In this hymn, if this chariot is taken to mean, 
what is called the ‘Rohinishakat’ (the chariot of 
Rohini), then it can be very easily proved that the 
equinox on the North Pole must coincide with 
‘Ashlesha’, as the Sun would rise in that constella- 
tion after two months. This method may help to 
arrive at a desired conclusion, but on the whole, it 
is not a commendable one. In conclusion, there is 
no satisfactory ground to infer the occurrence of the 
vernal equinox in Mrigasheersh from this hymn. 

(Message of Rigved). 

Shxi Aprabuddha after thus showing that the argument o£ 
Tilak cannot stand the test of logic, has put forth his own 
criterion for the determination of the Vedic age. He has suc- 
cessfully answered a number of subtle doubts, and has 
shown that the mention of the Krittikas in the Shata- 
patha Brahman proves the equinox and that also when the 
constellation of the Krittikas enters the Vishuva, in other 
words, the actual equinox occurred in the beginning of the 
present-day Rohini-star. The age of Shatapatha according to 
him is about 3,000 years B.C. He argues that the mention of 
the name of Parikshitas in the Brihadaranyaka is not of ances- 
tors of the Pandavas, but of their descendants. That naturally 
brings the Vajasaneyi Samhita to about 3,000 years B.C. and 
the age of Rig-Veda to 4,000 years B.C. Shri Aprabuddha 
offers a strong criticism of Tilak’s arguments, though he arrives 
at the same conclusions regarding the age of Rig-Veda. 
There is of course, a slight difference in the meanings of the 
term, ‘the age of Rig-Veda’ as understood by both. 

31^^ aiT: tr^ 
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Aprabuddha states this difference as follows : — ‘In no case can 
the age of Rig-Veda be brought down this side of 4,000 
years B.C. Even according to Tilak that is the age of the 
Rig-Veda, but his thesis is slightly different. He holds that 
the Rig-Vedic civilisation must have existed since an indefi- 
nite remote age but its literature cannot be more ancient than 

4.000 years B.C. This Vedic literature specifically means the 
composition of the Rig-Veda which must have taken shape 
during the period between 4,000 to 25,000 years B.C. Tilak has 
indeed very satisfactorily shown the references to the North 
Pole in the Vedas. In his opinion, the hypothesis that a 
nomadic people carried the memories of the North Pole in 
their breasts for over a period of 4,000 to 5,000 years before 
recording them in the form of poetry is so absurd as does 
not deserve any consideration or refutation.’ The difference 
between the two scholars is, therefore, that whereas Tilak 
holds the Vedic civilisation to belong to a much ancient period 
though in his opinion its literature cannot be earlier than 

6.000 to 4,000 years; Aprabuddha argues that even the com- 
pilation of Vedic literature cannot be brought down in any 
case to this side of 4,000 years B.C. The conclusion, therefore, 
is that though all the critics of Tilak have raised objections 
against his arguments, yet they have directly or indirectly 
accepted his conclusions regarding the age of the Vedas. 

If, however, we look further into the wide jumps taken by 
other scholars in the field of Vedic age on the strength of this 
astronomical science, it will become apparent that very much 
like the geological science, astronomy is also as much con- 
founding if not equally helpless in solving this problem of 
the age of the Rig-Veda. Amongst the present-day research 
scholars except Dr, R. Shamshastri, all have taken very long 
and high jumps beyond the time determined by Tilak. It will 
be interesting to note some of the astounding theories put 
forth by the post-Tilak scholars. 

Pandit Patankar alias ‘Maharashtriya’ has suggested that the 
month Mrigasheersh must have been called ‘Agrahayan’ before 
the full-moon of the month came to be called ‘Agrahayani’. 
The event which fixed this name for the month as the start 
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of the year must have occurred according to time, when the 
North Pole was in the Orion, that is, as much ago as one full 
cycle of the ‘Sampat movement’. He determines the age of the 
Vedas as 21,000 years B.C. This scholar has, however, taken 
for granted very strange beliefs regarding the Geological 
changes and the seasonal conditions on so flimsy ground of 
references in such an unreliable and loose piece of literature 
like the ‘Harivamsh’ for such a scientific purpose. 

One Shri Lele and another Pandit Sudhakar Dwivedi have 
pushed the age further backwards by 40,000 and 54,000 
years B.C., respectively. 

Pandit Krishna Shastri Godbole relying upon astronomical 
grounds assigns the Vedas to a period of 18,000 years B.G. 
Adopting the same method and similar arguments which Tilak 
employs to prove his theory of Vasant-Sarapat, this scholar 
works upon the theory of Sharat-Sampat and determines the 
age of Vedas as 12,000 years earlier than what Tilak propounds. 

Pandit Dina Nath Shastri Chulet is, of course, the one 
scholar, who has assigned as ancient a period to the Vedas as 
could be imagined. He fixes the Rig-Vedic age as 1,50,000 
years B.C. The arguments which he relies upon have, of 
course, now turned against him. Depending upon an article 
of Abinash Chandra Das, he assumes 60,000 years as the requi- 
site period for the change in the geological conditions of 
Bharat, Shri Das himself has, however, narrowed down this 
period from 60,000 to 20,000 years: and it is funny to see 
that the whole structure of Pandit Chulet crashed down. 
Pandit Chulet has in one stroke disposed off, the theory of the 
‘Arctic Home’ of Tilak and that of the ‘Ar\an Empire’ of 
Pavgi by suggesting that all the miracles which have been 
described to take place in the Arctic Home by Tilak could 
surely have been witnessed in ancient times in Kashmir. 

Shri Kulkarni has rightly criticised Pandit Chulet as 
follows : — 

‘Shri Chulet indulges in assuming too many pre-suppositions. 
For instance, he says, that the vernal equinox was once in 
the constellation named ‘Bharat’ that is whence and how this 
country received that name. If you ask now on what giound 
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Shri Chulet formulates this theory — his answer which is more 
absurd than the theory is that little expression in Gita, “I am 
‘Shashi’ amongst constellations.” This “Shashi” according to 
Chulet is not, as all generally understand, the “moon”, but 
the sixth grade starlet known as “Shashak” which is situated 
in the constellation of “Bharat”. Chulet argues that the 
equinox must be sometime near the star to entitle it to be 
called the “Vibhuti”, representation of the “Almighty”. This 
means according to him that the Mahabharat which contains 
the above reference must have been composed at the time 
when the equinox was in “Shashak” or the “Mrigasheersh”. 
Naturally the Vedas must belong to a far remote period. If 
the argument looks plausible, it is really funny to see 
it crumble on the fact that the so-called name of the star 
“Shashak” was given only in this century and was never 
known in the Mahabharat times. These star-names like 
Shashak, Bharat, etc., were coined by Shri Jambhekar Shastri, 
very recently to make the English names understandable in 
Marathi. They are not traditional ancient names of the stars. 
The stars have been named after some individuals and famous 
personalities from the Mahabharat and the Puranas. Know- 
ing this well or not when someone tries to put meanings on 
them and use them to determine the age of the Vedas, the 
attempt is not only absurd, but without a parallel in the 
history of research scholarship.’ 

Shri Kulkarni who finds, very rightly, the fallacies in 
Chulet’s theory has indulged himself in similar speculations. 
Taking a statement, ‘The difference between the Chitra and 
Swati’,' which appears in the Shulba Sutra, Kulkarni calculates 
the period of 15,000 years for the event. Further, he offers 
his guesswork on the ground of the possibility of ‘Punarvasu’, 
‘Jalash’, ‘Bheshaj’, ‘Rudra’, and ‘Brahma alias Abhijit’, being 
jn the place of ‘Dhruva’ that the Rig-Veda contains references 
to astronomical events which occurred some 18,000, 19,000 and 
30,000 years before. It is doubtful, how much genuine the 
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verse containing the astronomical statement in the Shulba 
Sutra which Kulkarni relies upon, is, and therefore useful 
for the purpose of ascertainment of the Vedic period. 
Kulkarni himself appears to have entertained the doubt. 
All other arguments of his, are equally unsubstantial. For 
instance, in the simple expression ‘Brahma is the highest 
sphere of speech’, Kulkarni interprets the word ‘Param’ as the 
highest point in the sky, and ‘Brahma’, the ‘Abhijit’ star. On 
this far-fetched interpretation he pleads that the Brahma that 
is Abhijit was in the polar place. But all this is baseless. 
The meaning of the verse is simple, viz., ‘Brahma is the 
highest sphere of speech’ and this is in accordance with the 
philosophical concept in the Rig-Veda in regard to the highest 
speech. The reference under examination is a reply to a 
question. The question was, ‘I ask you. what is the end oJ 
this earth — the land’s end. Tell me, what is the cenre of this 
universe. What is the essence of a bull and a horse? And 
what is the highest abode of the speech?’ ' 

The answers to this series of questions were, ‘Altar is the 
end of the earth; this sacrifice is the centre of the universe; 
this soma-juice is the essence of a bull and a horse; and 
Brahma is the highest abode of speech.’ - 
From these questions and answers, it will be apparent that 
the interpretation of Kulkarni is totally fantastic. It was to 
impress and emphasise the signihcance and power of the 
‘institution of sacrifice’ in the Vedic age that the above ans- 
wers were given ahd in that sense only can be very' fittingly 
interpreted. 
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The Other reference which Kulkarni relies upon, is a verse 
from the Yajurveda. The astronomical interpretations which 
he tries to impose upon this is unwarranted. His argument 
discarding the meaning put upon this verse by Shri Shridhar 
Shastri Pathak is not correct. The verse is: 

(Question — ^What is that light which is like the Sun? 

What is that lake which is like the Sea? 

What is that which is greater than the Earth? 
What is that which is totally limitless? ’ 

Answer — Brahma is the light which is like the Sun! 

The sky is a lake like the Sea! 

Indra is greater than the world; and 
it is the ‘Cow’ that is limitless! ^ 

The questions and answers are so clear that there is no 
scope for interpreting the words ‘Brahma’, ‘Indra’ and ‘Dhenu’ 
in any other manner than the proverbial. 

We have thus reviewed the numerous attempts^ which have 
been made to determine the age of the Vedas on the strength 
of astronomical evidence and speculations. When we consider 
that the periods suggested by different scholars range between 
4,000 to 1,50,000 years B.C., all so confounding and mutually 
contradictory, we feel that the science of astronomy is also 
not a very convincing and a conclusive evidence to arrive at 
the correct age of the Vedas. Regarding those who assign the 
Vedas to a period between 1,200 to 20,000 years B.C., on the 
grounds, there also seems to be such a distracting contradic- 
tion amongst the distinguished authors like Prof. Max Muller, 
Shri Vinoba Bhave, Dr. Sampurnanand and others that a lay- 
man has no other go but to say, ‘there is no one wise, whose 
word can be taken as authority.’ ’ 

What do these divergent hypotheses regarding the Vedic 
age ranging over a distance of time of a hundred thousand 
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years show? It should be remembered that all these are 
speculations regarding the possible age of the composition ofi 
Rig-Veda. To take the least controversial conjucture, Rig- 
Veda texts cannot be brought to later than 4,000 years before 
Christ. Once we accept the vernal equinox in ‘Krittikas’ 
(Plaidias), according to the reference in the Shatapath Brahman, 
which can be precisely calculated to be 3,000 years B.C., then 
it follows that the Rig-Veda must belong to at least 4,000 
years before. This inference is beyond all controversy. Tilak 
holds the same view and there is a universal agreement regard- 
ing the proposition. If there be some doubts and objections 
in this regard, they are not about the inference, but the plausi- 
bility of some of the arguments. This proposition, however, 
establishes only one fact, viz., the later limit, that the Vedic 
age cannot be brought this side of 4,000 years before Christ. 

It does not in any way help in solving the riddle of the correct 
time or how much earlier it could be taken. Assuming that 
the Rig-Veda was composed between 6,000 to 4,000 years before 
Christ, there is also no means to assert what period must have 
taken for the development of the society to such a high stage 
of civilisation as is the subject of descriptions in the Rig-Veda. 
If the traditional belief that the present text of the Vedas is 
merely what was salvaged in the ‘Himapralaya (descent of the 
snows), is recalled and if we take into consideration such 
highly philosophical hymns like the ‘Nasadiya’ and the ‘Asya 
V'amasya’, then it becomes a matter of pure speculation how 
ancient the Vedic culture could be and how' high was the 
civilisation of the Vedic people. It has dehed all attempts to 
hx the age or assess the value of this ancient civilisation. It is 
indeed happy to note here that the \Vestem scholars, who 
have come out of the narrow conceptions about the age of 
creation and the civilisation of man as preached by the Chris- 
tian Missionaries, have begun to assert that it is beyond all 
hope of arriving at the correct estimate in regard to the 
ancient age of the Rig-Veda. 

In the task of fixing the latter limit of the Rig-Vedic times, 
Tilak has succeeded in placing it as far back as possible by his so- 
tailed ‘Dhruva’ proposition. But in regard to the farther limit 
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or the beginning of Vedic civilization, he had also nothing 
more convincing to say. Tilak has lucidly summarised how 
the ancient Bharatiya notions and convictions as well as the 
modem researches are reconciled on the question of the 
ancient age of the Vedas. Tilak says: — 

‘We may therefore safely assert that the religion of the 
primitive Arctic Home was correctly preserved in the form of 
traditions by the disciplined memory of the Rishis until it 
was incorporated, first into crude as contrasted with, the 
polished hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Orion period to be 
collected later on in Mandalas and finally into Samhitas; and 
that subject-matter of these hymns in inter-glacial, though its 
ultimate origin is still lost in geological antiquity. Without 
mixing up the theological and historical views, we therefore 
now state the two in parallel columns as follow's : — 

Theological view : Historical view : 

(1) The Vedas are eternal (i) The Vedic or the Aryan 

(Nitya), beginningless (Anadi) religion can be proved to be 
and not made by man inter glacial, but its ultimate 
(Apaurusheya). origin is still lost in geologi- 

cal antiquity. 

(2) The Vedas were des- (2) Aryan religion and cul- 

troyed in the deluge at the ture were destroyed during 
end of the last Kalpa. the last glacial period that in- 

vaded the Arctic Aryan 
Home. 

(3) At the beginning of the (3) The Vedic Hymns were 
present Kalpa, the Rishis, sung in post-glacial times by 
in substance, if not in form, poets who had inherited the 
through ‘tapas’, reproduced knowledge or contents thereof 
all the anti-deluvian Vedas, in an unbroken tradition 
which they carried in their from their anti-deluvian fore- 
memory by the favour of God. fathers. 

On comparison of the two columns, it will be found that 
the tradition about the destruction and the reproduction of 
the Vedas recorded by Vyasa in the Mahabharata verse referred 
to above, must be taken to have been founded substantially 
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on a historical fact. It is true that according to Puranic chro- 
nology, the beginning of the current ‘Kalpa’, is placed several 
thousands of years before the present time. But if according 
to the estimates of some modern geologists, the post-Glacial 
period is, even now, said to have commenced some 80,000 
years ago, if not earlier, we need not be much, surprised at 
the Puranic estimate, especially when as stated above, it is 
found to disclose a real tradition of 10,000 years assigned to a 
cycle of the four ‘yugas’ (epochs), the first of which began 
with the new Kalpa, or in the language of geology with 
the present post-Glacial period. We may, however, still 
assert that for all practical purposes, the Vedic religion can 
be shown to be beginningless even on strict scientific grounds. 

(Arctic Home, p. 458). 

Thus according to the ancient commentators as well as the 
modern research scholars and scientists, the beginning of the 
Vedic age cannot be correctly guessed. It is therefore no sur- 
prise that the question of the original home of such an 
ancient people should become a major controversy of the 
modern times. The Western scholars propagate the theory 
that the Atyan people whose social life, culture and civilisa- 
tion are reflected in the Vedic literature had migrated to 
India from some place in Central Asia. Tilak on the other 
hand, tried to establish the theory that, that original home of 
the Vedic Aryans was the region round about the North Pole. 

This region of the North Pole, the Arctic region, though 
uninhabitable today on account of its extreme cold was, Tilak 
has shown, worth habitation in ancient times before the 
deluge in the inter -glacial era. He has resolved successfully 
all the doubts about this one point in his reputed treatise — 
‘The Arctic Home in the Vedas’. 

It was in the year 1,820, for the first time that J. G. Rhodes 
had advanced a proposition on the evidence of the geographical 
descriptions in the chapter of Vendidad in the Avesta, the 
book of religion of the Parsis, that Central Asia was the 
original Home of the Aryans from where they spread over 
the whole globe. Schlegel, Pott, Lassen Jacob, Grim, Pictet 
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and other Western scholars endorsed and propounded further 
this theory of Rhodes. Dr. Latham however disproved the 
proposition and advanced an argument that the original home 
of the Aryans had to be searched somewhere in Europe. Prof. 
Kuhn supported this new theory and located this place some- 
where to the west of the Ural mountains and the north of 
France and Germany. There were a number of scholars who 
endorsed this view. But Prof. Gaiger, expressed his disagree- 
ment with, the theory and pleaded that Germany was the 
original home of the Aryans. This dispute about the original 
home is not confined to these above mentioned different 
theories. There are a large number of scholars who have 
been advocating for Russia, Turksthan, Uphratis delta, Scandi- 
navia, Iceland, Hungary and the adjoining territories, to be 
the home of the ancient Aryans. Dr. Warren was the first 
research scholar who came forward the first time to plead in his 
‘Paradise Found’ that the Arctic region was the place where 
there must have been human habitation in the ancient past. 
Tilak supported this proposition of Dr. Warren and on the 
evidence of Rig-Veda and Zend-Avesta, tried to establish that 
region as the original home of the Vedic Aryans. The basic 
thought at the bottom of this whole theory is that the origi- 
nal home of the Vedic Aryas must have been somewhere 
beyond Bharat from where they must have migrated to 
difierent parts of the globe. It was out of these migrating 
people one horde entered Bharat, conquered the original race 
residing here and settled down as the masters of the land. 

If someone asks why was it necessary to go in search of the 
original home of the Vedic Aryans outside Bharat, the palpable 
answer seems to be another hypothesis of the European scholars 
that the composers of the Vedic hymns were a people belong- 
ing to a distinct human race. The basis for this hypothesis is the 
imaginary evidence adduced in the study of comparative 
philology. The myth of a common or identical race also 
rests on the fascinating science of comparative philology and 
the sciences of anthropology and ethnology. The European 
Scholars discovered some resemblances in the diction and in 
some cwnmon words of Greek, h^tin, Tutonoic, Celtic. 
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Slavonic and the Zend language of the Avesta. On this dis- 
covery they built their theory of a group of related languages, 
which they named as Indo-European. All these languages in 
their opinion, must have had a common mother sometime in 
the past, as their origin and the people who spoke that 
language must have resided at the same common place. As 
the ancestors of the present races which speak Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Zend, Tutonoic, Celtic, Slavonic, spoke one language 
and resided in the same original home, these Western scholars 
advocated, they must have belonged to the same common 
stock. These tentative suggestions, surprisingly without being 
proved, soon acquired the weight of established theories. The 
idea of a common original language was conceived and pro- 
pagated by Prof. Max Muller. He labelled tho.se people as 
‘Aryans’, which form is derived from the \^edic term ‘Arya’. 
This hypothetical name ‘Aryan’ which was suggested to be 
given to the hypothetical race, the common stock of different 
human races soon came to be taken as a real fact on account 
of its resemblance with the term ‘Arya’ in the \^edas. The 
idea of an original stock of people, called ‘Aryas’ in the Vedas 
and Aryans by Max Muller came to take a firm root. It is 
strange though true that the theory' that a common or similar 
language presupposes common anceHrv' was not acceptable 
even to Max Muller, the father of the idea of common origin 
of languages. The Anthropologists also totally discard this 
theory. A number of very cogent reasons can, however, be 
assigned to explain the fact of the same or similar language 
being spoken by different people. From the conquest of a 
race to its primitive state of civilisation anything could become 
a justifiable rfeason for the resemblance of languages of 
peoples. That alone cannot establish common ancestry and 
heritage. Max Muller himself does not put more meaning in 
the term Aryan than that ‘they speak the languages derived 
from the same common mother’. He does not plead that re- 
semblance of languages can prove common stock of the race. 
Max Muller says: 

‘Aryans are those who speak an Aryan language, whatever 
their colour, whatever their blood. In calling them. 
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• Aryans, we predicate nothing of them except that the 
grammar of their language is Aryan. I have declared 
again and again that if I say Aryans, I mean simply 
those who speak an Aryan language. When I speak of them, 
I commit myself to no anatomical characteristics. The blue- 
eyed and fair-haired Scandinavians may have been conquerors 
or conquered. They may have adopted the language of their 
darker lords or vice-versa. To me, an ethnologist who speaks 
of Aryan races, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair is as great 
a sinner as a linguist who speaks of a ‘dolicho-cephalic’ dic- 
tionary or a brachy-cephalic grammar (long-headed and short- 
headed). As a matter of cold fact, and despite many opinions 
on the subject, we know very little racially about the ancient 
Indo-Europeans. We do not know whether they were one race 
or a mixture of types.’ 

— ('We Europeans’). 

Despite all this plain speaking and cautioning by the origi- 
nal conceiver of the idea of common language, the hypothetical 
term ‘Aryan’ came to convey as an established theory of a 
race of Aryans which was firmly embraced by the European 
scholars and their blind disciples. Those of the Western 
scholars who did not accept the hypothesis to be well proved, 
draw the inference that at the least the races spoke a common 
language. But these also aflirmed that their original home 
must have been a common one in some common place. These 
dissentters however coined different names such as Indo- 
Germanic, Wiros, Indo-Europeans, etc., to name the ancestors. 

The Europeans of the present times claiming to belong to 
the same Aryan race of the old days, imagined that the Aryans 
must have had the same features and colour as the present-day 
Europeans. These Aryans of fair white colour, long sharp 
noses and blue eyes left their original home in the Arctic 
r^on according to the theory of Tilak in the inter-glacial 
epoch and descended to different directions. This superior 
race of Aryans, wherever it went conquered the original habi- 
tants of the place and ruled over them imposing on them 
completely their culture and domination. The Aryans being 
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white, the races which they conquered must have been black, 
as in the thoughts of these Western scholars, the white 
race is born to rule and the black to be ruled over. This 
prejudiced notion of the Westerners had its effect upon their 
theories in the field of pure historical research also. It is on 
that account that the black races are presented as the 
enemies of the white people. They call them as the 
Dravidas, Asuras, and Dasyus, etc. With such horrible pre- 
sumptions when the Western scholars handled this subject 
they began to unfold the histoiy, seen as if by some eye-wit- 
nesses, as one continued aggression and conquest of Bharat by 
the Aryans, the land which belonged to and was occupied by 
the black races. 

Dr. Bagchi, Illiot Smith, Coldwell, Sir Herbert Sisley and 
others propounded the theory that the predecessors of the 
Aryans in Bharat were people belonging to Austric and 
Dravidian races of black colour, long heads and flat noses. 
These aboriginals had according to the above scholars a 
higher civilisation and a richer language. Later on as a sequel 
to the discovery of an old civilisation buried in Mohen-jo-daro, 
it came to be asserted, that the Indus-Valley civilisation was 
not Aryan but Dravidian in form and content. It was also 
suggested that these Dravidians and the .Sumerians belonged 
possibly to the same race, as was said to be proved from their 
scripts. When it is, however, recalled that the coins discovered 
in Mohen-jo-daro bear Sanskrit names, there is no go but to 
infer that the civilisation was of the Vedic Aryans. It has to 
be said with regret that these scholars do not deduce theories 
from the record and evidence as they are discovered, but try 
to interpret all the discoveries to endorse their preconceived 
ideas. And in this, they care not, if they have to set aside 
more reliable evidence of philology, which is otherwise held 
supreme, and depend upon the uncertain and imperfect 
science of anatomy long-and-short-head measurements, etc., in 
order to assert that the Mohen-jo-daro civilisation was not 
Aryan but Dravidian. 

The late Shri Daji Nagesh Apte had, years back, very boldly 
advanced the proposition that Sumerian and Vedic people 
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ware racially identical and their civilisation was also common. 
His thesis convincingly based on astronomy, philology, religion 
and mythology was not, however, considered to have been 
established, the Mohein-jo-daro civilisation was denied to be 
i^wan, and the identity or the near relation between the Arya 
and Sumerian civilisations was refuted. These imaginary 
Aryans when they came to the borders of this country, Bharat, 
could conquer the original inhabitants as their arms w'ere 
superior to those of the black inhabitants. This hyjxithesis 
of common race of Aryans, their migration and subsequent 
conquest of the black races had been so effectively propagated 
that even such a giant of a genius like Tilak came under its 
influence and accepted it without thorough examination. Tilak 
had accepted this theory of the common race deduced from 
the study of comparative philology and endorsed it in his 
reputed book the ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas’. It is a misfor- 
tune that having all the genius and intellect to test the truth 
behind the theory he accepted it without doing so. Amongst 
the modern scholars, only Dr. Ketkar had had the clarity of 
thought to grasp the fallacy, and the courage to boldly expose 
it. Dr. Ketkar observes; ‘The Europeans were so much fas- 
cinated with the word ‘Aryan’ that they began to apply the 
term to themselves and then followed the cycle of different 
connotations of the word. Having failed to understand this 
fact, the careless Western and many an ’ Indian scholar per- 
suaded themselves to believe that the word ‘Arvan’ is merely 
a derivative of the Sanskrit word ‘Arya’. They thus started 
understanding and translating the Vedic word ‘Arya’ as ‘Aryan’ 
and the English word ‘Aryan’ as Arya. This is a total mis- 
conception of the word. The rendering of the Vedic word 
‘Arya’ as ‘Aryan’ is a gross misuse of the word in a far-fetched 
sense. An effort is being made to clothe the Vedic word 
‘Arya’ with the sense of the Aryan as the Europeans want to 
understand and present it. The argument which the Euro- 
pean writers have advanced for this idea is as follows: — 
In very ancient past, in the days of the Vedic mantras some 
people migrated to Bharat. They were fair in colour. They 
called themselves “Aryas”. Those whom they fought were 
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black people and they called them “Dasyus”. From those 
Dasyus the Aryas conquered this country.’ Thus having first 
prepared the premises and the conclusion the Western scholars 
have written the history in a very simple manner. The idea 
at the root of this argument is of course a fact that the 
difference of colour excites hatred and enmity. And then 
having supposed that all the original inhabitants of this land 
were black people, who were labelled as Dravids, and 
Dasyus, it became very simple inference to assert that the in- 
coming ‘Aryas’ defeated these original black races of the 
Dasas. As the Europeans were alleged to have some secret 
and ulterior motive in presenting this sort of reasoning and 
process of the conquest of the black bv the white in order to 
find a historical justification for their own aggression and con- 
quest of the black races, there was also a similar dormant 
desire in the minds of the educated few Indians who wel- 
comed their theory and endorsed it gladly. They thought in 
their minds, that in doing this they would have the satisfac- 
tion of being called the descendants of the \’'edic Aryas and 
would at the same time be related to the Europeans, who 
began to call themselves ‘Aryans’. It was such a train of 
thought, it may be unpleasant to confess, that inspired many 
of our scholars to endorse the view, as this at once placed 
them in the class of one-time conquerors of the Dravidians> 
the alleged black races of Bharat, as distant brothers of the 
present Europeans. The European idea to sum up is as fol- 
lows; — (i) The people who created the Vcdic literature 
belonged to one particular stock of the human race; (2) the stock 
of the race was called the ‘Aryas’ which became their racial 
name; (3) the Dasyus belonged to a totally different race, they 
were invariably black; (4) it was on account of the mixture 
of the white and black that the caste came to be evolved; 

(5) for all practical purposes colour and caste are synonymous: 

(6) caste originally was derived from colour: (7) the difference 
in colours accounted for the caste system which became 
broadly fourfold. Such are the ideas that have spread far and 
wide. How far they are correct and justified nobody, neither 
Europeans nor Bharatiyas, have cared to examine or investi- 
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gate. It is unfortunate that the above set of ideas and the 
logic behind them are flattering to both the Europeans as well 
as the Hindu Brahman scholars, which is the real reason why 
they are not being attacked and exposed. But this tendency 
is really a great handicap and a hurdle in the task of histori- 
cal research.’ 

(Maharashtriya Jnanakosh, Part III, p. 27-28). 

Thus it becomes necessary to understand the word ‘Aiya’ in 
all its aspects before we make an inquiry into their original 
home or of the home of the people whose life and civilisa- 
tion are reflected in the literature that is broadly known as 
the Vedas. 



CHAPTER lY 


THE ARYAS AND THE ANARYAS 

The word ‘Ary a’ occurs innumerable times in the Vedic 
literature. At no place, however, it is used to denote a race. 
This one fact shakes the very foundation of the whole struc- 
ture of theories based on the term ‘Aryan’ coined by the 
Europeans. At least that peculiar hypothesis of the ‘Aryan 
race’ fabricated by the Western scholars can be shown to have 
no relation with the people whose life and civilisation are 
reflected in the Vedic books. AV’e have already referred to 
the unambiguous opinions of ethnologists and philologists like 
Prof. Max Muller, how wrong and deceptive it is to draw any 
inference of common ancestry from the unity or resemblance 
of languages. Comparative philolog)' having thus been admit- 
ted as undecisive and insufficient to prove the unity of race, 
one has to turn to the other evidence. But before we do that 
let us examine the evidence of literature which is more 
eloquent and weighty. The literature we mean is of course 
the Vedasi themselves. The Vedas contain the word ‘Ary'a’ 
innumerable times. What is the sense in which so significant 
a key-word has been used in the Vedas? 

The words ‘Arya’ and ‘Dasyu’ are of common use in the 
Vedas. But neither of them denotes a race. It is a misfor- 
tune that our history-books are all written on the hypothesis 
that these were two distinct races always at war against each 
other. That is a myth without any substantial basis. In the 
first place, there are not very many wars in the Vedic litera- 
ture. The wars which are referred to are all amongst the 
Devas and the Demons. The only one that could be reckon- 
ed as a real war was the Dasharajna War (War of Ten Kings). 
But even that was certainly not a war between the two races, 
the Aryas and the Dasyus. 

The European scholars first came across the word ‘Arya’ 
only in the Vedic literature. They found that this word was 
sometimes used in opposition to the word ‘Dasyus’. On that 
discovery they began to build their theory of the strife 
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between the Aryas and the Dasas. These European scholars 
have fallen into many similar errors. For instance, finding the 
names of rivers mentioned in the Vedas, similar to the rivers 
in the Punjab, these learned researchers jumped to the con- 
venient conclusion that the whole of the Vedic literature must 
have been written in the Punjab. Having prejudiced them- 
selves that the Arya was a race of people, and finding it 
on the border-land of the country of Punjab, they deduced a 
conclusion that the race must have come from somewhere 
outside India. Next noting the fights between the so-called 
fair ‘Aryas’ and the black ‘Dravidas’, who resisted them, they 
drew the corollary that the Aryas were the invaders and the 
Dasas were the conquered race, the original inhabitants of 
this land. But bear well in mind, there is no evidence to 
show that this supposed aggressor race bore the name ‘Aryas’, or 
that this land was inhabited only by the black-coloured IDasyus 
or Dasas whom the Aryas conquered. And yet the Europeans 
have almost taken these two as axioms. It can be clearly proved 
that all this is blind man’s bluff. 

Dr. Ketkar has suggested some tests to be remembered in 
the interpretation of these two words — in the sense of races. 
He lays down; (i) ‘the ttses of the words in their other — 
worldly meanings should not be taken as basis for our investi- 
gation; (2) all extracts in which the word “Arya” is used as 
an adjective in the sense of a civilised and refined person or 
class should not be taken into consideration; (3) the use of 
the word “Arya” in which it denotes colour and class, cannot 
be useful in our study; and (4) the use of the word “Dasyu” 
in a figurative sense in such phrases as “destruction of the Dasyu 
enemy” cannot teach us anything.’ * If all the mentions of the 
words Arya and Dasyu which occur in the Rig-Veda and the 
Atharva-Veda are applied this test, we find that in not a 
single instance were the words used to denote the race. On 
the other hand, if it is assumed, that the Dasyus were the 
enemies of the Arya race, that also cannot be sustained by 
the Vedic texts ; rather we find in the Vedas the com- 


* Maharashtriya Jnana'xosh, Part III. p. 29. 
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posers of hymns referring to both the Aryas and Dasyus as 
the enemies whom they desired to conquer. The following 
two mantras from the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda say : — 

‘He who worships you, O Manyu, )Ou bestow on him the 
all conquering strength; with Thy support, we shall vanquish 
both these our enemies the Aryas and Dasyus.' (R-V 10-83-1 
and A-'V 4-32-1). 

With the alleged superior arms in their hands, how can 
the theory of the Aryan race pitched on the borders against 
the Dasyus of Bharat to make their forced inroad survive in 
the face of such explicit statements where the Aryas them- 
selves are mentioned as the enemies? 

In another place we are told : — 

‘O Indra, bless us with inexhaustible and eternal strength 
enabling us to overpower our enemies, so that the Dasas can 
be turned into Aryas; and our own relatives who are now 

our enemies will be crushed.' If the term ‘Arva’ isas here 
used in the sense of a particular race of specific blood, how 
could it be imagined that the Dasas could be converted to 
the race of the Aryas? If the Dasas could be turned into 
Aryas, it clearly indicates that the word ’Arsa’ was used in 
the Vedas, not in the sense of race, but purely to denote 
culture and qualities. To so impute the import of race and 
family in the word Arya is pure imagination without any 
logical or real substance in it. Similar is the fate of the fanci- 
ful inferences drawn about the supposed fair colour, blue eyes 
and sharp noses of the Aryas contrasted tvith, the black colour 
and flat noses of the Dasyus. The A'edic Sage Kanva, who 
was the Preceptor of a branch of the White Yajur-Veda has 
been described in the Rig-Veda (M. 10:31) as black in colour, 
though he was a full-blooded Arya. It is evident from this 
instance that an Arya could be black as Kanva was, whom 

cfJTi jsrr ^ g|?ti ?ff^r i » 
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nobody would dare say to be a Das. What we have quoted 
above is not a solitary expression of the desire to vanquish 
the Arya and Das enemies. The Vedic Rishis have in many 
other places given vent to this their pent-up feelings against 
both the Aryas and the Dasyus. In the following verses, tha 
Vedic Sage says: — 

‘O, much- praised Indr a, those Dasas, and Aryas who do not 
worship, if they itch to fight against us, may you help us to 
vanquish them. There is no doubt that we shall kill them in 
the battle.’ (R. 10.38.3). 

fwi qq di?qg?iw ii 

‘O Protectors of the Good, Indra and Agni, you destroy all 
those Aryas and the Dasas who obstruct us; you destroy all 
our enemies.’ (R. 6.60.6). 

The term ‘Arya-Vritra’ in the above verse has been explain- 
ed by Sayan as the ‘enemy in the person of Arya’. Mr. Griffith 
also agrees with this explanation of Sayan. Sayan’s comment on 

(Sayan Bhashya). 

the word is fully convincing. He says: ‘Arya Vritra is one 
who creates obstacles in the Aryas’ performance of the sacrifice 
by such acts as “Abhicharik”, etc.’ There are innumerable 
tales of such incidents in the Puranic literature. If all 
those stories are taken into account and a comprehensive 
interpretation is attempted, then there is no escape but 
to come to the conclusion that the term ‘Arya’ is not a deno- 
mination of the race or colour, but a determination of the 
virtues and culture of a refined and civilised mode of life. 

This word ‘Arya’ occurs 33 times in the Rig-Veda, and 16 
in the Atharva-Veda, seven times out of which the Rig-Vedic 
mantras are repeated. Modern scholars hold the Rig-Veda to 
be the only ancient piece in the Vedic literature and hence 
it would be enough for our purpose to examine the parti- 
cular references appearing in it. The common meanings o£ 
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the word as used in the Rig-V'eda are, master, God, learned, 
singer, desotee, host, good and noble, impelling spirit, friend, 
man devoted to action, and patron, etc. The Atharva-Veda 
also uses the word in similar senses. Now, applying the tests 
laid down bs Dr. Ketkar, the word seems to invariably indi- 
cate specific qualities and virtues. The original import of the 
word was to indicate the people who possessed unexpected 
devotion to the ‘institution of sacrifice’ which was considered 
to be the indispensable virtue or the inseparable characteristic 
of the noble community. From this the ^vord came to denote 
a status and a culture supposed to be superior than those of 
the people from amongst the non-conforming Aryas them- 
selves and the Dasyus generally, who did not perform the 
sacrifices. Dr. Ketkar opines that the word is a distinguishing 
mark between those who perform the sacrifices and those who 
did not. The priest class had of course its enemies in both the 
folds of the performers and the non-performers of the sacrifices. 
The word ‘Dasyu’ does not seem to have been used, hotvever, to 
indicate a race or a tribe. Thus the term Arya used to denote 
only those people who performed their sacrifices in a paiticular 
manner. But the European-coined word ‘Aryan’ does not 
connote this sense. The long strife in the then society to 
which we get numerous references, was between the people 
of the same country' which included both the white and the 
black. It is not necessary to imagine that the white people 
came from somewhere outside and fought against the alleged 
black aboriginals and conquered them. 

One of the strong arguments on which this myth of 'con- 
quest of the black’ by the ‘white’ is fabricated is based on the 
word "V^arna’. The four classes because they are called 
‘Varnas’, the whole society is alleged to ha\e been divided 
according to the shades of their skin colours. There is how- 
ever one genuine difficulty in accepting this thesis as the 
relevant colours are only two, but the classes \\hich they have 
given rise to are four. Thus this explanation of the word 
‘Varna’ in the sense of colour being the basis of the four-fold 
division of the society is not convincing. Further more, the 
performance of the sacrifice was not the only niterion to be 
5 
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called an ‘Arya’. Besides this unadulterated devotion to an 
inviolable rule of life, there was also another qualification, 
namely, the capacity to know and speak a perfect language of 
sixty-three or sixty-four syllables which the Ary as had evolved. 
The Aryas who spoke this accomplished language have often 
expressed their ridicule and railing at the Asuras who could 
not pronounce some syllables like “ ^ ” (‘R’). Those, who 
shouted '' ^55^55^. are described to have been defeated. These 
latter were individualists and worshippers of the dead and 
their corpses. When we consider this contradistinction, we 
have naturally to conclude that the ‘.\rya’ meant onlv those 
people who belonged to a superior status and culture and 
followed a distinct mode of life, and who could well excel in 
the use of a language having sixty-three or sixty-four syllables. 
It is v'ery evident that the Rig-Vedic Aryas were verv proud 
of their language which thev considered to be the most re- 
fined and perfect. 

Thus we have broadly indicated the meaning of the word 
‘Ar)a’. Now let us turn to the words Das, Dasyu, Astir and 
Dravid, the alleged rivals of the Arvas. What we can concede 
at the most is to accept that the ‘Dravid' was a distinct com- 
munity. Even for those who hold this view, it is impossible 
to show, however, that the Dravids had any culture ver\ much 
distinct from that of the Aryas. 

What is the evidence for suggesting that the Dravidians 
were a distinct race with a pure culture of their own? It is 
vaguely imagined that the relics of an ancient civilisation 
buried under the debris in Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro have 
had something to do with the Dravidian race and its culture. 
The interpretations of the relics discovered there arc, how- 
ever, subjected to a severe attack from various scholars with 
the result that now nobody is inclined to accept the hrst 
hypothesis that the relics prove the existence of the Dravidians 
as the original inhabitants of this country who were conquer- 
ed by the in coming Aryas. The Harappa remains with some 
coins and coloured pottery, were discovered in the year igai, 
in the district of Montgomery in the Punjab. Next year 
another sight at Mohen-jo-daro furnished more evidence of a 
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long-buried civilisation. Under the supervision and direction 
of Sir John Marshall, the then Director of Archaeology of the 
Government of India, diggings ^vere carried on at both the 
places for a number of years till about 1927. On the hnds in 
the unearthed cities. Sir John Marshall, prepared a monu- 
mental colume ‘Mohenjodaro and Indus Valley Civilisation’ 
which was published in the year 1931. 

No^v the articles recovered from these sites bear indeed a 
close resemblance to those collected as the relics of the 
Sumerian cisilisation in ancient towns. Research scholars have 
produced a complete thesis on the basis of the evidence sup- 
plied by Mohenjodaro. Their conclusions are broadly as 
follows : — 

The people of the Indus \’alley had an elaborate know- 
ledge of town-planning. Mohenjodaro is one such specimen 
of a planned town with well-laid streets and roads, long and 
broad, and opening to the cast. Big and well-built houses, 
public halls, kitchens, baths, excellent water-channel system, 
and filtering arrangements are supposed to be there. All the 
building work was finished with burnt bricks and plastered 
with ‘chiinam’. 

It appears that Ihe people had a kind of picture-script; but 
at the same time some inscriptions bearing writings in Sans- 
krit alphabets ha\e Ijeeu also recovered. 

From this Prof. Langdon infers that this script of the Indus 
\’alley was possibly the original .script from which the Brahmi 
was evolved Avhich later became the common source of the 
Deonagari and other Indian ‘Aksharmalas’ — alphabets. Picto- 
rial representations of ‘Earth Goddess’, ‘Shiva in the Yogasan’, 
‘Tree-Worship’, ‘Worship of the Liiiga’ and such other things 
have been discovered in the diggings. From the script found 
on the carvings, scholars deduce a resemblance in the people 
of the Indus Valley with the Sumerians. It is now decisively 
held that the civilisations of Harappa and Mohenjodaro are 
identical. I'he common opinion of these scholars is that this 
civilisation has no relation with the Vedic, but that it is 
nearer to the Sumerian and in some respects higher than the 
latter. It is also argued that this Indus Valley civilisation is 
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of a Dravidian type, and that the Dravidian and the Sumerian 
people belonged to the same stock of human race. If one 
were to ask the logic behind such inferences, then again, we 
are given the same chain of hypothetical pre-suppositions 
which have been mentioned before. "We are told that the 
‘Aryans’ confronted the Dravidians on the frontiers of India. 
These Dravidians were the worshippers of the ‘Shishna Devas’ 
as mentioned in the Rig-Veda. Because some symbols and 
idols of the ‘Linga’ are found in the Mohen-jo-daro, these 
scholars suggest that the people who built that civilisation 
must have been Dravidians. For the proposition of the iden- 
tity or the near relation of the Dravidian and the Sumerian 
peoples, they advance the arguments of ethnology, the ana- 
tomy and the cephalic indexes. (It will be noted with interest 
that the word ‘cephals’ — G=:Kephals, is the same as the 
Sanskrit word ‘Kapal’ — which means the forehead). 

If, however, one examines critically all these dilferent argu- 
ments advanced in support of the theors, so juany glaring 
fallacies will become self-evident. The term ‘Shishna Dev’ 
which is the foundation of the fantastic theory, that the 
Dasyus were the worshippers of the ‘Ling’ and that the Indus 
Valley people were such worshippers of the Linga and there- 
fore they were Dravidians, is itself of a very dubious meaning. 
The term ‘Shishna Dev’ as used in the Rig-Veda does not 
mean ‘the worshipper of Ling’ as it is supposed to do. It 
.simply conveys the sense of a sexy or looseness of character. 
If this sensible meaning is taken, the whole hypothesis falls 
to the ground. 

The Dasyus are described in the Vedas as ‘Adevayu’, 
‘Ayajvan’ ‘Avrata’ (aq^), Akarman’ (8RB5^), 

‘Anyavrata’ (gj^q^d), ‘Murdeo’ ‘Anas’ (gRie), 

‘Pishangbhrushti’ (ftifPigfS), ‘Mridhrawach’ 

‘Vivach’ (^qi5t), ‘Droghvach’ ‘Shishnadev’ 

and ‘Pishang’ ‘Kravyad’ 

Out of these epithets applied to the Dasyus, there is no dis- 
pute or controversy about the meanings of so many adjectives. 
Dasyus are said to be ‘non-believers in gods’, ‘non-performers 
of sacrifices’, ‘worshippers of other deities’, etc. The adjec- 
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lives which ha\'e become the subjects of fierce controversy and 
disputed meanings are ‘Mura-De\a’. ‘Anas’ and the ‘Shishna 
Dev‘. The word ‘Mura-Dev’ is interpreted as those, whose 
gods were simpletons : ‘Anas’ means ‘noseless’, that is flat- 
nosed: and ‘Shishna-Dev’ is supposed to mean ‘worshippers of 
the Linga’, Modern critics and research scholars are trying to 
discover in these words the distinguishing phvsical character- 
istics and colour of the Dasvus, their mode of worship and 
their faith. The word 'Pishangbhrushti' which was 

interpreted by them to mean black colour, does not very much 
strengthen their case, as we have shown that even amongst 
the Aryas, there were dark-skinned people. We have already 
referred to the colour of the .Sage Kanva. as described in the 
Rig-Veda. It is indeed this riddle of the words Krishna and 
Shukla which has given sufficient scope for scholars to weave 
their wild imaginations depicting the epic struggle between 
the black-and-white skinned people. Shri K. Rajwade, 
otherwise one of the most talented of the research scholars 
that this centurv has produced, has in the name of historical 
research realh woven a thrilling fiction round these two words 
in one of his many famous volumes, the ‘Radha-Madhav-Vilas 
Champu’. It is forgotten that many a time these two words 
’Krishna’ and ‘.Shukla’ (Black and White), are used not to 
describe anv colour, but just in the sense of superior and in- 
ferior, or good and bad, or of one parts or the enemy of it. 
In the battle i)f Kashgar, the people of one and the same 
stock and race svere nick-named ‘svhite and black’ according 
to their sides. Kuropatkin in his book ‘Kangaria’ observes 
about the Tartar people as follows: ’The opposing’ Tartars 
of the same race svere called the White and the Black moun- 
taineers.’ Thus though great .scholars ha\e gone to the length 
of deducing an inference to the effect that the people profes- 
sing the Krishna Yajurveda were a mixed race, it will be 
apparent that the mere svords Black and White do not con- 
\incingly prove the same. 

What is said about the fallacv in the inference drawn from 
the words Krishna and Shukla is more true in regard to the 
interpretation of term ’Anas’ If the word is inter- 
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preted to mean nosdess, i.e., flat-nosed to denote the anatomy 
of the ‘Dasyus’, then there ivould be a ridiculous situation in 
that we find proofs in the Rig-V'^eda itself, to suggest beyond 
doubt that the anatomy of the Dasvus and the Aryas was 
similar. There was very little apparent difference which could 
distinguish them. In the ist Mandal of the Rig- Veda, Indra 

“f^RTfr ^ ” 

is asked to ‘Knoiv those who are Aryas and the other, Dasyus'. 
From this it becomes apparent that there was no distinguish- 
ing mark for the Dasyus to be recognised as such. Therefore 
the word ‘Anas’ does not mean no,seless, nor that the Dravi- 
dians were flat-nosed. The word only means that they could 
not pronounce correctly the sixtv-three or sixty-four alphabets 
of the Sanskrit language. The Ar^as were exceedingly proud 
of their tongue and speech. They ridiculed those who could 
not articulate distinctly the alphabets, as having no noses 
(to produce the nasal .sounds). It is on account of this very 
reason that the ‘Dasyus’ were also censured as ‘Vivach’, 
‘Droghvach’. In that case the word only means the people 
who had no nasal pronunciations in their speech. 

Coming to the most controversial word ‘.Shishna-Dev’, we 
charge the modern scholars of having deliberately interpreted 
it to mean ‘the worshippers of Linga’ in order to support 
their theory' that the Dravidians had an independent civilisa- 
tion of their own and that the Indus Valley civilisation was 
Dravidian. There are certain representations of ‘Ling-Wor- 
ship’ in the Indus Valley relics and therefore the Dravidians 
Were called ‘Ling-worshippers’. This interpretation is not 
backed by tradition. Yaska explains the word as ‘profligates— 
those who are plunged in unbridled sexual enjoyment. 

Yaska who must have inherited traditional interpretation of 
the Vedas and who of course tried to explain them with his 
eyes ever fixed upon the central theme of the ‘Institution of 
Sacrifice’, cannot be brushed aside in the interpretations of 
such words, which are not scientific or astronomical. On the 
p^her hand, the explanation of the word in context of the 
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AAorship of the phallus-Linga is also inwarranted and unfit' 
ting in the place where it occurs. 

Principal Bidhu Shekhar Bhattacharva in his paper read 
before the 6ih Oriental Conference at Patna, has lucidlv ex- 
plained the various meanings of the word Dev tvhen it comes 
as a latter-half of a compound word in the old Sanskrit. He 
tells us that the word ‘Dev’ when it comes in the latter-half 
of a word does not mean worshipper but ‘devoted’. For inst- 
ance. he cites the words, ‘ivratridc\’. ‘Pitrnde\’. etc., which all 
mean devoted to, dedicated to. and not ‘the worshipper of . 
In the Puranic literature we often get a compound ‘Slri-Dev’ 
where also it must be taken to mean attached to women. In 
the same way this word ‘.Shi.shna-Dc\ ’ also means ‘indulgence 
in sex’ and not the ‘worshippers of Linga'. This is the sense 
in which our traditional commentators like Yaska and Savan 
explain it and there is no reason to discard their meanings. 

Dr. Rov also understands the word in the sense of sex. 
Dr. Muir emphaticalh' asserts: ‘Howerer interesting, there- 
fore. it would be to find a proof of the existence of phallic 
worship among the aboriginal tribes contemporarv with the 
\'edic Rishis. it must be confessed that the word does not 
supply this evidence.’ 

.-Assuming for a moment that the word does suggest the 
‘Worship of Linga’ what is the evidence to show that the 
worship was found only Avith the ‘.AnatAas’ or the Dravidians, 
except the pet and patent speculation of the European 
scholars Avho are totally ignorant with the forms of Avorship 
and the institution of sacrifice of the A’edic people. Malta 
Mahopadhxava Krishna Sha-htri Gliide has on the other hand 
very convincingly repudiated all these theories in regard to 
the ‘Linga-Avorship’ and e-tablishcd that phallicism had its 
root in the original Fire-Avorship. In his famous and univer- 
sally accepted article: ‘The Origin of Mahadeo' he has shown 
bevond all doubt that there is no need to presuppose a sepa- 
rate culture to account for the fact of the phallicism in 
Bharat. That rather endorses the atcw that the Indus Valley 
civilisation is only a part of the Vedic culture and that there- 
f(Are the discovery of the ‘Worship of Linga’ in the unearthed 
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relics does not prove that the civilisation was Dravidian. 
However, it is amusing to note that the great scholar, 
Sir John Marshall, who has deciphered the finds and given 
an interpretation of the civilisation does not notice any very 
great resemblance there ivith the alleged Sumerian culture 
and civilisation. On the other hand, he finds a greater 
difference between the two. Sir Marshall observes: ‘Points 
of difference between these civilisations are more numerous 
than the points of similarity.’ 

y — {Times of India : 28th Jan. 1929). 

Those who have studied the discovered finds of the Indus 
Valley have howerer noted that the diggings do not convince 
one of a whole and complete civilisation; it is only a repre- 
sentation of a part of some great one. It ivill be noticed that 
in the set of tools and instruments and some weapons that 
have been recovered here, there are no %veapons of war at all. 
This is a perplexing fact in as much as it cannot be imagined 
that a people who were at that stage of civilisation should 
not be conservant with the art of war and its weapons, or 
that they could live their life in peace without use of them 
or recourse to war in those early days. The absence of arms 
and weapons in that window on the alleged Dravidian civili- 
sation poses a question: How did they cam on the struggle 
with the ‘Aryans’ without arms and weapons, if thev at all 
did it? That leads one to the conclusion that at the most 
the discovery is of a part of social life of the people just a< 
if the campus of a university or the like. Only such a suppo- 
sition can explain the partial manifestation of a civilisa- 
tion as unscreened in the Valley at the sight of Mohenjo- 
daro tvhich tvas buried underground as a result of some great 
natural cataclysm like an earth-quake or an unprecedented 
deluge. 

There are certain finds in the dug-out citv, which cannot 
at all I;e sa tisf actor ilv explained except by recourse to Vedic 
ideas and ways of life. That also necessarilv forces a conclu 
sion on us that the civilisation, glimpses of tvhich we get in 
the Indus \’'alley diggings, was decisivelv Vedic. 
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VVe have already referred to the two pictures iu the finds. 
In one, two faces are shown to shoot forth from branch of a 
tree ; in the other six faces peep out! of the branches of a 
similar tree. Some scholars have thrown out a fantastic 
speculation that the representations are of ghosts living 
in the trees. How ridiculous it is ; to claim a high level 
mark for the civilisation on one hand, and on the other hand, 
to impute such a primitive idea of the worship of ghosts and 
goblins to the people who had reached such a rich stage of 
life and thoughts? Both the pictures in our view can be fully 
and sensibly explained on the background of two hymns in 
the Rig-Veda, viz., ‘Asva Vamasya’, etc. The hymn says; ' 

“51 

‘Two winged comrades in life and love perch on the same 
tree; the one eats sweet “pippal” fruit; the other enjoys the 
sight (without testing the fruit)’. It actually means, the sight 
pleases the other which flushes in contentment. 

The concept of two bird-comrades and the beginningless 
protector of the ‘six universes’ occurring ahead in this ‘sukta’ 
is, we think very effectivelv illustrated by the two pictures in 
the Mohen-jo-daro. Only this explanation fits in with the 
state of civilisation which we are ascribing to the people 
whose life is supposed to be reflected in the vallev unearthed. 
It will, therefore, be right to hold that the Mohen-jo-dato 
civilisation is just a part and parcel of the Vedic one. Thus 
is disputed the theory of a separate civilisation of the nasvus, 
Dasas or the Dravidians. 

Is there any other independent evidence to suggest much 
less to prove the existence of any exclusive civilisation of the 
Dravidians and the Dasyus? Honest scholars have admitted 
their helplessness. For it is invariably experienced that where- 
ever some supposed evidence in support of the Dravidian cuT 
ture and civilisation is discovered, it is never found to be 
independent and exclusive but alwavs mixed up with the 
signs and symbols of the "Vedic culture. Why not then honestly 
admit that there is nothing like pure Dravidian culture and 
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civilisation at all? Dr. Keith in his volume on ‘The Religion 
and Philosophy of the Vedas’ has, after all his attempts to 
trace an independent Dravidian civilisation had failed, 
observed: ‘We have insufficient knowledge of what was true 

Aryan, and we knotv facts regarding Dravidian though only 
long after it had been affected bv the Aryan invasion. Here as 
often confession of ignorance is preferable to the affectation 
of knowledge.’ 

Dr. Pran Nath holds the view that the Indus Valiev Civili- 
sation is originally a facet of the \’edic Civilisation. It was 
from here, according to him, the people carried the social cul- 
ture and civilisation to Sumer, which is now come to be 
called the .Sumerian civili.sation. It is on that account that, 
there is so much resemblance between the t-wo. Dr. Pran 
Nath has rightly traced the resemblance and identity of some 
Sanskrit names with those in the Mohen-jo-daro excavations. 
But what he further sa\s about the Sanskrit language and the 
Vedas is totally absurd. This learned Dr. observes: ‘In the 
period 4,000 years before Christ, the Sumerians inhabited the 
regions between Egypt and North India. The dialects of 
North India have their source in the Sumerian language. 
Sanskrit is a product of the mixture of Sumerian. Phoenician. 
Egyptian and other languages. The Rig-Veda is the historv 
book of the Sumerian people, because we find therein refer- 
ences to regions, and towns, and kings belonging to a period 
from between 4,000 to 1.000 years before Christ.’ 

It i.s amusing to read the above astounding and absurd 
thesis comino; from Dr. Pran Nath, who adorns the chair of a 
professor in the Banaras Hindu University. Before he recom- 
mends us to read the history of Sumer in the Vedas, he 
shoidd have first repudiated the well-established theorv, now 
universallv accepted, that the Vedic times in no case can be 
taken this side of 4.500 years, before Christ. There is not a 
single Vedic scholar, worth ans claim to scholarship or with- 
out it, who has ever suggested that the \’edas or a part of 
them could have belonged to a period after one thousand 
years B.C. \Vhat is the authority to suggest that the scripts 
of the Vedic Aryas and the Sumerians are similar? Dr. Pran 
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Xath has endeavoured to read the pictorial script. Rut there 
is indeed no measure or means to accept the sounds and 
pronunciations which Dr. Pran Nath suggests. The Euro- 
pean scholars have all confessed their inability in this regard. 
It must be remembered that the reading of the most of the 
early Sumerian proper names is merely proyisional. as we do 
not know, how the idiographs of which they are composed 
were pronounced in either Sumerian or Assyrian.’ (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica). This is the general con.sensus of opinion 
in this matter. Not minding all these odds. Dr. Pran Nath 
has yentured to suggest that the Rig-\'eda is a history-book 
of the Sumerian people on the ground of purely imaginary 
sounds and pronunciations of certain words, which are sup- 
posed to be similar to names in the Veda. 

It will be amusing to note here how great scholars on yerv 
flimsy grounds at times try to build theories trhich arc all 
pure fabrications. Dr. Pran Nath in order to substantiate 
his theory that Rig-Veda is the history of the Sumerian 
people and that it was composed in Chaldea, has caught hold 
of a single word in the i.TStd Sukta of the isl Mandal of the 
Rig-Veda. The words ‘Vailsthan’ — ‘Maharailsthan’ occurring 
in this hymn appear to Dr. Pran Nath to be identical ts’ith 
the ‘Bail’ in Chaldea. On this apparent but unproyed 
phonetic similarity he builds the castle of his theory. He 
ai-gues that this hymn tells us about the sictory of the Areas 
oyer the Chaldeans in a yery seyere battle and the conquest 
of Babilon (Vailsthan). The fallacy in the argument is that 
the hymn does not mention of any battle as such, leave aside 
a .serious one. There is no doubt a reference of three batches 
of fifty persons of the enemy having fallen dead in the 
cemetery the fire-place which is the traditional meaning of 
the word. But this certainly is not a great battle in which 
only a liundred and fifty people are said to ha\e been killed. 
The .\ryas fought scsere battles in which si.K thousands of 
heroes are said to have been put to the sword. (R.V. /-S-i.j). 
Moreover, the word 'X’ailsthan’ has nothing to do with the 
Bail in Chaldea. It has a distinct and definite meaning gi\cn 
by the traditional commentators which is very coivect as it is 
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found to be endorsed by its consistent use in a language like 
Marathi which has. as other Indian languages must have, 
adopted, so many Vedic words in their pristine form and 
sense. Such one is the word ‘Vailsthan’ which means an 
Indian style fire-place, or hearth, more exactly an annexe of 
the hearth in which all rubbish things are thrown. Thus it 
is futile to read the history of Sumeria in the Rig-Veda 
simply on the resemblance of some one ivord here or there. 

The so-called Dravidian culture and civilisation of which 
much is talked of, where do we get its exact content and 
shape? It will have to be admitted that this Dravidian civili- 
sation also has to be understood onlv on the background and 
material available in the Vedas. Shri Shesh Ivengar in his 
thoughtful book confesses: ‘Regarding the prehistoric period 
it has alreadv been shown how from the \'edic literature, we 

could learn something Beyond these few references, our 

knowledge, as regards the political organisation of the Dravi- 
dian society in the pre-historic period is sadlv defective.’ The 
words which are supposed to give us an idea of the Dravidian 
civilisation are ‘.Shishna-Dev’ and ‘Anas’ and the like, and we 
have shown how they are being wrongly interpreted. 

We have tried to show how fallacious is the theory of the 
related ‘Aryan’ languages, having on the ground of their 
palpable resemblance with .Sanskrit, a common source: and 
that being so, it is much more fallacious to infer from this 
hypothetical resemblance of languages a common stock of all 
the supposed ‘Aryan’ races at some remote time in the past. 
Does this much-boosted theory of similarits of languages 
stand proved? All these languages have been stretched to 
establish their relation with the Sanskrit — whereas the real 
fact is that the Zend alone has a sisterly relation with the 
Sanskrit. But our scholars who are little acquainted with the 
German and the French and much less with other Semetic 
languages take this proposition propounded by European 
scholars for granted. Nobody has gone to enquire into the 
real facts beyond satisfying oneself with the resemblance or 
identity of a set of primary words relating to domestic and 
social family relations. It is our firm conviction that there is 
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nothing like a resemblance between the so-called Aryan 
languages beyond the abo\e referred set of words. Shri Ram- 
chandra Vinayak Patwardhan is perfectly right wrhen he says 
that no scientific research and analysis of, the relation and 
resemblance of the Indo-.\ryan or Indo-European languages 
has been made yet. Even assuming that the languages do 
resemble— what does that prove? Dr. Keith observes, ‘All the 
Indo-European languages have certain special points in which 
they agree with one or another of the group, and to deduce 
racial mixture and migration from these facts is quite 
impossible.’ 

Now coming to the proposition of the alleged resemblance 
of languages — let us see how far it is true. The Vedic Language 
•Sanskrit of which the Aryas are so proud, contains sixty-four 
alphabets. How is it that no other language has this number 
of alphabets? The Sanskrit has three kinds of accents: 
‘Udatta’, ‘Anudatta’ and ‘Swarita’ — ^with which only the word 
becomes complete in sense, form, etc. It is a well-known fact 
that with different accents the meanings of Vedic words alter. 
Is this seen in other languages? There are only half-vowels 
in these European languages which are totally absent in 
Sanskrit. It is rarely seen in other languages that meanings 
change wdth change in pronunciations. Nobcxiy sclems 
to have paid any attention to this subtle aspect of the 
Vedic Sanskrit, in the noise and bustle of the drumming of 
the commonness of Indo-European languages. We have, there- 
fore, to warn these scholars who find resemblances in the 
languages and from that the races, that they must go with 
care in their mad search. 

From the examination of the supposed similarity of langu- 
ages, the history of the word ‘Arya’ in the Rig-Veda, the 
examination of the relics discovered from the Mohenjodaro, 
the Sumerian script and its phonetics, and last but not the 
least important, the strained effort to put desired meanings 
on some old words to explain particular presupposed theories 
such as finding the ‘ling-puja’ in the Mohenjodaro excava- 
tions, and deducing the existence of independent Dravidian 
civilisation therefrom, all these show that the w'ord Arya is 
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not at all used in the Vedas in the sense of race or human 
stock. The supposed descriptions of the eyes, noses, colour 
and form of the Aryas is nothing more than a myth. Where 
do you get all these specific references to blue eyes and fair 
colour and sharp noses, etc.? The word Ary-a as used in the 
Vedas means only those ivho were devoted to performing the 
sacrifices, those who spoke a perfectly refined language of 
sixty-three or sixty-four alphabets, and broadly, those who 
were civilised and noble in their social behaviour and con- 
tract. It has been shown that there are references to the 
Aryas being dark in colour and it can be proved to the hilt 
that the so-called Dasas were eligible to become Aryas as the 
very motto of the V'edic Aryas declares that they wanted to 
convert the whole world into ‘Arya’. On the other hand, the 

allegations that die Dasas, Dasy us and the Dravidians were 
dark in colour. Hat-nosed and ugly in forms is also a baseless 
proposition. That the flat-nosed, dark-coloured tvorshippers 
of the ‘linga’ were Dravidians is yet another myth without 
any substance in it. At least from the Vedas there cannot 
be produced any material to point to a separate and inde- 
pendent civilisation ascribed to the Dravidians. There is no 
independent evidence to prove the existence of such a dis- 
tinct culture and civilisation in ancient India. 

The words Dasyu, Das, etc., occur a number of times in 
the Rig-Veda. The word ‘Asur’ also occurs many times. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the meanings of these words 
here in the context in which they are used in the Vedas. 

In the later literature, however, the word Dasyu is rarely 
found. It can be taken for certain that both the words have 
a common meaning in the Vedas. Dasyu is used in Rig-Veda 

79 times, while the word Das is found in 56 places. Both the 
words are used in context of the conflict which Indra had 
with them. It is in some few places that they are mentioned 
as being defeated by other deities like the Maruts, Rudra and 
others. It will be remembered, however, that the words are 
used in relation or connection with human beings few times. 
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Similar is the case with the cvord Das. In a hymn talking of 
the Dasas, the chanter prays for such wealth by which a Das 
could be turned into Arya. From all these references and 
contexts, it has to be said that the Dasyus and Dasas are both 
a progeny of a particular deity cla.ss; at least it cvill be 
admitted without hesitation that thev do not belon<r to the 
human class, belonging to this \ery earth but to some heavenly 
sphere. The strife between the Dasas and the Devas wiiich 
has been the subject-matter of many a hymn has been des- 
cribed in the Vedas not in the present tense, as in the AVar 
of Ten Kings’ but as an anecdote of some remote age 
regarding the battles between them and the Indra or the 
other Gods. It is only in the course of description of Indras 
exploits that these heroic victories over the Dasas have been 
narrated. If the concept of the Devas and the Dasas as 
revealed by the Rig- Veda is properly grasped, then it will not 
be difficult to reconcile the meanings and understanding the 
terms in their correct historical sense. 

The Gods in the Rig-Veda have no physical forms but have 
been described as impersonal symbols or concepts. The Vedic 
sages talk of their Gods in terms of a treble-concept as if they 
possess a soul, a body and a divine spirit. The Vedic seers 
seem to have realised the oneness of physical form and the 
divine spirit of their Gods. Of all of them, Indra is their 
most beloved and popular deity. Indra is the ideal of Super 
Godhood. The place of Indra in the Rig-Vedic pantheon is 
as high as that of Rama and Krishna of post-Vedic Bharat 
or as of Pandurang, especially in Maharashtra. This Indra 
performs repeatedly marvellous meritorious deeds, kills Vritra 
every now and then. He destroys all the evil powers that 
afilict the life of the Vedic sages and singers. 

If we examine all the hymns which relate to the heroic 
exploits of Indra narrated by the sages and composers and all 
those that refer to the evil deeds of the Dasyus, we come 
across surprising sentiments and events. These hymns reveal 
an unbounded love and devotion of the sages for their most 
favoured and benevolent God Indra who has destroyed the 
Dasyus. But these are the references to the heroic exploits of 
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Indra in the remote past. Thus it comes to this that these 
hymns are the songs of the victory of the spiritual and 
heavenly bodies over the dark forces in nature. It is like a 
poetic recollection by some mediaeval saints like lulsidas and 
Tukarain doting upon the conquests of Narsimha, the fourth 
Avatar of Lord Vishnu over the demon Hiranyakashipu. It 
is therefore clear that the fight between Indra and the Dasyus, 
which is in reality a conflict between the benevolent forces in 
nature and the dark destructive elements, has nothing to do 
with the alleged conflict between the Aryans and the Dravi- 
dians. The Rig-Veda does not bear out any allegation of the 
strife between the Aryans and Dravidas. The Dasyus and the 
.Vsuras are the dark forces in the spiritual or the heavenly 
sphere. It is ivell-known how in the mediaeval age the Islamic 
vandals were contemptuously nicknamed as Rakshasas, 
demons, on account of their heartless cruelties and iconoclasm. 
So was the analogy conceived by the Vedic seers about all 
those groups and tribes of nomadic and anti social hordes 
wandering all around the civilised Aryas. These people who 
had no culture and civilisation, who never w'orshipped Gods 
or performed sacrifices, who were beyond all rules and regula- 
tions of social ethics, who could not speak the refined langu- 
age of the .Aryas, and who always indulged in physical plea- 
sures and unbounded sensuality, were labelled as Dasyus and 
•Asuras by the Vedic composers. 

The tvord .Asura comes from the root Sura’. Sura means to 
control, to keep in bounds and order. Those whose thoughts 
and lives were motivated by controls and conventions, those 
who recognised the necessity of social etiquettes and moral 
rules, and those who held life to have some more spiritual 
ideal before them, were in short called the Devas and the 
Suras. Those who did not fit in with the above description 
were naturally censured as Asuras. The prefix 'A’ iir gram- 
matical Sanskrit has seven shades of meanings. But in the 
Rig-Vedic use, it is used in one additional sense of ‘excess — 
“.Ati” '. This sense suggests something that is in abundance, 
something that is beyond measure. There are numerous inst- 
ances in the Rig-Veda which illustrate this use- In this sense 
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referred to above, the word Asura has been found to be used 
in some places in the Rig-Veda. If the word Sura denotes a 
person or ‘power’, whose life and career is regulated by good 
rules and conventions; the word Asura would naturally mean 
someone that is beyond all control or regulations, that is 
cither the controller of all or one who cannot be controlled 
by anybody, that means the Almighty God or the Devil. It 
is well-known how the element of life in the form of breath 
is called Vayu — wind. Before this element came to be called 
‘Vayu’, it was named as ‘Tanu-Napat’, as soon as it became 
manifest out of its primary element. While accounting for 
this name, the Smriti says, ‘Tanu-Napat is called the progeny 
of Asura.’ Here the word Asura means, without any doubt, 
the Almighty and ‘Tanu-Napat’ is the child of that ‘Almighty, 
the prime element. So on one side the word Asura means the 
Super Godhood, the Almighty, i.e., beyond all bounds and 
conventions, and on the other hand, we get exactly the reverse 
sense in some places in the Rig-Veda, viz., those who, in the 
bad sense, never recognise any rules and regulations and in- 
dulge in boundless gratification of their physical senses. The 
use of the word in the latter sense is found more than in the 
first sense and in later times, it is astonishing that it is 
invariably used in the latter sense only. However, the word 
Asura still retains the first meaning in the ‘Avesta’, the religi- 
ous book of the Parsees. ‘O Indra, these our rivals defy all 

our weapons; They are so powerful. These Asuras who 
consider themselves to be superior to God, defy all 
rules and behave without any morals and are thus too proud 
and obstinate. May you, therefore, come to our help and 
destroy them.’ This hymn is an unambiguous illustration of 
how the words Deva and Asura were understood and used. 
When we therefore take into consideration the usage of the 
words Indra and Dasa or Dasyu, we come to the conclusion 
that they first denoted elements in the spiritual sphere and 
were later applied to human beings which resembled them in 
their virtues and vices. The two epithets have come to be 

6 
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used in the Rig-Veda to denote the Good and the Bad, the 
social and the anti-social, the controlled and the uncontrolled, 
the worshippers and the non-worshippers, the cultured and 
cultureless or in general, the Aryas and the Dasyus. 

Ethnology, Anatomy, and such other sciences are yet in their 
hypothetical stages. I’hey are not conclusive. They may, nt 
the most, indicate the differences of the races and the diver- 
sities of the stocks of human kinds residing in Bharat. We, 
however, never subscribe to the view that the whole society is 
always of a uniform structure and class or that a race has its 
own single exclusive culture. VV'e rather oppose this view. In 
England we find a mixture of races, but having only one 
composite culture and character. So also it is equally possible 
that even in Bharat there had been an inseparable mixture 
of many races. But there is no doubt that their civilisation 
was one and that was Vedic. 

We have attempted to show that there is no basis to hold 
that the words ‘Arya’ and ‘Drasida’ or ‘Anarya’ were used to 
denote races. There is no convincing evidence in the Vedic 
literature to endorse the theory that there was a continuous 
conflict between the two races called the Aryas and the 
Dravidas. It is also not possible to establish any conclusion 
on the evidence of the Vedas that the Vedic people had 
different colour and anatomy from those of alleged 
original residents of Bharat. It naturally follows that the 
Vedic civilisation ivas not imported by the Aryans into Bharat 
from anywhere outside, simply on the ground that there is a 
resemblance of languages. The people whose culture and 
civilisation are reflected in the Vedas, were not of the ‘Aryan’ 
race in the European sense, or belonged to the same stock as 
of the ancestors of the present day Europeans. Lokamanya 
Tilak has with great force and skill laboured to prove that 
the original Home of the Vedic Aryas was at some time in 
the Arctic region. \Miat is really the original home of the 
people, whose life is reflected in the Vedic literature? Is it in 
Bharat or in some distant Polar regions? Are we migrants or 
the original inhabitants of Bharat? We shall consider this 
question in the nevt chapter. 
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THE ORIGINAL HOME OF ARYAS 

In the last chapter vre hare dealt with the problem whether 
the words Arya and Anarya are race-names or only adjectives de- 
noting a culture and civilisation. We have shown that it is not 
possible to prove any independent and exclusive existence of 
the Dravida civilisation. If at all any such distinct civilisa- 
tion ever existed after the Vedic times in this country, then 
it definitely follows that it was an off-shoot of the Vedic 
civilisation. All the speculations about the original home of 
the Vedic people either in Central Asia or in some European 
region, advanced by W'^estern scholars or endorsed by their 
Bharatiya followers, have been rejected as baseless. The 
enquiry and investigation into the original home of the Aryas 
has now come to stay on the thesis of the North Pole region 
propounded so learnedly and convincingly by the late Shri 
B. G. Tilak. It is no surprise that confronted by the eloquent 
and emphatic assertion of this theory of that genius amongst 
Vedic scholars, the small voices of objectors faded into in- 
significance, and ivhat remains for the common people is, as 
if an established fact, that the Arctic region was the ‘original 
home of the Aryas’. It has, therefore, become more necessary 
to state our objections to this theory and enquire into the 
real home of the Vedic people. Let us brush aside all other 
speculations which have been already disproved. Starting with 
Tilak’s theory of North Pole, let us see if we can discover 
and locate the real Horae of the Aryas. What is then this 
theory of the Arctic Home as propounded by Tilak? 

Sometime after the publication of the famous treatise — 
‘Orion’ — Tilak came across certain references and descriptions 
in the Rig-Veda which he felt did not fit in ivith the theories 
of the original home being in Bharat or in any other place in 
the world till then named. Tilak imagined that the inter- 
pretations. which were put on those references were very 
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Strained and unnatural. He was convinced that those descrip- 
tions could be very satisfactorily explained if it was supposed 
that the Vedic people originally lived in the region of the 
North Pole or round about it. Thus, on the one hand while he 
felt sure that the particular descriptions in the Vedas applied 
only to the conditions in the Arctic region, he was perplexed 
by the apparent impossibility of any human life surviving in 
that region on account of its climatic conditions which made 
it uninhabitable for life and uncongenial for vegetation. Tilak 
liad then no idea that it was probable that at some remote time 
in the past, the climatic conditions of the region were con- 
genial to human life. Later on with the researches and investi- 
gations of geologists, a hypothesis almost verging on truth came 
to be propounded that this Arctic region had in some remote age 
a climate and conditions congenial for human habitation. The 
evidence advanced by geologists was more encouraging to the 
theory that Tilak had almost evolved in his thoughts. As to 
how, when, and why this human colony poised at that 
extreme end of the globe was dissolved and dispersed, the 
answer came in the hypothesis of the geologists that there 
tlescended a glacial epoch in this region which compelled 
human society to abandon their homes. This geological 
discovery strengthened the theory of Tilak as it solved many 
inexplicable riddles in the \'eda. Having examined in the 
light of this neiv discoscry, all the naughty problems which 
had checkmated the Vedic scholarship till then and having 
found satisfactory explanations to them in the theory of the 
North Pole and the region round about it being the home 
under quest, Tilak enunciated it in his epoch-making treatise: 
‘THE ARCTIC HOME IN THE VEDAS’. Tilak observes: — 

THE POLAR CHARACTERISTICS 

‘The peculiar conditions available only in the Arctic region 
which are not even imaginable in any other place on the 
globe are the following : — 

1. The sun rises in the south. 

2. The stars do not rise and set; but revolve or spin 
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round and round in horizontal planes, completing one round 
in twenty-four hours. The northern celestial hemisphere is 
alone overhead and visible during the whole year; and the 
southern or the lower celestial world is always invisible. 

3. The year consists only of one long day and one long 
night of six months each. 

4. There is only one morning and one evening in the 
whole year, or the Sun rises and sets only once a year. But the 
twilight, whether of the morning or of the evening, lasts con- 
tinuously for about two months or sixty periods of twenty- 
four hours each. The ruddy light of the morn, or 
the evening twilight is not again confined to a parti- 
cular part of the horizon (eastern or western), as with 
us, but moves, like the stars at the place, round and round 
along the horizon like a potter’s wheel completing one round 
in twenty-four hours. These rounds of the morning light con- 
tinue to take place until the orb of the Sun comes above the 
horizon, and then the sun follows the same course for six 
months, i.e. moves without setting round and round the 
observer completing one round every twenty-four hours. 

The circum-Polar characteristics are as follows : — 

1. The sun will always be to the south of the zenith of 
the observer. But as this happens even in the case of an 
observer stationed in the temperate zone, it cannot be regard- 
ed as a special characteristic. 

2. A large number of stars are circum-polar, i.e., they are 
above the horizon during the entire period of their revolution 
and hence always visible. The remaining stars rise and set as 
in the t&mperate zone, but revolve in more oblique circles. 

3. The year is made up of three parts, (a) one long con- 
tinuous night, occurring at the time of winter solstice, and 
lasting for a period greater than twenty-four hours and less 
than six months according to the latitude of the place; (b) one 
long continuous day to match occurring at the time of the 
summer solstice ; .and (c) a succession of ordinary days and 
nights during the rest of the year, a nycthemeron or a day 
and a night together, never exceeding a period of twenty- 
four hours. The day after the long continuous night is at 
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first shorter than the night but it goes on increasing until it 
develops into the long continuous day. At the end of the 
long day, the night is at first shorter than the day, but in its 
turn it begins to gain over the day, until the commencement 
of the long continuous night with which the year ends. 

4. The dawn at the close of the long continuous light 
lasts for several days, but its duration and magnificence is 
proportic|nalely less than at the North Pole according to tlie 
latitude of the place. For places within a few degrees of the 
North Pole the phenomenon of revolving morning light will 
still be observable during the greater part of the duration of 
the dawn. The other dawns, namely, those between ordinary 
davs and nights, will, like the dawns in the temperate zone, 
only last for a few hours. The Sun, when he is above the 
horizon during the continuous day, will be seen revolving 
without setting round the observer as at the Pole, but in 
oblique and not horizontal circles, and during the long night 
he will be entirely below the horizon, while during the rest 
of the year he will rise and set, remaining above the horizon 
for a part of twenty-four hours, varying according to the 
position of the sun in the ecleiptic.’ 

— (Arctic Home, pp. 58-60). 

The above phenomena characteristic with the polar and the 
circum polar region is not to be witnessed in any other part 
of the globe. The polar stars are fixed. They are today as 
they were millions of years before. It is therefore logical to 
conclude that the characteristics which were observed formerly 
in this region can be observed even today, without the slightest 
change. If the Vedic literature described these phenomena 
which are witnessed today in that region, it follows that the 
people whose life is reflected in the Vedas and those who had 
composed them must have resided sometime in that region, 
or that they must be relating the recollections of their ances- 
tors having done so. 

Now on a close analysis and observation of the ‘institution 
of sacrifice’ of the Vedic people, it will be noticed that the 
same was regulated by the movements of the Moon and the 
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Sun. Their sacrifices were periodical ranging over a day, a 
fortnight, a month, three months, six months and a full one 
year. This fact leads one to the conclusion that these their 
divisions of time into days and nights, months and the year 
are the same as ours at the present time and that they had 
nothing to do with the polar region. In the Taittiriya Samhita 
and the Brahmana, there is an unmistakable mention of a 
Lunar month, of thirty days and the year made up of twelve 
months. The Vedic people, it appears, knew without doubt, 
the six seasons of the year, the vernal-equinox and the winter 
equinox and also the directional points of the East and the 
West. They had a year of three hundred and sixty days with 
an intercalary month occasionally added. ‘Varun knows the 
twelve months and also the one that multiplies.’ This expres- 

aSTRei: 

(Rigved 1-25-8). 

sion proves the fact of their knowledge beyond doubts. It 
was this fact, viz., that the Rig-Vedic calendar differed, if at 
all, very little from the one which we have at present, that. 
Pandit Kashinath Shastri Lele relies upon to attack the Polar 
theory of Tilak, and disprove it. But it should not be for- 
gotten that Tilak has nowhere stated that the authors of the 
Rig-Veda were themselves the residents of the North Pole. 
Tilak’s theory is that it was the early ancestors of the Rig- 
Vedic sages who must have resided in the Polar region, some- 
time in the remote past, and it was their experiences handed 
over from tradition to tradition to the Vedic sages who des- 
cribed those ancient memories. Tilak’s theory is regarding the 
original home of the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis. Such 
references and descriptions even if they be few are significant 
in the search for the original home. 

The phenomena which we have noted above have been 
described in the following hymns of the Rig-Veda. In 10-89-4 

(Rigved 10-89-4). 

Indra is said, ‘to separately uphold by his power heaven and 
earth as the two wheels of a chariot are held by the axle.’ 
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In Rig-Veda 2-15-2, the same idea is suggested in ‘the sky has 


(Rigved 2-15-2). 

been supported even without a pole.’ So also in Rig-Veda 
10-59-2, Indra is identified with Surya and is described as 

(Rigved 10-59-2). 


‘turn the widest expanse like the wheels of a chariot.’ Thus 
it will have to be admitted that this description of the cease- 
less spinning of the dome without any palpable support is a 
peculiar phenomenon only in the region of the North Pole. 
The sky in the temperate and the tropical regions can also 
be described as moving in a round like a wheel from east to 
west. But the tropical sky can never be tipped off as being 
spun round and round without the support of a pole which 
can only happen in the polar region. Coming to the next 
phenomenon of a day and night of six months each, we find 
the idea so ingrained in our thought and life that it has 
almost become an axiom that the year of twelve months of 
our calendar is equal to one day and night of the Gods. 

This notion is as old as the Brahman literature. In the 
Taittiriya Brahman we have: ‘This is the one whole day of 

(Taittiriya Brahman). 

the Gods that we call our year.’ Such a conception is pos- 
sible to be entertained only in regard to the day in the Polar 
region only and would be considered as fantastic in any other 
portion of the globe. Though there is no specific reference to 
this unusual day and night in the Rig-Veda as such, we get 
clear references to the fact in the Zend Avesta. There are, 
however, unmistakable references to the long davs and nights 
in the Rig-Veda. In the Parisishta (appendix) portion, there 
is a mention of a frightful long night in the winter which is 
called by the poet ‘Durga’ (difficult to pass over). The prayer 
offered to this long night leaves no doubt that it is not one 
from among the normal nights of ours. 
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Now looking to the hymns regarding the ‘dawn’, it at once 
Decomes clear that these dawns are not asi they are observed 
in Bharat, but only in some place in the Polar region. We 
have already indicated the characteristics of the Polar dawns 
as they are actually observed today. Let us then look to the 
descriptions of. the Vedic Seers of the dawns which they wit- 
nessed and find out if they per*tain to the Polar regions. 

‘Usha’ — the Dawn — is one of the most enchanting of the 
Vedic deities. The Vedic poets who were enraptured by the 
beautv in nature have rightly held ‘Usha’ as the most beauti- 
ful enchantress that their eyes ever met. They have dedicated 
as many as twenty hymns on this their ‘Goddess of Inspira- 
tion’. These hymns which stand out as supremely beautiful 
in the poetry on nature in the world literature could not have 
been inspired by the short dawns seen in the temperate or 
tropical regions. It does not seem feasible that the Vedic 
sages could have expended their poetic genius on so short-lived 
morning hours of the temperate zones. It behoves then that 
they should pour their hearts after the beautiful ‘Usha’ of the 
Polar regions only. 

The long period of the Vedic ‘dawns’ can be fixed from a 
prescription appearing in the Aitareya Brahman. This Brah- 
man prescribes the recitation of one thousand mantras by the 
Hota (priest), before the start of the ‘Gavamayan’ Satra 

(sacrifice). The set of mantras to be chanted on the occasion 
are called the ‘Ashvin-shastra’ and the mantras are dedicated 
to matutional deities, ‘Usha’, ‘Agni’, and the twin Ashvins. 

Whiie explaining this prescription Nirukta clarifies that the 
chanting should be commenced after the mid-night when the 
darkness begins to be dispelled by the first indication of the 
light. The Brahman advises the Hota to sip some ‘Ghee’ 
before he commences the recitation of the prescribed mantras. 
The idea behind this practical advice is to facilitate the 
chanting of the mantras by the Hota without any trouble or 
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interruption. ‘It is like’, says the Brahman, ‘lubricating the 

# *1^ gi iirat ^ t^it qt%” 

(Aitareya Brahman). 

wheels of a cart before it starts on its journey.’ From this 
very careful practical suggestion one can be convinced about 
the length of the ‘Shastra’ of the thousand mantras. The 
Ashvalayan and the Apastamb Shraut Sutras have the follow- 
ing to add in regard to the above prescription. ‘If the recita- 

tion of the ‘Shastra’ is completed before the Sun-rise, then 
some other mantras should be recited till the Sun rises. If the 
‘Shastra’ is insufficient to cover the time, then the Hota may 
recite even all the ten Mandals. It then follows from the 
above prescription to chant the ‘Shastra’ after the mid-night, 
and if it is insufficient to cover the time upto the Sun-rise, 
then to go on reciting even ten Mandals of the Rig-Veda, that 
it was indeed a peculiar night and a dawn to presuppose the 
requirement of reciting one thousand mantras and the number 
of mandals of the Rig-Veda. If it was anything it was certainly 
not the dawn of an hour and half with which we are so much 
acquainted. Unless we presuppose that the author who gives 
the above injunction and the practical advice had a long dawn 
of many days before ■ him, the prescription cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained. But there is another more convincing proof 
in the following: ‘O, how many days have elapsed since dawn 

qtl: qft ^ 3 II 

first made her appearance before the Sun rose. This Usha 
was seen to flirt round the Sun as round a lover.’ 

This description of the ‘Usha’ leaves no doubt that it per- 
tained to the dawn in the Polar region. There are other 
references in the Rig-Veda in which the poet asks why the 
Sun does not arise though a number of days had elapsed after 
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the appearance of the Usha. From all the descriptions of, the 
Usha, we are able to enumerate the following characteristics 
of the Vedic dawns: 

(1) ‘Usha’ — the Rig-Vedic dawn extended over such a 
long period that a number of days (of twenty-four hours), 
elapsed between her first appearance on the horizon and the 
rise of the Sun; or as it has been described in the Rig-Veda a 
chain of dawns one after the other appeared continuously 
before the Sun emerged on the horizon. (Rig. 7 - 76 ' 3 )- 

(2) All the references to the ‘Usha’ in plural numbers are 
not in the sense of respect or in context of the three hundred 
and sixty dawns of the year but in the sense of thirty divi- 
sions in the chain of one long dawn. (Rig. 1-23-8; 6-59-6 and 
the Tai Samhita 4-3-11-6). 

(3) The many dawns coexisted in perfect harmony with- 
out any quarrels or overlapping. 

(4) The thirty divisions of the one long Usha were 
distinct and separate from each other but in a continued in- 
visible chain. 

(5) All these thirty ‘Ushas’ or the thirty divisions of the 
one Usha spinned round and round and came to the self- 
same spot again and again. 

Like the descriptions of the long dawns, there are references 
of long nights, and prasers for early relief from them. The 
Vedic sages prayed; 

‘If we have offended you, in any way, O Aditi, Mitra and 
Varuna, kindly forgive us; confer on us the light which will 
dispel all fear; let not the long and frightful darkness 
envelope us.’ (Rig. 2-27-14). 

The above prayer offered by Gritsamad to the three deities 
clearly expresses the fright which the Vedic sages entertained 
about the long nights. There arc many similar references 
ventilating the same sentiments. 

In a prayer occurring in the Atharva Veda, the poet says; 
‘We arc overcome by the night; may you reach us safely across 
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the darkness; let ever>’ night pass without any injury to our- 
selves.’ 

$I7#S5 I 

(Atharva Veda). 

The learned commentator Sayan who had no knowledge of 
the conditions in the Polar region and the probability of 
human life having ever been possible in that region is at 
pains to explain the above prayer. Being confounded by the 
literal sense, he has explained awav the prayer as referring to 
the fear caused by a long winter night. When the Vedic 
bards pray for the clearance of the long nights which were 
certainly frightful, they must have been worried by the doubts 
whether the Sun would follow the terrible night at all or not. 
And this certainly refers to the long nights in the Arctic 
regions. 

The Rig-Veda calls the Sun as the child of the South. 
This is possible only on the presumption that the seers lived 
in the Arctic regions for at any other place it would be ridi- 
culous to call the Sun as the child of the South from where 
he tiever comes up. This visual perception of the rising of 
the Sun in the South is the main ground on which Tilak con- 
cludes that the observer is describing the sun-rise of the Arctic 
region. He must have therefore belonged to the region. It 
is mainly on this direct evidence Tilak builds his theory of 
the Arctic Home of the Vedic Aryas. Having thus settled his 
central theme on the strength of the reports of eye-witnesses 
of a natural but exceptional fact he supplements his theory 
with numerous Vedic allegories bearing upon the life in the 
region, the evidence of language and the Parsi Avesta geolo- 
gical investigations, etc. We have broadly referred to the 
main grounds on which he has formulated his theory. To 
render it unassailable he was required to show that the Arctic 
region which he wants to establish as the original home of 
the Aryas, was habitable at least at some time in the past. 
Happily for him the later researches in the geological condi- 
tions of the region came to his help. It is therefore now 
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necessary to state briefly what geological hypothesis he relies 
upon to strengthen his thesis. 

(1) The latest investigations in the geological conditions 
advance a theory, that about ten thousand years have elapsed 
since the close of the glacial age and the commencement of 
the post-glacial epoch. This estimate of the post-glacial epoch 
has been mainly arrived at from the freshness of the fossil 
deposits of the skeleton of animals recovered in the Siberian 
region. 

(2) Man is not merely post-glacial as he was believed to 
be some years ago. There is conclusive geological evidence to 
prove his wide-spread existence in the Quarternary, if not also 
in Tertiary era. 

(3) There were at least two Glacial and one Inter-Glacial 
periods; the territorial distribution of land and water on the 
earth during the inter Glacial period was quite different from 
what it is at present. 

(4) There took place great changes in the climatic condi- 
tions in the Pleistocene period; it being cold and inclement 
during the Glacial, and mild and temperate in the inter- 
Glacial periods, even as far as the Polar regicRis. 

(5) The Arctic region both in Asia and Europe, was 
characterised in the inter-Glacial period by cool summers and 
warm winters, making as if a perpetual spring. Tiiere is 
evidence to show that places like Spitzberge, where the Sun 
remains below the horizon from November to March, were 
once the region of a luxuriant vegetation, that grows at 
present, only in the temperate or the tropical zones. The 
descent of the Cilacial ag-e that disturbed this coiisrenial climate 
rendering the regions unsuited for the habitation of tropical 
plants and animals. 

From all these findings as a result of the geological investi- 
gations Dr. Warren advocates the view that the Arctic region 
which was habitable then was not only the home of the Vedic 
Aryas but the original home of the human race. After the 
publication of the Arctic Home in the Vedas, Tilak’s theory 
secured popular recognition dislocating all the prior specu 
lations to insignificance and oblivion. There appeared a wave 
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o£ enthusiasm and endeavour amongst Vedic scholars to 
interpret and solve the riddles of the Vedic deities in the light 
of this new discovery of the original home of the Vedic Ary’as. 
‘The original shape and form of Mahadeo’ — a learned article 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Krishnashastri Ghule and the writings 
of Pandit Satvalekar could be pointed out as attempts in this 
direction. But there were many Vedic scholars who did not 
agree with Tilak’s theory and they came out with scorching 
criticisms, assailing the Arctic Home and emphatically asserting 
that Bharat, Hindusthan itself was that original home of the 
Vedas. Of these renowned objectors, the eminent were Pandit 
Kashina th Shastri Lele, Nanasahib Pa vagi, Shri Aprabuddha 
and Dr. Avinash Chandra Das of the Calcutta University, Dr. 
Sampurnananda and others. 

Pandit Kashinath Shastri Lele has nicely presented all the 
evidences in the support of his theory that Hindusthan was 
the home of the Aryas. But that was surely not enough, to 
disprove the theory of Tilak. Shri Pavagi and Aprabuddha 
do not so much oppose the Arctic theory so far as it relates 
to the original home of the Vedic people. The substantial 
opposition and criticism of Tilak’s Arctic theory came from 
Dr. Avinash Chandra Das. In his learned contribution: ‘The 
Rig-Vedic India’, Dr. Das contraverts the entire Arctic theory 
propounded by Tilak. On the evidence supplied by the 
latest geological researches he has tried to prove that the 
region called the ‘Sapta-Sindhu’ was the original home of the 
Vedic people. Dr. Das’ arguments which shape the established 
theory of the Arctic Home propounded by Tilak deserve to 
be closely studied and respected. 

‘The Rig-Vedic India’ of Dr. Das came to be published 

soon after the death of Tilak. Dr. Das has expressed his 

deep sense of sorrow and regret that his thesis could not be 

seen by Tilak for whom, like every other Vedic scholar, he 

had utmost regard. Dr. Das’ objections against the theory of 
Tilak are as follows: — 

(i) There is not a single reference or even an indirect 
mention in the Rig-Veda to the destruction of the original 
Arctic Home of the Ar^as either by the snows or the deluge 
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or to their having migrated to the ‘Sapta Sindhu’ region at 
any time. This absence of reference is universally acknow- 
ledged by all alike the W'estern scholars, as well as Tilak 
himself. 

(2) Tilak interprets the legends of Manu’s fish and the ‘Matsya’ 
incarnation to denote the descent of the glacial epoch. They do 
not refer to the coming of the glacial age; but to the great deluge 
of water. The descent of glacial epoch is marked by the fall of 
snows as thick as thousand feet in the Arctic region. There was 
no water deluge in the Arctic region. Moreover, the onlv refer- 
ence which we get to the deluge is not in the Rig-Veda but in a 
very much later composition, namely, the Shatpath Brahman. 
It is not necessary nor logical to consider the descent of the 
snows in the Avesta and the great flood of waters in the 
Manu’s tale as identical. The legend of Manu expressly states 
that Manu used a boat to save himself in the flood. It is 
really surprising to assume on one hand that the art of boat- 
making and navigation had so advanced as Manu could save 
himself in the great deluge in a boat, and on the other that 
the Rig-Veda should not consider it fit even to refer to such 
an unusual occurrence of that singular cataclysm and the 
strange survival. This rather goes to show that if the legend 
was true, it had not transpired before the Veclic age, but 
must have occurred later. 

(3) All the facts and phenomena which, Tilak alludes to 
as the characteristics of the Polar region are not even faintly 
suggested in the Rig-Veda. The evidence which he advances 
to show all those things strangely enough does not come from 
the Rig-Veda but is collected from very later books such as 
the Taittiriya Brahman, Mahabharat, Manu-Samhita, 
Puranas and the Surya Siddhanta. These evidences may at 
the most show that the alleged descriptions of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Polar region came to be knotvn by the 
narrators as hearsay. How can these descriptions or references 
be interpreted to conclude that either in the Rig-Vedic age 
or before' it, the Vedic Aryas had some connection with the 
Arctic region or that it was their original home? To quote 
the observation of Tilak himself, ‘There is no mention of 
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these things a.t all in the Rig-Veda beyond few expressions.’ 
But unfortunately the ‘few expressions’ which he discovers 
do not lend themselves to the interpretation which he has 
put on them. If nothing more, at the least the indication of 
the long day and night of six months each, cannot be 
expected to miss the witnesses’ notice. Even from the later 
literature what exactly do we ga.ther? From all the descriptions 
it can be at the highest said that the region was supposed to be 
the home of the Gods and the seat of super human powers. 
Does this not indicate that the time when the Vedic people 
came to learn about the Polar region it had been transformed 
into uncongenial conditions for the existence of human life? 

(4) Tilak believes that the words ‘Devayana and Pitriyana’ 
originally meant the day and night of the Gods. But his is a 
mere imagination. If we correctly understand the words and 
their implications then the only interpretation possible of 
these two words is what the words imply viz. the path of Gods 
and of the pitaras (fathers) and any other interpretation is 
invalid. 

(5) The ‘Usha’ in the Rig-Veda, which Tilak has 
discussed at length, is the dawn seen in the East according to 
unmistakable descriptions of the Vedic poets. If this ‘Usha’ 
extending over a number of days were of the Polar region 
she could not be described to have arisen in the East — but 
must appear in the South like the Sun. While arguing the 
length of the ‘Usha’ why did Tilak ignore the fact mentioned 
by the Vedic Seer that the ‘Usha has arisen in the East’. 
Assuming that the ancestors of the Vedic poets belonged to 
the Polar region and that they themselves had migrated to 
Sapta-Sindhu, then they would surely not have failed to men- 
tion the miracle of the phenomenon of the ‘Usha’, rising in 
the South which was an inconceivable sight anywhere else on 
the globe. That the Vedic poets say that the ‘Usha’ bringing 
light in the East, is an incontravertible proof that the observer 
was in Sapta-Sindhu, that the ‘Usha’ was, as she appears in 
Bharat, and that she was the comrade of the normal day and 
night of ours. There is not a single reference to the day and 
night of six months each in the Rig-Veda even according to 
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Tilak. Now if we assume the enchanting description of the 
‘Usha’ as presented by Tilak to be perfectly accurate that it 
is not of the ‘Usha’ of two months’ duration, is also 
abundantly clear. He has put forth ‘Gavamayan’ — ‘Cow’s 
walk’ (ten-month sacrifice) and the ‘Ashvin-Shastra’ in it as 
the evidence to support his thesisu If, however, we examine 
the Shastra, it will be realised that the same has to be recited 
from evening to the morning. This ‘Shastra’ is prescribed to 
be chanted on the second day of the ten-month sacrifice. 
The first night of the sacrifice was divided into three 
‘praharas’ (divisions) covered by twelve Suktas. Four Suktas 
have to be recited in ‘prahara’. The ‘Ashvin Shastra’ is 
made up of total, one thousand mantras. One who is conver- 
sant with the fact how an accomplished Vedic priest recites 
the mantras, can very well understand that ordinarily this 
‘Shastra’ would require only so much time as the Sun would 
take to rise. It takes six hours for the Sun to rise from the 
appearance of the Ashvinis. It will therefore convince nobody 
if it is suggested that to recite the one thousand mantras a 
period of two months’ dawn had to be presupposed before 
the Sunrise. And further, if it be suggested that the 
‘Ashvin Shastra’ was followed by the chanting of all 
the ten mandals of the Rig-Veda, even that should 

not require such a long period of time. That is after 
all a ‘prayaschitta’ — supplementary prescription as an atone- 
ment in case the Sun does not rise at the end of the recita- 
tion. That itself conclusively establishes that normally the 
Sun should rise up by the time the thousand mantras are 
completed. For all these considerations it has to be presumed 
that the ‘Usha’ was the normal dawn. In asking how and 
why the Seers would expend their poetic genius and imagina- 
tion over a short fleeting dawn Tilak has not considered the 
stuff of which the poet’s mind is made. The rapture caused 
by the overpowering sweetness and attraction will surely be 
more if it is expected that the lovely damsel will disappear 
soon. If the poet on the other hand were to know that the lovely 
sight of sweetness and light is to spin round and round him for 
a period of two monthsi what feeling or impatience would 
7 
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that sight, persisting all during the twenty-four hours through 
sixty days excite in his mind? Rather, that would be a 
monotonous experience which the poet would desire to end 
soon. The word ‘Shashwat’ does not require to be inter- 
preted as ‘continuous’ as has been done by Tilak. That can 
satisfactorily convey the sense of, regularity without any 
break. Thus the fact of the ‘Usha’ rising up in the morning as 
experienced by the poets of Rig- Veda and the prescription of 
the ‘Ashvin-Shastra' of thousand mantras, requiring -just the 
period taken by the Sun to rise after the appearance of the 
Ashvinis-both confirm the view as asserted by Sayan that -the 
‘Usha’ is the normal dawn in this country. The poet sings: — 

qdi 3 ?Tr \ 

(Rig-Veda 1-92-1). 

. 'Here, appears the flag of the ‘Usha’ in the eastern horizon 
tiyrning everything, into bright, sunshine.’ (R. 1-92-1).. In interr 
preting this verse, we do not understand why Tilak has ignored 
completely the expression that the flag has appeared in the 
east. . _ . ' 

(6) Tilak has quoted so many references from the Rig- 
Veda to bear out this hypothesis of the long day and long 
night. Of these the one relating to the Indra-Vritra legend 
seems to be controversial. From the verses referred to by -Tilak 
as it is attempted to be proved that the Indra kills the Vritra 
once in a year, there are numerous other references of the 
killing of the Vritra,; from which it can also be shown that 
Indra kills him off and on, as also on everyday. Therefore 
this, tale' cannot establish conclusively the long day and night 
and that- also only one each in an year. In his opinion there 
is .one reference in the Agni-Sukta to his (Agni) - having slept 
long at. -.night. But that could be a night of the winter also. 
This expression conveys only the fact that after the morning 
and evening, sacrifices, the ‘Agni’, fire lying, in the sacrificial 
altar is pot otherwise fanned. In the very next sentence the 
‘Agni’ himself says that he appears in all his splendour when- 
ever the ‘Devas’ invoke him; and after the sacrifice is oyer 
he covers his lustre a:nd sleeps in-his place. This does -not; at 
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alt indicate any special conditions of the Polar region: for in 
the dark long nights there, only the Sun can go to sleep and 
not the fire certainly. Rather his heat and light are more 
necessary in the dark nights in the Polar region. On. the 
other hand, the ‘Agni’, once the Devas’ rites are over, and 
the oblations arc offered, conceals himself in the. fire-place to 
reappear the next day on the invocation of. the priests for 
receiving of the oblations. .This certainly is not an evidence 
in proof of the long night. 

(7) Coming to the prayers quoted by Tilak from the 
Atharva-Veda and from the Durga-Stava in the Rig-Veda, on 
close and critical examination, it will be seen that they do not 
help bim. In these prayers what, has been said, viz. : ‘May 
wc reach safely and. end of. the . night; let every, frightful 
night pass off early’, etc., has beeln said only by the Brah- 
manas, and not by all. How could it be said that the Vedic 
people who were mortally afraid of the .frightful experience 
of the long night. were only Brahmanas? It is very clear that 
the specific mention of the Brahmanas. in this verse has a 
significant su^estion. The text expressly states : — 

“ Trail 3TI sripm 1 ” 

(Sayan Bhashya). 

This has a specific siig^tion. While commenting upon this 
verse Sayan observes; ‘Afraid if the morning will soon arise 
or not on account of the night being longer since the cxiin- 
raencement of Hemant, the Brahmanas pray for getting to the 
end of the. night into the morning;’ If this were a special 
circumstance existing in the Polar region, it ought to com- 
mon .to all and not alone, to. the, Brahmanas. The term Brah- 
manas- here denotes only the. priests, and: .with, that meaning 
of the word the whole verse can be very satisfactorUy 
explained. The priests had to sit round .. the. clock in the 
nights during the Satra days reciting the mantras ceaselessly. 
It was quite natural that a feeling should creep in then minds 
that the night was . long; and .then if they prayed for the 
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morning that was perfectly human. If however this had been 
a night in the Polar region, then the people had never a 
doubt about its length and would not be afraid of it nor 
would they consider it as an occasion for prayers. It is not in 
the nature of man to get doubtful or fearful about events 
which are the subject-matter of daily experience, and there- 
fore certainly not a fit cause for special prayers and supplica- 
tions. Moreover it is also a question if the nights in the 
Polar region were so frightful as they are alleged to be. 

(8) Let us now look at the verse: ‘O Aditi, Mitra and 
Varuna, if we have committed any offence against you, kindly 
forgive us. May you bestow on us that light which will dis- 
pel all fear, and let not long darkness envelope us.’ The term 
‘Dirgha Tamisra’ in this verse Tilak interprets as indicative 
of the long night characteristic of the Polar region. But the 
phrase does not in any context connote the physical light and 
darkness. If the man who pours out his feeling in this verse, 
were really to belong to the Polar region, then he should have 
known that light follows darkness as surely as rebirth follows 
deaths If we take into consideration the highly developed 
notions of Godhood the seer must be credited with the con- 
viction that merely wishes would not chastise the elemental 
forces and that mere prayers would not usher light by desir- 
ing it. And hence the term ‘tamisra’ has to be understood in 
the sense of ‘ignorance’ caused by evil passions in the corners 
of human heart. All the prayers in the Rig-Veda offered to 
Aditya, Mitra and Varuna have a common burden of seeking 
relief from ignorance regarding the passions and pleasures of 
senses, and the evil results caused by them. The particular 
verse under reference has therefore to be taken only in this 
metaphorical sense. 

Thus in short Dr. Das argues and afi&rms that there is no 
direct or any unmistakable reference to the phenomena 
peculiar to the Polar region. He concludes that Tilak’s 
references are wrong and his thesis unproved. 
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Tilak and Dr. Das have both based their theories on dis- 
puted references. It is difficult to judge who is right and who 
is wrong. Therefore it becomes more necessary to examine 
the theories advanced by them in the light of new investiga- 
tions and findings and decide the problem of the original 
home of the Vedic Ar^'as. We shall now turn to that. 

Dr. Das has well succeeded in showing that there is abso- 
lutely no reference or even suggestion in the Rig-Veda that 
the people whose life is the subject of the oldest literature of 
the world had at all come to this country from somewhere 
outside. There is indeed no direct mention, or even any signs 
of recollection by the Vedic seers of the people having at any 
time in the past lost their original home by any such 
elemental ravages like the descent of snows or the coming of 
the glacial age on account of which they were perforce 
required to abandon their homes and seek a new habitation. 
All this is a fact. This is possibly the most substantial and 
incontrovertible objection of Dr. Das against the Arctic theory 
of Tilak. A human race whether civilised or not to which- 
ever part of the globe iz may belong has always exhibited an 
inherent and intrinsic affection and affinity for its mother- 
land. It is seldom, if at all it happens only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, pressures, strains and helplessness, 
that a race may have to abandon its homeland; and when 
that does take place, the attradtion of the abandoned home 
and at least the sweet memories of it will never disappear in 
the afflicted hearts. The heroic and all-conquering Aryas who 
ceaselessly endeavoured to achieve the Godhood and prided 
in attaining it, those, who vowed to conquer the world, and 
turn it into a civilised State, those who reached the highest 
heights of knowledge and physical and spiritual strengths can- 
not be ever thought of turning so ungrateful towards their 
homeland. To suppose that they identified themselves with 
their new adopted homes and habitations so as to even forget 
their original homeland is something that human nature is 
incapable of believing. We have positive evidence of such a 
fact in the ‘Avesta’ of the Parsis. This unfortunate race had 
to abandon its original habitation once on account of cruel 
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nature’s vagaries and a second time because of the ravages of 
an intolerant religious fanaticism. We know how deeply and 
how long the Parsis have kept cm the memory of the tragedies 
ever green in all the outpourings of their afHicTed hearts. 
How is it that only the Vedic sages and singers are such un- 
grateful wretches devoid of the most valuable inherent senti- 
ment common to the human race, that they should not even 
once mention with sorrow or regrets the great loss of the 
original home or pine after it in recollections? It is this 
forceful consideration that weighs with us and we unmistakably 
feel that they really did not migrate from the polar region but 
indeed belong to this country of the Sapta-Sindhu itself. It is 
probable, nay near certain, that they must have come in contact 
with the Polar region either as conquerors or colonists after 
the actual Vedic age. We ag^ee substantially with the 
arguments and interpretations of Dr. Das on the legends of 
the descent of snows and the great deluge. There is no doubt 
that had the Vedic people gone through the personal 
experience of these great cataclysms then they Avould have 
never failed or forgotten to mention or recollect the great 
tragedies in their Vedic songs. All the arguments regarding 
the Arctic home and the hypothesis built upon them are 
based upon very indirect, flimsy and no doubt, disputable 
references which are many times apparently figurative than 
factual and therefore doubtful. This leads us to believe that 
the Vedic people meaning the Vedic singers had not come in 
contact with the Polar region before the Rig-Vedic times. 
Had that been the case then, as in later literature and like 
other peoples there should have been allusions and references 
to the uncommon fact or at least some memories in the Rig- 
Veda. 

Dr. Das in his effort to contra vert the theory of Tilak has 
relied on the verse which mentions that the ‘flag of Usha has 
appeared in the Purva’. He interprets the term ‘Purva’ as 
east and gives a verdict that Tilak has conveniently kept 
silent over it or ignored the word. But here we are of the 
opinion that Dr. Das is himself wrong in the interpretation of 
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the word as denoting the eastern direction. Dr. Das has not 
properly inquired into the meaning of Purva in the Rig-Veda 
which invariably is never used to indicate the directional 
east. In the verse under consideration the term ‘Purva Ardhe’ 
simply means ‘in the first half of the hemisphere’ and not in 
the east. The whole verse is as follows; — 

‘Here comes up the flag of the Ushas; they are casting their 
brightening light over the first half of the hemisphere: they 
are exhibiting their lustrous splendour like the warriors 
flourishing their shining weapons; these mothers, the ruddy 
cows are on their way hitherward.’ 

It is clear that this verse has no reference at all to the 
direction — the east. It is indeed extremely difficult to dis- 
prove the theory of the Arctic Home propounded by Tilak so 
easily on such wrong references; and yet it is much more diffi- 
cult to support the Arctic region as the original home of the 
Vedic Aryas on the strength of the alleged references from the 
Rig-Veda. It is our suggestion that the acquaintance of the 
Arctic region must have been formed by the Aryas after the 
composing of the Rig-Veda, the reflections and recollections 
of which experience, were recorded in the descriptions of the 
Mountain M’eru, as it appears in later literature. However, if 
the interpretations of the Rig-Vedic hymns and legends as 
given by Tilak are accepted as correct it will have to be pre- 
sumed that the Vedic Aryas did indeed come to discover and 
know well the Arctic region, which, however, was not their 
original home as Tilak suggests, but only their colony or con- 
quered occupation. It is indeed serious that the Rig-Veda 
contains no reference to the original homeland. But the 
Avesta, unlike the Rig-Veda, describes the original homeland 
of the Indo-Persians, laments over its loss on account of the 
cataclysms and desaibes the migration to a new' home. 

We have examined above only the arguments and hypothesis 
based on direct evidence from the Rig-Veda and the ‘Avesta’ 
leaving aside the indirect proofs and references w'hich are 
relied on by both the scholars. These indirect and supple- 
mentary evidences only help to confirm the theory established 
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by the alleged direct references. But when that itself is dis- 
located, the indirect evidence also totters down. Out of the 
direct proofs, the references to the Dawns are indeed the 
strongest. But that convincing description also does so much 
help to establish the theory of the original home of the Vedic 
Aryas. That may at the most show that the region was 
known to them. And therefore while admitting the theory of 
the Arctic region being known to the Aryas, we are not pre- 
pared to concede that it was beyond all doubts their original 
home-land. 

The Arctic theory had been formulated by Tilak on the 
evidence gathered as a result of the investigations and the 
conclusions arrived at by geological scientists. But Dr. Das 
also relies upon the same science of geology to arrive at his 
theory that the ‘Sapta Sindhu’ was the original home of the 
Vedic Aryas. It is very amusing to note how two great 
research scholars taking their stands on the self-same science 
of course on two different sets of hypothesis, arrive at quite 
different and mutually exclusive conclusions, and how both of 
them have committed a serious error on account of the ever- 
changing and uncertain data with the new discoveries and 
novel facts coming to the light. 

Dr. Das has relied much up)on the descriptions of the river 
Saraswati in the Rig-Veda^ His inquiry about this Vedic river 
seems to be thorough and very much convincing. In fact an 
investigation into the course and career of this river, as well 
as into the effects which she had on the life of the Vedic 
people changes the very complex and structure of the problem 
of the orig;inal home. It, no doubt, offers tentative clues for 
the search of the home. 

The river Saraswati has played an important part in the 
life of thte early Vedic people. It was on her banks their 
culture and civilisation were built. It was possibly in the 
homes on her fertile banks and in her valleys that the ‘insti- 
tute of the Vedic sacrifice’ was born and evolved. This grand 
and beloved river of the Vedic people had cast her enchant- 
ing influence upon the Vedic mind as much as the great 
Sindhu if not more. The Rig-Veda describes this river, as 
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rising in the Himalayas and flowing down from its heights 
rushing on to meet the sea. The Rig-Veda says: — 

" an ng?ig; i ” 

(R. 7-95-2). 

'Of the rivers the only distinctively sacred and pure one 
flowing from the mountain ranges down to the sea is this 
Saraswati.’ 

This is not the only solitary description of the river. There 
are other equally vivid and poetic pictures of the river drawn 
by the Vedic singers. In Rig-Veda 7-95-1, the poet says; — 
‘Look at this river rushing with her full stream which sus- 
tains the life of the people; like an iron wall she is the reli- 
ance of all; there is no doubt that this is the river that excels 
all others in. goodness.’ 

Further in the sixth verse of the same hymn the singer 
muses: ‘the over-flowing breast of the river so pleasing to 
sight to all, blesses us with the water, which sustains our pro- 
geny, and the spirit of life.’ 

In 6-61-2, the Rig-Veda records ‘the river fells the tops and 
terraces of mountains with the dashing, lashing and leaping 
of her forceful current as easily as a man plucks the fibres of 
a lotus; we worship with pure devotion, attention and faith, 
this river, which destroys the ‘paravats’, in the hope of win- 
ning her favours.’ 

In the sixth Mandal verse 61.13, the sage declares ‘the river 
Saraswati appears to be the most excellent in greatness and 
prowess; her current is much more powerful than that of all 
other rivers: her bed has become very wide in service of the 
Almighty like a chariot; that river which feeds us with know- 
ledge is really praiseworthy.’ 

The poet further implores the river to ‘reach her devotees 
to the most desirable wealth and possessions; not to cut them 
off from her milk-like water, and render them weak and 
sapless; not to throw them away (that is not to change her 
course); appreciate their affection and devotion and not force 
them to leave her course and repair to some other region in 
search of shelter.’ (R. 6-61-14). 
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If we read the above descriptions of the river Saraswati 
given by Bharadwajas — who had their hermitages on her banks 
one must get convinced that this was not just a small com- 
mon stream, but a broad, dashing and watiexful river descend- 
ing right from the Himalayas and pouring her waters straight 
into the sea. We have quoted only the verses which describe 
her greatness, her speed, her volume and her course from the 
Himalaya to the sea. From one verse the poet’s anxiety in 
case the river changed her course is also transparent. Does it 
not indicate the changing course of the river? 

Such was Saraswati which the Vedic sages esteemed to be 
par excellence, as a river, mother and Goddessi, which became 
the seat of sacred performances, penances and sacrifices. The 
river region was very fertile and congenial for life for which 
reasons they loved it most. Above all they considered her 
banks as a place most fitted for their great sacrifices. It will 
be noted that the Ganges which acquires a supreme sacred- 
ness in the later literature like the Puranas had not yet risen 
to that pre-eminence and estimation which the Saraswati 
inspired among the Vedic community. The river Ganga has 
also been once or twice referred to in the Vedas but she does 
not receive that attention and devotion which the Saraswati 
does. (The two rivers which are considered to be sacred in 
the Rig-Veda are the Drishadvati and the Saraswati and this 
their high position has had to be acknowledged by the later 
religious literature of the Hindus. Their sacred influence has 
been recognised by Manu when he says: — 

(Manusmriti 2-17). 

‘The delta between the rivers Drishadvati and the Saras- 
wati is known as the Brahmawarta — the region of the Brahma 
and that is the godly region.’ 

The patriarchal sage, Vyasa, had his hermitage on the banks 
of the river Saraswati. It was in this hermitage on the sacred 
river that the great sage created his inexhaustible and im- 
mortal literature according to the vereion of the Puranas. 
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This is Saraswati as described in the Vedas. Now if we look 
to the present condition of the river as identified by some 
scholars, one cannot fail to lament or laugh at the surprising 
metamorphosis in her. The Saraswati of the present times does 
not go to meet the sea but disappears on the way in the 
deserts of Rajasthan. It will be noted that the sea is some 
hundreds of miles away from the last trace of the river. This 
raises an initial doubt in the minds as regardsi the identity of 
the Vedic Saraswati. Some Western scholars go to the ridicul- 
ous length of suggesting that the Vedic people w’ere not 
acquainted with sea at all, and what they meant by ‘Samudra’ 
must have been some stream of the Great River Sindhu. They 
must have, in the opinion of these) scholars, named some 
tributary of the Sindhu as Saraswati. This suggestion is how- 
ever so ridiculous as it cannot be reconciled with the Vedic 
description of the river which is said to have shattered the 
mountain tops and subdued them. An ordinary tributary 
cannot be so described by the Vedic seers as felling the 
mountain tops and terraces. Secondly the Rig-Veda contains 
so numerous references to the sea, more particularly to the 
four seas, and the eastern and the western seas also, that it is 
baseless and illogical to attribute total ignorance of the sea to 
the Vedic people. There are so many places where we get 
mention of the people sailing in boats in thfe broad streams 
of the river Sindhu. Such being the case it is a childish 
insinuation to say that they were not acquainted with the 
sea at all. Moreover there are places where the word ‘Samudra’ 
is used as an ‘Upaman,’ a standard o€ comparison, like the 
Sindhu, in which so many tributaries poured their waters. 
This suggestion therefore requires no further refutation, as it! 
is beyond all doubt, that not only the Vedic people knew the 
seas, but sailed on it for trade and for pleasure or for con- 
quest to distant lands. 

Having said so much, let us ask which was that sea in 
which Saraswati poured her waters. If we assume that the 
Vedic bards have described and sung about the things which 
they saw with their own eyes and knew them personally, and 
this should not be doubted at any moment by any one, then 
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the times when these hymns were composed, the river 
must have been seen, taking her rise in the Himalayan ranges, 
descending in the plains by cutting her way across and over 
the hill-tops and running down to meet the seas. Which was 
that sea which the seers meant? Therte is no doubt that the 
Rig-Veda was composed in an age in which the river Saras- 
wati met a sea. Let us therefore inquire when and where 
such conditions prevailed to make the river flow into the sea. 

And this necessitates our resorting to the geological investi- 
gations that have been made during the last century. Tilak 
himself has taken his stand on the geological research to 
prove his Arctic theory. Dr. Das also relies upon the same 
science mainly to disprove Tilak’s theory and advance his 
own findings. Dr. Das has endeavoured to prove on the 
strength of the geological investigations that at one time 
there was a sea in the region which is now known as Rajas- 
than. In fact the theory of these geological scientists is that a 
long arm of the sea, stretched from the west to the east from 
the present Rajasthan, right up to Assam. This long belt or 
a gully of the sea divided the north of Bharat from the South. 

A question is rightly asked very often, if what we say that 
the Vedic people belong to this very land from the unknown 
beginnings is true, how is it, that there is no mention at all 
of the South, and the southern regions in the Rig-Vedic 
literature. This silencing question has also been very satisfac- 
torily answered by the above research of geologists. This theory 
asserts that the Bharat of ancient ages was not one land as it 
is today but was completely dividfed into two distinct regions 
by this sea-lane extending from the west to the east. The 
Vedic sages who compiled the Rig-Veda had not come in con- 
tact with the Southern region. That is why there is no men- 
tion of the south in their compositions. This hypothesis o£ 
the geologists has come to be accepted as true. Not only 
were the North and the South separated from each other but 
the very distribution of our homeland was something different 
from what it is today. Shri V. B. Ketkar in his paper read 
at the First Oriental Conference held in Poona in the year 
ipig categorically observes; — 
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‘Proved on astronomical evidence and Puranik accounts 
that Rajputana and the Gangeiic seas, nearly separating the 
Jambudwipa (Southern India), from the Punjab and the 
Himalayas, disappeared seven thousand and five hundred years 
B.C. by the upheaval partly volcanic and partly seismic of 
their beds.’ 

Another author Shri D.R. Wadia in his Geology of India 
has also endorsed this theory. The Encyclopaedia Brilannica 
(nth edition) has very interesting account in this connection 
which deserves notice. 

It has therefore to be confessed that the researches of the 
geologists agree well with the evidence of the conditions in 
the Rig-Vedic times as recorded by eye-witnesses in their 
Vedic hymns. If s<.'me indirect references are being admitted 
arrived at after intensive research of geologists, which are 
based on more exact and convincing data, ought to be 
recognised as stronger proofs. Dr. Das on the strength of the 
evidence, the Rig-Veda, Avesta, geological findings, the com- 
parative study of ancient, and, may be, possibly contemporary 
or post-Vedic cultures of Sumer, Chaldea, Asia Minor, etc. 
and the science of ethnology, has come to the following con- 
clusions : — 

‘(i) Down to the Pleistocene epoch and even later, Sapta- 
Sindhu, as the ancient Punjab used to be called, was entirely 
cut off from Southern India by the sea which covered modem 
Rajputana and extended as far as East Assam. An arm of the 
sea, ran up the present lower valley of the Indus to the point 
where she was joined by her tributaries. Thus there were 
three seas, on the three sides of the Sapta-Sindhu. There was 
another sea towards the north, below the confines of modern 
Turkistan, extending as far north as the Arctic Ocean, and 
as far west as the Black Sea, which disappeared in compara- 
tively recent times leaving the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the 
Sea of Aral, and the Lake Balkash as its remnants and con- 
verting its shallow beds into steppes. There was another 
Asiatic Mediterranean to the east of Turkistan which also 
disappeared in comparatively recent times leaving Lake 
Labour as its remnant. These four seas round about the 
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Ssipta-Sindliu have been distinctly mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
thereby proving its hoary antiquity which goes back to the 
Pleistocene or post-Pleistocene epoch. 

The Puranic legend of Agastya sipping up the ocean dry 
and depressing the high peak of the Vindhya to enable him 
to go to the Southern Peninsula strongly support and corro- 
borate this view. There can be no doubt that the- Rajputana 
sea existed in Rig-Veda times barring the progress of the 
Aryas- southwards. 

‘(3) Sapta-Sindhu has been admitted by geologists to be 
the earliest life-producing region in the whole of Bharat 
where the evolution of animal life took place in continuous 
succession until man was created. As the region was peopled 
by the Aryas from time immemorial, they came to regard it as 
their original cradle. The southern continent was peopled by 
different families of human beings of which the Kolarians 
and the Dravidians are the remnants. 

‘(3) The upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana sea and 
the submergence of the Southern continent in post Rig-Vedic 
times probably caused a heavy flood in Sapta-Sindhu by the 
displacement of the vast volumes of its waters which is known 
as Manu’s flood. The stupendous mass of the vapours 
generated by the drives of the flood-water was probably 
carried northward and precipitated over the Himalaya and 
Airyana Vaejo as snow which destroyed the latter region and 
compelled Yima and his people to migrate northwards and 
settle down in the Arctic region which in the inter-glacial 
period possessed a congenial climate and was tenanted by 
humaii beings. This migration of a branch erf the Aryans to 
the Arctic region in a remote age which was however subse- 
quent to the Rig-Vedic times, indirectly proves the hoary 
antiquity of the race. The Rig-Vedic Aryans never emigrated 
to nor came from the Arctic region as there is not even the 
shadow of such emigration in the Rig-Veda. 

‘(4) The climate of Sapta-Sindhu had originally been , cold 
which in a later age was changed into temperate and hot in 
consequence of the disappearance of the Rajputana sea and 
The creation of the vast tract nf land deserr in its place. The 
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change, however, was probably gradual. The year is first 
called Hima, then Hemant, and lastly Sharad in the Rig-Veda, 
marking its gradual change. The total disappearance of this 
sea as well as the sea over the Gangetic trough made the 
climate hot, diminished the qui<ntity of rainfall in the Punjab, 
thereby causing glaciers in the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
to disappear, and attenuated the Saraswati and the Drishad- 
vati into struggling and insignificant streams as they are at 
present. The Saraswati was however a mighty river in ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu flcxiding her valley in the rainy season and had 
a perennial flow of water in her bed, probably fed by the 
glaciers at her source. 

‘(5) The dark-skinned Dasas and Dasyus mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda were not the people of Kolarian and the Dravi- 
dian races but they were either the dark nomadic Aryan 
savages, the remnant of the race on its onward march towards 
progress or the non-sacrificing Aryan tribes who did not sub- 
scribe to the orthodox Vedic faith and accept the Vedic Gods 
and hence were put down as blacks to depict their character. 

‘(6) There was an Aryan tribe in Sapta-Sindhu called the 
Panis who were merchants and traded both by land and by 
sea, but they were a greedy and avaricious people bent only 
upon amassing wealth by means fair and foul. This abomin- 
able character of the Panis, coupled with the fact that they 
did not subscribe, to the Vedic faith or perform the Vedic 
sacrifice made them highly unpopular and despised. Some of 
them were so fiercely persecuted by the combined Vedic Aryan 
clans that they were compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu in 
three ships for other countries, where they settled as traders 
and mariners. 

‘(7) It would thus appear that Europe was not the 
original cradle of the Aryan race, nor was the Arctic region, 
when it was habitable and possessed congenial climate, verg- 
ing upon perpetual spring in an inter-glacial; epoch. Mr. 
Tilak tbinks' that there are internal evidences in the Rig-Veda 
which go to prove the Arctic cradle of the Aryans but I have 
examined his arguments and found them unconvincing. The 
evidence to be found: in the Zend Avesta of an Aryan emigra- 
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tion to the Arctic region in early times does not prove that 
this region was their original cradle or that Airyana Vaejo 
was situated therein. This emigration took place long after 
the Rig-Vedic times in an inter glacial epoch, when the Arctic 
region was habitable. As regards my calculation of the age of 
the oldest hymns of the Rig-Vedic which I have set down to 
the Pleistocene or at any rate to the post-Pleistocene epoch I 
am afraid that V'edic scholars will accuse me of roaming 
wildly but if the geological deductions are found to be cor- 
rect, my calculations, which are based on them cannot be 
wrong. They will either stand or fall with ihem. The Rig- 
Vedic civilisation had its beginning in Sapta-Sindhu about 
twenty-five thousand years ago and was at its height probably 
in the seventh millennium before Christ when most of the 
hymns were composed and when there still existed a sea or 
an arm of the Arabian sea in Rajputana.’ 

This whole theory of Dr. Das has been built upon mainly 
some references from the Rig-Veda strongly supported by the 
modern geolc^ical evidence. His greatest argument and 
strongest point is the river Saraswati which has been described 
in all her aspects and is said to have met the sea. It is there- 
fore a very shaky theory in as much as, if the evidence of 
geology on which he relies is contradicted or challenged by 
another set of geological findings. Dr. Das’ arguments will 
totter down. So also if the evidence of the existence of the 
river Saraswati and her course running down to the seas is 
shown to be something else than what he imagines, the struc- 
ture of his whole theory will collapse like a pack of cards. 

This theory of Dr. Das has already come under a heavy 
fire from Vedic scholars, the chief among them being Prof. 
Kshetrendranath Chattopadhyaya, Shri Amiyakumar Chakra- 
varty, and Mahamahopadhyaya Krishnashastri Ghule. 

Prof. Chattopadhyaya raises a fundamental objection against 
Dr. Das’ theory that ‘the Rig-Vedic civilisation seems to 
belong to the Iron Age; but the Rajputana sea had long back 
dried up before the beginning of this age.’ And therefore 
according to him the argument of the Saraswati flowing in 
the Rajputana sea is almost baseless. Prof. Chattopadhyaya, 
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hovveicr, has not, it seems, before he raised this objection 
considered one truth, that the supposed division of ages and 
their periods differ according to different continents and races. 
More particularly it is very difficult to show that the Rig- 
Vedic civilisation was an Iron-age ciiilisation. Dr. Das only 
says that the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda ivere composed in 
an age in which there was the sea where there is Rajputana 
desert now. He has never said that the whole of the Rig- 
Veda was written at a time in a particular epoch. Dr. Das 
agrees with the well settled and generally accepted fact that 
thousands of years must hate elapsed between the composi- 
tions of the oldest and the latest hymns. In Prof. Chatto- 
padhyaya’s criticism, it appeans that he holds at least for the 
sake of his objection against the theort of Dr. Das that the 
whole of the Rig-Veda teas composed at a time which is not 
the case. 

Shri Chakravarty argues that even in the present age, the 
place where the Saraswati is supposed to have disappeared in 
the deserts is called ‘Vinashan’. The very word ‘Vinashan’ 
according to him, suggests that the \'cdic river must have 
been running' further down the plate, the ‘\'inashan’, where 
she has disappeared. If the river had poured in the sea at 
the place in the desert, then there was no propriety in calling 
the place ‘Vinashan’ at all. He further argues that in a des- 
cription in the Shalya Parva of Mahabharat of the pilgrimage 
of Balaram, there is a long list of holy places on the banks 
of the river .Saraswati which he visited from this ‘Vinashan’, 
light up to the shores of the Arabian .'•ea. That clearlv shows 
that the river Saraswati coming down from the Punjab poured 
her waters in the Arabian sea, which completely renders Dr. 
Das’ theory as absurd. 

Shri Chakravarty has taken the support of the word 
‘Vinashan’, which is of post-Vedic use and meaning, and 
hence that will not prove anything in regard to the facts of 
the Vedic times. A word which came in parlance after the 
V^edic times cannot prov'e the place referred to in the Rig- 
Veda. Dr. Das argues the case of the Rajputana sea on the basis 
of geological inve.stigations and not the RigA’cdir references 
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to names of places. If the science of geology asserts that there 
was a sea in the Rajputana bed of to-day, how can we contra- 
dict this scientific fact by some literary evidence ? Moreover in 
our opinion it is not so absurd as Prof. Chakravarty thinks in 
calling the place where the river disappeared as ‘V'inashan’. 
It is neither very necessary to assume that the river must ha\e 
run down further than this place ‘Vinashan’, for it may be 
that the name came to be coined to commemorate both the 
events the disappearance of the sea as ivell as the end of the 
river. 

The theory of Dr. Das suffers also from the fallacy of what 
is called ‘Anyonyashraya’ — or the fallacy of reciprocal 
dependence. He first decides that the Aryas were the in- 
habitants of the Punjab on the strength, of the references to 
the river Saraswati in the Rig-Veda. This Saraswati was in 
the Punjab according to him because the Rig-Vedic people 
belonged to the Punjab or what he calls the Sapta-Sindhu. 
This is where we say he begs the question. But if there is 
no other river Saraswati in Bharat, which else, but the Punjab 
river can be assumed to be the Saraswati mentioned in the 
V''edas. 

Now it will be remembered that Dr. Das also does not hold 
that only the region of the Punjab was tlie Sapta-Sindhu of 
the Vedic times. He has asserted that Sapta-Sindhu which 
included the Punjab, the Kashmir, Bahlik, Gandhar and 
Baluchistan and the region at the western base of the Himalaya 
mountain was the cradle of the \Tdic Aryas. The search 
for the Saraswati must, therefore, be made in this above- 
mentioned region of the .Sapta-Sindhu only. 

There is a mention of one river in the Avesta called the 
Harraketi which was for some time supposed to be the Vedic 
Saraswati iiy some scholars. But that notion has now been 
abandoned and the search still continues in the region of the 
Punjab alone. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Ghule has analysed minutely the theory 
of Dr. Das and disproved it in all its details. The objections 
of this great Vedic scholar against Dr. Das in short are as 
follows ; He says : — 
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‘That the Rig-Veda was composed in the region of the 
Punjab is merely hypothetical. The truth is the Vedic Aryas 
reached the Punjab from, some unknown place. On their way 
in search of a home they must have made a number of habi- 
tations. In each place they gave familiar and pet names to the 
rivers which they came across in their wanderings and camp- 
ings. These names were borrowed by them from the book of 
the Rig-Veda whole of which was complete in their memories. 
Once ive assume so much in this regard and then consider 
the hymns on the river Saraswali, it will become apparent 
that this Saraswati and in fact all other post-Vedic names are 
hot of the rivers on this globe but of those in the divine sky. 
At least in certain places in the Rig-Veda the word ‘samudra’ 
means the ‘Antariksha’, the atmosphere, the middle region 
between earth and heaven. This suggestion is accepted by 
Western scholars also. There are a number of descriptions in 
the literature of the Aryas of the heavenly waters and divine 
rivers in the skies. There are mountains and hills also in the 
middle space above where the sun-rise and sun-set, darkness 
and clouds are described. It then we suppose even figura- 
tively that there are mountains, seas, and rivers in the space 
what is the objection in locating this river Saraswati in the 
skies? It is necessary to understand the consistency of the 
\'euic hymns to presuppose this river as a heavenly or a 
spacial one. The verse which Dr. Das quotes has also to be 
interpreted in this sense only. The Vedic sage prays in cate- 
goric expressions soliciting the river to come down to him 
from the heaven through the tall mountains right up to the 
sacrificial place. How is it possible for the river to come 
from the heaven unless she belonged to the skies. In the 
third verse the river is described as ‘paravataghni’ — breaking 
the tops of mountains— by the lashing of her waves. This 
meaningful expression has not been understood by the 
Western scholars. Dr. Pran Nath has gone to the Egyptian 
legends and history to explain the word. He says that it 
means the people belonging to the region ‘Para’. But that 
is absurd. To understand the word, we must look to two other 
words ‘Paravaf and ‘Arvavat’ from the Rig-Veda. And then 
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the meaning becomes clear for ‘Paravat’ means, belonging to 
the other half of the hemisphere or beyond the horizon, those 
who stay in the other half beyond the horizon, namely, the 
demons. Thus the word means the riser that destroys the 
demons. In this sense the word does not fit in with the des- 
criptions of the Punjab river, so well as it does, if we suppose 
her to be belonging to the skies. 

‘The Saraswati is called “Hiranyavaitini” and “Vritraghni”. 
Vritra means darkness and therefore the river Saraswati has to 
be given a place in the heaven where she destroys the dark- 
ness. There are a number of descriptions of heavenly waters 
destroying the darkness and rescuing the Sun and Moon and 
revealing them to us. The river Saraswati has been given the 
epithets such as “Trishadhstha”, “Sindhumata”, “Marutsakha”, 
etc. She is also called “Paviravi-Kanya”, meaning the daughter 
of the “lightning ”. Saraswati is also considered to be the 
presiding deity of “Speech”, that is intelligence and learning. 
It was on this account that the Western scholars and Tilak 
also consider her to be the Divine river. For all these reasons 
the Saraswati in the Rig-Veda should be taken not as the 
river in the Punjab but an inter-spacial river between the 
earth and heaven. With this hypothesis the fact that there 
are many rivers which have the same names could be well 
explained as the .Arsas gave their Vedic pet-names of the 
rivers to all those which they came across in their wanderings 
till they reached this land. Thus the problem of two or more 
rivers having the same names can be very well solved.” 

While we bow down to the great learning and the method 
of the Vedic research adopted by Mahamahopadhyaya Ghulc, 
we have to state our disagreement with some of his views on 
the Vedic problems. Ghule has at one stroke of pen given a 
verdict that the whole of the Rig-Veda is an allegory on the 
astronomical events and disposed off all the questions arising 
in our modern research. It is amusing to note that in his 
view the Vedic sages like ‘Dili’ and the ‘Aditi’ are no persons 
with human form and flesh but merely inter-spacial planets 
and the luminary bodies. Even the ‘Dashrajna’ (War of the 
ten kings) which has been the most debated event, full of 
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scholarly speculations, has been WTitten off by this learned 
Vedic scholar as merely a phenomenon pertaining to some 
very significant happenings in the interspace above. This 
view of the learned pandit is however not at all convincing. 
In this fashion any event in history can be represented as an 
allegory depicting some inter-spacial phenomenon. We do not 
concur with this view and reject it as purely imaginary. It 
has become an adamant insistence of this great Vedic pandit to 
interpret every word in the Rig- Veda in the terms of astronomy. 
For instance, if the word Arya is pronounced, he would 
at once refer to some astronomical event to explain its mean- 
ing. He has however ignored the fact that the allegories and 
metaphors come ojnly after some factual events. It seldom 
happens that first an allegory or a figure of speech takes root 
and then its actual counterpart comes to breathe. Whatever 
interpretations we may now put on the word ‘Vritra’ it has 
to be accepted that originally it meant some substantial and 
existing object, or idea, here particularly, darkness; and then 
on that basis all other notions and speculations are woven. 
It has curiously enough become as equally an obstinate 
insistence of the western scholars to explain the clash betiveen 
the Vritra and Indra only as an event transpiring between 
the darkness of the night or the clouds and the rising of the 
Sun. But who can say that in all places Vritra means only 
darkness! There are innumerable places in the Rig-Veda 
where the words occur and in some particular instances the 
terms have necessarily to be understood and explained in the 
sense of metaphysical or spiritual significance. Vritra is in- 
deed declared by the Vedic sages as an incarnation of dark- 
ness, but that is an independent conception. If the dark 
night is to be understood as the Vritra, how shall we explain 
the expressions ‘Vritra fell into darkness' or that ‘Indra hurled 
him into darkness’? 

Another reputed Vedic scholar Shri Aprabuddha interprets 
the word in such places in its higher metaphysical sense and 
the interpretation is also very satisfactory in as much as it is 
consistent with the high ideal place which the Vedic sages 
have accorded to the Goddess Saraswati. \'ritra according to him 
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is the dark passions and temptations in the mind of man which 
obstruct his progress towards truth, good and the beautiful. 
It indicates that the evil desires or temptations cause the fall 
of man from right action. Vritra is called the ‘Ahi’ — that is 
a serpent. Aprabuddha says; ‘A serpent is with all races of 
human beings a symbol of the enemy of man that roams at 
large and crawls to embrace man with death, very crooked in 
nature and subtle in movements. The evil that men do is 
also like the serpent. In this sense the symbolism is so apt 
to compare the evil desires and actions to a serpent.’ The 
Saraswati is called the ‘Vritraghni’ rightly, as it is she, who 
wards off evil thoughts from the minds of men and keeps 
them on the path of virtue. That is quite in fitness of the 
high metaphysical conception w'hich the Bharatiya mind has 
evolved round this Goddess of learning. It will be further 
remembered that the Rig-Vedic philosophers and poets always 
conceive of all things in their three aspects and fundamental 
forms, the ‘Tridhatu’, the physical, the metaphysical, and the 
divine and from that point of view', on the one hand, the 
river is a physical manifestation, the deity is the divine aspect 
of the same concept which presides over the good and the 
well-being of men. This river Sarasw’ati is according to us a 
Bharatiya river. 

Ghule Shastri has also endorsed the view that the Aryas 
migrated to India from some outside place. The 'WTslemers 
are impatient to prove this very hypothesis that the Vedic 
pieople do not originally belong’ to this place but have come 
from some outside region. It is not a convincing logical argu- 
ment first to presume that the Aryas were immigrants and 
then to try to explain so many inconsistencies. If for the only 
reason that the Saraswati is called ‘Daityaghatini’, she is to 
be taken as a divine river, then why should she be not under- 
stood as a purely physical river from the descriptions of her 
forceful current breaking the tops of hills and mountains? 
We have noted in the mantras above that the sages repeat 
their prayers that they may not have' the misfortune to go 
away from the stream of the river as much as a 'child would 
not like to be away from the breasts of its mother’. How cgn 
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this very matter of fact verse be explained if we take the 
river to be a divine one? What would be the exact idea of 
the sage when he says that he should not have to go away 
from the stream of the river? In our opinion this verv verse 
suggests the shaping and offing of the future catastrophe that 
was to overtake the Vedic people. Thev must have either 
noticed some signs of the physical revolution that was slowlv 
coming over, the upheaval of the sea-bed, the shifling of the 
river current, etc., aiid therefore the poets earnestly pray that 
the calamity mav not overcome them. In all views the river 
is bevond doubt a plivsical river of this earthlv region in the 
Sapta-Sindlui itself. Do we not .see even in the comparatively 
modern times a poet like Pandit Jagannath describing the 
Ganga as if she were a divine river. It would be wrong to 
conclude from his descriptions tli:it his Ganga w;is a heavenly 
river. The allegorical description does not make the river less 
earthlv and flowing with waters full to the brim! 

Dr. Das has no doubt developed his thesis in a very 
convincing manner. The one great defect with him littwever is 
that he relies too tnuch upon the investigations of a qualita- 
tive and not very conclusive science like Geologv. This total 
reliance on geology has miserablv forced Dr. Das to accept a 
variation of thousands of years in two editions of his self- 
same treatise. In his first edition of the Rig-Vcdic culture, 
he determines the age to be bevond sixty thousand years on 
the presumption of the existence of the Rajputana sea; where- 
as in his second edition he had to bring down the period to 
twenty-seven thousand years before Ghrist. Similar is the fate 
of the theory of Tilak on account of its too much reliance 
on the science of geologv. Tilak on the strength of the 
modest estimates of American Geologists accepts the period 
to be about ten thousand years before Christ. But the English 
Geologists as'ume the same geological phenomenon to have 
occurred eighty thousand years back. Who can say which one 
theory is finally true? WTy should one theory be accepted 
and the other rejected? There is no convincing reply to th(? 
above questions. Under such conditions of conflicting views 
amongst the geologists it must be provisionally held that this 
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science is not competent enough to supply the missing links. 
VV'hat most it does, is to gi\e us an order of the evolution or 
a sequence of the physical revolutions which have changed 
the shape of the globe and the life of man on it. 

There is hmvever no dispute about one fact which Dr. Das 
has rightly asserted that there is no evidence of the Aryas 
having ever come here from some other part of the globe. It 
is unnatural and inexplicable that whereas the Indo-Iranians 
have not forgotten their migration from the original home, 
there is no recollection on the part of the Vedic Aryas of 
their home-land! It does not sound logical or natural to 
suggest that they forgot to make mention of their lost or 
abandoned original home or that they had forgotten the very 
fact. These Vedic sages who love their Sindhu and Saraswati 
with affection as sincere and intense as that of children, and 
who become restless at even the thought of having to move 
away from the banks of their mother-rivers or that their 
mother-rivers might some day forsake them, were indeed the 
original inhabitants of this very land — the Sapta-Sindhu. This 
was their original home, and there is no question of their 
having come from any other place. Hindusthan w’as indeed 
their cradle as it was of the human species that belonged to 
the northern territory or the iqiper half of this earth which 
was at some time divided and separated from the southern 
hemisphere by the Mediterranean Sea running round the 
globe. It was here in the Sapta-Sindhu on the mountain 
Mujaw’an that they had discovered their Soma. It was in this 
their home-land where they came to attain the revelation and 
realisation of the 'divinity’. 

The only question that remains now is to explain the 
theory of the Arctic region, the probable allusions to it and 
the phenomenon peculiar to it, which it is imagined, we come 
across in the Rig-Veda. It must be said at the outset that 
mere resemblance to certain alleged descriptions cannot 
establish that the Arctic region w^as the original home of the 
Ar\as. In the age of the Sapta-Brahman that is about 2,900 
years before Christ the Bharatiya or the post-Vedic Hindu 
civilisation had extended right over the middle Asia. Th? 
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Bharatiya dynasties like the Bahliks were ruling or dominat- 
ing over countries as far as and including Iran. It should not be 
difficult to imagine that the heroic worshippers of the Mighty 
God Indra could not have in the age of the height of their 
prowess and conquest gone rigjit upto the Arctic regions and 
established their colonies in those places of perpetual spring. 

It is now an admitted fact that there is an impress of the 
Arya culture and civilisation on the civilisations of human 
races right from Peru to Mexico, and from Kamaschataka to 
Marilin islands, which must have obviously been the result of 
the conquest of humanity bv the Vedic civilisation. Do lec 
not see that these very Hindus, the people born in this land 
under the inspiration of the Enlightened one went out to 
spread the message of Buddhism to all the directions and suc- 
cessfully con\erted the humanity in the whole of the South- 
East Asia and many countries of the Central Asia to their 
faith and the eightfold path preached by the Buddha? Why 
is it considered impossible that still farther back in the 
history the Vedic ancestors of the same Hindu race, who w'erc 
definitely more aggressive and had greater will and power to 
conquer, could not have gone right up to the .Arctic regions 
which w'ere very congenial to human habitation? It is unfor- 
tunate that we Bharatiyas in our present state of mind should 
not be able even to appreciate this will and power of our 
ancestors to conquer the world. 

It is perfectly right to raise a question why the Aryas wiio 
had gone to the Arctic regions abandoned their colonies and 
returned back to their home-land? The answer is also very 
easy to imagine, especially w'hen we have so many instances 
in history of the last thousands of years why a particular con- 
quering race abandons its conquered countries and releases 
the grip over the subdued people and returns back! The 
causes for such an occurrence are indeed many and multi- 
farious. The Romans who had held England under their 
sway, had to return back for the reasons of difficulties, dis- 
orders, and danger in their owm home-land in spite of the 
fact that the then people of England prayed them to stay on. 
The English recently had to liquidate their Eastern Empire 
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and go back for some other reasons well-knmvn to the present 
generation. 'Whatever may be the reasons, it is quite a con- 
ceivable idea that a people may have to abandon a land and 
return to their homes which may be in danger. It should be 
remembered that the ‘Soma’ which was available in abund- 
ance in the Rig-Vedic age became scarce after the descent of 
the glacial epoch. In the pages of the Avesta itself, there is 
evidence that the plant had become almost a rarity. This 
disappearance of the plant is an indication of a great physical 
revolution ivliich must have ovcr-ttiken the ulobe durins: this 
period between the Rig-Veda and the Avesta. 

It is an undisputed fact that not a single rite or routine of 
the Vedic Aryas could be performed without the use of this 
plant ‘Soma’. The ‘Soma’ was an indispensable factor in the 
religious life of the Vedic people. It is but natural that they 
would endeavour their level best to preserve and grow it at 
all costs. Such being the case when wc see that the plant 
became rare day-by-day and ultimately it disappeared, we 
have to imagine that this miracle happened on account of 
some physical phenomenon beyond human control. This 
phvsical revolution according to us was the descent of the 
snows in the glacial epoch. The abundance of the plant and 
its sudden disappearance marks the Rig-Vedic age and the 
post-Rig-Vedic period. This also helps us to lay down a 
general proposition that the descent of tlie glacial epoch came 
after the Rig-Veda and before the Avesta. The physical 
revolution which this glacial descent introduced in the Arctic 
region compelled the Aryas to abandon their Arctic habita- 
tions and return to their home-land. Our difference wdth the 
theorv of Tilak is only this much that we do not hold that 
the Aryas descended or migrated from the Arctic region. On 
the descent of the glacial snows when Soma rvas lost and life 
became impossible, they returned home from their colonies in 
the Arctic region to the Sapta-Sindhu. This also absolves the 
civilised Aryas of any possible charg’e of being so ungrateful 
or as forgetful of their original home-land. 

In conclusion, the people whose life and history are seen 
reflected in the literature that is known as the Rig-Veda were 
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the people, born on the banks of the ri\ers Sindhu and Saras- 
wati and brought upon their waters. This Bharat is beyond 
doubt their original home and motherland. Even the assump- 
tion of the theory of the Arctic region being sometime a 
habitation of the Vedic Aryas does not affect this fundamental 
truth in any way. If those who attack the Arctic theory simply 
for the reason that it precludes the claim of Bharat being the 
home-land of the Aryas, read the original thesis of Tilak 
quietly in between the times, they will be convinced that it 
does not in fact very much disturb the fundamental fact 
asserted by us above that the Sapta-Sindhu is the original 
home of the Aryas. 



CHAPTER YI 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE VEDAS 

WT have so far examined how much baseless are some of 
the current conceptions about our ancient ancestors, the 
Vedic people, whose life is reflected in the Rig-Veda. These 
wrong speculations set afloat by some Western scholars whether 
with or without the alleged idterior motives, definitely un- 
warranted hy tradition, or even on pure scientific, phylologi- 
cal and historical grounds, and (which were) unfortunately 
accepted blindly by some of our own great pandits, have now 
come to be thoroughly exploded. We ha\e seen for instance 
how the word ‘Arya’ has nothing to do with the term ‘Aryan’ 
coined by the We.stern scholars in the last centurs’, the Vedic 
term being purely a qualitative one and not a distinguishing 
race-name. So also the term ‘Dasyu’ and ‘Asura’ are adjec- 
tives showing the qualities and characteristics of the parti- 
cular people and not their race labels. Nothing like the 
alleged ‘Dravid’ civilisation can be inferred to have existed 
apart from and opposed to the \’edic civilisation from the 
evidence available in the Rig-Veda, either before or after it. 
According to Tilak this Vedic civilisation had acquired 
almost its perfect shape and form before the glacial epoch. 
It logically follows that all other civilisations which evince 
some signs of resemblance must have borrowed largely from 
this earlier Vedic civilisation. But this is precisely the fact 
which the Western mind whether scholarly or lay, is not pre- 
pared to accept as it offends his sense of pride for the Christ 
and the Christianity which are thereby reduced to very in- 
significant position in the history of the human race. Whether 
it is liked by them or not, and whether the disciples of these 
Western scholars agree or not an independent observer can- 
not fail to notice the truth and admit the theory. Even 
though the thesis of Dr. Avinash Chandra Das docs not take 
the grip of the reader because of its excessive reliance on the 
uncertain science of geology, the main proposition that the 
original home of the Vedic Aryas was the Sapta-Sindhu is 
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not at all shaken. This we have shown in the preceding 
chapter. 

There are indeed places in the Vedic literature which posi- 
tively indicate that the Vedic Aryas must have resided at some 
period in the Arctic regions. The long dawns, their whirling 
or spinning round and round, the long nights and days, the 
aurora of the dawn, etc. etc., are indeed very peculiar pheno- 
mena which could be experienced only in the Arctic regions. 
Hence it has to be admitted that the people who witnessed 
these and recorded their personal experiences must have stayed 
or at least visited the region. This thesis of Tilak asserts only 
so much that the Vedic people must have stayed in the Arctic 
region. It does not necessarily compel us to accept the region 
as their original home. The intense affinity of the Vedic 
people for Bharat, its rivers, and all that, as well as the com- 
plete absence of any reference to any other home land, lost, or 
abandoned in the past, do not leave any alternative but to 
accept that Bharat was the original home of the Vedic Aryas. 
VVe have already answered the question as to why they 
abandoned this place if they had once occupied it. Thus 
agreeing with the theory of. Tilak broadly, we assert that the 
original home of the Vedic Aryas was the .Sapta-Sindhu. 

Let us now turn our attention to the glimpses which we 
get from the great book on the life of the people as such, 
their thoughts and practices, their relations vis-a-vis the 

society, the State, and God, the codes which governed their 
social and domestic behaviours, etc, etc. Before we gather 
these glimpses, it is necessary to understand correctly one 

basic concept of the Vedic people, namely, that the Vedas are 
a divine revelation and not the handiwork of human author- 
ship. It is the undisputed belief of the Hindus that the 

Vedas were not composed by man but revealed by the im- 

personal divine power which presides over ‘all that is’. 

The very first surprise, almost a miracle in the histories of 
literatures of the world, that greets an inquisitive scholar or 
student at the very portals of this great literary mansion that 
Veda is, the absolutely chaste text without a single variation 
or alternative version, even so small as a comma or an accent. 
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with the unchangeable form and phdne of every syllable that 
makes the whole Veda. The unique adherence to tradition 
in regard to maintaining the purity of accent and the incor- 
ruptibility of a word or part of it, has been seen nowhere, 
not even in the later literature of the Hindus, much less so 
in the global sphere of the world’s literary compositions. 
Ramayan, Mahabharat, the Smritis, the Puranas, the Dharma- 
Sutras, the Vedant Sutras, all these and many others are indeed 
of immense value and authority in the Hindu view; but none 
of them has been prescribe, d to be committed to memory; nor 
has there been so scrupulousness observed in regard to the 
chastity of their words and expressions, their substance and 
sounds. There does not seem to be any rule or regulation in 
regard to all this vast ocean of literature whether it should be 
committed to memory in one particular form and order or other, 
or whether the accents should be according to some particular 
codes and conventions. Nor has there been any other instance 
where such a strictness is seen to have been observed as in the 
case of the Vedas. 

The Vedas present a peculiar and unique instance of its 
own kind. Since the very days when the literature was 
revealed, there seems to have been an incorruptible code of 
accents, phonetics, forms and sequence which has been handed 
over from generation to generation right up to the present 
times. The Vedas are otherwise called ‘Anushravas,’ meaning 
that they have to be recited as exactly as they are delivered 
by the Guru to the disciple. This is the method in which the 
Vedas were taught by the teacher to the student from mouth 
to mouth. The Guru recites, which the disciple listens to and 
then repeats the text. Thus was the whole of the Veda being 
delivered to the disciple directly from the mouth of the 
teacher to the ears of the student. There is a method and 
a system of recitation with accents which the Guru himself 
demonstrated to the disciple. Thus was the Vedic lore 
acquired by the disciple directly; and in his turn the disciple 
when he attained the Guruship imparted it to his disciples. 
This was what is known as the acquisition and preservation 
of tlie Vedic learning. 
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How anticiil this traditional system of imparting the \"eclic 
lore by the teacher to the student was, can be shown from 
the \'edas themselves. Tiie Vedas arc described to ha\e been 
created by the ‘Brahmadeo’ the creator himsell, along with 
all other oiijccts in the universe. The Brahmadeo himself 
acquired the \’edas from the Almighty in the traditional 

manner of teacher to the student. The Veda sa\s; 'tic who 
revealed the Vedas to the Brahamadeo, He who created hist; 
the Brahmadeo. . .etc.’ It is the conventional belief of the 
Hindus that the Almighty God created the Brahmadeo first 
of all and revealed the V’cdas to him. This suggests inertly 
that the Brahmadeo also secured the knowledge of the V’edas 
in the usual tradition from his Guru. In the ultimate 
analysis there is no difference between the \’eda.s and the 
Almighty God since they are a manifestation of Godhood in 
the form of words. Even to an atheist this singular fact that 
the Vedas were imparted from mouth to mouth and were there- 
fore required to be committed to memory strikes as some- 
thing unique and miraculous. This strange insistence of know- 
ing and preserving the Vedas in this particular manner only 
has indeed been such a unique achievement of ilie Bharatiya 
people that finds no parallel in the history of the world. It 
is true that in a society unconver.sant with the art of print- 
ing or writing the only natural course of preserving its sacred 
literature would have to be to commit it to memory. But that 
was not the case of the Vcdic society. It lias now become an 
established fact that the \'edic people must have been 
thoioughly acquainted with the art of writing right from or 
ever since the unknown besrinnino-s of the Ria-k’cdic age. 
In spite of the knowledge of tiie art of writing it was the in- 
sistence and accepted convention of the \’edic people to know 
the Vedas by raeniorising them, with all the peculiar system 
of accents and sounds. Ever since the ancient times right till 
the latest generations, though the Bharativas on one side 
rendered into hand-written manuscripts all tlic innumerable 
books of knowledge, arts, sciences, poetry, dramas, etc., vet 
never has there been noted a single attempt in this vast land of 
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Bharatwai>ha of reducing to writing the texts of the Vedas. 
This astonishing attitude of the Bharatiyas towards the Vedas 
of not putting them into a manuscript fonn even though they 
knew the art of writing, and despite the fact that they have 
recorded all their sundry knowledge in manuscripts, has 
evoked immense surprise and admiration of the Western 
scholars. That the very people who kept alive all other types of 
literatures by transcribing them into inscriptions, engravings 
on metals or scratching them on palm leaves, should for the 
sake of preserving the chastity of the Vedic lore resort to only 
memory, is an astounding fact indeed. WTat must be the 
special reason for this? Could it not be as Professor Benn 
observes that the Vedic word according to the Bharatiya belief 
is not only full of meaning but full of potency too? T-he 
Vedic words have a live power which can only be transmitted 
by mouth to mouth and not by such dead mediums as mud, 
stone, leaves, metals or paper, for, these cannot become the 
proper conducting medium of the potent power which they 
possessed in their own accent and sound only. To preserve 
the purity of the Vedic words to ke;ep alive the burning pro- 
wess in the unchanging accents and sounds, it became neces- 
sary to employ only the medium of the powerful memories of 
righteous human beings, who had purified their bodies and 
minds by performance of penance, and had thus made them- 
selves capable of accomplishing the greatest feat of memoris- 
ing and retention. 

These Vedic people in the first place counted the contents 
of the Veda from the first to the last word and put them into 
correct measures and orders. This mould or pattern or order 
is called by them in their technical term the ‘Vyuha’ or the 
‘Vikruti’. The book which prescribes the ‘Vyuha’ system is 
called the ‘Charan-Vyuha’. This bcx>k of the ‘Charan-Vyuha* 
was composed by the sage Shaunak in the year 1,300 B.C. 
The ‘Vikruti-valli’ a volume dealing with the ‘Vikrutis’ was 
written by the sage Vyadi at about the same time as the 
‘Charan-Vyuha'. The word ‘Charan’ means modulation and 
the ‘Charan-Vyuha’ therefore indicates the system or the 
modes of modulations. These two arc the most effective? 
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dcvkes de\ised by human genius for the preservation of the 
syllables, their sounds, and the total substance of the Vedic 
texts. To protect the Vedic literature from interpolations and 
adulterations it was necessary to put into tight and measured 
moulds. The genius who first demised this faultless pattern 
was Katyayan. If he is the son of the great sage Yajna-Valkya 
then he must surely belong to an age about 2,400 years before 
Christ according to Shri Aprabuddha. In their first attempt 
to introduce the ways and means for the preservation of the 
Rig-Veda it was divided into Mandals, Suktas, Ashtakas, 
Vargas, Anuvakas, Khand, Kanda, Prashna, Chanda, etc. The 
prose part of the Veda was accounted into sections of fifty 
words each,. Thus even the total number of words were also 
counted. The Vedic mantras have a function and use in the 
ritual of the Vedic sacrifice. That itself helped the preserva- 
tion of the lore. But further the mantras were arranged into 
combinations of words in particular order and each arrange- 
ment itself was committed to memor)'. Thus there were 
Brahmanas who knew to recite the Vedas by heart in a parti- 
cular order or arrangements of its words. This tradition of 
orders, and arrangements of the \'edic texts teas scrupulously 
preserved by distinct families of Brahmanas from generation 
to generation. This is indeed a marvellous device to bind 
and bundle the words of the Vedic texts in a manner that not 
one syllable or even an accent could be changed by any one. 
If it was done, it could be detected by the checks which other 
orders and aiTangements would operate. . It was due to this 
arrangement that we are in a position to listen to the Vkdic 
recitation of the mantras in exactly the same form and phones 
and accents in any part of the country separated by thousands 
of miles in exactly the same as they were recited thousand 
years back. These particular forms or orders of \'edic recita- 
tion are called the ‘Vikrutis’, which are in total eight in 
srsi *nai ^ 1 

number. They are: (1) Jata, (2) Mala, (3) Shika, (4) Rekha, 
(5) Dhwaja, ( 0 ) Dancla, (7) Ratha ami (S) Ghana. When a 
9 
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Brahman could recite the Vedas, in all these eight orders or 
arrangements, then only was he recognised as a ‘Ghanant- 
V^edic’, meaning one who has gone to the end of and mastered 
the eight modes of recitations. This is indeed so stupendous 
a task even to imagine; to accomplish it completely, a whole 
long life would all be occupied in first committing to memory 
the texts and then endeavouring to retain them in tact. And 
for what game or gain was all this to be done? The Brahman 
had no other ambition or occupation in life except to go on 
reciting the Vedas endlessly for their own sake. That hardly 
brought any prize or worldly prosperity. His whole life was 
a severe struggle against poverty. And yet generation after 
generation the Brahman came forward to do the arduous task 
without the least expectation of honour or gold. The 
Bharatiya social structure produced a class of Brahmana who 
devoted their whole lives in the study of, the Vedas in this 
manner. The society placed the Brahmanas high above every' 
one else in the social estimation. 

It will now be realised that because of such a system which 
made any interpolations impossible that the Vedas have been 
preserved in their pristine form, through all the stress and 
strain of foreign invasions. There have been periods of un- 
imaginable tyranny when thousands of Vedic Brahmanas were 
harassed, converted or killed. But those that survived were 
competent enough to revive the traditions and hand them over 
to their disciples, and thus save tlie Vedic lore. 

To say the truth the Vedas are not a coherent piece of 
literature like the Mahabharat. The substance of the Rig- 
Veda is so discursive and disjointed that it is difficult to find 
any logical connection between two ‘mantras’ (verses) in the 
same hymn. Under the circumstances it has to be confessed 
that the word of the Vedas has a peculiar significance and 
strength of its own which the Vedic priests must have realised, 
that they tried all their best, even at the expense of their 
whole lives for the preservation of the word, the text of the 
Vedas, yes, the mere text and words, which, made the Vedas, 
irrespective whether the Brahmana understood the meaning 
behind them or not. 
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The second peculiar feature of the \'edic literature is the 
svsiem of accents with which the X'edic language is governed. 
Those who could not follow or pronounce this language of 
sixty-three or sixty-four syllables with its right accents were, 
as we have shown before, ridiculed as the ‘Asura’, ‘Murde- 
vas’, ‘Anasa’, etc. I’his Vedic language is so regularised and 
perfected that it is impossible to imagine some foreign element 
of words or pronunciations could have got mixed into it. 
What a Western scholar has very rightly said that the self- 
sufficient and proud Brahman sect never borrowed anything 
from anybody seems to be very correct in regard to the 
language which he evolved in the Bharatvarsha. 

The syllable ‘ g ^ occurs in the Rig-Veda. Some people 
imagine that’ this 'ssjs’ is borrowed by Sanskrit from the 
Dravid language and must be an independent consonant as it 
is in Marathi. But on closer and minute study of the Vedic 
alphabets and language it will be seen that this is not a bor- 
rowed syllable but an interchangeable alternative or a more 
developed pronunciation of the syllable ‘ ^ ’ Da. The 
science of alphabets and their phones evolved by the Vedic 
people is a subject worth more detailed and devoted study as 
we shall show presently, that it is the original fountain source 
of almost all other systems of alphabets. In fact this peculiar 
character of words changing their meanings witii. the change 
of their accents is not any very special feature of the Vedic 
language as such. It is also observed in other ancient 
languages like the Greek and Latin, as also the modern ones 
like the English, the Marathi, etc. But the accents in the 
Vedic language are not so very superficial as to denote only 
different souncis but inherent in the words themselves which 
change the sense, the compound, the case, the tense and the 
connotation of the word. This is an exclusive and unique 
character of the V’edic ‘swaras’. Following are some of the 
instances which will illustrate the above statement of ours: — 

Take the word ‘Apas’. When the accent is on the last 
syllable the meaning is ‘skilled or proficient’. But this very 
word, when the accent is on the first syllable means ‘action’. 
Take another word (Pota). When the last syllable is 
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‘Udatta’ accented then the word means ‘the purifying Soma' ; 
but when the first syllable is ‘Udatta’ (accented) it means the 
sage bearing the name. So also the word ‘ (Jumi) means 
the worshipper or the Prayer-offerer when the first syllable is 
accented, but the same word will mean ‘flame or ulka’ if 
there is no accent and the word is plain. 

The famous anecdote about the birth of the Vritrasura 
clearly illustrates the efficacy of accents in the Vedic language, 
and how their variation changes their meanings. Indra had 
killed ‘Vishvarupa’, a sofii of Tw’ashta, the dhine carpenter. 
The latter in grief and in revenge offered oblations to 
‘Dakshinagni’, the Fire that presides over death. While offer- 
ing the, oblatiqn he recited the ‘mantra’ ‘Indra-shatro 
Vivardhasva’. (Indra-enemy grow). 

Now it is common knowledge that the compound word 
‘Indrashatru’ would either mean the enemy and killer of 
Indra, or Indra, the killer of his enemy, according to the 
emphasis on the syllables changing the structure of the com- 
pound, either as Bahuvrihi or a Tat-purush. The Twashta 
in his excitement uttered the words ‘Indrashatru’ with a wrong 
emphasis and accent which changed the sense into ‘Indra the 

killer of his enemy’ Thus was the Vritra — the son of 

Twashta done to death by Indra his enemy as a result of the 
prayers of his own father. 

Such is the significance and efficacy of the accents of the 
Rig-Vedic words. 

The Swaras have such an intrinsic connection in the struc- 
ture of the Vedic words and the Vedic language, that no word 
is considered complete by itself unless it is expressed in the 
three measures of swaras, viz., the ‘Udatta’, ‘Anudatta’ and 
the ‘Swarita’ — meaning acute, grave and normal accents. The 
inestimable and intrinsic importance of the , ‘swaras’ in the 
Vedic language can be realised when we note that an inde- 
pendent and exclusive science of ‘Shiksha’ as a section of Vedic 
learning had been evolved to impart correct knowdedge and 
instructions in the technique of accents and sounds of Uic 
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Vedic Mantras. That chapter in the science of Vedic studies 
has actually put down the following as a rule: ‘A mantra 
which is defective in accents of its syllables is a false mantra 
and can never express its correct sense. Not only this, but 
the utterance of such a faulty and incorrect mantra turns out 
into as hard a missile as a Vajra and destrovs the host like a 

" Sr«II 113^ ^ 1 
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(Panineeya Shikshai 

boomrang.’ This has been illustrated bv the anecdote cited 
above about the destruction of Vritra on account of uttering 
a word with wrong accent. 

The third character of the Vedic mantras is that the words 
composing them must be recited in the same order in which 
they have been composed in the unchangeable structure of the 
mantra. The rule in this regard is: ‘The words must follow 

the form and precedence as it has been in the original com- 
position of the mantra.’ For instance take an expression like 
‘Agnimeele Purohitam’. This must be pronounced and re- 

cited exactly as it is in the mantra. No syllabic or word can 
be shifted from its place in the sentence. To our modern 
idea the meaning may not appear to change but to the strict 
Vedic authority that would exactly render the mantra not 
only completely inefficacious but harmful like the Vajra 
Avrongly used. 

It is said in common parlance that language follows the 
track of sense. However correct this may be in our common 
talk, in the case of the Vedic mantras this does not hold good. 
It is not the sense that decides the place and order of the 
words in a mantra. It is for all purposes the words, their 
accents and sounds which make a mantra. The order of 
words is called the ‘Anupurvi’ and it is this order of words in 
the mantra which is of primary importance in the Vedic 
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recitations. ‘Dhiyo Yo nah prachodayat’ — is a part of the 
well-known Gayatri mantra. But it is a Vedic mantra so long 
as the words come in the order and not in any other manner. 
Nor \yould any other expression conveying the same sense 
make it a Vedic mantra. 

The fourth feature of the Vedic learning' is the condition 
as to who can and who cannot study and recite the Vedas. 
The Vedas can be studied and recited by only a particular 
class of people whose bodies and minds h^ve been qualified 
for such a revelation. This insistence does not and should 
not be misunderstood as suggesting the motive of depriving 
others of the Vedic knowledge. In fact it was the restless 
anxiety of the learned men of Bharat to impart as great and 
intensive practical knowledge of this world and life in it, that 
made them pour out their hard-earned wisdom, and rarely 
acquired spiritual experience, through, those inexhaustible and 
innumerable volumes like the Mahabharat, the Puranas, and so 
on. No restraint or conditions were laid down in regard to the 
studies of these worldly lores and sciences. But very strict 
adherence to the conditions prescribed for the studies of the 
Vedas was demanded. What must have been the reason for 
this? There is indeed very convincing logic behind this 
apparent discrimin.ition. The Vedas are a revealed lore. 
Their efficacy depends upon the correct accents and phones of 
the words and syllables. Only those whose bodies and minds 
are trained and tuned by penance and practice can become 
the instruments of the right articulation and symphony of the 
Vedic sounds. The body is assumed to be a live instrument 
on which the symphony of the Vedic mantras can be tuned 
and set in waves of sounds. Is it imagined that any dissipated 
body and a perverse mind can become a fit vehicle for such a 
rigorous task as of reciting faultlessly the ‘mantras’ with sudi 
a complex structure of measured and controlled accents in 
every syllable? If there be any one who believes that to be 
possible, let him try to recite only a single mantra in its 
projjer accents, and emphasis, in its conventional cadence like 
the Brahman, who has been doing it in the same traditional 
manner for the last thousands of years. The secret is only a 
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brave soul wlio can with masterly self-restraint and contentment 
decide to undergo an endless penance of self-denial without 
sorrow or regrets away from the joys of life in utter seclusion 
and unadullcrated devotion to the Great Revelation, the Vedas, 
becomes a fitting carriage and an unfailing trustee of the 
knowledge stored in that great sacred book of the Hindus. 

These are some of the unique features and facets which 
greet an observer on the threshold of the monumental and 
eternal literature, the Vedas. It is indeed a miracle of a 
spectacle that this voluminous literature whose beginning is 
so old lieyond memory or knowledge of man, as to be an un- 
resolved riddle, a matter of pure conjectures, disputes among 
scholars, that it has been preserved by a class of priests who 
dedicated their whole lives in every generation, for how' manv 
millenniums nobody knows, only for the preservation with 
absolute purity and veracity of their Vedic lore bv committing 
to memory e\erv syllable and sentence with its pristine accent 
and order, without the sli'>hte,st regard for anv other worldly 
consideration of pelf or power and with a determined self- 
denial of all pleasures and passions, a parallel of which has 
not been noted In the history of mankind. It is cheap 
vulgarity to deride this class of priests as ‘chanting frogs’, or 
as ‘ludicrous simpletons’, betraying our incompetence and in- 
gratitude even to properly judge their great devotion and 
sacrifice in the task of preservation of the most valuable source 
substance of the history, culture and civilisation of one of the 
most advanced branches of human societs on earth that still 
survives, surely as a result of their efforts. This branch of the 
human kind has produced supermen in all walks of life and 
literature. Some of the nietaphcsicians. theologists. and the 
logicians going under different categories — the Samkhyas, Naiy- 
yayikas, etc., were divided so sharply in their views regarding 
the thoughts and theories of the unfathomable cause of this 
universe that thev did not stop short of splitting a hair in 
hundredth part; but when the question of the Veda came 
everyone bowed down before it without an exception, in total 
acceptance of its sovereign and unchallengeable authority. This 
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is indeed a noumenon or phenomenon which should inspire 
deep thought and regard. 

To one more concept about the Vedic literature, we shall 
turn now. The Vedas are a mountain of words. But these 
words are supposed to possess colour and shape, sound and 
scent of their own. For instance, in the Charan-Vyuha, the 
Rig-Veda is described in following terms: — 

‘Of these four of them (the Vedas), ivhat are the colour 
and shape of each? The Rig-Veda has eyes like the petals of 
a lotus; the graceful neck is divided in equal marks. He has 
curly hair, and moustach and white fair colour; the length of 
his body is two and half hand measures.’ This is in short the 
description of the symbolic or national physical body of Rig- 
Veda. The Yajur-Veda is described as having “blue eyes, thin 
waist, full neck, dimple chins, and the body of two and half 
hands length”; and he has two colours ruddy and black. The 
Sam-Veda is “bulky in form, with eyes shining like gold, with 
the whole face glowing like the Sun, fair in colour, four and 
half hands tall.” He moves in clean white clothes wdth a stick 
of Shami in his hand, wearing always garlands of flow'ers. 
The Sam-Veda is a strict observer of all the restraints and rules 
of life, cool and collected in mind, and as if a master of his 
senses and organs. Lastly, the Atharsa-Veda is described 
to be a person of five hands in height, of dark colour, but as 
handsome as a blue lotus. The Atharva-Veda is a haughty, 
strong personality, assuming any form as desired. The cause 
of this universe as well as its preserwr, everready to under- 
take any mean jobs, but devoted to the study of his sectional 
lore, he (Atharva-Veda as personified), is said to be very' keen 
in intellect. 

“The Rig-Veda belongs to the Atri-family; his deity is Soma: 
and his meter is the Gayatri; Yajur-Veda belongs to the 
Kashyap family his deity is Indra and the meter is Trishtup. 
Sam-Veda hails from the Bharadwaja family; he has Rudra as 
his deity and his meter is Jagati. The Atharva-Veda has Vaita- 
nasa Gotra, that is family ancestors', and his deity is Brahma: 
his meter is Anushtup, 
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“The person who knows the Vedas, their naiiics, forms, 
colours, gotras, measures, deities and their meters, may be with- 
out any learning but he will get the knowledge; he will secure 
a better birth and recollection of the past life; he will certainly 
acquire Vedic lore in all his future lives; he is bound to get 
the good fruit of vows and orders without undergoing them 
actually; he can surely gather the merit of celibacy rvithout 
being a celibate.” Such is the description of the Vedas and 

f SRTFt 
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the merits which knowledge of them bring to the knower. It 
is not possible to brush aside all this as meaningless words 
since it is connected with the mantras and the actual fruit thev 
secure for the person who knows them. 

Once we take a broad view of all these aspects of the Vedic 
lore and think of the vast and multiple purposes and objects 
Avhich that lore has behind and before it, it becomes difficult, 
ridiculous to imagine as some people do from the root word 
‘Vida’, ‘to know’ — that the Vedas are only a bundle of old 
type books of knowdedge. It is in fact svrong to suppose that 
the Vedas are merelv a literature throsvins; lisjht on the social 
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life of an ancient people. The correct way is to understand as 
the Vedic people believe that the Vedas are a book of know- 
ledge with an unlimited latent power in them. This latter 
belief that the \'edic words have a dormant power in them is 
not anything that was ascribed in later periods, but seems to 
be ingrained in the minds since the Vedic days, as it finds 
expression in the Vedas itself. The Rig-Vedic thought-giver 
himself asks in one place, what vstII a person who does not 
realise that intrinsic worth and power of the Vedic words will 
do by simply committing the hymns to memory. ‘What will 

he do with the richas?’ was the question often asked in the 
\ edic times. 1 he word ‘Vida’ itself does not barelv mean ‘to 
know , but it conveys a further sense of acquirement of some- 
thing with knowledge. This meaning is really consistent with 
Bharatiya thought, that in the Vedas there is knowledge and 
the art of acquisition of something that knowledge' points out 
and it is what affects and influences our human lives on this 
globe. We have already cited so many instances which indi- ' 
cate that the Vedas are regarded as having some superior and 
substantial value than mere books of literature like other heaps 
of knowledge. How this belief came to be perpetuated is not 
tery difficult to understand. According to the Bharatiyas the 
Vedas are not merely a bundle of poetry but live and burning 
‘mantras’ with efficacy and power to transform and bring about 
seen and unpredictable results in actual life here and before 
our very eyes. This was the genuine belief not only in the 
old days of the Vedic period, but one which persisted right 
up to the modern times of Maharshi Annasahib Patwardhan 
and the Mahayogi Aravinda. 

The term ‘mantra’ is generally understood to be a set of 
words which can produce a determined result. In such a 
mantra the most significant and essential thing is the set of 
words uttered in a particular tone in a particular order which 
only make it efficacious. This sort of belief is seen not only 
amongst the people professing the Vedic civilisation, or the 
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people following the Zorastriaii or the Par^i religion, hut also 
amongst the primitive tribes Sans civilisation which worship 
crude nature, stones and trees. The faith in the potency and 
power of words persists in fact amongst all the civilised as 
much as the uncivilised and the primitive races, on the surface 
of the globe. A handful of creatures who pride themselves to 
be rationalists mav have to be excluded. W’e are not consider- 
ing them at all in this our discussion as they are people who 
profess no faith nor have regard for any religion. But even 
these so-called pragmatists are required to bow down before 
the power of words as we will show later on. 

Religion can be described as ritualistic or devotional accord- 
ing to its emphasis on rituals and prayers. In the latter class 
of religions in which onlv prayer is prescribed to achieve the 
wishes of the follower, the ‘mantra lore’ has almost no place. 
But even there specihe prayers and hymns are supposed to 
secure the desired ends, and to that extent the belief in the 
efficacy of words is tacitly accepted. In the other class in which 
the ritual is a medium to secure the desired objects this belief 
is all pervading. In all such religions, the Almighty is invoked 
by some pet names. It is believed that the incantation of God’s 
names in a particular manner wins over the Providential power 
to confer the blessings on the devotee. This faith is seen with- 
out any exception in all the ritualistic religions of the day. 
It was definitely so in the religions of the past. It will be 
noted that even the Christian and the Mohammadan faiths are 
no exceptions to this belief; rather in them there is more 
emphasis on this practice of incantation of the God’s names 
counting them on a string of beads. The Koran has prescribed 
some particular names of the Almighty for more efficacious 
and speedy results in the attainment of occult powers by means 
of the ‘mantras’. Quite a number of staunch Mohammadans 
are seen to practise this occult lore. Almost every Muslim 
emperor in Bharat used to chant his ‘mantras’, and their 
rosaries of diamonds and jewels are still there for us to see. 
In Christianity, especially amongst the Roman Catholics, the 
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practice is almost universal. The rosaries of some great saints 
of Christianity are famous. 

‘In the beginning Avas the word’ is the famous saying of 
St. John. He said: ‘In the beginning Avas the Avord, and the 
word was with the God; and the Avord Avas God.’ What is 
exactly the meaning of this statement of St. John? It is in- 
deed the very secret of the Christian lore of the ‘Mantra’. It 
is the basis of their faith in the poAver of words. 

In Bharat even the sects like Buddhism and Jainism, Avhich 
level in criticising the Vedic faith and practices are no 
exceptions. In these faiths also more emphasis and importance 
is giA'en to the regular practice of ‘Japa’ Avhich is believed to 
be a sure means of achieving the desired ends. ‘Mani pami 
Hum’ (Mani Padma Hum) — is, as if it Avere, the ‘Gayatri’ 
mantra of the Buddhas. The Jcavs, Egyptians and Chaldeans 
pursued this practice as a faith. The Romans also believed 
in the sure effectiveness of Avords. The Greek word ‘logos’ 
which conveys the sense of the ‘lore of Mantra’ is actually 
derived from the Rig-Vedic As'ord ‘Rig’. This particular Avord 
‘logos’ denotes the actual word which conveyed the thought of 
creation in the mind of the creator Avhen he first created this 
universe. In short, there is not a faith or religion Avhich has 
no belief in the power of words. Nobody therefore should be 
surprised if the Vedic religion also shows a similar faith in 
the potenev of the words. But from this resemblance of beliefs 
it should not be inferred that the thoughts of the Vedic 
people in this regard AS'ere exactly similar to those of the 
believers of other faiths and religions. 

This power of words according to all faith.s is not inherent 
in the words itself, but is the acquisition or accumulation as 
a result of the favour or blessings of the Almighty. It may be 
an accretion or concentration of. poAver of the mind of the 
person who says the mantra. In other AVords, the mantra 
becomes potent on account of all the concentrated spiritual 
poAVex of the saint or the God’s favoured folloAver. But the 
power of the Vedic mantra which differs from the other kinds 
described aboAe is considered to be inherent in the Avoyds 
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themselves. The power which the Mantra has attained is in 
the words and not any super-imposition by the spiritual 
prowess of some saint, or by the favour of God or even as a 
result of the will-power of a very strong and determined sage 
or ascetic. The fiuic of the mantra lies in its proper 
incantation and does not depend upon any other external 
factor. Favour or disfavour of supermen cannot stop the 
‘mantra’, from being effective. There are innumerable stories 
illustrating the truth behind both types of ‘mantras’. We 
need not go into the details which are so well-knowni. The 
fact stands that the Almighty assures the devotees that in what- 
ever condition, when the w'ord is uttered and the name of 
God is taken even by the worst sinner, it is. bound to have its 
good result. The assurance is ‘w'hen a sinner, a fallen person, 
someone in distress, and one who is helpless, remembers the 
Almighty and solicits his help, all his sins are going to be' 
definitely w'ashed off.’ Thus this faith in the ‘mantra’ is an 
universally accepted phenomenon. The belief has come down 
to us right from the days of the Rig-Veda itself. 

It is said: ‘Speech came to form from the mantras in the 
Rig-Veda and it is from the speech that the hymns were re- 
vealed, the hymns lie in that highest of. the spheres, where 
tfie gods reside. What of this material universe, the very 
power and strength which run the universe and control it and 
even cause it, reside in the Vedic hymns. It is the great 
Creator of all this Universe, that created these sets of wmds, 
and into them reside all the powers w'hich preserve the Uni- 
verse; only he who knows how the pow'ers reside there can 
reveal or demcvnstrate them; one who cannot perceive this 
secret, w'hat use will he have of the hymns merely?’ This is 
said in the Rig-Veda itself. 

“ €1 ^ BTSTPia STSfPRl, ^ 
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I'he speech, as a whole is sub-divided into four sorts — Tara*, 
Tashyanti’, ‘Madhyania’ and ‘V^aikhari’. Only the fourth, the 
‘Vaikhari’, becomes the subject-matter of common knowledge 
and the rest three are beyond ordinary comprehension. Only 
those who have realised the secrets of th.e Vedic truths can 
understand the first three sorts of speech which are the 
receptacles of the great Powers. For instance, in the ‘Asya 
Vamasya’ hymn, the philosopher-poet says; ‘There are four 
sorts of speech; three of these which are hidden are known 
only by Brahmanas who are the masters of knowledge; the 
common men indulge in and use only the fourth sort of the 
speech.’ This very belief is repeated in the later pieces of 

“ ^ Riftftor: i 551 

^iRl5d I ” 

(Rig-Veda 1-164-45) 

literature like the Mandukya Brahman. 

In Sanskrit as well as in other languages, the relation 
between the words and their meanings is said to be threefold. 
It is either literal, figurative or symbolical or suggestive. But 
all these relations in one sense are all conventional as there is, 
no scientific basis for the same. There is however a fourth 
relation between the word and its meaning and that is called 
by us the inherent or natural relation. This is according to 
the ‘Purva-Mimamsa’ a valid and real relation. This will 
become apparent when we take into consideration the meaning 
of the word ‘Padartha’. ‘Pada’ means ‘word' and ‘Artha’ means 
an object. As soon as a word is pronounced the object must 
stand before the eyes like a picture on the screen, nay, the 
object must stand before the mind without a screen that is in 
the atmosphere itself. This power of the word to create the 
picture of an object before the mental eye is called the 
inherent relation of the word with the object. It is the belief 
of the Vedic people that the Vedic words have such a 
tremendous potver of creation. The words have not been 
created by any one, but on the other hand, from them has 
been born all that we see in this whole universe. There is 
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unexpected unanimity in this regard amongst founders and 
followers of all the systems of Bharatiya philosophers which 
believe in the existence of God as the supreme cause of this 
creation. When the \fodic people propound that the Vedas 
are not the work of any person, they mean that they are the 
revelation of the Almighty and not the compositions of any 
individual. Vedas are on * the other hand, being regarded as 
the cause of all this universe and in that sense they cannot 
be considered to be the hand-work of any person or persons 
but are identified with the Almighty. Sometimes Vedas are 
called Pourusheya also, being the work of the Supreme Purush. 
It was for this reason that in the past there were disputes 
and discussions whether the Vedas should be interpreted and 
explained or not. This dispute is clearly reflected in the 
Nirukta of the great Vaskacharwi. 

In this controversv some Kautsa was the leader of a section 
of Vedic scholars and Yaska himself of the other. There is 
one Kautsa referred to by Kalidas in his ‘Raghinamsha’ 
This Kautsa whether he was the disciple of ‘Varatantu’ or 
not, it is not very clear. \\'hat the Kautsa had to say in this 
issue can be gathered from Nirukta as under: ‘The mantras 
which are made of particular words, and which base to be 
recited in a particular manner and order, have no meaning 
at all. It is the sound, and the sequence of the words which 
is most significant in them and not the sense; in fact they 
have no meanings at all,’ 

(Nirukta) 

Yaska refutes this argument by saying that the Vedic mantras 
have to be interpreted and explained for the knowledge of 
religion and the Veda. Yaska has indeed very lucidly 
declared: ‘A person who has memorised the Vedas but does 
not know their meaning is just like a pillar bearing the 
burdens.’ At the same time this statement should not be mis- 

“ Wf PC; ^ 5T l| ” 

(Nirukta) 

understood to suggest that Yaska like many modern critics 
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was the respecter of meanings only, ^'aska fully accepted the 
revelation theory and had full faith in the potent power of 
words of the mantras; but he also regarded that the mantras 
w'ere full of meanings and that there was nothing tvrong in 
interpreting the Vedas nor was their character in any way 
affected by doing so. 

This non-human or impersonal authorship of the Vedas, 
known as revelation by the Almighty Himself and the belief 
that they are the cause of the creation are some of the features 
which excite laughter in the modem man. People indulge in 
asking funny questions like, ‘Were the \Tdas typed by the 
Almighty on a typewriter?’ Howsoever incredulous the 
moderner may think of this, there is no doubt that since the 
V’edic days down to Mahayogi Aravind the belief persists 
that the Vedas are the revelation of the Almighty. ‘These 
hymns and songs were produced from the all-purifying fire of 
the sacrifice’; ‘this is the very breath of that grand cause of 

“tlWci; 3!s^: 2}%^ I ” 

all the causes.’ These and such other expressions give vent 

“ 3T^ 3I9T JTfdt I ” 

to the common belief about the \’edas. The Taittiriya 
Brahman states, ‘The Brahmadeva showed Bharadwaj the three 
Vedas which, were never knowm to him before. He took hand- 
fuls from the mountain-like heaps of the \’edas and said, 
“Bharadwaj, what you sec, arc the three mountains of Vedas, 
a particle from each is indeed as independent and great as the 
Veda itself. For the Veda is indeed endless’’.’ 

But w'e know the Vedas to be four and even assuming that 
a portion of, the Vedas has been lost, one may ask that there 
must be some limit, some measure, to the expanse of the 
Vedas. What is then the real meaning when it is said that 
the Vedas are inexhaustible? ^V'hat is the real purport of ‘a 
particle of the Vedas is by itself an independent Veda’. 

Take the w'ord ‘Hriday’ meaning heart. When the ivord is 
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utlered iu a Vcdic mantra, it becomes a potent expression. 
Now if someone were to pronounce every syllable of the word 
separately, will it become equally potent? In our common 
talk also a word has to be uttered whole to ton^ ey some sense. 
It is not possible to convey the purport by detaching the com- 
ponent s\llables of the word. But the case is different in 
regard to Vedic mantras. It will be surprising to note that 
even the syllables in the Vedic mantras are said to have the 
power to produce certain results. The Shatpath Brahman 

q trt I q ^ I » 

(Shatpath Brahman) 

sa)s that in the word ‘Hridaya’ all the three component syl- 
lables — ‘Hri’, ‘da’ and ‘ya’ — have definite connotations and are 
the cause of special results. 

The Mandukya Upanishad has further elaborated how even 
the ‘Matra’ and the ‘Pada’ have, each one of them, when pro- 
nounced iu particular manner the efficacy to produce a parti- 
cidar object or transform it into something else. It is affirmed 
tliat by the expression of those ‘matras’ and ‘padas’ it is pos- 
sible to secure the object itself 

“ 11^1 ?njfi >11511 
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The Upanishad says in this context: ‘All this universe is in 
the shape and form of. the ‘Om’. The present, the past and 
tlie future and that primary clement which is beyond the mea- 
sure of the three dimensions of time is in the form of ‘Om’. 
This anuvak tells us that simply by the utterance of the first 
10 
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vowel 3 j ‘A’ all the desires become fulfilled and the state of 
highest dignity can be attained; by the utterance of the second 
vowel ^ ‘U’ the highest knowledge comes to the mind and 

a son knowing the greatest secrets of knowledge is born in the 
family. Thus the Upanishad reveals the ‘fruits of proj*er 
utterance of the individual syllables of the word ‘Om’. In the 
Vedic mantras the relation of the words with their meanings 
is not merely symbolic but of inherent character with the 
object itself. The word is, if an independent material, which 
gives a shape and form to an object and therefore every part 
and component of the word, the ‘padas’ and ‘matras’ are also 
the material parts in the creation of the object. That is why 
the Vedic belief differs from the common notion. This rela- 
tion of cause and effect is an inherent and inseparable rela- 
tion betw^een the word and its meaning or the object. "I'he 
language o£ these w ords is considered to be the supreme speech 
in the Vedas and it is that language which has really a natural 
and inseparable connection with the objects. But this langu- 
age is of course an inpenetrable secret which is generally 
beyond the comprehension of man. The other language which 
has assumed a shape and form of its own accord, and which 
is considered to be the symbolical language, governs all our 
communications in life. The first language because of its in- 
herent character and the potent power of aeation produces 
the desired results, namely, the specific objects merely by its 
utterance whereas the other symbolical language w'ill merely 
serve the purpose of exchange of ideas and communication of 
thoughts. But as regards its potency that language is abso- 
lutely barren. The Rig-Veda describes tw'o sorts of languages, 

^ sra: gfi 11 
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*raaT 3 l 3 «qin II 

Ararat *R;S3r^ aigw: I 

arr^^T: 3 ^S^«Erra: ^ = 5 ?I:Sfq 3 c| II 
3 I^S 7 ?r 'nTJJifed: a 5 = 5 t a?# aiSSSniST: II 
(Rigved — M: 10, Sukta 71, Richa 1, 4, 3, 5, 7, 9) 

‘O, Brihaspati, the first, this nearer, which is taught to know 
the names and forms of objects — which is denotative is an 
easy one; but the other beyond that, is one, in which there is 
no symbolism; it is the natural one, and of the purest type; 
it is incomprehensible one, which a man comes to know only 
by the grace of God.’ This is what the Rig-Veda says about 
the two types of languages. It adds: ‘That is a poor common 
fellow who, though he sees with his eyes, yet does not under- 
stand the divine speech; he who hears everything that falls on 
his ears but does not grasp the divine meaning; but there is 
some other, though very rare, whom the “divine speech’’ 
reveals herself ; like a beloved lady with her whole body 
adorned with ornaments and gay clothes, the “divine speech” 
embraces such a favoured person and reveals everything in- 
side out without any reservation of the secrets.’ 

The Rig-Veda further informs us, ‘good people began to 
strive for the realisation of that “divine speech” by means of 
the performance of sacrifices. The “divine speech” was seen 
to have been enthroned in the hearts of the Vedic sages by 
these people. They then tried to woo that “divine lady” to 
favour them and to become their ’s. And they then employed 
her in so many ways. It was in that effort that the seven 
poets have offered their prayers to the “divine speech”.' 

‘The fortunate man whom the “divine speech” has 
enlightened by her divinity never forsakes her. Such a person 
becomes so bold and fearless that nothing can turn him away 
from the path of virtue, and heroism. But the man who has 
not been blessed by th‘ei “divine speech” wastes his life in the 
mere give-and-take of words, in the confusion of the maze 
created by words which are as useless as barren cows, or like 
fruitless and flowerless creepers. Words only hammer on his 
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ears, but they do not profit him like barren creepers without 
flowers and fruits.’ 

And ^vhat is the reason of all this? All have ears and eyes ; 
all look alike, then what is that difference between their power 
of understanding due to? Why do they not equally receive 
the light of the “divine speech’’ ? The resemblance is with 
water-places which have different depths. Some ponds are 
knee-deep, some are neck-deep and some others only breast- 
deep. But there are some unfathomable in depth in which 
you have to dive if you want a good bath. 

The Rig-Veda further tells, ‘there are some foolish people 
who embrace the evil to satisfy their passions, leaving aside 
this “divine lady” that is near them. They all engage them- 
selves in manouveritig their intellect only for the pleasures 
and passions and not for the reception of the sweetness and 
light of the “divine lady”.’ 

(R. 10, 71. 1,4, 3, 5, 7 &; 9) 

Such is the lucid and enlightening description of the ‘divine 
speech’ which is very much different from the common 
jargon. This natural speech which is self-powerful and the 
cause of creation of this material world is the divine language 
of the \'edas. Those who cannot realise the potency of the 
divine Vedic words, to them, mere recitation of the hymns 
will certainly not profit at all. 

“ I 

(Rig-Veda 1-1G4-39) 

The Rig-Veda says : ‘W’fiat of this material universe? Even 
those divine powers which run this universe reside in the 
words of the Vedic hymns. It is difficult to gauge how the 
divine powers can make their home in these Vedic words. But 
one who knows that, can easil) make the words manifest those 
hidden divine powers. One who, however, does not under- 
stand this, to him, the \’edic word is useless. Only tliose who 
realise this are blessed.’ 
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In the expressions: ‘The seven speeches conceived the one 
that was really born out of the Rig-Vedic Mantras’, it has 
been affirmed by the Vedic thinkers that it is out of words, 
this material world is produced. The Shatpath Brahman savs: 

‘The name, the form, and the action, are the three which make 
all this universe, and the speech is the mother cause of this 
universe.’ This expression of the Shatpath has been very 
clearly explained by Mahabharat and the Manusniriti. Vyas 

811 ^ jfd: II 

^ ^ I 

trqi^r ^ II ” 

(Mahabharat, Shantiparva 233-24-25) 
says, ‘The creator fust produced divine speech in the form of 
the Vedas from which all this universe was born. It was after 
that, out of the Vedic word, the creator gave names, forms and 
notions to living and inanimate objects and then put in them 
the motive of action.’ The Manu-Smriti says: ‘The Creator 

II ” 

(Manusmriti 1-21) 

produced this whole arrangement of the names and forms, the 
functions and organisms and organisations from the words of 
the Vedas.’ It is therefore evident that in our unanimous 
belief the Vedas form, as if it Were the primary element of 
words verv necessary for the creation of this universe. The 
\’edic belief has been perpetuated by sages like Vyas and 
Mann. The great philosopher Badarayan in Ids aphorism 

SRT ^ I ” 

‘Ataeva Cha Nityam’, and the great Sankaracharya in his com- 
mentary on the above axiom have both upheld the same truth. 

We have, thus, narrated the nature and extent of the belief 
about the Vedic speech, that is universally held in this country. 
But was this belief based upon some scientific reasoning or 
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was it merely a blind superstition? Can this belief be con- 
vincingly explained in scientific terms which the modern man 
understands? Let us turn to this question and see if we can 
give a satisfactory reply. 

Let it be noted here that it is not only in modern times 
that such a question has been asked. Even in ancient ages 
the Mimamsakas had raised this question and discussed it at 
length. The tendency to ridicule and rail the recorded 
experiences and beliefs of old times which is growing day by 
day has been completely sweeping of the essential of faith 
from the minds of the moderners. It is difficult to convince 
these days the so-called believe-in-nothing pragmatists. In fact, 
there is virtually nothing in the experiences and the expres- 
sions of the learned men and the logicians of old times which 
can become the subject-matter of laughter and ridicule. While 
we joke about the beliefs of our ancient ancestors, we forget 
that we are also equally blind believers in someone clse’s 
experience or realisation of truth. The question is who 
should be believed — the ancient logician or the modern 
scientist? Whose axioms should be accepted as true? 

What do we see round about in the modern times? People 
quote Edison, etc., and take their theories to be truths. How 
many of us have c\er gone to a laboratory to convince our- 
selves by practical experiments of the truth about their 
theories? It is certainly not wrong to assume their theories to 
be correct. The reason is, we have a sort of faith in the 
honesty of the scientists like Einstein and in the correctness 
of the results of their experiments. Is this not a type of faith? 
This is exactly what we call ‘Shraddha’. In olden times there 
was the same ‘Shraddha’ — ^faith in the words of sages like 
Vvas, Manu, Pataniali and Sankaracharya. The people had not 
merely an unshakable faith in the honesty and truthfulness 
of these noble personalities, but a sort of unchallengable con- 
viction about the great Yogic powers of these genuises and 
their personal experiments. This faith used to spread in those 
days by itself from mouth to mouth as it does even todav. 
Who and how many of us have, otherwise, seen Dr. Einstein 
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or read his books? And yet the faith is there that he must 
be right. Because of complete disappearance of faith in the 
theories of ancient sages, it has become necessary to explain 
the scientific thought behind them. 

The ‘Mimamsakas’ argued that the Vedas must be assigned 
to human or personal authorship, as nobody is able to say 
who has composed them. This argument is, however, as un- 
sound as to say that a piece of literature whose author is un- 
known should be assigned to the hand of God. There is 
another similar loose argument to support the traditional 
belief that Vedas are not the hand-work of any human being- 
in as much as they have been since da vs beyond memory 
delivered from generation to generation, from mouth to mouth, 
and therefore, they are not the work of anv human agency. 
Similar is the case with almost every sectarian literature which 
is traditionally delivered from the teachers to the disciples. 
Another objection is raised. It is asked if the Vedas are 
‘Mantras’ and if they are ‘eternal’, then there must be an un- 
changable uniformity in the manner of. their recitation. But 
w'c see that according to the variation of the schools and re- 
censions there are different svstems of recitation. This reduces 
the theory of the autiior of Nirukta ‘that the Mantras are 
regulated in sound and sequence of the words’ to a meaning- 
less proposition. The potency of the Mantras has been the 
result of the providential dispensation, the old conservative 
people answer. If there are differences in the sounds and 
phones that is on account of the mistakes creeping in the 
system of studies of the Vedas in different branches and 
schools. But this argument is also faulty in as much as it does 
not tr)' to improve the faults that have crept in the different 
branches, but rather perpetuates them. And secondly, this 
reply almost accepts the charge of there being a mistaken 
sound or phone in the utterance of the Vedic Mantras. To 
avoid this charge, the conservatives further argue that when 
they say the Vedas are eternal what they mean is only that the 
sense of the ‘Mantras’ is eternal. But the order of the words 
need not be eternal or unchangable and may differ with 
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different branches. This is a more fallacious reply. With this 
argument the wrong sounds may become justified, but the very 
essence of the Vedic ‘Mantra’ disappears. The Vedic Mantra 
is, in essence the word, the order of the words and the system 
of the sound. It is the unchangable character of these three 
elements in the Mantra that make it all powerful. 

Once it is said that it is only the meaning that matters 
and there is no significance to the words, then there will arise 
a ridiculous problem. We shall then have to accept a 
different expression with totally different words, but convey- 
ing the same meaning as a ‘Mantra’ as efficacious as one 
made of the original ‘Vedic words’. For instance, let us say, 
‘May He inspire our intellect’. This English expression con- 
veys the .same sense as the Vedic Gayatri Mantra, but in no 
case can it be recognised as a mantra — much less its potency. 
The power and efficacy lies in the original words, their order 
and their sounds. If it is not so then (me may know the 
substance and sense of the Vedas from English translations 
also but he cannot be recognised as the knower of the spirit 
of the Vedas. 

'Such are the different objections raised in connection with 
the authorship of the ^’edas. There is one common reply to 
all these objections to sav that ‘this is so as it was ordained 
by the Almighty when He created the Vedas’. A person 
having faith in the traditional conventions may be satisfied 
with such, a reply, but a modern rationalist thinker will refuse 
to believe in that and demand a scientific explanation justi- 
fying this belief. Is it possible to convince these objectors? 
All the seers and the sages who have sung the Vedic 
‘Mantras’, the great Vyas, and Manu uniformally declare that 
the whole universe was created by the Vedas. Is there any 
sense in that? Let us see. 

In his ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas’ Tilak has just introduced 
this subject in the last chapter. But he has left it undecided 
or without much discussion by declaring that the question 
whether the universe was created from the Vedas or not is 
beyond the scope of a historical investigation. From his point 
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of view, Tilak was not called upon to answer the question as 
he Avas dealing with the subject only as a historical antiquity. 
We have taken this questibn precisely as a matter for deter- 
mination in this chapter. It is, therefore, necessary' for us 
to show the consistency or to bring about a co-ordination 
between the latest scientific findings and the beliefs and 
legends contained in the oldest books of the Arya-race as 
the proper course follotving the spirit of the time and now we 
turn to that. 

Because the Vedas are Mantras, we must first analyse the 
conception behind the science of ‘Mantra’, before we arrive 
at the conclusion of the authorship, Avliethcr human or 
divine, of the Vedas. The moment the words ‘Mantra and 
Science of Mantra’ are uttered, a wrong impression of .some 
occult jargon is produced on the modern mind. The ‘Science 
of Mantra’ is purely a Hindu science and it behoves the intel- 
lectuals and the rationalists to look to it in a scientific 
manner. Justice Woodraf says, ‘Mantra in the tvords ol a dis- 
tinguished Indian has been called meaningless jabber. When 
Ave find Indians thus talking of their Shastra, it is not surpris- 
ing that Europeans should take it to be of no account. They 
naturally, though erroneously, suppose that an Indian ahvays 

understands his OAvn beliefs and that if he says that thev are 

\ 

absurd, it is taken that thev are so. Even hoAvever, amongst 
Indians who have not lost themselves through an English 
education, the “Science of Mantra’’ is largely unknoAvn. There 
ai-e not many students of the Miinamsa noAV-a-days. The 
English-educated haA'e in this as in other matters generally 
taken the clue from their Western Gurus and passed upon 
“Mantra Vidya” a borrowed condemnation. There are those 
among them Avho have in the past thought little of their OAvn 
culture and have been only too Avilling to sell their old lamps 
for ncAv ones. Because they are neAV', they Avill not always be 
found to giA'e better light. Let us hope this Avill change as 
indeed it will. Before the Indian condemns his cultural in- 
heritance, let him at least first study and understand it. It is 
true that Mantra is meaningless to those Avho do not knoAV 
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its meaning. But to those who do, it is not jabber. Though 
of course, like everything else, it may become, and indeed 
has become, the subject of ignorance and superstitious use. 
A telegram written in a code in a merchant’s office, will 
seem the merest gibberish to those who do not know that code. 
Those who do may spell out a translation bringing lakhs of 
real rupees for those who have sent it. “Mantra Vidya* 
whether it be true or not, is a profoundly conceived science.’ 

(Shakti S: Shakta, p. 452) 

There are many w'ho consider ‘mantra’ as a prayer. But, 
mantra is not a prayer. In a prayer the devotee has perfect 
freedom to change the words according to his desires or senti- 
ments. But the mantra is regulated by the rule of definite 
.sequence of words, etc., which does not permit any variation. 
Mantra means a set of words, the words of course must be 
very potent. To understand the concept of revelation of the 
Vedas and the potency of w'ords, it is inevitable to learn 
exactly the full meaning of the ‘word’ — Shabda. What is a 
Shabda? Patanjali in his great commentary on Panini’s 
grammar defines the word ‘Shabda’ in the very first chapter. 

(Vyakaran Mahabhashyam, by Patanjali) 
He declares that ‘a word’ — Shabda — is that sound (the waves 
or tunes) ‘Nada’, which creates or rouses an experience of an 
object before the mind. In other words, ‘Shabda’ is a set of 
waves of sound w'hich whole set together produces a picture 
of an object which it wants to convey. It is this definition 
that tells us that only a meaningful sound is a ‘Shabda’. It 
therefore follows that the study and the meaning of a ‘word’ 
is virtually the study and analysis of the ‘sound’ — the Nada. 

It is the confirmed belief of philosophers that all this per- 
ceptible universe, is the manifestation or the exhibition of 
some unknown element. It is further believed that all that 
manifests itself out of something unseen, unknown, will, in 
the end, dissolve or merge itself into that unseen, unknown. 
The universe is, therefore, described as manifested-middle. 
Our philosophers argue that what we see all round is the 
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middle-stage; before and behind this there was that unseen, 
unknown; and after this also there will be the same imper- 
ceptible element. It is an established axiom of these meta- 
physicians, that this manifestation of the imperceptible is 
evolved in a particular process and is devolved exactly in the 
reverse manner. This process of evolution or manifestation 
of the universe is described in the Upanishads as follotvs : — 

I WI^RTISg: 8!7^^q: 1 

‘He desired, let Me be multiplied; let Me procreate; out of 
that or out of this all-pervading Soul was born the Space; in 
the Space there arose Vayu (wind); with the Wind was fanned 
to life; the Fire. After the Fire there came Water. Out of 
W'ater there arose the solid Earth.’ 

This self-will or wish of that Primary Element to become 
manyfold is really the cause of the whole universe. The uni- 
verse is nothing other than the manifestation of that one 
entity in different names and forms. The first manifestation 
of that will of the imperceptible was the Akash — space. The 
Akash — it is common knowledge, cannot be vacant. The 
vacuum has to be filled in by something and the Winds rushed 
in. The Winds are, in other terminolog)', the essence or the 
character of motion. If the space is stationary and immovable 
it becomes the base for all movements. And, in that sense, 
Akash, the space, is the cause of the \Vind or the motion that 
moves in it. The Winds are the cause of Fire; and the fire 
in its turn produces Water. As a result of all these four the 
solid earth comes up and once the earth is formed, it produces 
the flora and fauna, the living beings and all the species in it. 
If this is the process of evolution, the process of devolution is 
exactly the reverse. The vegetation and all life die and arc 
transformed into earth; the earth dissolves in water; the water 
is dried up by the fire; the fire is cooled down by the winds; 
and the winds become still in the space without motion; and 
that very moment the space again merges itself in the all- 
pervading element. In some Upanishads there is a slight 
difference in that they refer only to three elements but there 
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is no disagreement between the Vedas and the Upanishads in 
regard to the first manifestation of the primary element into 
the Akash. This is a universally accepted theor}' that space is 
the first and primary manifestation, tlie material cause of the 
whole universe. Now what is Akash? 

The Hindu metaphysicians have enumerated the character- 
istics and the qualities of the five elements. The Akash, accord- 
ing to them, has for its basic quality or characteristic the 
Shabda. It means that what we call .kkash or space today is 
a mixed product of the combination of the five elements, but 
its purest manifestation was and is in the quality of sound. 
It is in this sense that sound, touch, sight, taste and smell are 
considered to be the primary essences or pure qualities of the 
five elements. These are called the ‘Tanmatras’, meaning pure 
essences. So, Akash is an object whose essence, according to 
the Samkhya system, is Shabda. This virtually means that 
Akash or really speaking its essence, the sound is, in all senses, 
the primary material cause of the universe, .^nd because it 
is the material cause, a component of this universe, it is called 
the ‘Upadana’ cause of the world. Logically it, therefore, 
becomes proved that sound is the primary cause of the creation. 
In the Hindu ‘Science of Mantra’, the world has been 
poetically described as ‘a fine artful lady made of the atoms 



or waves of the sound’. 

\VTy is after all sound come to be recognised as identical 
with the space or Akash? The word Akash is made of ‘Aa’ 
and ‘Kash’. Kash means to shine and the whole word means 
that which makes .something to shine, to manifest, to be seen. 
Akash, therefore, means that which exhibits the unseen, that 
which makes a thing shine the first time. Akash was said to 
have been born out of the will of the ‘ATMAN’ the all- 
pervading soul to become many-fold, to multiply. How was 
the manifestation or the multiplication noted? What was 
the form in which the manifestation took place? The answer 
is sound. The waves of sound were the symbol or the sign of 
the space, because it is the sound that tells us of the space. 
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It is common knowledge that sound travels in space and hence 
the sound is considered to be the essential material cause, the 
Upadan Karan of the universe. 

This particular material of which the universe was created, 
namely the sound, later on manifested itself in different 
forms and hence it is said that everything that exists has a 
kind of sound. The word ‘Padartha’ also conveys the same 
sense. ‘Artha’ means all that exists in this universe; and Pada 
means the component material or the words, or in light of 
the above explanation, the sound. In this way the metaph)si- 
cians show that the sound or the words are the raw material 
out of which the whole perceptible world and the universe 
are created. Even the gods and deities are the products of 
words. It is in this sense that Rig-Vcda affirms that gods 
reside in the hymns. 

According to our modern concept of scientific evolution of 
the universe, it is held that the ceaseless motion of atoms in 
the elemental materials are the cause of this world. Electrons 
which are supposed to be the original material, arc nothing 
but an ever-flowing current of energy. Tremendous motion 
is their character and esscndc. \Vc arc told tliat different 
combinations of the electrons in the atoms moving in tremend- 
ous speeds bevond human imagination make the different 
objects which are all around us. The difference in these 
objects is due not to any difference of original material of 
which they are made, but in fact the speed and the motion 
with which they revohe. It is further told to us that light 
and sound arc the transformations of the same material in 
different forms on account of the variations in their motions 
or the revolutions of their component parts. In these revolu- 
tions the variation of the motions and the combinations of the 
components are the basic causes of the diversity of our per- 
ception of the same material. In this manifested universe the 
only one thing that makes all the difference of shapes and 
forms of time and motion of the components. It is this 
factor of time and motion which manifests the universe in 
diverse forms. In his revealing book ‘The Mtstcrious Universe’, 
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the famous scientist Sir James Jeans observes, ‘The tendency of 
modern physics is to resolve the whole material universe into 
waves and nothing but waves. These waves are of two kinds. 
Bottled up waves which we call radiation or light. If annihila- 
tion of matter occurs, the process is merely that of unbottling 
the imprisoned wave-energy and setting it free to travel 
through space. These concepts reduce the whole universe to a 
world of light, potential or existent, so that the whole story of 
its creation can be told with .perfect accuracy and completeness 
in the six words, “God said let there be light”.’ 

In short, ceaselessly moving electrons and vibrations caused 
by them in the space, are in other words, what we call this 
universe. If a man perceives different shapes and forms and 
different objects as he calls them, that is purely on account of 
the difference of the revolutions of the elemental electrons and 
the vibrations caused by them. 

Man is endowed with only five senses, or means, or you may 
call the instruments by which he can gather knowledge. These 
are the ear, the eye, the nose, thei tongue and the skin. They 
are called the organs of sense or instruments of perception. 
The vibrations caused by the waves of the revolving atoms 
create an impression upon these five organs. In proportion of 
the sharpness of these five instruments or mediums of know- 
ledge, the master who possesses them, will gather knowledge of 
things. Now it is a generally accepted theory that, light and 
sound are the transformations of the same waves or vibrations 
emanating from the same common material, but varying only 
in the number. If Sir James Jeans says that light is the original 
substance and form of the universe, it can be equally empha- 
tically asserted that sound is also equally the original material 
of which the universe is made. Thus, we come to the conclu- 
sion which has been arrived at by the Vedic sages thousands of 
years back that sound is the primary material of the creation. 
Modern science endorses the Vedic view almost on every point. 
The perception of the universe characterised by sound comes 
in a limited degree on account of the limited' capacities of the 
organs or the means of knowledge. If by some method the 
powers of perception of these organs could be multiplied and 
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sharpened, then there is no doubt that the same one thing can 
be perceived by all the five senses in their own ways. Normal 
eyes are not able to see beyond their ken or capacity as much 
as the X-ray can show. The simple reason is the capacity of 
the eyes is limited. So also the capacity of the ears, and other 
organs. 

We have, thus, seen that even according to the scientific view 
of the present age, the whole universe can be resolved into its 
primary element of sound. If therefore someone were to 
suppose that, he could perceive all the elemental sound with, 
his ears, that is only an imagination. Man hears a sound on 
account of the atmosphere. These waves of sound have a 
volume and form. Whenever these material waves of sound 
travel in the atmosphere, they create a vibration. Yet, the 
human ear is not capable of catching or receiving the minute 
throbbing of the waves. These waves, can, however, be caught 
by means of light and can be received with machines upto a 
particular limit. If it were possible to enhance the capacity 
of our ears and eyes to a greater intensive degree, then pos- 
sibly it may be that these minute waves which have an im- 
perceptible volume, can be received by our cars. So also the 
sound could be seen by eyes as if it were an object of sight 
with colour and form. In the same way if the strength of ail 
the five organs could be magnified, then an object ordinarily 
imperceptible and unknowable through organs of knowledge 
can be clearly received by all of them. This logical conclusion 
arrived at by the scientific method has been put forth as per- 
sonal experience by our Bharatiya metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians. Our Yoga Shastra affirms that all the five organs can be 
turned to such an intensive capacity as to receive the most im- 
perceptible and minute impressions. This is, in fact, what is 
known, in common parlance, divine or occult power to 
perceive. It is that divine poiver of perception by which the 
V'edic sages are supposed to have perceived the shape and 
form, the colour and smell of the heaps of the Vedic words 
through the sound waves. This scientific method to realise 
through the sounds the true nature of things which has been 
analysed and developed in the branch of literature known as 
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‘CHARANAVYUHA’. We have already referred to the form 
and colour of the Rig-Veda as have been revealed by the 
Charanavyuha. In the light of the above explanation those des- 
criptions of the Vedas given by the Charanavyuha can be now 
accepted as logicallv correct. 

This universe is described as composed of five elements and 
seven planes. Out of that only the Akash envelopes all the 
universe and contains it within itself. The Akash is character- 
ised by its sign, the Shabda, the solitary symbol of it. \Vhen 
it is said that the Akash envelopes everything, it means that 
its sign or the character, namely the Shabda permeates through 
or pervades throughout the universe. In the language of 
modern science it can be expressed that the waves of sound 
travel throughout tlie universe. This naturally gives two forms 
to every object. One, the broad material form ivhich can be 
perceived by our normal organs and the other is, the imper- 
ceptible waves of the sound which are beyond our catching. 
But it can be said that if the ear were to be sufficiently power- 
ful, it can listen all the sounds that are pervading this whole 
universe. • Our ancient sages have experienced that sound to 
be just like the wave of tunes which comes up when the woid 
‘ Om ’ is pronounced. It is the primary matter out of which 
this whole universe, with all its variety of shape and forms is 
manifested. The modern scientist has only grasped the quality 
of sound of this universe. But, our ancient metaphysicians 
went a step ahead. They discovered that this first element, 
the Akash, and its essence the unceasingly travelling waves of 
sound are not by themselves the primary matter but that there 
is something beyond these two which gives birth to the one 
and controls or sets in motion the other, the waves of sound. 
What is that the question is repeatedly asked. Our sages d’S- 
covered that it is some invisible, unbroken, self-luminous 
omniscient ‘desire’ (ICHCHA) of something that is omni- 
potent. Every individual, according to our belief, has in his 
own heart a particle or infinitismal fraction of the essence of 
that great PARABRAHMA. It is held that as the PARA- 
BRAHMA controls the matter and the spirit, or the matter and 
the motion, so also this ATMA in everybody’s heart, which in- 
herits the character of the wh.olc PARABRAHMA can, ivith 
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its own will, transform and create motion. Every object, 
according to this theory, is merely a manifested form of the 
sound-waves making a Shabda. If the individual soul is able 
to establish its identity with that eternal and self-luminous 
omnipotent PARABRAHMA, then it can exert its influence 
on the sound-waves to the limit of its powers. In simple langu- 
age this means that a powerful soul is capable of creating parti- 
cular effect on the atmosphere in the universe. The sage 

Patanjali in two Sutras in his ‘Science of Yoga’ has declared 
“ 5riW I ” 

that such a transformation or change in the environments can 
be brought about by an accomplished Yogi. 

Thus every object can be described to be eternal, inherent 
and self-existent. In other words, it has to be said that every- 
thing is APAURUSHEYA, meaning without a maker or of non- 
human authorship. In fact no other statement can be made of 
an object. Electrons were discovered by somebody. It would 
be, however, ridiculous to say that they were created by him. 
In the same way this universe characterised by sound was rea- 
lised and seen in its real shape, form or colour by the sages. 
They analysed and understood the volume, frequency and 
order of those sounds. That is the nature of the VTdas. That 
is what we mean when we say they are Apaurusheya. It would 
be ludicrous to say that the Vedas were composed by someone. 
Justice Woodrof has observed in this connection: 

‘Shabda literally means and is usually translated as ‘sound’, 
the word coming from the root ‘Shabda’ to sound. It must 
not, however, be wholly identified with sound in the sense of 
that which is heard by the ear, or the sound as an effect of 
cosmic stress. Sound in this sense is the effect produced 
through excitation of the ear and brain by sibrations of the 
atmosphere between certain limits. Sound so understood exists 
only with, the sense organ of hearing ; and even then it may 
be fierceived by some and not by others due to keenness or 
otherwise of natural hearing. Further, the best ears 
will miss what the microphone gives. Considering Shabda 

11 
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from its primary or catual aspect, independent of the 
effect which it may or may not produce on the sense organs, 
it is vibrations of any kind or motion which is not merely 
physical motion which may become sound for human ears, 
given the existence of the ear and brain and the fulfilment 
of the physical conditions. Thus, Shabda is the possibility of 
sound and may not be actual sound for this individual or that. 
There is thus Shabda wherever there is motion or vibration 
of any kind. It is now said that the electrons revolve in a 
sphere of positive electrification at an enormous rate of motion. 
If the arrangement is stable, we have an atom of matter. If 
some of the electrons are pitched from the atomic system, what 
is called radio-activity is observed. Both these rotating and 
shooting electrons are forms of vibrations as Shabda though it 
is no sound for mortal ears. To a Divine ear all such move- 
ments would constitute the music of the spheres. 

‘Were the human ear subtle enough, a living tree would 
present itself to it in the form of a particular sound which is 
the natural word for that' tree. It is said of ether (Akash) that 
its Guna or quality is of Spandan or vibration of any kind. 
The “Brahma Swaroop’’ or “Chit” is motionless. It is also 
known as Chidakasha; but this Akash is not created. 
Chidakash is the Brahma in which a stress of any kind mani- 
fests itself a condition from which the whole creation proceeds. 
This Chidakash is known as the Shabda Brahma through 
which “Maya Shakti”, which is the cause of all vibrations, 
manifesting itself as sound to the ear, as touch to the skin, as 
colour and form to the eye, as taste to the tongue and as odour 
to the nose. All mental functioning is again a form of 
vibration. Thought is a vibration of mental substance just as 
the expression of thought in the form of spoken word is the 
vibration of the ear. All the Spandan presupposes hetero- 
geneity (Vaishamya). Movement of any kind implies inequality 
of tensions, electric current flows between two points because 
there is a difference of potential between them. Fluid flows 
from one point to another because there is a difference of 
pressures. Htat travels because there is a difference of 
temperatures. In creation (Srishti), this condition of hetero- 
geneity appears and renders motion possible. Akash is the 
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possibility of Spandan of any kind. Hence its precedence in 
the order of creation. Akash means Brahma with, Maya which 
Maya Shakti or stress is rendered actual from a previous state 
or possibility of stress which is the Shakti’s natural condition 
of equilibrium. In the dissolution of the Maya Shakti Brahma 
returns to homogeneity when in consequence Akash dis- 
appears. This disappearance means that Shakti is equiliberated 
and that therefore there is no further possibility of motion of 
any kind.’ 

(Shakti and Shakta, pp. 466-468) 

No further comment on what Justice Woodrof has so lucidly 
explained is necessary. The primary sound-waves which 
create, give a shape and form to the objects are words and 
these words are the V’edas. The universe is a multiple endless 
creation full to the brim with objects inexhaustible in form, 
shape, number, etc. Like the^e endless objects, the sound- 
waves which create them — the ‘Shabdas’ are also innumerable 
each one independent and whole. Therefore, the Shatpath 
Brahman says that the Vedas are endless. The vibrations in 
the Akash are heard by the ears and they can also be seen in 
their colours by the eyes. That gives rise to colour and sound 
(Varna and Dhwani), two measures of. any object. It is from 
the realisation of the different colours and sounds that the 
classifications into four colours, the ‘Chaturvarnya’ was arrived 
at in ancient times. It is sheer ignorance to consider the 
‘Chaturvarnya’ system of our society as based upon four classes. 
‘Varna’ never means a class. It means only the colour. We 
shall consider the four -fold system of our society as it has a 
close relation with these Vedic thoughts about the Varna or 
the coloiu*. 

The world-famous Bharatiya ‘scientist Sir Chandrashekhar 
Raman has by means of his instruments, Raman Spectrum, now 
conclusively proved that the colour and sound are the keys to 
resolve each other. Dr. Donald H. Andrews, a professor of the 
Hopkins University, demonstrated a very amusing experiment 
on the Columbia radio. He took alcohol and other chemicals 
as mediums and relayed music through them. It was a verv' 
surprising experience to hear the music of the universe 
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through these chemicals. Once at least the poetic fancy that 
the world is a music was perceived by means of a scientific 
instrument. The Modern Review in its issue of 1931 describes 
the above experiment as follows: — 

‘Sir Chandrashekhar V. Raman of Calcutta, India, has 
recently given Physicists a new way of listening to or really 
seeing the music of the atoms. The Raman Spectrum, said 
Dr. Andrews, shows us that a molecule, such as one unit of 
water is really a little musical instrument, much like a harp, 
playing its own characteristic tune. In fact, it is really light 
and not sound that is given off. The chords of water, grain 
alcohol, wood alcohol, chloroform, benzene, gasoline, sulphuric 
acid were played in turn by Dr. Andrews. Alcohol had rather 
a sweet-sounding chord, but chloroform, like wood alcohol, was 
harsh.’ 

(Modern Review, August, 1931) 

From the above analysis, the character of Vedic words and 
the intrinsic significance of their sounds as well as their natural 
connection with, the objects in the material universe will be 
clear. Panini, the greatest grammarian of mankind composed 
the Sanskrit Grammar which is so perfect that not even a 
single alteration or amendment so small as a comma has 
become necessary unlike all other known languages of the 
world. We believe that Panini was able to arrange and pro- 
duce the grammar of Sanskrit language so perfectly for one 
plausible reason and that was he had understood and realised 
the structure of the words, their sounds and their relations 
with the material objects which those words denoted. Panini 
was one of those divine seers who could receive in perfect 
manner the music of the waves of sound, the meanings of the 
words and their relations with the physical objects. There is 
much truth, in the legend that Panini learnt the language and 
grammar through the sounds of the ‘Damaru’ a hand-drum of 
God Shankar. It was he who had heard the music of the 
Vedic words. The Vedic language was called by him ‘Chhanda’ 
and the common Sanskrit language as ‘Bhasha’. 

I’hose blessed and perfect souls who realised the whole truth 
behind the Vedas are the Rishis. Those who, in their absolute 
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identity of the seer and the sight realised the Vedas with their 
own eyes were called the ‘Seers’ of the Vedas; they who in their 
trance heard the sounds of the Vedic words, called them as 
‘Shruti’ ; and those who conveyed or expressed what thev saw 
and heard came to be known as the makers of the ‘Mantras’. 

“ I ” 

W'e hope that our above analysis of the Vedas and the Vedic 
words in terms of the modern science will have cleared this 
aspect that the Vedas are revealed and not a composed litera- 
ture, as not a blind belief, but a matter of scientific theory. 

It can never be said that the Raman Spectrum or the theory 
of relativity as discovered by Einstein have created those parti- 
cular truths which they prove. In the same way it is equally 
ridiculous to say that the Vedas were the compositions of the 
seers or singers. But the question yet survives as to how and 
where the hymns came to be revealed. 

A hymn in the \^edas is a set of w'ords. Every word in the 
hvmn has a particular energy, velocity and volume. If simply 
because the words are put in a particular order the hvmns is 
to be considered as composed by a sage, there is verv little 
objection. But in the sense in which the hvmns are looked 
upon as ‘mantras', their inherent and eternal relations with 
their effects, namely the objects, the Vedas can never be called 
the handwork of human beings and that answers the foolish 
question of self, -conceited egoists, on which typewriter 
God typed the Vedas ? 

W’e have already referred to a belief of the Bharatisa meta- 
physicians that the indisidual soul which is a fraction and 
fragment of the universal PAR.AMATMA, has the inherent 
power to create anything desirable with the Vedic w'ords. But 
what generally happens is that this will to produce, w’hich 
every soul, no doubt, has inherited, has been so much sub- 
merged in the indulgence of the passions and pleasures ot our 
senses that the divine, and fine musid or the .sounds of words, 
the divine sight behind the material objects, all these in their 
finer and primary essence do not reach the submerged soul. 
The machine to receive the perception of the imperceptible 
waves of sound and light is only the human body. It has tO 
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he tuned to sutli perfection and purity as to be capable to 
receive the perception. It is for this reason the Vedic and 
post-Vedic rules and prescriptions about the purity of life, and 
the does and don’ts, have been formulated bv our Hindu 
thinkers. The recitation of the Veda is a verv difficult task 
and responsibility. Only those who are trained, purified and 
perfected in btxly and mind, in other w'ords, whose bodies and 
minds are tuned to receive the sound-waves and the colour- 
waves, can realise the significance in the three-fold system 
of accents and emphasis of everv Vedic word. Now only can 
be told v.'hat the difference is there betw'ecn the phrases 
‘.Agnimccle’ and its paraphrase ‘I praise Fire'. Though the 
meanings of both the phrases are identical, the waves which 
the sounds of these words will produce are different, and there- 
fore come the rule that the \'cdic hymns must be pronounced 
in the same order, with the same accent and in the same 
volume of tune as the teacher would reveal to his disciple 
from mouth to mouth, which fttnetion no printed or hand- 
written version of \’eda can perform. 

In this connection the e.vposition made by a modern seer of 
the Vedas, Maharshi .\nna Sahib Patwardhan is bv far reteal- 
ing and ituercsiing. He says; — 

‘The highly-gifted men of the Vedic race early found out 
or rather became conscious that language as a \ chicle of 
thought must always remain in or assume two forms. One of 
these forms of language has been that which has been used 
acquired by ordinary men in their working stage, and in whicii 
the powers of the “Swa” or human soul of producing sound 
have been called forth for the purpose of fonning and cloth- 
ing conscious notions which might anstver the impression.^ 
produced by the mind and the .senses in respect of external 
objects. As a hvpothetical instance, it may be said that water 
may be called and denoted be the name of stick-breaker. Thus 
varieties of external forms, qualities, etc., of objects and other 
accidental facts and circumstances may be said to form the 
basis of the bulk of words and the relations of words as con- 
tained in the ordinary human language. The second form of 
language would naturally be one of which the sound produc- 
ing powers of the soul are affected and called forth by the 
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direct impulse received by the powers, for instTiue, from the 
constitutional parts of the external objects and the internal 
stale of consciousness and thus water in the lanouy^e of the 
second form might receive some such name as h\dric oxide. 
I hits there came to be recognised by the \'cdic people two 
fcuTiis of human language frotn \crv earlv times. The ordinarv 
or the conventional form was called bv them "Bhasha" : and 
the .second higher and transcendental form ttas tailed “Cdiaii- 
das. \’eda or Paroksha”.’ 

(The Brahmaishi’s Gospel, pp. 1 
As all the powers proceed from the .soul or the attisc part 
of the Supreme being, the inodes of their attion must be consi- 
dered to be determined by the soul; and it is for this simple 
reason that all kinds of potvers being various modes or degrees of 
motions are found to be intcrchangaldc. Thus colour, light, heal, 
magnetism, and the like being forms of motion are acTuallv con- 
vertible and as sound is a form of conscious motion of the soul, 
and as direct consciousness of external objetL', including mental 
conditions, etc., can be produced by means of the practice of 
the transcendental science, homogeneitv and correspondence 
being directlv established between the .sound on the otic hand 
and the external objects on the other and thus sound can be 
and has been made to assume all forms of conceivable and 
conscious living motion and thus the XTclic people found that 
the w'hole universe was a sort of congelation of .sound. Thus 
the gifted individuals of the \'cdic race therefore earlv recog- 
nised that sound was in itself an independent creative original 
power and the Greek W'ord ‘Omega’ is the Greek name of the 
\'edic sound ‘OM’ which cot responds to the sound of the v owel 
O in English language. Note the sound of O in the native 
Greek words is smaller, spasmodically short, as the sound of 
O in the English word ‘not’. The word Omega is made of the 
Sanskrit words ‘Om’ ‘ek’ wliich together meaning that the 
syllable OM is the sound of the unitv. Thus owing to the 
Vedic teaching which propagated among mankind the trans- 
cendental and other sciences, the \'edic fact diat sound was at 
the root of creation percolated as it were into the languages 
and the religious ideas of the various non-\'edic races. And 
accordingly the first book of Moses called ‘Genesis’, recorded 
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though abruptly and in an isolated manner the above- 
mentioned grand Vedic fact by using the word ‘said’ in its 
verse No. 3, etc., “and God said let there be light and there 
was light”. And the same Vedic fact was also, though in the 
same manner, yet more clearly stated by St. John in the first 
book which opens with the following verse : — 

‘In the beginning was the word and the word was with 
God and the word was God.’ 

(The Brahmarshi’s Gospel, pp. 165-67) 
It would be proper here to answer two minor doubts. It is 
said if the Vedic words make a ‘mantra’, have they no conven- 
tional meaning? To this doubt there is very simple explana- 
tion. The common interpretation of a Vedic hymn need not 
affect the character of ‘mantra’ of the hymn. For instance, a 
musical piece becomes enchanting to the listener firstlv not 
because of the meaning of the words but primarily 
because of the Swaras — cadences in the words. And yet apart 
from the sweetness and enchantment of those Swaras, there is 
a definite meaning of the words which make the song. The 
sweetness of the song is in its tunes, and its common sense is 
in the words both being independent. There is no consistenev 
or conflict between them. It is therefore not wrong while rea- 
lising the potency of the Vedic hymns, to interpret them in 
the interest of the society in historical manner. This inherit- 
ance of the philosophical thought has to be stored and distri- 
buted from generation to generation. While one section of the 
Vedic scholars may try to decipher the philosophical thought, 
the evolution of social structure and the process of historical 
progress for the common welfare of society in general, another 
section, though a very small one. has been always alert to keep 
alive in memory the character of the Vedas as ‘mantras’ by 
delivering them their disciples in the same chaste and un- 
changable accents and phones. It is they who have preserved 
the Vedas from going into oblivion, as much as, if not more 
than the great commentators and lexicographers. Today’s 
research scholars of the Vedas are also performing a very com- 
mendable function no doubt; but the misfortune is only that 
unlike their ancient predecessors the modern ones have not 
only not realised th? knowledge and truth in the Vedas, btat 
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have very little regard for the sacredness of this most ancient 
literature of mankind. 

Another minor doubt is often raised. The Vedas, so valu- 
able a piece of literature and store house of knowledge have 
been created and preserved by our fore-fathers. There is 
definitely pride and appreciation of these great Vedic ancestors 
in accrediting them with the authorship. But what credit 
or sense of pride is there in denying them the authorship and 
attributing it to the God ? This really does not require any 
answer in view of our foregoing discussions. We have already 
said that Sir Raman and Einstein are the discoverers. To them 
the knowledge was revealed. Madam Curie discovered radium. 

o 

None of these are the creators of the objects of their discoveries. 
What sense is there then in wanting to call the Vedas as the 
compositions of the sages when we have more than proved that 
they were resealed to them as much as the theory of relativity 
came to the knowledge of Einstein. It would be the deserved 
appreciation of our Vedic ancestors to ascribe to them the 
knowledge, or the discovery of the knowledge behind the 
sounds of the mantras and their powers of creation. It would 
be still prouder a claim to consider our Vedic ancestors as 
the perceivers or seers of universal truths thousands of years 
back which have become the subject of modern scientific 
investigations and discovery. 

Thus we close this chapter by stating once again that the 
Vedas are the waves of sounds, which are the primary material 
out of which the world is created. In this sense they are not 
the creation of any human being. The sounds which vvxre 
heard by the extra or divinely magnified sense of perception 
by the Rishis were put in forms of words by them. This 
arrangement in the forms of words of those sounds revealed 
and received through divine agency is called a hymn or a 
Mantra; the arranger is called the maker of the mantra; the 
person to whom the sounds were revealed was called the Rishi, 
the Seer. 

We have thus completed here the examination of ‘Shabda’, 
fsound) as the cause of the universe and the conventional theory 
of revelation of the Vedas. It is not possible to correctly 
grasp the unfathomable values of the Vedic literature without 
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understanding the above inseparably associated concepts. 
Having done so, we now propose to turn to the magnificent 
interior of this grand mansion of literature called the Vedas 
which contained the land marks of the impressions and reflec- 
tions of national life of a triumphant race of very ancient 
times, but certainly not in the infancy or primitive stage of 
humanity as is wrongly supposed by many. 



CHAPTER YII 


BRILLIANT IDEOLOGY OF THE VEDIC PEOPLE 

In the preceding chapters we have considered at length and 
controverted a number of tentative theories which, have become 
impressed on the Bharativa mind as if they W'ere finally estab- 
lished more as a result of, calculated propaganda by interested 
personalities than the effect of the slavery of a hundred and 
fifty years. Now we shall look to the very reflections in the 
vast store-house of knowledge of the thoughts, expressions and 
social conduct of the Vedic people. This inquiry' into the 
concepts of social life and nationhood of our ancient ancestors 
is all the more expedient and profitable, in as much as our 
nation, which has regained its long-lost freedom after centuries 
is standing at the cross-roads with a big question which way 
to take! Ours is not a new nation; nor is it the rebirth of a 
dead one. Our condition is just more or less like the Rip 
Van Winkle who woke up after a long sleep to find] himself in 
a strange world. After a long slumber and slavery Bharat has 
to revive its nationhood to bring itself in line with the other 
nations. How shall we accomplish this? Shall we forget that 
we are the inheritors of an immortal philosophy of life which 
kept us alive all these years when all other contemporary 
nations of ancient times have been wiped out of existence and 
memory? What has helped us to vanquish the great ravager 
of mankind and nations? If we ask these questions, we shall 
get the answers which will certainly guide us to solve our 
present problems. But where shall we search for the answ’ers ? 
They are indeed to be found in the Vedas which have survived 
on account of their intrinsic and eternal values and the endea- 
vour of Bharatiya people to uphold them. Before we embark 
upon the task of reconstructing our national structure it would 
be profitable to look back to the fouhdation and the shape and 
form of the Vedic nation. To discover the substance and spirit 
of the Vedic conception of nationhood will be indeed a very 
profitable endeavour. That alone can become the foundation 
and the pattern for the reshaping of our national life. 
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A glance into the brilliant glimpses of the life of the Vedic 
people will reveal to us an astonishing panorama of an all- 
-round activity surcharged with a will to conquer as the result 
of an optimistic outlook. There does not seem to be anv- 
where in the Vedic age even a shadow of that pessimistic trend 
which later visited the Hindu society and converted it into a 
gloomy species of humanity which looked to life and this 
beautiful world with a condemnable sense of. ‘everything is 
transient, everything is sorrowful’. 

The name of .Scopenhower, the German philosopher is well- 
known. This western metaphysician in his famous wmrk, 
‘World as Will and Representation’ has looked upon life and 
the world in the same sense and spirit which had perverted 
the {X)st-Vedic Hindu philosophy. He observes, ‘It is the com- 
mon notion to consider a man to be happv or sorrow'ful in 
proportion of the number of his desires which are fulfilled or 
frustrated. If this w^ere to be expressed in mathematical terms, 
the enjoyment of pleasures will have to be divided bv the 
desires of pleasures. Unfortunately it always happens that the 
dividend is a fraction as the desires for pleasure go on increas- 
ing in adverse proportion to their enjoyment. The result is 
the fraction which was i to start with, goes on increas- 
ing to 3/10, 4/16, etc. It is therefore beyond any hope to 
expect man to become fully happy.’ Tilak in his world-famous 
‘Gita-Rahasya’ has referred to this wonderful mathematical 
analvsis of Scopenhower and then related an amusing stor) 
from Spain. In Spain there ruled Abdur Rahman, the third 
Muslim emperor. This emperor who was famous for his sense 
of justice and feats of heroism used to keep a diary of his 
daily life. He u'^ed to record in it every small happv and 
sorrowful incident. Taking a review and account of his fiftv 
years of life and rule, he discovered that he had only fourteen 
days of complete happiness. 

Scopenhow'er goes much further. He says, ‘The best thing 
about man in this w'orld is that he should not be born at all; 
if he is born, it would be better that he dies in youth.’ Such 
is the strange philosophy of pessimism which embraces human 
hearts in different countries and continents. What do we find 
in the Vedas ? It will be a pleasant surprise that the Vedas 
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never even on a single occasion give expression to such gloomy 
thoughts. 

Looking up to the Sun that sustains life on the globe, the 
Vedic sage confidently declares, ‘this brilliant lustre which 

(Rig-Veda 7-66-16) 

benefits the gods has revealed itself before us; let us be blessed 
to see the lustre for hundred years; let us breathe for a hundred 
winters.’ 7 ’he Vedic people were never tired of life; rather 
they aspired to live a full course of hundred years. 
Like Scopenhoiver, they never regret that they were born. 
They thank the Almighty that He has ^ent them to 
this globe to enjoy the light, to breathe the fresh 
air. They are grateful to their Creator and solicit Him 
to make their life run through hundred winters, and more if 
possible. All through this long life they want to enjoy to the 
veiy brim the joys of life on earth. .Such is the sense and 
sentiment of the \’'edic aspirations, expressed not somewhere 
in some solitary chance place. The sentiment seems to bubble 
up here and there on innumerable occasions in all the four 
books of the Vedas. The later Brahman literature also repeats 
the same aspirations. It would be interesting to note here 
some of the prayers of the Vedic sages which are illustrative 
of their desires and ambitions. 

‘Here rises up the Lord, the .Sun, the Narayan on the top of 
the mountain in the east — the Lord who is a burnins ball of 
lustre, the supreme witness of the world and so beloved of the 
gods. May this Lord confer on us the blessings of a life of 
hudred winters, with our eyes, ears, and all other organs in 
full trim ; hundred full winters without the visitation of 
poverty. Without privation and poverty may we live not only 
hundred but more years. May our intellect and capacity to 
gather knowledge survive for hundred winters’ full life. We 
aspire even more than hundred winters but let our hundred 
years at least pass in perfect joy and beatitude ; let our life 
be uninterruptedly happy. We desire to remain invincible. 
No one shall hate the powder to vanquish us. Let there 
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reside in perfect order and full vigour the power of speech in 
our tong'ue, the power of breathing in our lungs, the power of 
sight in our eyes, the power of hearing in our ears. Let not 
our hair become gTay; let not a tooth shake or fall; let our 
arms wield immeasurable strength; let our heart be a store- 
house of inexhaustible energy and strength; let our hips be 
strong and speedy and let our feet be always steady. May 
every part and organ of our body be in perfect order and full 
vigour. Let no incapacity ever overcome us.’ 

“ i 
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(Ath. 19-60-63, Shuklayajurved 36, 24, Ath. 19-67, 
and Taithireeyaranya 4-42) 

This is in substance the ambition of the Vedic people. They 
desired a life of hundred yejurs of perfect health and happiness 
without fear and wants, without poverty and slavery. The 
Vedic sages aspired and endeavoured for a life of perfect happi- 
ness, strength, prosperity and progeny. In the Rig-Veda the 
Vedic Rishi begs of the gods, ‘Give us all sorts of happiness ' 
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(^R. 1-17-8); ‘Give us all sorts of wealths’ (R. 5-4-7); ‘O Agni, 
confer on us such inexhaustible wealth as will make the whole 
of our journey of life a happy end. Give us the wealth which 
will be accompanied by wisdom all through life’ (R. 1-79-9); 
‘O Indra, give us the best type of wealth’ (R. 2-21-6); ‘Make 
our homes full to the brim with all prosperities’ (R. 8-68-6); 
‘Give us spotless reputation’ (R. 8-65-9); ‘May we become im- 
mortal through, our progeny’ (R. 5-4-10); ‘O Aditya, bestow on 
us a house which will be spacious, which will be full and 
which will be able to protect all the members’ (R. 10-35-12); 
‘We desire to have our own children’ (R. 7-4-7); ‘May our house 
be full of children and grand-children, all kinds of cattle like 
horses and cows’ (R. 3-54-18). ‘O Lord, give us wealth that can 
lie counted in thousands; give us food that will produce strength 
(R. 8-43-15); ‘Give us life without any break or without any 
end’ (R. 1-9-7); AV^iH you not make all my horses, my sheep, 
my goats, my men, women and cows happy? ’ (R. 1-43-6). The 
\’edic bard has also prayed for his protection from aggressive 
enemies, as much as he has asked for the pleasures of a rich 
life. He has also positively expressed what he hates. He says, 
‘O .Sun, remove the two diseases of jaundice and consumption 
away from me’ (R. 1-50-11); ‘O God, save us from such 
devouring animals like tigers, and enemies that are dangerous’ 
(R. 1-36-15); ‘Keep the pick-pockets, dacoits, thieves and 
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trecherous men very much away from us’ (R. 1-42-3); ‘O God, 
protect us from the cunning and the misery’ (R. 1-36-15); ‘May 
you destory the disease that over-powers the whole body’ 
(R. 2-33-2); ‘O magnanimous Indra, we, who are your devoted 
followers, may be never deprived of wealth,’ (R. 8-21-16); ‘Do 
not throw us into the gfrip of hunger’ (R. 7-1-19); ‘Do not push 
us into the hands of those who are starved and greedy’ 
(R. 1-189-5); ‘May we not have ever to fight with animals like 
serpents which, bite with their teeth, or beasts which frighten 
us with their horns’ (R. 1-189-5); ‘O God, by your blessings 
may we never have the misfortune to stay in the house of a 
childless man’ (R. 7-1-11). 

The Vedic Aryas of all the things hated poverty and want 
the most. One Rishi says, ‘O ye, poverty, wretched, ugly and 

sng; i ” 

ever-weeping. Go ye, to a deserted mountain place. Other- 
wise we shall destroy you with our industry’ (R. 10-155-1). In 
another place a Rishi says, ‘Let the bullocks bring wealth to 
us; let our sheep bring happiness to us; may these frogs bring 
hundreds of cows to us; may they gift their life to us for 
thousands of years’ (R. 7-103-10). 

These varied quotations are convincing enough to prove 
that no dismal or pessimistic thought about wealth, joys of 
life, and life as such ever affected the minds of the Vedic 
sages, and the seers, right from the days of the Rig-Veda to 
the age of the Upanishads. They always aspired to live as 
free, independent citizens, to enjoy a life and its pleasures 
fully. They never thought it, in any sense undignified or 
disgraceful to express these aspirations; rather they took it as 
a sign of manliness. We do not see in the thoughts of these 
great sages during all that long epoch any perversion and pessi- 
mism which were ushered in the Bharatiya society by the 
Buddha and Jaina philosophies, which, as a result, adversely 
affected the future make-up of the national mind. It will also 
be noted that the Vedic seers when they desired the pleasures 
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of life, they never begged for them, but always aspired to 
achieve their ends by their own endeavour and heroism. The 
Rig-Veda says, ‘God befriends and supports only him who 

works hard and sweats to his utmost capacity.’ An idle man 
according to the Vedic liew is a sinner and no wealth could 
be acquired without industry and hard labour. They believed 
that all ill-gotten wealth would never bring real happiness 
which could be secured only by personal labour and constant 
efforts. 

In the Aitarcya Brahman Rohit, the son of Harischandra 
was advised by Indra to work ceaselessly, to accomplish the 
objective of life. India tells Rohit, ‘O Rohit, whoever has 
heard to have gathered wealth without hard work? Remember, 
an idle man is a sinner. Only one who entertains the highest 
objective that a man can attain, is befriended by God. I en- 
join you, therefore, to work and work and achieve the goal. 
The idle man and the man who always sleeps are, in fact, the 
emblems of the Kali, the most fallen ; when the thoughts of 
something to achieve enter a heart, that is the sign of the 
second stage Dwapar; the third is the Tretayuga in which a 
man in whose heart ambitions have been roused, tries to move 
for them ; but the best condition is of course the last stages 
ivhen the man goes on moving ceaselessly round and round. 
Do you not see that a bee collects honey by constant flying 
from floiver to flower; the birds enjoy the fruit because they 
fly from tree to tree; and the Sun, does he ever expect rest 
or respite even for a second ? It is on that account that his 
brilliance, his beauty and his power to supply the universe 
with light and life remain unexhausted. O Rohit, therefore, 
keep the object in mind and work hard for it.’ 

“sns^f ?rr5^Pi ^ i 
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(Aitareya Brahman 7-15) 
This is in short tihe crux of the triumphant philosophy 
which moved the Vedic people who believed in a robust atti- 
12 
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tude of life. It is because of this their unflinching faith in 
the will to live, to live well, and to conquer the world that 
they emerged out successful in their journey of their race on 
this globe. What they asked from God were only His blessings 
and His brilliance. The Rig-Vedic bard says, ‘those who bear 

hatred and ill-will towards us, let them bear in mind that we 
shall amply retaliate them; but those tvho are friends with us, 
we shall surely befriend them’ (R. 8-40-7). It will be a reveal- 
ing surprise how the Vedic heroes were inspired by the sound 
of the bow-string, how its throbbing and vibrating entranced 
them to heroic actions. The poet says, ‘Who does not know 
“ IT I 
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the prowess and strength of our bows ? VV’ iih this bow we will 
win battles after battles and capture cotvs in large number. 
It is on the strength of this our bow that we hope to vanquish 
the armies of our enemy however arrogant and blind with power 
he may be. Our bow will snap t!ic sweet desires of our enemy 
and help us to subdue region after region in all the directions. 
O, this string of the bow, so strong in action on the battle-field 
this string of the bow, so strong in action on the battle-field 
comes near our ears like a beloved lady to whisper sweet words 
which please her lord’ (R. 6-75-2-3). The Vedic hero without 
any reservation expresses, ‘O Vakpati, remove every one of our 
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enemy that blocks our way, every one that is enemical to us, 
any one that arrogantly robs us. Make our path of worship 
and service of the gods dear off all difficulties’ (R. 2-23-7). The 
Vedic heroes never entertained any debased thoughts about the 
use of their arms. They flourished their swords and bows for 
the retaliation of injustice. Once the evil forces provoked 
them to take up the arms, tfie Vedic people never hesitated 
to go to the logical end without bending themselves against 
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any odds. T hey always cherished ; ‘O Indra and Agni, you 
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who arc most feared and irresistible to your enemies, give us, 
your devotees, such plenty of prosperity and power, that we 
shall be able to vanquish our enemy however mighty he may 
be, like the lire tvhich consumes the forest when there is a 
storm. May you remove this net of the evil forces as easily as 
a dried-up net of creepers can be cut off. You will reduce 
their prowess so that their hoarded wealth we shall distribute 
to all with the help of Indra’ (R. 8-40-1-6). 

The Vedic people were a very determined race. Once they 
undertook some commitment, they would go to the end of it 
fearlessly without any regard to the price or the sacrihce. This 
determination is ‘undoubtedly a unique character of the race’. 
In the Atharva-Veda we get the following expressions which 
arc meant to give encouragement and inspiration to the heroes 
ivho have embarked upon great undertakings. The Atharva- 
Veda says: ‘Just as the heaven and the earth, the day and the 
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night, the Sun and the Moon, the Brahman and the Kshatriya, 
truth and honesty, the past and the future, go on always ahead 
without rest and fear, so too, O my heart, may you proceed 
ahead without pause or fear.’ This is one of the finest literary 
pieces to be found in the poetic literature of the world suffi- 
ciently forceful to persuade and prevail upon a man to go 

ahead in his march to progress. It will be interesting to note 
that almost all the songs are extremely envigorating as well as 
exceptionally poetic. Following hymns may be quoted as fine 
ex.nnplcs of the lively sense of the heroes and the bards. The 
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bard says; ‘This Duiidubhi made of wood, tied with leather 
straps humiuing like a hero in fury is raising its resounding 
sound. O Dundubhi, roar on like a victorious lion. The 
Dundubhi roared like a lion; it bellowed like a passionate bull ! 
O Dundubhi, you are indeed a mighty bull and your enemies 
are cowards before you. Your might to subdue the enemies 
is like that of Indra indeed. O Dundubhi, like a powerful 
bull roaring in a crowd of animals, you are gathering wealth 
and cows. Mav you go on roaring louder and louder breaking 
the hearts of the enemy with sorrow and bereavement and 
routing them to all the directions, forming them to abandoning 
their homes and hearths. Let the miserable wives of our 
enemy catch their children by hand and run away from the 
battle-field, frightened by the beating's of the drums.’ 
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(Atharva-Veda 5-20; i, 2, 3, 5) 

Reading all these virile sentiments which unmistakably point 
to the very robust sense of the Vedic people, some of the 
critics have imagined that those whose life and thoughts are 
reflected in the Vedic hymns had never risen higher than the 
brute passions to the heights of the spiritual and metaphysical 
thoughts of the Upanishadic times. It is suggested by these 
critics that the Vedic people considered the material joys of 
life to be the be-all and end-all of their worldly ideal and 
indulged into the base pleasures. It is surprising that such a 
haphazard view about the Vedic people could ever be enter- 
tained by both the admirers and the protagonists of the Vedic 
ideology as well as those critics who considered the Vedas to 
be the handiwork of a very primitive and uncivilised race of 
mankind. A section of the Vedic scholars who wrongly imagine 
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that the inclinations of the Vedic people towards enjoyment 
and indulgence in the worldly pleasures are characteristic 
of the Hindu religion rely upon quotations like the above to 
prove that the Vedas did not commend resignation or 
renunciation of the world. Such people strangely emphasise 
that only the positive robust! faith in life creates an invincible 
spirit in a nation and therefore thev propagate the \"cdic faith. 
The other section which considers spiritualism as the measure 
of the development or civilisation of a nation, opine that such 
a stage was reached in this country only in the Upanishadic 
age. These people who think that the times of the Upanishads 
illustrate the most desirable perfection of spiritualism in the 
country, argue that from the Vedic da\s in which the people 
were pre-occupied solely in the sacrificial ritual and the indul- 
gence in material life, to the Upanishadic times was a period 
of the process of evolution. This is the general view of the 
window on the substances and the systems of curficulums 
which have been prescribed in the university education of \'edic 
studies in our country in the present times. 

The views of the common people are of course shaped by 
such thoughts in the general information and education given 
by the prescribed text-lx)oks. If this is lamentable, it is much 
more astonishing that great scholars like Dr. Ketkar. who had 
indeed a learned encycloptedic brain, should have been caught 
in the nets of such half-truths and fallacies. It is much more 
regrettable that a seasoned scholar like Dr. Ketkar should have 
forgotten, and violated himself the very rides of study and 
interpretation of the Vedic literatures, which he had very 
thoughtfully prescribed, and draw conclusions right in defiance 
of them. So irresistible arc the effects of the wrong impres- 
sions once created by the writings of the \Vestern scholars. 

Dr. Ketkar, while reviewing the life of the Aryas as could 
be gathered from the hvmiis of the Rig-Veda observes, ‘The 
Bharatiya Aryas were energetic, nierr}-going and quarrelsome. 
Their general standard of life was plain, to certain extent pri- 
mitive. The bards who composed the Vedic hymns invoked 
the assistance of the gods in their efforts to vanquish their 
enemies on the battle-field. They offered prayers to their deities 
for success against their adversaries. They wooed their deities 
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to secure large booties in' battles and prosperity in life. Heaps 
of gold, herds of cows and cattle, plenty of rain for harvest, 
good progeny. incKhaustiblc wealth, and long life, for all these 
they worshipped their gods and constantly invoked for their 
assistance. Upto the time of the Rig- Vedic hymns, there was 
no evidence of those tendencies of weakness, defeatism and 
resignation in life, rvhich become almost a patent character of 
the later literature. In short, there is everything in the Rig- 
V'eda except morals.’ 

(Maharashtreeya Jnanakosh, Part II, p. 26). 

Dr. Ketkar who has sery correctly established an inseparable 
a.ssociation between the study and knowledge of the \’’edas with 
the performance of the sacrifices and the ritual in the ‘institu- 
tion of sacrifice’, who has rightly upheld the view that the four 
books of the Vedas are nothing but four bundles of one and 
the same whole and identical literature so arranged as to suit 
the convenience and use of the four priests who officiated at 
the performance of a sacrifice, and that Dr. Ketkar who has 
categorically warned the students of the Vedas to consider the 
whole as one literature, that we should take into account only 
the first of the four books, the Rig-Veda. and draw from it half- 
true conclusions about the life of the Vedic people, is indeed 
a confounding feat. That in this inexplicable and illogical 
research mishap an astute scholar like Dr. Ketkar should be 
misled by the tentative course of composition and evolution of 
the Vedic literature from the Rig-Veda to the Upanishads as 
has been assumed by the Western scholars and on that basis 
should propound a theory that the Aryas had not the intel- 
lectual capacity or the genius to have a philosophical perspec- 
tive beyond the material and temporal aspirations of life in 
the world, is something which is much more amazing. We 
propose to present hereafter all the evidence which throws 
light on the fascinating stage of the most progressive spiritual 
insight, instincts, and achievements of the Vedic people, as well 
as their grand concepts of. the moral in life, and the preach- 
ine of both in the common masses. If Dr. Ketkar ’s conclusions 
are startling enough the observations of the famous Bharatiya 
philosopher, Prof, R. D, Ranadc are totally understandable. In 
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his thesis, ‘A Constructive Survey of Upanishaclic I’hilosophv’, 
Prof. Ranade observes, ‘In the first place, we must note that 
the Rig-Veda is a great hvmnology to the personified forces of 
nature, and thus represents the earliest phase in the eiolution 
of religious consciousness, nainelv, tlic objective phase of 
religion.’ 

(A Constructive Survev of Upanishadic Philosophv: by 

R. D. Ranade, Chapter 2, page 2. 

With all the due respect for the learned philosopher. Prof. 
Ranade, we have to offer our humble comment that he has 
not done proper justice to the Rig-Veda. There are in- 
numeraljle references in the Rig-Veda itself, like; ‘That is 

one, but the learned think that to be many’, which do not 
indicate the diversity of god-heads or deities, but rather 
emphatically point to only one inevitable conclusion that the 
Rig-Vedic sages had indeed first realised the idtimate truth 
which in fact was not discovered anew in the Upanishadic 
sages but bad descended to them as a heritage of the Vedic 
age. The two Suktas, ‘Asya Vamasya’ and ‘Nasacliya’ are by 
themselves conclusive to establish, that the Rig-Vedic seers had 
realised the truth about the basic cause of this univese, and 
the matter and spirit of which it is made, in the same process 
as the Upanishadic sages later perceived it. In the face of 
the hymn directing ‘Gachha Dharmena’ (Go by the path of 
religion), and the hymn declaring ‘Sannaddho Manasa Charami’ 

“ I " 
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(I move with my mind always soked up), nhich arc very clear 
sign-posts of the injunction of Dharma and its practice, to 
arrive at conclusions like those of Dr. Ketkar and Prof. Ranade, 
that Dharma ivas only a superficial thought ivith the Rig- 
Vedic people or that the thought of religion had not so 
matured in that age, is not onlv inexcusable but ridiculous. 
Had Prof. Ranade also undertaken the thorough survev of 
the Rig-Vedic philosophy as he has done of the Upanishadic. 
we are sure that he would have come to the inescapable 
conclusion that the secrets of both the philosophies, their 
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evolution and evaluation are not two separate things 
but the! identical ones. We have quoted the inferences 
of Dr. Ketkar and Ranade in this place only to show how even 
reputed intellectuals and independent thinkers are also con- 
founded by so bold and' bare expressions of the positive ambi- 
tion of life which the Rig-Vedic people gave vent to 
unreservedly. If this be the condition of those who have 
intensively studied the Vedas, what must be the miserable 
plight of those who have never cared or laboured to look into 
this grand book of knowledge, or of those, in the words of 
Woodrof, who have prided themselves in only keeping time 
and company according to the tunes and footwork of their 
Western Gurus ? This is not enough to indicate how and 
what fantastic theories are being floated and propagandised 
by persons like Comrade Dange who have girded up their 
loins to deliberately misrepresent and pervert the real course 
of Bharatiya history to serve their political purposes. It is 
amusing to note what false pictures of the historical past of 
Bharat have been painted by this pseudo-histbrian. Dange 
has written an amusing book called ‘India from Primitive 
Communism to Slavery’. In that baseless and unhistorical 
propaganda Dange says: ‘All Vedic literature is dominated 
with but one demand and the means for the fulfilment of that 
demand, namely, wealth meaning primarily food and more men 
(manpower), Dhanam and Praja. The first Dhanam describes 
his instruments of production, his economic productive 
activity and as an adjunct of that the second one, Praja. All 
Vedic Samhifas contain abundant material on these two 
questions. 

‘The struggle for food was a very hard one. With those 
crude stone tools, it was bound to be so. The precarious 
existence of the hunter, with uncertainty of the game, with 
running after the prey, with no shelter, no fire, no protection 
against nature and wild beasts caused a shudder in the memory 
of the Ary'an. Whole groups of societies perished in the 
struggle for food and sometimes men wondered if they would 
all perish in the battle. The fear is expressed by the Vedic 
philosopher in his own way.’ (Page 36). 

Having patched tc^ether such fantastic imaginations, Dange 
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remembered the hymns on Agni and tumbled over the secret 
behind them. The first time possibly during all the long quest 
for the secrets of Vedic literature it was given to Dange alone 
to unfold the great truth behind these hymns and he very 
proudly propounds the theory discovered by him. He says 
that the Agni hymns are an evidence to show how fire was 
discovered by the primitive Vedic people and w'hat a happy 
and far-reaching change it made in their ivhole life. Dange 
says: ‘The Aryans had at last that instrument which immedi- 
ately caused a great revolution in their life. The revolution 
was so great that all later Aryan life is ascribed to “fire”, 
revolves round it and is centred round it. Creation, existence, 
growth, wealth, happiness — all proceed from fire (Agni). The 
two most vital changes resulting from it are the production 
of wealth in cattle and population. 

‘Fire made the hunt and fish easily digestible, when roasted 
or cooked on it. Hence, the great God of Agni is called 
AMAD, eater of raw food, and KRAWYAD, eater of dead 
flesh. It scared off wild animals, hostile goblins and ghosts. 
If could be thrown as a weapon in the form of burning cinders 
of wood or torches against wild animals and enemies who had 
no such invention as yet. It protected man from the incle- 
mencies of Aveather and made movement and sight! possible in 
the darkness of the night which could be very long and cold 
in the oppressive Siberian regions. 

‘Allied Avith fire came the art of domestication of animals, 
Avhich solved the most pressing problem of a stable supply of 
food.’ (Page 38). 

Dange has, on the assumption that the life in the Rig-Veda 
was as primitive as in the stone age, formulates the theory 
about the discovery of fire. The sacrifices and the long Satras 
Avith the worship of the fire Dange interprets as a sort of 
collective life generally found amongst the primitive people 
Avho dance round fire. Out of his sheer imagination without 
the least evidence to justifiy them, Dange fabricates loose and 
baseless tales of community dinners, common dances, co-habi- 
tation and mating of any man with any Avoman chosen by him 
for the night, such a fantastic fiction the shadow of. Avhich 
even is not traceable in the whole of the Rig-Veda. The only 
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thing that was absent was the indulgence ia drinks. And, 
when Dange says, ‘well-fed and well-drunk, they slept round the 
fire, in promiscuity in the early days or retired with their 
selected pairs to their huts when, later on, the pairing family 
developed in the commune house-hold. Man was pleased and 
so was Agni. Thus the Brahman, the commune lived and 
laboured, enjoyed and multiplied.’ 

Dange was ignorant of the relation between the Russian 
word ‘Vodka’ and the Sanskrit ‘Udaka’ — ^trhich both mean 
water. Had he known this he could have certainly said that 
the V’edic people drank “Vodka’ in their communes. It 
requires no intelligence to discover that Dange is interpreting 
the ancient Vedas in the light of modern communism. Dange 
knows full well that all that he has said about - the Vedic 
people is a blatant lie. He could not have failed to notice 
so many evidences directly contrary to tvhat he propounds. 
An intelligent man as he is supposed to be could not have for 
a moment escaped the correct meanings of so many significant 
words like the ‘Yagna’, ‘Brahma’, ‘Gotra’, ‘Sadasadvada’ and a 
host of other Vedic terms which denote a very high stage of 
culture and civilisation which the Vedic people had reached. 
To avoid all that Dange has adopted a method which is 
notorious with Communist propagandists, namely, to change 
the meanings of words to serve their motive. Call the Vedic 
people as barbaric and primitive and then dig out certain 
words and expressions to show the evolution of the people 
from the primitive conditions. If no suitable words arc 
available then put necessary interpretations on the otherwise 
well understood terms and legends. There is this difference 
between interpreters like Dange and other scholars that 
whereas the latter with all their vitiated outlooks: and the 
impacts of wTOng ideas, they do sincerely rvant to find out 
what exactly the Vedas contain, men like Dange are not con- 
cerned cvith what really exists in the Veda but are only too 
anxious and impatient to interpret the whole history in the 
terms of Marxian dialectics. Look for instance, the following 
observations of Dange on the term Brahma which indeed 
betray more than his learning his ulterior motive in writing 
this trash. 
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‘They very well see that this Brahman of the Vedic Aryan 
is quite different from the Brahman of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers. The Vedic barbarian in his primitive commune, not 
yet confronted by social contradictions, class-struggles and 
exploitation, was far away from developing the idealistic philo- 
sophy and cant of the later Upanishadic period. There the 
Brahman is the original intelligence, consciousness or spirit 
whose manifestation is the world. That Brahman is without 
qualities (Nirguna) while the Vedic one is objectively real, with 
qualities (Saguna). That one is realisable only by those subjec- 
tive processes of contemplation which we find in the Yoga or 
Vedanta philosophy, while the Vedic one is an objective reality 
enjoyed through the quite material efforts of man. The Vedic 
Brahman enjoys life, eats, drinks, dances, is happy and grow- 
ing, The Upanishadic Brahman is beyond sense, even reason, 
without feeling, emotions, to whom eating, drinking and en- 
jo)ing is taboo, and through that taboo and starvation alone 
is it approachable. The healthy growing living Vedic Aryan 
had no use for a non-existent subjective, senseless, miserable, 
‘Unseen’ Brahman. To the Vedic Aryan, Brahman lived in 
the collective commune and in the universe and, therefore he 
himself was a part of it. To the Vedic Aryan, the Brahman 
was the commune and its members like the barbarian attached 
to the moon, heavens, earth, and all to the commune, which 
with the Agni was of course, the centre of everything. 

‘Vedic scholars have seen this in the literature, but being 
under the influence of idealist philosophy want to make this 
Brahman a mysterious thing. Hang, Giggling, Hillebrantt, 
Ketkar, Tilak and all went round and round this Brahman 
and failed to identify him.’ 

The prayers of the \’edic bards for wealth and progeny to 
make their life full and happy, the supplication for the 
fulfilment of their earthly aspirations and wants has led these 
materialists to put such fantastic and awful interpretations. 
Dange imagines that as the Vedic sages beg wealth and cattle 
from their deities they must have been either miserably poor 
and starving from want of food and must have been forced 
to eke out their livings by hunting in the jungles. He argues 
that such a condition exists only amongst the primitive and 
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barbaric society which had not yet discovered the means and 
instruments of better living. The hypothesis is not only 
foolish but mischievous. The words ‘Sampatti and Dhanam’ 
do not mean ‘food’ — as Dange suggests. It is useless to tell him, 
that there are innumerable references in the Rig-Veda to gold, 
pearls and stones. Gold is so many times mentioned that it 
seems to have been very much' in use and was definitely to be 
found in abundance. Ornaments and various kinds of 
receptacles, vessels and containers arc mentioned. It will not 
surprise the readers if we tell them that there are mentions of 
chariots of gold. It will be recalled that in the list of gifts to 
priests and Brahmans on the occasions of sacrifices, various 
kinds of objects are enumerated especiallv, cows, horses, gold, 
clothes, chariots, lands, etc. There are descriptions of seven 
gems and the over-seas trade. Taking all this into correct 
light, it will be seen that it is entirely wrong, nay mischievous, 
to impose the meaning of food on the word ‘Dhanam’. As 
far as the supposition that the Vedic people were barbarious, 
living on spoils of hunting, it is enough to name the various 
types of gifts that used to be given to the priests which would 
clearly prove that hunting had long since ceased to be the 
chief means of livelihood; nor were the Vedic people barbaric 
nomad*. It can be emphatically asserted on the strength of 
these references that the Vedic society was a well-settled civilised 
one, living a very high standard of life. 

The Rig-Veda contains references to so many avocations and 
professions of life which, can never be associated with a 
nomadic, barbaric race, living in jungles. A Vedic bard says: — 
‘Our talents are varied; so are the rules which regulate our 
lives; the carpenter looks for well-sawed wood; the physician 
is on the look-out of diseased persons; and the priest is always 
waiting to see if he meets a devotee rvho rvould offer Soma 
to the deity; but O Soma, you shall keep your pure stream 
ever-flowing for the sake of Indra only. An industrious man 
seeks the hoards of gold by means of old medicines, feathers 
of birds, or in glittering stones; w^e also are ever on the look- 
out of the golden coloured Soma. O Soma, may you keep your 
stream of pure liquid ever-flowing for the sake of Indra; I 
am a poet; my Tata (father or son), is a physician; and my 
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“nana” (mother?) cleans the corn by throwing away thistles 
and stones in it. Like all these we rush afteit gold very much 
like the cows turning towards the grazing fields; we seek 
wealth; but O Soma, may you keep your pure flow of liquid 
everflowing for the sake of Indra.’ 

(Rig-Veda 9-112; 1-2-3) 
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Let those who have studied the history of evolution of 
human societies on the surface of the globe tell us if a society 
in which, there is a carpenter, a poet, a physician, and a horde 
of other professionalists as we shall later on narrate, can be 
considered primitive of the type which Dange wants to sug- 
gest ! There is a clear mention of the sawed wood which pre- 
supposes a saw; there is categorical reference to the gold-rush, 
very much like the present days and yet if some one deli- 
berately calls such a society barbaric one, his motive is too 
apparent. In any case it is either a total bankruptcy of intel- 
ligence or a clear dishonesty of purpose to interpret the Vedas 
in the manner as Dange has done. 

If we just turn to the branches of material sciences, very 
high knowledge of which was acquired by the Vedic people, 
we find that they had a mature understanding of Arithmetic 
and Geometrv . The latter word is in fact derived from Sanskrit 
term w'hich means the relation of the radius to the circumfer- 
ence or the globe w'hich, knowledge was necessary to the priests 
in order to have circles of particular circumferences, squares, 
triangles, etc., and other designs for their sacrificial altars. 
The Vedic people knew to count by numbers from tens to 
thousands, thirty thousand, one lakh and five lakhs. It is in- 

“ HfWfSr qrdiqftr 1 3if^ q’Uif^ i ” 

(Rig-Veda 4-30) 
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conceivable that they could tell the numbers without knowing 
the first ‘r’. Rather it is an irrefutable proof that a society 
which had evolved its science of calculation to such a high 
number as five lakhs cannot be considered to be primitive at 
all. The people who knew for certain that it is not the Sun 
that ever rises or sets, that the earth is round and has a circum- 
ference, that the clouds rise* from the vapours of the sea-waters, 
and that the Sun is the cause of the cycle of seasons, the 
society which had mastered the arts of melting and moulding 
the metals, and manufacturing medicines, whose knowledge of 
engineering and architecture had reached the standard of 
constructing iron forts, temples of thousands pillars, cannot by 
any lack of imagination be ever dubbed as barbaric, primitive, 
nomadic, etc. None else but a brazen propagandist like a 
Communist can dare to prevent the truth in so patent a 
manner. No sensible reader much less a student who has 
aught of honesty of purpose in h,im would be so presumptions 
to label the \'cdic society in the words in which Dange has 
done it. 

It is the Vedic people who are known to have first invented 
the water-clock for measuring time, the instrument to observe 
the eclipses, the weapons like the lances with glittering points 
which presume advanced methods of mctalurgical melting and 
moulding, ships and pleasure-boats which carried them on seas 
for trade and entertainment, necklaces and anklets made of 
gold studded with jewels, rich and shining robes and head- 
gears, all the material objects of creattire comforts which deci- 
sively prove a high stage of civilisation. Could it be possible 
we ask, in a nomadic society of barbtirians? The people we 
meet in the Rig-Veda are a nation very much advanced and 
mature and not a primitive, barbaric race, as Dange wants to 
show them. If there were nomadic tribes and primitive people 
wandering from one region to the other in the Vedic age, they 
were at least not in the region of the Sapta-Sindhu, but out- 
side in other countries and the Bharatiya Aryas were far above 
them. 

In the Rig-Veda there is a clear indication of the four-fold 
arrangement of the whole society. Assuming without admitting 
the much repeated objections of some commentators to this 
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four-£uld structure, at any rate th,e three fold classification, into 
.the Brahman, the Kshatriya and the Vaishya classes of the 
Vedic society cannot be denied. This three-fold or four-fold 
aiT'angeinent of the social structure, whether it is, as accord- 
ing to us, based upon the science of sound as narrated before, 
or according to the more popular modern interpretation of its 
evolution on the basis of the characteristics and capacities of 
ihe classes, was undoubtedly a consummation of mature social 
thought and organisation. It cannot be supposed that such a 
ivcll-planned arrangement of the society into classes according 
to the psychological aptitudes and the consequent adoption of 
various functions and the modes of, life by its constituents 
could have come out as an accident. It must have been a 
culmination of a long process of evolution in the making of 
the society, which must be pre-supposed to be firmly habitated 
rather than always on the mo^c like nomadic tribes. Those 
who have gone through the pages of this \ast book of learn- 
ing must have come across innumerable expressions -which un- 
mistakably point to a stable and organised stage of the Vedic 
society. 

It must have been now clear to the readers that the very 
foundation of Dange’s thesis is swept off by the above-cited 
facts, as a result, the whole structure raised upon the imaginary 
suppositions collapses like a pack of cards. His discovery thaii 
in the Rig-\'edic age, the people came to discover the hidden 
fire which they adopted as their highest deity, does not stand 
to reason even for a superficial student of the Rig-Veda, Every 
one knotvs that the principal deity of the Vedic people was 
not Agni, but Indra. There are, no doubt, a number of hymns 
dedicated to Agni; but even considering this number of hvmns, 
it will be found that Indra has inspired a larger number than 
Agni. The Vedic sages have not solicited the help of and 
offered the prayers to any other deity so much as they have 
done to Indra. This also pulls down the proposition of Dange 
that Agni was the principal deity of the Vedic Aryas. 

Coming to Soma, it is now well established that the Soma 
was not an inhibiting or intoxicating drink but a soft and 
mild invigorating one. 

It is I)eyond the comprehension of materialists like the Com- 
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munists to understand the subtle and the spiritual concept of 
the Vedic pantheon. But even taking into consideration from 
purely material and earthly angle all the imaginations advanc- 
ed by Dange in regard to the Vedic literature, they appear to 
be lame and unappealing. We ask if according to Dange, 
Agni was adopted by the V^edic people as their highest deity, 
because of its significance and utility in nature and life, what 
natural phenomena did Indra represent so that he should have 
been the subject of a larger number of devoted hymns than 
the Agni? Dange can have no reply to this question, we know. 
There is no reference or any consideration of this point in 
that third class trash of mischievous misrepresentation of the 
life of the Vedic people. We have already cited so many 
quotations from the Vedas depicting the high standard of the 
art of engineering and architecture, of the rich life which the 
V'^edic people lived, of the number of sacrifices and festivals 
fonned on which occasions they offered very costly gifts of 
gold, chariots, jewels, lands and cows, etc., and above all the 
very intimate and highly ideal conjugal life of unadulterated 
devotion between man and his wife, that the fabrication of 
Dange, viz., the Vedic people danced round and round the fire, 
ate, and enjoyed, and slept in promiscuity, any man with any 
woman, is not only absurd but a dirty and disgraceful insinua- 
tion to make about a people who respected and adhered to a 
noble code of family life with utmost strictness. A glance at 
the wedding hymn in the Rig- Veda, ‘this is a very auspicious 

bride, look to her and go with her in confidence’, will give an 
idea what maturity of thought was bestowed by the Aryas on 
the institution of marriage. There is no reference at all to 
the promiscuous relations between man and woman which 
Communist Dange wants to propagate in the modern age and 
which probably might ha\e existed ih some primitive condi- 
tion of the human society at some remote time but certainly 
not in the Vedic age. 

His jargon on the word BRAHMA and his jugglery about 
its analysis is also clearly meaningless. Only two Suktas 
‘Asya Vamasya’ and ‘Nasadiya’ are enough to shatter to pieces 
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the proposition of Daiige. After placing with great eclat and 
ceremony the dead body on the pile of fire, the Vedic sage 
who asks the soul that has departed from that dead body, ‘to 
go by the path of religion’ (Gachha Dharmena), looks very 


much the herald of the subtle philosophy w'hich found its 
perfect culmination in the mature and unshakable theory of 
action which the Bharatiya thinkers have given to the world. 
This Vedic sage asking the soul to travel by the ‘path of virtue’, 
seems to know intimately the theory of transformation of a 
soul after its abandonment of the mortal frame, and its exist- 
ence beyond, or rather freed from the coil of the physical 
organism. 

It does not require to be told that those serious thoughts 
which have been expressed by the Upanishads like the 
Chhandogya and the Geeta in terms like ‘O boy, that Real 

(Chhandogya) 




(Bhagawadgeeta) 


(Rigved, Nasadi)a Sukta) 


was in the bcoinnimr of creation', ‘O lad, there was nothing 
else belore the beoinnins’ of creation’, and ‘that is called Sat 
and Asat’, are nothing else, but mere transliterations of the 
Rig A'edic truths, ‘then before the beginning of creation, there 
was nothing but S.A.T and there was really nothing else than 
that’. What the Vedic sage savs while explaining the secret 
and ihc unknowableness, of the highest truth in the most diffi- 
cidi of the basic conception of metaphysics has been virtually 
followecl bv the Upanishadic philosophers. The Rig-\’eda 
asks. ‘Whoever correctly and substantially knows how this un- 
fathomable universe came to be created ? Who is there that 
tan explain the secret behind this creation ? Even the gods 
arc indeed posterior to this creation. ^Vho can then relate tlie 
story of tlie times before the creation started? It can be only 
til. a Providence who presides over the whole universe and 
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shines with the self-luster, if he be there, may possibly know, 
if and w'hen this universe was created, and if somebody holds 
it aloft or no.’ Is this not the correct description of the 

# sisr ^ f d sTFssrrar i 

31 ^ ^ %ar ^id art ^ ii ^ li 

i^^wd «ii qr ^ dr d I 

dt sdldTcdt m d i^dl d dd II vs II 

(Rig-Veda 10-129) 

PARABRAHMA, Uie first of the six beginning-less entities 
which have become so well-known in later Bharatiya litera- 
ture? This very thought has been expressed by the Upanishadas 
in the words like ‘that from which all this known world 
emerges’ and by the Brahma Sutras in the Sutra, ‘that from 
ivhich the birth, existence, etc., of all that is’. I'he Tenth 
Mandal of Rig-Veda tells us that the organs of human body 
approach their respective presiding deities. But the soul is 
mentioned there to be AJA, that is, not born. Geeta affirms 
the same principle in the propositions like ‘that is never born, 
nor dies’, ‘that can never be burnt out by fire’. I'here is 
definitely a complete identity much more than consistency of 
thought in the earlier Vedic philosophy and its later 
Upanishadic consummation. It is therefore futile to suggest 
that the Vedic sages had not yet conceived the metaphysical 
thought which we find in the Upanishads. Look for instance 
to this lucid description of that highest stage in the spiritual 
realisation of which the Rig-Veda, says, ‘fV’here the desires of the 

“ ^ T^sTRifilr *Rfii i ” 

(Rig-Veda) 

“desire" are all accomplished’ which is tvord to tvord borrowed 
in the Upanishads when they say, ‘because I have not recognised 
the real self in me, I wander in this life wdth my mind 

chained in passions and desires.’ In short, from all the con- 
siderations, there is nothing more or even better said by the 
authors of the Upanishads, the Geeta, Shri Sankaracharya 
and other philosophers like Shri Gyaneshwar, than what the 
Rig-Veda has originally conceived and revealed. From all 
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these considerations, it becomes apparent that the Vedic Aryas 
had no doubt marched on the path of philosophical progress 
to such a height as to realise self-knowledge which is the 
core of the Upanishadic philosophy. Because of this convic- 
tion gifted men like Tilak think seriously and idealistically 
about the subject of Brahma as revealed in the Rig-Veda. In 
the chapter on ADHYAHMA in his ‘Geeta Rahasya’, Tilak has 
graphically narrated how the Aryas had reached the summit of 
metaphysical thought in the Vedic times itself. When we 
place that narration of Tilak and Dange's rubbish side by side 
one becomes con\inced of the truth in the proverb ‘fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’ We leave it to the reader to 
judge the man that Dange is who conceitedly brags that he 
has discovered the Brahma which a philosopher like Tilak 
avoids to say. 

We have examined at length the communistic interpreta- 
tion which has emerged from the materialist outlook of life 
like that of Dange. But those honest students of the \’cda 
who really desire to understand the Vedic conception of God- 
hood must first brush aside all the ideas that they were merely 
the worshippers of the phenomena in nature. Those who know 
are aware of the fact that even the primiti\e people -when 
they worshijt the manifested elements in the universe, thev do 
so with the idea that these symbols, are the media to approach 
and understand the Godhood. Justice Woodrof observes, ‘Even 
Negroes of the Gold Coast arc alwavs conscious that their 
offerings are not paid to the inanimate object itself but to the 
indwelling God, and every native with whom I have conversed 
on the subject has laughed at the possibility of its being sup- 
posed that he would worship or otter sacrifice to some object 
as a stone.’ (Shakti & Shakta, pp. 279). 

It is therefore necessary to understand the spiritual ideology 
of the .A.rvas before any effort could be made to explain the 
\'edic pantheon. 

We have so far reviewed and commented upon the theories 
and conclusions which the modern students and scholars of the 
Vedas have rightly or wrongly arrived at on the basis of the 
avowed and freely pronounced aspirations and ambitions of 
the \'cdic people. This method of deducing the theories from 
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merely ^the material ambitions without any thought or con- 
sideration of the metaph)sical or the subjective ideology 
expressed by the Aryas is not only faulty, but unscientific. 
If the height of Vedic culture has to be measured, it must be 
done by the study of the Vedas theinsehes from all angles, 
and then the misconceptions like ‘there is everything in the 
Vedas except the morals’, or that ‘the Vedic people ^^ere 
barbaric and primitive’, will melt away. W^e shall therefore 
turn in the next chapter to the examination of the mature 
intuitions and ideas of the Vedic people. 



CHAPTER YIII 


THE VEDIC PHILOSOPHY OP LIFE 

Gr nipsrs of the inter-social and family life of the \'edic Aryas 
give us a clear idea of the Vedic nation. It is imperative to 
brush aside all the accumulated prejudices and false impres- 
sions, if we desire to know what the Vedic nation actually was 
and be prepared to accept ;dl what is apparently and logi- 
callv e\ident in the literature that is known as the Vedas. It 
is essential to observe some prescriptions and prohibitions at 
the outset. 

One Mr. Brock House has very categorically said that the 
proud Brahman ca-ite has never borrowed from or accepted the 
ohligalioiis of any one in the world. This is literally true. We 
have already discussed tlie baselessness of some of the common 
prejudices regarding the \'edas and the Vedic people while 
rcvictving the hs pothctical theories of the Arva and the Anarya, 
the original ‘ Home of the Aryas ’ and the age of the k’edas. 
It is now being accepted bv till tite ^\'cstern scholars that 
merelv from the resemblance of languages, similarity of place 
names, ethnology, etc., it is not possible or proper to prove 
the borrowing of a civilisation, aggression, conquest and such 
other facts. The opinion of Dr. Keith in regard to the philo- 
logical resemblances is worth noting here. He savs: ‘All the 
Indo-European languages have certain special points in which 
they agree with one or another of the groups :md to deduce 
racial mixture and migration from these facts is quite impos- 
sible.’ If this is so, then it is equally risks' to trv to establish 
the lending and borrowing of civilisations and cultures simply 
on the basis of the so-called resemblances. But unfortunately 
whenever some such resemblances is noticed, some scholars 
arc too much obsessed bv the sense of national superioritv or 
inferiority, that they at once begin to declare the indebtedness 
of Bharat to the nation which shows those points of similaritv. 
Before such sweeping conclusions are drawn, it is necessarv' to 
answer two very significant questions. The first is ‘whether 
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there was any civilisation better than the Vedic, and whether 
that could be proved by independent evidence ? A\'e iiave al- 
ready seen that it is well-nigh impossible to prove the exist- 
ence of any civilisation independent and other than the ^'^edic, 
one W'hich discussing the problem of, the Aryas and the Anarvas. 
The other and more ivmigh.ty lonsideration is why the so-called 
resemblances in culture and tivili«ation which are said to be 
borrowed by Bharat from diflerent nations are seen to be con- 
spicuously absent in the existing successors of those nations 
whereas the same survi\e very much alive and active in Bharat.- 
If we try to search for an explanation of this curious pheno- 
mena, it is bound to strike one that the particular character- 
istics which are said to be borrowed by Bharat are in fact 
original and indigenous to Bharat alone and were not the 
gifts or borrowings from the culture and civilisation of anv 
other people or nations. Had that been so those would have 
persisted in the national traditions of the lending nation as 
they have done in Bharat. That is a clear indication that 
these other nations had borrowed those points from Bharat 
and forgotten them with the pa.ssage of time whereas Bharat 
which had them in the very blood and bones of its social life 
has kept them alive. The resemblances then rather prove that 
if was Bharat from whom so many other nations had borrowed 
their civili.sations. It will be worthwhile to quote here the 
view of the veteran Tedic scholar who has clearly indicated 
who was the borrower and who the lender. Shri Aprabuddha 
says; ‘This resemblance of languages, and some other minor 
similarities, it is proper to hold to be the outcome of the 
political domination and trade relations of Bharativa people 
beyond the borders of Bharat. There is ample evidence to 
establish that the Bharatiya people had a considerably vast 
empire beyond its borders. There is no reason to reject this 
proposition! except the misconceptions propagated bv the 
European scholars in the name of science, and the myth of 
aggression which has no grounds in the whole Rig-Veda.’ 
(Message of Rig-Veda). 

Keeping the observations in mind regarding the probabilities 
of who the borrower and who the lender could be, we must 
also note the following basic facts before we gather the glimpses 
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of the Vedic nation and attempt to determine the ideology 
which inspired the \'edic people to action. 

(1) The Vedas are not a complete thesis, well-classified 
according to subjects. They are only a compilation of a moun- 
tain of hymns tvhich were possibly sahaged after the great 
flood. The scholars while they admit this simple fact become 
ver)' strict when, the consideration of a reference comes: and then 
they stick rigidly to the theory tliat the Veda means the Rig- 
Veda and draw conclusions contrary to the aboye basic fact. 
It is common knowledge that in the Rig-Wda particularly, it 
is yery hard to establish, anv relation or intrinsic harmony, 
not only in two hymns of a mandal but even between two 
verses of the same hymn, which arc more often unrelated to 
each other than not. The V'edic recensions which are before 
us at present belong to a period thousands of years old. These 
texts were also not the compositions of those times as such, 
but were merely the compilations of the hymns handed over 
from generation to generation from yerv remote ancient times. 
There is no doubt that there has been a \crv critical study of 
the Vedic texts as such. It has been inferred after the intensiye 
examination and investigation of the \’cdic texts that the 
compilation made at the time was from the hymns which were 
on the tongues of the Vedic priests. This is the nature of the 
XY'dic texts that are at present before us. In this compilation 
various \Tdic families and Rishis Iiad a decisis e hand in col- 
laboration, according to the utility and requirements of their 
assignments and functions. The only broad principle which 
could be said to have governed this compilation evas that 
generally the verses dedicated to one or a group of deities 
■were to be put together in a single hymn. It crould therefore 
be unwarranted to find a consistent harmony and unity of 
purpose of principle in the hvinns or even in the consecutive 
verses as such. It would be much more fallacious to apply 
the strict modern methods of examination and research to the 
\’edic literature and to infer negatively total non-existence of 
a thing or a theme from mere absence of reference to it. It 
is also necessary before we draw a-nv negative inferences from 
such absence of mentions, to remember the fact of the tremend- 
ous destruction of the Bharatiya literature that has been going 
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on for centuries and milleniiuns. For these various reasons 
even if there be but few indications or sonic stray but positive 
references denoting the heights of tnetaphysical and spiritual 
thoughts in the \'edas, that should be sufficient for us to lead 
to the conclusion that the structure of the society then, was 
not only stable but well-organised, healthy and happy so as to 
inspire the noble and enlivening ideology. That alone would 
be more logical to infer than to say that the ^Y‘dic society 
was primitive. Repudiating such positi\c and conclusive 
references and changing the meanings of words only to sup- 
port the presumptions is nothing short of dishoncstv and 
literary sin. 

(s) In the examination of such a literary compilation of 
prehistoric age, the question is not how many times a reference 
occurs, but of what positive strength the reference is. If it is 
remembered that this is a compilation of literature which teas 
saved from total wreck in which it was involved mav be during 
the glacial epoch and the great deluge, which had almost wiped 
off the entire human civilisation, then, our abo^c suggestion 
would be very much appreciated. There ma) lie a single 
reference, but if that be of a decisive and positive value, then 
that alone should be enough to establish the respecti\c stage 
of civilisation of the society whose life is reflected in the 
reference. IVhat is even in the profuselv productive modern 
times the measure of the standard and character of civilisation 
of a people ? If we just consider this question, the answer is 
apparent that such references in literature or science which 
become the yard-sticks to mea.sure the height of the civilisa- 
tion of a society are invariably rare and small in volume. The 
measure of modern progress and civilisation can be said to be 
the theory of ‘Einstein’s Relativity’. The superiority and excel- 
lence of Engli'h literature is measured by the names of 
Shakespeare and Shaw. But how many Eiensteins. Shakespeares, 
Shaivs, Aravinds, Ramans are produced by a societv at any 
one time ? If Shaw is the measure of excellence of the modern 
English literal lire, that does not mean that there are S'naws all 
o\er England. The same test applies in the examination of 
the Vedic literature. After all excellence by the verv nature 
of the concept is exclusive and cannot be profuse or 
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commonplace. If some European scholars had deliberately, as 
is now being established Avith ulterior political and racial 
motives, offered aga'nst this very sensible rule of literary 
criticism and cvaluaiion, rve must in our present stage of 
complete freedom amend the injustice done to our race and 
our ancie-nt liierature bv recxaminin"- the latter and corrcctinsr 
the unwarranted accusations that ha\e been levelled against us 
and our literature. In this connection Tilak has given a very 
valuable warning in his ‘Arctic Home in the \Adas’. He 
says ; — 

‘Though Yve may accept the results of comparative philology 
so far as thev go tve shall have to be more cautious hereafter 
in inferring that such a thing tvas not knotvn to the priiniti\e 
Aryans because common etymological equations for the same 
cannot be discov'cred in all the .Arvan languages. A\ e have, 
it is true, no means of ascertaining hotv much of the original 
civilisation was lost in the deluge . but y\’c' cannot on that 
account, deny that some portion of it must ha\c been irre- 
vocably lost in the great catachsm that destrosed the original 
home. I only rvant to point out the rcsertaiion with tvhich 
Yve shall have uoyv to accept the results of comparative philo- 
logy in forming our estimate of the degree of culture reached 
by the primitiYe Aryans and show that Yvhen the primitiYe 
Arsan culture is carried back to the intcr-Glacial age, the 
hypothesis that primitive Aryans Yvere hardlv better than the 
satage races of the present day at once falls to the ground.’ 

(Arctic Home, pp. 441, 443). 

(3) In determining Yvhat is borroYved and what is the original 
source, the main question that has to be ansYvered is Yvliether 
the borrowed thing is consistent with the character of the bor- 
rower or the lender. It wall be a mistake to judge this fact 
simply by looking at the resemblances. Whatever is consistent 
and consequential Yvith the character and the original substance 
of the Vedic culture and civilisation must be considered to be 
an indivisible part of it and not a borrowed thing. AVdiat is 
not so can be taken to be something that has come from out- 
side. The fundamentals of the ATdic civilisation can be briefly 
stated as follows: — 

(a) Authority of the science based on personal experience 
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beyond the range of physical perception; (b) acceptance of the 
existence of an omnipotent, omniscient power controlling the 
universe; (c) immortality of the soul; (d) continuity or rebirth 
of the individual souls following their actions; (c) doctrine of 
rebirth; (/) the theory of Karma; (g) the doctrine of rise or 
fall of the individual soul in pursuance) of its Kanna; (h) evo- 
lution and devolution of matter; (/) mutual relation and inter- 
dependence between the universe bevond physical perception 
and the perceptible world or as it is called the spiritual and 
material worlds; (/) faith in the ideal of transformation of the 
brute into the dii ine, with personal realisation of its accom- 
plishabilitv; (/;) faith in the intrinsic worth of the spiritual 
evolution rather than the material view of life; (I) penance is 
the cause of the creation of the universe, and its supreme 
significance as the real Dharma; (//;) conviction that it is ignor- 
ance of the self that is the cause of regeneration; and that true 
knowledge is what enlightens one about the truth, that in 
ultimate analysis the whole universe can be resolved to one 
thing; («) gods arc the controllers of the universe which is 
imperceptible as well as gross, and that they are luminous, all- 
knowing, and imortal; (o) gods and human beings are inter- 
dependent: the sacrifice and penance of men increase the 
powers ot gods, as the favours of the latter turn out to be 
the blessings of men; (p) feasibilitv of human beings attain- 
ing godhood; (q) gods cannot be charged with any motive 
except control and favour in their conducts; (r) the institution 
of sacrifice; (s) the science of ‘Dhyan Yoga’ (meditation): 
(t) speech is of two categories, namely, super-human and 
human: and the same manifests in four forms, the ‘para’, 
‘pashyanti’, ‘madhyama’ and ‘vaikhari’ ; the godly speech is the 
most potent; out of that self powerful speech the whole uni- 
verse was created; (u) scientific classification of the whole 
universe into seven-divisions, for instance, like the ‘Bhu, 
Bhuvah, Swaha, etc.’ This in fact the seven-fold universe 
(arranged into seven abodes). 

This is broadly the nature of the tenets which constitute the 
Vedic civilisation. Whatever therefore is found either in 
Bharat or outside, consistent with the above almost exclusive 
features has to be construed as emanating from or the product 
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of the Vedic civilisation. We are presently going to show how 
this constitution and character of the Vedic civilisation can be 
inferred from the Vedas themsehes. 

(4) Let us now settle the point of interpolations. In this regard 
also the same rule has to be applied. Whatever is contradictory 
or inconsistent with the fundamentals of a civilisation has to 
be rejected as interpolation. It is verv much regretted that 
the Western scholars and their followers have used this scissor 
of the argument of interpolation so indiscreetlv and perversely 
which shakes the faith of any honest student in their motives. 
The task of interpreting the Vedas and discovering the 
mysteries contained in them, must be accomplished without 
offending the age-long and unbroken traditions with the 
assistance of the histories, Puranas, and the Vedic literature. 
The Nirukta and the great commentary of Sayan must be duly 
respected in determinirg the Vedic terminology and diction. 
It should not be overlooked that among the historical Vedic 
commentators there were great didactk and dialectic masters, 
theologians, ritualists, logicians like Yaska. Jaimini, Sayan who 
were not merely selfless devoted believers in the institution of 
the Vedic sacrifice but equally well-versed in spiritual experi- 
ences and historical methods. These great giants had as much 
a claim and authority to interpret the Vedas according to 
their genius in the light of their philosophical faiths as the 
modern scholar has. But a significant difference between these 
ancient masters and the modern scholars has to be well- 
remembered. The Bharatiya commentators had the distinction 
of possessing personal experience and knowledge of the tradi- 
tion; they were bound by the prescriptions of their living faith 
for which they had inherent affinity and affection. It was their 
intent and purpose almost a duty to preserve and perpetuate 
the civilisation of which they were the products. The European 
students in contrast have nothing of this character so essential 
for the correct understanding of the people and their civilisa- 
tion. Rather they are obsessed with boundless egoism and the 
purpose of many of them is vitiated by a patent political 
motive, both of which more than often lead these researches 
to wrong tracks. The only reasonable course is therefore to 
interpret the Vedas consistency with the character and the 
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traditions of the people, and their philosophy, which alone 
will take us nearer the truth. It would be fitting to draw the 
attentions to the warning uttered by the old masters in the 
interpretation of the Vedas. They say: — 

‘The \’eda shoidd be studied and interpreted by recourse 
to the histories and the Puranas. The \‘eda is indeed always 
afraid of the fool with, little knowledge who inav strike him.’ 

The Puranas hate been reduced t'o ridicule bv senseless 
derivations like ‘Pura api navam’ meaning ‘Old and \et ever 
anew’ or by unjustifiable jokes that they are merely cock-and- 
bull stories. The real connotation of the word has been lost 
by such ignorant imputations. ‘Pura’ means the seven fold uni- 
verse, and ‘An’ the life — (‘An’ ‘Pranane’ according to Panin i). 

The n hole word Puran therefore indicates the liter- 
ature which deals with the storv of the universe. Dr. W’internitz 
has rightlv described the Puranas as ‘cosmic msthology’. Those 
who ignored this character of the Puranas as describing the 
creation, exi'tcnce and devolution of the whole unicerse, and 
lost themsebes in the maze of the rolls of dynasties, failed to 
get the right insight into the Puranic literature. This is very 
well illustrated in Dr. Ketkar’s discussions on the ‘Dashrajna 
IV’ar’. If on the other hand the Puranas are acknowledged as 
search-lights to discover the soul and spirit of the Universe 
according to the ideas of the Vedic seers, then indeed the 
whole mystery of the Vedic pantheon will be satisfact-orily 
resolved and the wrong notions about tlie nature-worship, etc., 
will vanish. The mistake in the misconception of holding the 
period between Vedas to the Upanishads as a course of evolu- 
tion of the doctrine of Vedic pantheism will also become 
apparent. 

The cataclysm caused by the glacial descent is considered to 
be an epoch-changing land-mark in the history of the \’edic 
civilisation. What we have inherited in the form of the \’cdas 
is merely a compilation made after the tragedy by the great 
Vedas of the remnants of the Vedic literature that survived 
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the great unprecedented catastrophe. This compilation it must 
be noted, was not the first or the last one. This compilation 
of Vyas, tvhich was the second in order, was preceded in the 
pre-glacial epoch by an elaborate attempt to put together all 
the concepts of the Vedic civilisation based upon the ‘institute 
of sacrifice’, and the fundamental principles and practices of 
the well organised Vedic society. This is evident from the 
Vedas themselves as they are in our hands today. 

; dif% WrfSf i ” 

‘In the previous epoch of the Gods; those were the social 
laws, the Dharmas in the beginning.’ This statement in a Rig- 
Vedic hymn unmistakably points to the pre-glacial age of Gods 
and the laws which existed then. It is beyond doubt that the 
Soma which was available in abundance before the glacial age 
was offered in profusion by the Vedic people to their esteemed 
deities. The legends about the prowess of Vishpala and IMud- 
galani and references to the intense desotion of Ghosha and 
Apala obviously belong to this ancient epoch. The relics of 
the Vedic civilisation which are discovered in distant lands 
like Mexico today, are the sign-post of its vast expanse and 
domination. The Puranas indeed enlighten us on this fact of 
the first \’edic compilation in that bygone age in such refer- 
ences as ‘the Vedas were three in numljcr, in three mouths’ ; 
and ‘\’edas existed in four mouths’. 

i he metamorphosis which the cataclysm of the glacial 
descent brought on the surface of this globe also dealt a heavy 
blow to the social structure of the \'cdic people. The Soma 
plant became extinct. The survivors with great effort and 
industry collected the remnants of the Vedic literature, 
and having comitiled them together, preserved them for the 
posterity. It is on account of this fact that tee find series of 
hymns, and songs in the same hymn, unconnected with each 
other. It is only to the superhuman genius and industry of 
Vyas that credit must be given for having saved and compiled 
the scattered Vedic literature. There remained, however, all 
the scattered memories aliout the pre-glacial history, the knotv- 
Icdge of science explaining the creation, and the life of this 
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universe, as also the organisation, structure and the career of 
the then society. All this required to be collected and stored 
in a composite form for the posterity to remember. It' was for 
this purpose that the eighteen Puranas vrere composed. If this 
aspect of the Puranas is rightly appreciated, then it will be 
easy to understand what a rich treasure of ancient history of 
the people, their thoughts, philosophies, the conditions of the 
society, and its high civilisation mark, have been preserved in 
them. Then it becomes self-evident how much and what sort 
of inter-relation is there between the Vedas and the Puranas. 
How under the circiunstance can they he ignored in the studies 
of the Vedas ? 

(5) The fVestern scholars have divided the history of the 
Vedic people in different periods according to the thoughts 
expressed in different sections of the literature. They pre- 
suppose that the Vedic society was only a single-layeied one. 
On this supposition they assign all references which contain 
higher philosophical or spiritual thought to a later age. The 
pieces which contain thoughts of the mundane and material 
aspirations as well as, all references to the pantheism belong 
in the opinion of these scholars to an earlier and undeveloped 
period. For such a conclusion it is obligatory to presume that 
the society was a uniform one of a single la}cr. But this is 
a fallacious hypothesis. If it is shown, as is most natural, that 
the then society was also as diverse in its stages of development 
as our modern societies are everywhere, then the whole 
structure of the theory falls to the ground. fVe find in our 
contemporary age in the European society a genius and noble 
character like Dr. Einstein co-existing side-by-side with 
abominable samples of humanity like Dr. Malan. 

How do these two products of the same age co-exist ? Can 
it be said that they belong to different periods ? They 
represent only tw^o different sections and layers of human 
society. In Bharat also we see that on one hand there are 
such noble souls and intellectuals like Dr. Raman, living side- 
by-side with very ordinary masses who are interested only in a 
piece of bread or a bowl of rice. The fact is, this is true, of 
all societies in all ages. It must have been so even in the Vedic 
age. It can never lie claimed that in that age all people were 
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of the highest order like the great thought-givers. It is not 
necessary to imagine different periods according to higher or 
lower thoughts as has been done by the W^esteni scholars. 

(6) Tentative suggestions offered by the yet impel feet 
sciences like philology, anthropology, geology, etc., should not 
be accepted as final and irrefutable theories but should be 
used with care in arriving at definite conclusions. 

(7) There are so many things in the Vedas which have 
become utterly understandable on account of lapse of time and 
memories. Efforts are being made to put unwarranted inter- 
pretations on certain words and force these wrong meaniug.s 
upon the credulous readers. It is better to leave such instances 
as they are. 

(8) The correct way to interpret the Vedas is therefore to 
keep the mind open and find out the truth with the assistance 
oi the Vedic literature itself. 

If one finds the traces of a higher thought and ways of file 
in the Vedas, then one must honestly admit that the people 
lived that life. Otherwise as has been done by Dange, it will 
be a foolish effort to try to put absurd meanings on very well 
understood words like ‘Brahma’ on the wrong hypothesis that 
the Vedic people were primitive. 

By adopting this well recognised method of studying the 
X'cdas, one will discover a very accomplished state of civilisa- 
tion in the Vedic literature. It is on account of the strength 
and the sound foundation of. the society built by the \’edic 
people that Bharatiya culture and civilisation have survived 
and maintained their soul and spirit. 

We have already repudiated the perverted ideas of Dange 
on Vedic life. Dr. Ketkar has suggested that the \’edas con- 
tain everything except the moral stature and that the approach 
to life of the Vedic people was confined purely to mundane and 
material sphere and nothing beyond that. It is unfortunate 
that the histories written in modern days also do not go 
beyond this vision. It is more unfortunate that manv of the 
hot-blooded Hindu propagandists affirm in a shallow and 
thoughtless manner that it is the materialistic value of life of 
the Vedic people, which they appreciate and aspire for. Tliev go 
even beyond this and deprecate tlic higher evolution and 
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excellence of the spiritual and philosophical Vedic thought. 
Keeping in mind the line of interpretation and study of the 
Vedic literature gi\en above one however surprisingly discovers 
quite another vista of the Vedic age. ^V^e have enumerated in 
detail the subject of Vedic aspiration, wealth, progeny, cattle, 
peace, plenty of all which the Vedic people strived their best 
to acquire. But it would be wrong and unjust to imagine that 
they stopped only there. The Vedic people have always held 
equally earnestly the desire to rise higher and higher in the 
field of spiritual life. Here is one out of innumerable references 
which unmistakably point to the spiritual and ethical ideas of 
the \'edic seer. 

JP 'ftcTI q JTiq: q#g I 

^ Jir IP II 

3iRiT JT PI pfirs p qpr# p: i 

aisp % ^ p^ ap ^P pi^ stsp^s ii 

‘This Soma juice which washes off all sins, and bestows tin- 
matchable success, which I have drunk, has enthused my organs 
so well like the bullocks yoked to a chariot; let the Soma 
protect me; may the Soma prevent me from a fall in my character; 
let the Soma keep me free from diseases. The Soma will surely 
turn me into a glorious personality like the fire that has been 
enkindled. Soma, give me correct insight; maintain my en- 
thusiasm; O, Soma, I always feel to be swimming in prosperity 
when I am full witli delight conferred by you. May you con- 
tinue this my happiness forever.’ 

(R. 8-48-5 ^ (i) 

It will be noted that these prayers expressing the desire and 
anxiety never to fall in character, and tO' shine in prowess for 
ever, are from the eighth Mandala of the Rig-\’eda, and not 
from the first or the tenth Mandala which are considered to 
be later in age. It cannot be argued that the references are 
not from the earlier part of the Vedas. Those who think that 
moral and spiritual thoughts are not found in the earlier 
Mandals of the Veda will note the follotving quotations which 
repudiate their theories. The objection that the Vedic people 
ask for nothing else except pri^eny and wealth can also be 
mel by these quotations. 
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“ 1 . 

2. BRTiftsjT I 

3. fq R-; <11% 3Tfg: I 

4. 53aR^q:i 

5. g ipt 3J5=3Tft I 

6. in !Tt 3ffil I 

7. HI qgtr I 

‘Give us great reputation’ (R. 8-65-9); *May we cross the 
ocean of ignorance’ (R. I-183-6): ‘May you protect us {rom all 
sins’ (R. 7-15-15); ‘May you remove the dullness of our intel- 
lect’ (R. 8-18-11); ‘May not we have the curse of paying for 
the sins of others’ (R. 6-51-17); ‘May not human beings despise 
us’ (R. 1-5-10); ‘O God, may not such actions which invite 
Your displeasure and wrath be committed by us at anv time’ 
(R. 6-51-7). 

It was a conviction of the Vedic people that the omnipotent 
God kept an eye over the actions of men. This is expressed 
by the Vedic seer in hymn 2-27-3 where he says, ‘The Almighty 
God resides in the heart of man and witnesses his good and 
bad actions.' 

In the tenth Mandala the Vedic sage tells us of the current 
belief about the course and consequences of evil life of indi- 
viduals. He says, ‘The hell has been created by such con* 
demnable people like a forlorn woman going astray or a vici- 
ous wife hating her husband, and the dishonest cheats in the 
society’ (R. 10-125-4). 

qtqiH: ai^fli 11 

‘O Aditya, may you wash off all our sins’ (R. 8-18-10); ‘The 
sinful can never cross the path of truth’ (R. 9-73-6); ‘Whatever 
sins we have committed may all those be liquidated by this 
devout surrender to the Almighty’ (R. 6-51-8); ‘O God Varuna, 
what prompts a man to commit sins is not his human sense 
or force, but the destiny which brought him to life. Naturally, 
therefore, wine, passion, gambling and false knowledge all of 

14 
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which tempt a man are indeed the agents of his bad luck’ 
(R. 7-86-6). 

“ 1. 541^511 ^ stfg; I 

2. qrsii ^ I 

3. t 

4. if g^f 3?^%: I '' 

In the Tenth Mandala a sage expresses his opinion that a 
man who indulges in eating and drinking alone without offer- 
ing them to the God and his relatives is indeed a sinner. 

(R. 10-J17-6). 

“ suiiJtn'n 3«i^ ^ »Tqi^ 1 ” 

This is literally repeated in the Gita where Shri Krishna 
tells us that those who cook their food only for themselves are 
%vretched sinners. 

" 3^^ % qiTI ^ I » 

It will be apparent that these moral ideas had already 
stabilised in the Vedic mind which later on influenced the 
Bharatiya character and social custom. It is strange that Dr. 
Ketkar should opine that the Vedas contain no moral precepts. 

'Only the man who works hard personally deserves and is 
capable of enjoying the wealth and happiness conferred by 
you’ (R. 8-47-6). This is an advice given by the Vedic sage 
which is equally true in modern conditions. The sages were 
aware that men aspire for different' things but they must strive 
personally to deserve them. Who can deny that this is not 
one of the most admirable tenet in social ethics ? 

Then in the Eighth Mandala the Vedic socirty has been ask- 
ed not to kill the innocent oow (R. 8-101-15). 

In the Second Mandala the Rishi prays Lord Indra that he 
should never have the misfortune to depend upon others for a 
morsel of food (R. 2-38-9). 

In the Third Mandala a Rishi prays the Almighty to trans- 
form the entire world into a truthful place (R. 3-30-6). 
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There is for ever a competition between truth and false- 
hood through speech but the Somadev protects and defends 
only the truth and destroys the falsehood (R. 7-104-12). 

I » 

It is for the above reason that the Vedic poet invokes bis 
deity to make the path of truth easy for him (R. 8-31-13). 

“ gni T'*!!; I 

He desires that wine, woman, gambling and evil thoughts 
which lead a man astray, should not touch his heart 
(R. 7-86-6). 

'' §KI (Sigd^l a^dl) I ” 

The poet unreservedly confesses that at times even a dream 
plunges a man into sinful thoughts (R. 7-86-6). 

In general, it is the constant burden of the Vedic prayers 
seeking the guidance of the gods to the right path which will 
lead their lives to perfection (R. 5-51-15)- 

These are a very small number of references picked up at 
random from the vast store of thoughts and ideals recorded 
in the early Vedic literature. In the face of the above men- 
tioned expressions, it is difficult to accept the allegation that 
the Vedic age had no moral outlook beyond indulgence in 
material pleasures. The \'cdic people while they fully enjoyed 
the physical pleasures of life w'ere never lost or fallen in moral 
stature and personal and social character, as the very basis of 
their social structure was highly ethical. A dose study of 
references like those mentioned above will bring conviction 
that the Vedic people were not barbarous and primitive 
attached only to their cattle, property, and children, but 
were so highly civilised and morally sensitive that they 
disliked sins even in dreams and prayed their gods to save 
them from such disdainful mishaps. It must have been 
noted that one poet, who must have tried his utmost to 
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restrain himself thoughtfully from falling into the vicious 
traps, but had failed, blames his fate for his fall. So conscious 
was he of his misdoings. What more evidence is wanted to 
throw light upon the highly developed social and individual 
life of the Vedic people? 

The Vedic Aryas though they enjoyed all creature comforts 
were not materialistic. They hated all those who held such 
a view of life. What Kalidas describes as the character of 
the Kings of the Raghu dynasty was more true in the case of 
the earlier Vedic Aryas. They had risen above individualism 
and adopted the social outlook which provoked in them 
a condemnation of the wealth which was not useful for the 
good of the society. We get the following very startling 
thoughts in the Tenth Mandala. 

^ gr 3? i 

51 II 1 11 

‘The gods do not will that men should die of starvation; 
for we see that even those who indulge in too much feeding, 
the gormands and gluttons, do not escape death. Does 
anybody who feeds the hungry become the poorer for that ? 
His wealth does not get exhausted on this account. On the 
other hand one who tries to spare his wealth by denying food 
to the hungry will find himself totally abandoned in distressed 
conditions here in this world or in heaven after death I’ 

A. Ludwing in his 'Der Regweda’ has offered an excellent 
gloss on this verse. He explains: ‘What the poet savs that 
it is the violation of the command of the Gods to deny food 
to the hungry it is said in a sarcastic tone. The poet wants 
to expose the cunning pretensions of, those cruel hypocrites 
who justify their inhuman conduct with a silly argument like 
‘the Gods have predetermined the destiny of tlie hungry and 
the starved and it is a crime to violate his desire’. This is 
apparent from what the poet says in conclusion: ‘If it be the 
divine will that the poor should die of starvation, then 
certainly it follows that the rich should become immortal. 
But it is not so says the poet. 

5? arrsTPi ^ i 
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a. ‘Bear in mind that a person who indulges in feeding 
himself in front of a hungry person who is knocking at the 
door for a morsel of food, will never find a hand to lift him 
up from inevitable fall; 

^ Jimpi 3 cmftg fg^ 11 

3. ‘The man who offers food to the hungry who is dying for 
it, is indeed a noble creature. He has verily accomplished 
all sorts of sacrifices; he has surely secured a devoted friend 
by his action; 

8 rn^s?ii 5 i 11 

4. ‘One who does not invite or welcome a friend or a close 
acquaintance cannot be considered a friend; it is better to be 
away from such a person. His house does not deserve to be 
called a house of a householder; one should rather find out 
some one else as a companion who will be generous in 
friendship and food. 

5. ‘A man of property should please friends and the needy 
with the offer of, food. One should not lose sight of the road 
which leads to the journey’s end. The wheels of a chariot 
which moves go on changing from point to point on the 
path; so also wealth is fickle and chooses to change its 
habitation from person to person; 

Bi5rs%n; 1 

II 

6. ‘The man who does not behave according to the above 
prescriptions has indeed strived in vain to collect and horde 
food; that is no food at all but virtually his poison; for he 
who eats without sharing with his friends becomes a sinner; 

7. ‘The plough helps us to reaping a rich harvest of corn if 
one takes it to the field; so also a benevolent person shows 
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the way of happiness to others by his own labour and good 
deeds. It is better for a learned man to be useful to the 
ignorant th.an to be completely reserved and tongue-tied; so 
is the case of a man who has food to offer and offers it; he is 
no doubt a nobler person than the one who denies it to the 
needy; he will always be better off than the miserly fellow 
who shuts his treasures and denies; 

(Rigwed. lo) 

9. ‘The two hands though they look alike, cannot do the 
same work. A child may have two mothers but both do not 
feed the same affection for it; nor can both feed the child 
on their breasts’ milk; a woman may have twins but they are 
never equal in their capacities. So also the children born in 
the same noble family may not all turn out equally noble.’ 

sr ^IcI^T ^ HIT 1% I 

(Rigwed. 10, 117-1-9) 

A little consideration of the above verses will convince us 
that herein lie the origin of the basic concepts of the Hindu 
society. It is difficult therefore to allege in face of such hymns 
that the Vedic Aryas were devoid of moral thoughts and 
behaviour. Dr. Ketkar was so checkmated by the above 
hymn that he was constrained to add a ludicrous note that 
excepting in this hymn there is no mention of ethical ideas 
anywhere else in the Rig-Veda. To him this hymn appears 
to be a strange occurrence in the Rig-Veda. For a scholar 
like Dr. Ketkar who otherwise strongly advocates that the 
Vedas mean the four Vedas and the study must comprise of 
all the four as a single book, it does not behave' to look at 
the Veda in this unaccountable manner. This, is not a 
solitary hymn bearing upon the ethical thoughts of the Vedic 
people. The defence of morals, the yearning for right 
behaviour, high regard for purity of character, and a 
sincere aspiration not to think of, much less to behave, in a 
depraved and false manner, even in dreams, have been noted 
in innumerable hymns which beyond any shadow of doubt 
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prove the high conception of the Vedic Rishis in regard to 
social and personal behaviour and the ethical values of life. It 
is not merely stray philosophical slogans which disclose this 
uncompromising regard for truth but the realistic records of 
long and sustained legends also point to the same fact. Let 
us turn for instance to the famous legend of ‘Sarma and the 
Fanis’. 

‘Brihaspati was the purohit of Indra. He possessed a rich 
Ranch of cattle. The Fanis once lifted away the cows of 
Brihaspati and hid them in the caves of a mountain well 
screened and defended. This theft was narrated to Indra by 
Brihaspati and the latter prevailed upon him to search his 
stolen treasure of the cattle. Indra sent his fond and trusted 
watch-bitch Sarma to trace the cows. Sarma travelled far and 
wide. She crossed the river Rasa and reached the land of the 
Fanis. Combing the whole region she traced the place where 
the cows were concealed by the Fanis. Whdn they saw her 
they became suspicious about the movements of this strange 
visitor. They asked her to disclose her identity, wherefrom 
and why she had gone to that distant land. The dialogue 
between the Fanis and Sarma has been literally recorded in 
the Rig-Veda. This piece is one of the finest samples of a 
literary dialogues which can stand as high as any if not better 
in the recorded dialogues in the world. 

The wily Fanis ask Sarma: ‘What brings you here O 
Sarma? What a long distance you have walked over? Are you 
not exhausted? It is strange that you did not feel frightened? 
And where did you pass your night? This river Rasa is so 
frightfully over-flooded and what wonder how you crossed the 
river? How did you do it? 

Sarma answered: ‘O Fanis, I am a messenger of the Lord 
Indra; Lord Indra is there at my back to protect me always 
and everywhere; I have never had the occasion to be afraid of 
anything; nor will there be any fear for me in future. And 
about this river Rasa, O, I crossed her so easily’. 

Fanis further asked: ‘O Sarma, who and how is that Indra, 
whose servant or spy, you say, you are? Will he come here to 
our country? Will you lead him here? What is his attitude? 
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^ ^RJTT 3 3fws % 3j«^r srgft: 7 ^: 1 %: 1 

W 8Trtltri^ 5[?If?F: 3TcI?:: Wife II 

Sarma: ‘How can I describe the prowess of that Indra to 
you, O Panis? If you want to know the truth, listen. There 
is none in the world who can vanquish Indra. He is so 
powerful as to overpower anyone. 

n; I 

sT^s?^: ciTf ff: a»n 7 ?ri«n 11 

Panis: ‘Can your Indra conquer us? 

51 1^51 ^ ?jft: SJtJT: I 

311 ^ Jpsgfg; ftrirf ir^ ^triH 31ST *iqrR^ JltSTf^; ?!: *1?^ II 
Sanaa: ‘O, most certainly. What are you before him? He 
will destroy you, in no time, yes he will reduce you to the 
ground. O Panis, do not think of giving a fight; in that you 
will lose your lives! 

;? 3if # ^ h: ?jft: 3i??i:fl[ i^i^ra; 1 

51 an " 

Panis: ‘Yes, Sarma, but the cows which you ivant, who can 
take them away without giving a fight ? Who could take them 
away from us without defeating us? And is there any one who 
can stand in the battle-field before us? What do you think of 
us O Sarma? Our weapons are very sharp and hard. What, 
will your Indra dare to harm, us? 

f*n: nr?; ^ JP: 'ift 8T?cfIT qp?# I 

SIP Biwr^n ii 

Sarma: ‘O Panis, why do you brag like women? You are 
no doubt wagging like a guilty person and I am sure you will 
forget all your boast when the hour comes. 

8r%?Jn P: qttlJl: fpi^ 8#qspi: P??: qpft: I 

sm: P: Ipl P 3If5 q»rr: ff?q^: P: ?¥RT P nSIT II % II 
Panis: ‘O Sarma, we shall see what happens when Indra 
comes here. You do not know that our River Rasa is so 
iinfordable that even your Indra will not dare to swim and 
reach this end of the current. 

Biftsfff: 3R^; P§sf5l: l?lSqsg: I 

^ 5S>W: ^ qpH 3ia5»I. 3II 3m5=«T I) II 
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Sarma: ‘You fools of Panis! You are under what impression 
I do not know. Nothing can obstruct the march of Indra, 
how can your Rasa stop him? 

Hearing this undaunted desadption of her master’s taloiir, 
the Panis were overcome with fear. They now conspire to win 
over Sarma by persuasions and temptations. \Vith that object 
they say to her : — - 

8n ^ I 

% ^ilJTUk 81ST qoR; qnq;. II 

Panis: ‘Dear Sarma! Listen to us. If you do what we 
desire, we shall surely raise you to the height of fortune. 

On this Sarma tells the Panis to first hear what she has to 
deliver to them. Then she advises them to release the cows 
of Indra and secure his friendship if they desired their lives 
to be spared. She warns them not to invite death on their 
race by enraging Indra. She repeats that the Rasa howsoever 
impassable could not prevent Indra and Brihaspati who will 
surely cross over and come to destroy the Panis. But the Panis 
are adamant. They argue further. 

3fiS5m?«r srs^ti^err 1 

qi trr s^r: »tt: 11 ^ 11 

Panis: ‘Rasa is not the only hurdle, O Sarma, look to these 
our mountain-hide-outs. This fort is impregnable. The foit 
is well provided with all provisions, cows, cattle, horses, food, 
and wealth ; and our heroic soldiers, these hordes of Panis 
are standing gu:ird all day and night with jxiwerful weapons 
in their hands to protect our treasures. In vain is this your 
trip to such a distant and dangerous land. What can your 
Brihaspati and Indra do to us, possessed of such fine strength? 
Forget not, that we are not only prosperous and rich, but strong 
and firm and they cannot stand before us. 

5713^1111: ^ 81=oS^!i; ilTSIPm 3iq 31eT: ^ II «io II 

Sarma: ‘Truly has it been said that the sinners never see 
reason. Your bragging and boast only fore-tells that the hour 
of destruction is fast approaching. If you do not release these 
cows, remember that the brave Ayasya, Angiras and Navagva 
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inspired by the Soma drinks will march here and will totally 
vanquish you. Then they will take the cows and distribute 
them amongst themselves. 

The Panis hearing what Sarma had said observe to her: 
‘Leave all that aside for a while, O Sarma. The question of 
the fight comes only when you return and tell them about 
the cows and bring them here, no ? We are indeed not afraid 
of all that. But dear Sarma. we are really affected bv the 
trouble and hardships that you have to undergo. You have 
already undergone a lot of trouble in coming here. And now 
you talk of returning back. We cannot really imagine what 
will be your lot. Instead of all this we really adopt you as 
our dear sister. We request you to stay here with us, we 
indeed love you like a sister. You are no doubt wise, and 
will comply with our request. Is it not happier to stay with 
us in peace and pleasure, rather than suffer all those hardships 
and troubles for the sake of Indra? 

Sarma: ‘What, you Panis want me as your sister? 

Panis: ‘Yes, why, what is wrong? Discard that Indra who 
exploits you and inflicts such trouble on you; why not stay 
with, us here in full happiness and plenty; without the least 
labour and hardship? 

Sarma: ‘You wily Panis, it is strange that you consider me 
to be so simpleton as to be fooled by your deceptive and sweet 
talk. What is there in you to compare to Indra? I know 
Indra well and now you too. 

Panis: ‘Sarma, we do not consider you merely our sister, we 
shall really share these cows with you. You will have your 
share in them. 

Sarma: ‘You fools, Panis, you shut up this nonsense. I do 
not like to be your sister, I do not want to call you brothers. 
Only Indra and Angiras know what I am. I tell you once 
for all finally. I will go back to Indra, tell him all about 
this; and my gods will come here to take away the cows which 
you have caiTied away from them. Thjey will destroy you 
first, and then remove the cows. If now you love your lives 
and wish to save them, then the only course is to release these 
cows and depart from here. That alone will be for your 
good! ’ 
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Jn BT^g; ^T: II II 

The legend is illustrative of the general virtue of loyalty 
and integrity. Even a member of the cannine class is shown 
to be so above temptation. It is indeed unjustifiable to accuse 
the people of depravity of character or want of morals or 
ethical sense. What else is moral if not what Sarma illustrates 
by her noble conduct! 

There is thus a positive expression and illustration of faith 
in the moral values of life. There is also an unequivocal 
condemnation of immorality and depravity of character in 
innumerable tales and legends in the Rig-Veda. Vice though 
not inconspicuous has been in\ariablv the subject of censure. 
So many of the famous legends are narrated only to hold to 
shame and censure the vices which bring about the fall of 
man. There is a soliloquy of a gambler who has fallen to the 
very brink of total ruin. The gambler narrates his own tale 
of ivoes and shame in the 34th hymn of the tenth Mandal of 
the Rig-Veda. The whole hymn is full of. such patho.s and 
presents the picture of the gambler in such a vivid realitv that 
the piece has been admired to be highly estimable in literary 
value. The gambler says : — 

mlqr: *11 ffff; a ?T^S5n; ^ I 

JtIi II 1 II 

‘These wooden pieces made from the branches of trees that 
have survived storms and tempests, which dance on thi^ 
gambling board, make me almost mad. I am turned as mad 
and insensible as if I w'ere intoxicated by the juice of Soma 
growing on the mount Mounja. 

*11 gr Rlqi gg *w 1 

Big^ Bif Bi^sggr btt ^ri sKlqq; 11 ^ 11 

2. ‘Here is my dear wife. Never has she said an angry 
word to me nor has she ever chafed at me. She has been so 
pleasing to me and my friend. With all this without any 
fault of hers I have been so unkind to her and have abandoned 
her under the evil influence of this vice of gambling. 
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|[fl BTT srm ^ JT^cf: I 

3P^s5w 3TO: 5r art ii X » 

3. ‘First the mother-in-law of a gambler begins to despise 
him; then even his own wife abhors him. Then of course all 
the supplications of the gambler have no effect. Nobody 
pities him or loves him. Such has become my plight. I am 
reduced to the condition of a pedigree horse that has gone 
old and useless. Now-a-days I have been unable to enjoy the 
pleasures of life also, 

315^ sTRf ^ qisft ai^: 1 

ftdl *Tfffr STRR; tfff afff : 51 slffftJT: sPIcI II V II 

4. ‘When that mighty trap 08 gambling deprives a man of 
his wealth, then undesirable persons begin to molest the wife 
of the gambler. Even your own father, brother, mother 
forget you and do not acknowledge the relation. They refuse 
to own you and permit you to be snapped away with hands 
and feet tied fast. 

SRI ^ tr^; Bn 5lfe»r: I 

n iRT?: qH 3i^ t?*!! filtSfd IlHH 

5. ‘Then I make a vow to myself that I will not gamble in 
future. But when I find that the old friends in the den and 
the gambling dice begin to laugh at me; and condemn me; 
and when I hear the inviting jingle of the gambling pieces 
rolling on the board, I loose my self-control and run to the 
den, like a bad woman visiting the appointed place. 

31^: 3R?r ^ II % II 

6. ‘What shall I do? When they ask me to go, some 
spirit enters my body; I become impatient, dress myself and 
rush to the game. I shout stakes and the gambling pieces 
whet the greed more and more. 

aif fFPlT: I 

SfiRt: gff;S?5T; II v* II 

7. ‘These gambling pieces are so sharp pointed; they prick 
me; they shear my skin; with me they bum the skins of others 
also. With all this suffering, if some time I win and gain the 
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stakes, the gain is so trifling that it cannot purchase even the 
toys of children. .So treacherous are the cheats of these pieces 
of dice which first trap the weak mind and then ruin him 
completely. 

^sq^fe: m-. ttqf gi^cii i 

q I?»I: qq; f oilj% || i || 

8. ‘The game is played in threes and fifties. The show is 
so truthful in appearance as if the bright Sun has descended 
on earth. The gambling lowers one and all strong and weak. 
Even the kings bend before the gambling dice. 

jftqr qqft ei^qirq: i 

^®qr; stqRil: ^ f^sqfqi: ^qi: II II 

g. ‘These dice roll down on the floor but bend the heads 
of men; they have no hands but they defeat men who have 
them; when they are thrown on the board they glow like 
luminous bodies. Cool in touch to the hands, they indeed 
scorch the heart of the player. 

qrqr m I 

qsqsqi qjf 3E%f qq q% li ii 

10. ‘Miserable wife of a gambler weeps for her lot; his 
mother mourns the forlorn wanderings of her son; the gambler 
himself who has turned a debtor becomes nervous. What else 
could he do except to knock at the doors of this one and that? 

fm i|rq ^qt qqiq qiqt gsf q q i 

1^% q»q: iq^5: qqiq ii ii 

11 . ‘The gambler now is wrecked to such a mental condition 
that he does not like to see his own wife. He begins to chafe 
at her when she comes in sight. Not only that; when 
he comes across the wife or the house of some one in a fine 
decorated condition he feels mortally smarting and he begins 
to burn with jealousy. But what is the go for him?- He yokes 
his smoky slumbering pony to ply his cart in the morning 
and then sit by the fire in the night like a helpless wretch. 

q: q: qfq: qo^q ^fSTT 5jqq: qip I 

q qqr suq n n 

12. ‘I fold my hands and pray before the Captain of your 
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mighty tribe, before your Chief, and the King. I say on oath 
that I have not been able to rob others’ wealth in the gambling. 

3l|r: JTi ^ I 

*11^: dSr 5TRI 8|jr 8R; II II 

13. ‘Do not play with the dice. Better engage yourself 111 
the held in agriculture. You will gain wealth and joy in it. 
That way will you raise to a high position and honour. There 
in agriculture you will get cows; you will have loving wife 
and your home will be happy. I have been taught these things 
by experience by the blessings of the Lord Sun. 

^ d: HI: H: H?;ei BtfH 'i®! I 

Pr 3 *1'3: SITI^: g 81^ lllvll 

14. ‘Treat me as a friend. O Dice, have mercy on us. Do 
not please overpower us by your hectic attack. O Dice, be you 
pacihed with me; be kind and release me from your clutches, 
let any one else, a sinner, fall victim to your temptations and 
trap.’ 

The Vedic .Aryas held in total contempt social vices like 
gambling, drinking, debauchery, etc. They were always careful 
not to fall into the mire of temptations of these debasing vices. 
If inadvertently someone was caught into the trap, he would 
always be conscious of his fall, would repent for his blunders, 
and try to extricate himself from the grips of the wine, woman 
and the dice. The Gambler’s hymn quoted above is a clear 
picture of the society in the Vedic times. Side-by-side the 
degradation of the gambler, it also throws sufficient light upon 
the relations of man and his wife, friends, strangers and their 
wives, as well as the mother-in-law. It reveals what great 
pangs the gambler was going through at the introspection of 
his fall and how intently he was vowing to come back to nor- 
mal life. If in face of such categorical instances, we see some 
honest and majority of other perverted intellectuals labouring 
to propound that the Vedic people had not yet evolved the 
moral laws, or argue against all positive evidence that they, 
who were afraid of sins even in dreams as we have shown, did 
not know nor observe the bonds of ethics of a civilised society, 
we regret to observe, either they have not studied the Vedas 
seriously or are actuated by some other motive. It is highly 
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objectionable that they should try to pick up some references 
out of contexts and put absolutely mischievous dr unwarranted 
meanings on them which no Vedic scholar would for a moment 
accept. Look for instance, what Shri Dange says below : — 

‘Such, an organism knew no differentiated kins, entailing 
defined sex interdictions. But this promiscuity was found to 
be injuiious to the growth of the progeny. Hence the hrst 
piohibitidn that was thought of and applied to, was to rela- 
tions between parents and offspring and brought into existence 
the consanguine family. Here the marriages are arranged by 
generations; all grandfathers and grandmothers are mutually 
husbands and wives; equally their children, the fathers and 
mothers, in this brother and sister, male and female cousins 
are mutually husbands and wives. 

‘ The second stage was the creation of a barrier between 
brother and sister. This progress was much more difficulti 
because of the greater equality of ages of the parties con- 
cerned. It was accomplished gradually beginning with the 
natural sister on the mother's side. How difficult it was can 
be seen from the fact that late in the Rig-Veda, Yami, the 
sister of Yama, asks for his love and progeny on her; but he 
refuses saying that the watchman of the God Varuna would 
see and be angry. Yami argues on the contrary that the Gods 
would approve of it. The end of this drama in the Rig-Veda 
is lost but even if the conclusion is presumed that Yama 
ultimately refused, it points to the difficulty with which the 
earlier custom was fought out.’ 

The trouble is Dange has been endeavouring to understand 
and interpret the Rig-Veda in terms of Marxian view of his- 
torical evolution of human society. He has been labouring 
to bring the Rig-Veda within the range of application of the 
theories propounded in the ‘Origin of Marriage’ by his master 
Engels. This thesis of Engels has not been universally accepted 
as wholly true. Assuming without admitting Engels’ hypothesis, 
it does not follow that it stands true in respect of the life in 
the Rig-Vedic age. Even assuming for a moment that there 
may have been at some time in the infancy of humanity some 
such conditions approximating to what Dange has described, 
it is totally against the mountains of evidence to suggest that 
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the conditions were prevalent in the Rig-Vedic times. Tho 
picture which' we get from the few references cited above is 
certainly not of a society in an undeveloped primitive stage 
but of one which, seems to have a highly civilised social ethic 
and very progressive piinciples and practices of social contract. 
It is very difficult to imagine that a society which went to the 
battle-fields for the social and cultural conquests of the bar- 
baric contemporaries with a vow to convert them to a moral- 
istic code of conduct of the Aryas could be accused of bar- 
barism. It would be harder still, we repeat, to believe that 
the people who were afraid of and anxious to avoid the com- 
mission of sins even in dreams could be such as deserved to 
be labelled immoral and primitive. 

Coming to the one instance which Dange has chosen to prove 
his fantastic suggestion, it is necessary to explain the back- 
ground of the whole legend, to clear off the mischievous inter- 
pretation put upon it by him. 

In the chapter of Brihad Devata we are told the legend 
thus: The ‘Twashta’ had two childreh, a son by name 
Ttishiras, and daughter Saiani. In course of time as Sarani 
came of age, she was given in marriage to Vivasvan. Out ofl 
this wedlock, the twins Yania and Yami were born. They 
naturally lived together and were brought up in great affection 
and care. Yaraa and Yami entered the tempting youth. The 
frailty in the woman became uncontrollable. One night Yami 
blind with passion, entreated her brother to satisfy her lust. 
Yama whose very name stands for self-control, could not think 
of such an incestuous conduct even in dream. He repudiates 
his sister strongly and prevails on her successfully to abandon 
the immoral pleasure. The whole dialogue is worth studying as 
it shows contrary to the conclusion drawn by Dange the very 
high level of social code that had already been recognised and 
stabilised in the then Vedic society. Let us then look at the 
dialogue : 

^ ^ | 
an %«n-. antr ^herni: ii i n 

Yami : I will surely attj-act my lover to my heart. My 
love, he may try to escape beyond the reach of my love, but 
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the OmnipoLeiit God who looks to all things will certainl) 
give him a son and make him a father. 

qfg qfj; i 

55fie: {^: «^clk: II ^ II 

Yama : I am no doubt your dear companion, but I can- 
not even imagine of such companionship between you and me 
that will change our relation of brother and sister into that 
of husband and w'ife . . . 

% JR: -dllSr 31^^ (?^) qj^: 3!l II ^ II 

Yami : The immortal gods about whom you talk really 
desire that man should not live alone but should have some 
partner in life. You have surely an affection for me ; then 
why not you mate with me as a husband and have a son 
from me. 

3^1 IT ^ I =pJI. 5Bdl: I 

Jl'srt: arqsg 3f«ail =q qffij: q^qj^ Sfii^ ag; ^ II V II 

Yama : Listen, what we have never done, what has never 
been heard of by us why should we do such an abominable 
deed? We talked of true and moral life in tall terms so far, 
why should there be this indulgence now in immoral talk and 
behaviour Remember, the Gaiidharva that pervades in the 
divine waters is our father and the divine water itself is our 
mother, such is the noble tie that binds us. 

’iq 5 qi sriilgi (^q?ft ^sqvlt m-. tq: cqgi R^qs^q: i 
8 RT ^ gq II 'y II 

Yami : No, realiy speaking, the father of the universe when 
lie put us together in the womb, has already destined us to 
become husband and wife. W'hy should then we transgress the 
divine will ? Both the Sky and the Earth know that we are 
born husband and wife. 

3JR % SWqR 3Jf : ^ ; f ^ qj: 3 ^=qg^ 1 

113; qqq^ Riq (C^) qq: 3nfq: II ^ II 

Yama : WTo knows what happened on that first day of our 
birth ? Who has ever seen that incident ? WTo can vouch 
that he had seen that? You do not know how splendid is the 
15 
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shining sphere of God Varuna? You lustful woman, the curse- 
ful temptation of youth in man, stop this your lewd talk. 
What are you raving? 

an atnii: gni% i 

ariqi^q 1^: II V» II 

Yami : O, how I long to .sit in embrace with Yama, to 
sleep with him, in the same couch; that is the strong passion 
that makes me rave like this. Here I will show my beauteous 
body to you as a woman does to her husband. Let us run to 
each other’s arms like the wheels that roll. 

^ JT ^ ^ wn; n ^ i 

ai?^n anf. angn: & 15 ^ ii c ii 

Yama : Pooh, pooh ! Hear me; the angels of Gods do not 
stand in one place or fall asleep. You lewd bitch get away 
from sight, run to some other fellow like a wheel and fall in 
his arms. 

3^4 3T5sfir: i 

Bistinr ti ii 

Yami : Who will bring him to my arms to stay with me 
day and night ? Will the Sun’s eye see to what I want ? Here 
I see, the sky and the earth bound by the ties as man and 
wife! May it not happen that this Yama also gets bound to 
Yama in the same tie of man and wife? 

3TI 5rr gniPt qsr strji: foiqq; i 

^ 5n| 3Fg qf^ jjtj; n n 

Yama : That evil time will come in future but this is not 
the age for such incestuous conduct. May you lend the pillow 
of your arm to some brave hero. O blessed woman, may you 
entertain a desire for some other man but not me. May you 
desire for some other man foi your husband. 

ft sriftr 31^ ?nf.3Ri*R.viwi^ ft i 

Yami : He is indeed no brother who forsakes his sister. 
I am indeed fired with a passion which makes me rave like 
this; therefore O Yama come and embrace me. 
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JT I gj (fi&) ^ fRr ^ qs^r snf : f^wsarac i 

8t^g agsef: ^ wr^ii gs^rit qfl ii ii 

Yama : Get thee gone; you cursed lady — I will' never allow 
you to touch my body. One who does this and approaches his 
sister for this, is the most' depraved and fallen fellow. O good 
girl, may you desire for some other man and not me. May 
you get full pleasure from him. I am your brother. How can 
I think of giving or deriving such base pleasure from a sister? 
No, no, 1 shudder to think of this. 

qd: qcT 8# qq q qq ^ qq; ^ I 

31STI ^ fqr ^^^q g'gi^qft ^q^^ fefsnsfq ii ii 
Yami : O cruel fate — You are indeed cruel like death. I 
never imagined that your mind and heart are so stone-like. 
But now it is useless to lament. May some other woman ac 
least embrace you like a aeeper round a tree or a garland 
round the neck. 

31?q ^ (^) g fq 3Fq: ^ (5^) tqt qft fegsns^q ' 

qi tq qt ciq W^T f^J^q tS^gS»l?R H •< 

Yama : That is very good, O Yami, I beseach, you will now 
choose some other young man for your husband. He will hold 
you fast as a tree bears a creeper. May you succeed in attracting 
his heart and he will also do the same. Thus should you 
enjoy the pleasures of life w'ith your husband. That will 
bring to you real happiness.’ (Rig. 10-10-1-14). 

A careful reading of this hymn will repudiate all the base- 
less hypothesis of Dange. The expression ‘like a wife embrac- 
ing her husband’ is a categorical illustration of how high was 
the sense and notion of the relation between husband and wife 
brought together by a marriage which had been stabilised 
by the ‘Sanskar’ in the Vedic life. Had that idea of wedlock 
been not a current one — the simile would never have occurred 
to, nor been used in such a facile manner in literature. The 
arguments of Yami leave no doubt that though she longed 
for incestuous union, she knew full well that there was social 
sin in it and that was not the current social ' conduct between 
brothers and sisters. It is a different thing that in her uncon- 
trolled condition of fired passion she asks for something, but 
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that was even in her full knowledge contrary' to morals and 
laws. If, what Dange says were the condition of the society 
then, the words would have been man and woman and not 
husband and wife. Yama would not have denied the request 
of his sister on the grounds of social custom, or m the alter- 
native he would have certainly stated while denying that what- 
ever might be the conditions before, he teas refusing her desire 
as he wished to set a new and more moralistic social code of 
behaviour between brother and sister. It is clear therefore 
that the hymn does not give any support to the hypothesis as 
suggested by Dange. The verdict of the Vedas on this ques- 
tion is clear beyond any shred of doubt as expressed in the 
dictum: ‘He is a mire of sins who keeps incestuous relation 
with his sister.’. . . . which point out that the code of social 
conduct regarding relations between brothers and sisters and 
the recognition of marriage as an institution in the Vedic age 
had been crystallised. 

Going a little ahead we suggest that the Vedic Rishis had 
successfully exolved and established the very strict rules of 
prohibited degrees and relations for the purpose of ‘union by 
marriages’. The w'ords ‘Vishurupa’ and ‘Salakshma’ are 
pointers to the very, prescriptions and prohibitions which kept 
the institution of marriage and the unit of family on the un- 
assailable foundation.s, which in consequence brought a 
strength that enabled it to survive through epochs. These 
regulations which are now considered to be very correct and 
conducive to healthy growth from the scientific point of view, 
w'ere brought about by notions engendered in the society 
through philosophical thought and explanations. The tenth 
verse observes that men should not commit such abominable 
sins, for there hover, all over and around arc the angels and 
the spies of God who do not rest for a moment nor wink for 
a second, but are always alert and w'atchful and nothing 
escapes their notice. This device was introduced by the Vedic 
sages for they feared that however wdsely the social codes might 
have been evolved, man is after all a bundle of base desires 
and passions. He is heir to the flesh and bones which tempt 
him to the wrongs and s-ins. To ward him off the dangerous 
path he -is -warned -that ever-alert angels are watching him day 
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and night. No books of laws, not the fear of temporal punish- 
ments have ever so much succeeded in preventing a human 
being from committing sins as the fear of God has successfully 
done. It is on that account that the great sage Vyas says in 
Mahabharat: that man may try to deceive the eyes of man 
by committing sins in darkness but how can he avoid the 
notice of the ‘day, night, the twilights, the Sun and the Moon, 
the stars and the directions and the Dharma as such, who all 
are ever watchful like sentries?’ 

oTTfri^ II” 

A very fine illustrating story is narrated in the Bhagwat. 
The sage Kashyap was offering h,is prayers. Just at that twilight 
hour, his wife Diti trho ivas fired with passion was coaxing 
him to satisfy her desire. The self-controlled sage reproached 
her and told her that her brother-in-law Lord Shankar was 
ivatching them with all the three eyes at the moment. 

Thus were the base and gross human passions brought under 
control by the Vedic people with wise codes and conceptions. 
So high was the ideology of the A'edic people in regard to 
the code of conduct between man and woman. 

\V^e can gather from this dialogue between Yama and Yami 
the nature of the ‘institution of marriage’. There are innumer- 
able other instances to prove the very developed character of 
the institution which is the basis of any social life. The very 
words ‘Shwashru’ — mother-in-law, ‘Jaya’ — wife, ‘Pita’, ‘Mata’, 
‘Bhratar’ and others are clear mile-stones in the growth and 
evolution of the ideas and idealism of an Arya family which 
were scientifically so perfect even then as could admit very 
little changes or corrections in the milleniums which followed. 
These aspects had come to be stabilised in the social behaviour 
much before the times when the Vedas came to be composed 
or compiled. Thus it ivould be absurd to suggest that the 
Vedas prove a nomadic and primitive conception of social life 
admitting only of one distinction of man and woman. Having 
said this, let us turn to the hymn which directly deals with a 
marriage. 
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In the 85th hymn of the 10th Mandal of the Rig-Veda, we 
come across a very revealing piece. The sage confers upon the 
newly married couple his hearty blessings and gives his good 
wishes. In the course of his blessing the couple he says: — 

?? Jll^15ira 3115^ I 

tjirr cF? ii ii 

‘O daughter-in-law, may you bear children here and be 
happy. It is your function to be alert to see that the house- 
hold sacrificial fire is always burning, and does not get 
extinguished. May vou be united with this thy husband in 
body (and mind). May you live long till old age in this house 
with perfect unity and affection.’ 

^ q^!i ii ii 

The hymn clearly deals with the relation of husband and 
wife, the transfer of the woman from one house to the other, 
from her father’s to the husband’s house, the ultimate end and 
aim of the ‘institution of marriage’, the inseparableness of the 
bonds of marriage till old age and death, and the function of 
the woman to take care of the sacrificial fire in the house. 
These are all so clearly mentioned that it is a surprise how 
any intelligent man with open mind and eyes could escape 
these sentiments and draw contrary conclusions. 

^iwrrPr % *Rr "Ml 3r^f|i«rw: i 

fl’it 31^ II II 


Very much like our modern times there used to be marriage 
processions when the bride and the groom were taken out in 
decoration. People used to assemble and line upon the route 
of the procession. Someone in the lines is reported to have 
remarked this to his companions: — 


nr 1 


‘See this auspicious good bride, have a look at her, give 
her your blessings before you repair to your homes. The 
sanctity that was attached to this sacrament of marriage in 
the Vedic society can be very well measured by what a groom 
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has to declare at the time of accepting the hand of the bride. 
The groom says: 

fWf : 53^ fg 1 

3?rRi%% II 

‘O good one, here I take your hand for my good fortune; 
may you associate ivith. me until our old age. The gods Bhaga, 
Aryama, Savita, Purandhi have entrusted your hand to me so 
that I may be able to keep the house-hold socrificial hie 
(R. 10-85-36). 

313^: %: 3^ ^nSTT #?Hr: I 

srPTT ^ rrgRiff ^ ^ 5rl^?riH ii ^ ii 

It is very interesting to note how the newly-married couple 
Was welcomed in the house. The couple is addressed: 

‘May you both reside here permanently; may you never be 
separated, may you be long-lived and enjoy your life in the 
company of your children and giand-children. . . .’ 

RT Well ^ I 

1!Br3T II ^ II 

The bride was specially given a boon to choose. Lord India 
was requested to confer on her the blessing of ten children. 
But after that she was to cease to procreate and consider her 
husband as a son to be cared after. (R. 10-85-45). 

Sfsftr ff’iitSl' I 

31^ get 5nfiStm®=!ii II 1 II 

Coming to the Atharva-Veda we discover very fine legends 
of happy maiTied lives. There is a description of an ideal 
married life in the Third Kanda. 

‘The son should follow the father implicitly, and should be 
of the same mind as the mother; the wife should always be 
sweet and pleasant in her talks with her husband.’ 

‘A brother should not despise his brother; so also a sister 
should not quarrel with a sister; all of. them should be one 
with each other in mind and behaviour, as well as sweet in 
their talks; 

‘I will make you of one mind, full of affection and devoid 
of hatred for each other. May you accordingly endear your- 
self to each other.’ (A. 3-30). 
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This should leave no doubt about the excellence of the 
M'hole conception of the institution of marriage in the Vedic 
times of which the present Hindu pattern is only a projection. 
Any one who wants to build some hypothesis on the systems 
of marriages only from the Vedic literature must be honest in 
not brushing aside such forceful evidence as cited above. 

We have made a long digression in reviewing the thesis of 
Communist Dange. It may rightly be asked if it deserves so 
much consideration? Mr. Dange is not known to be a histo- 
rian and much less a Vedic scholar. What is his authority in 
the field of k’edic scholarship? Indeed he does not deserve sc 
much attention. If we have rvasted space and arguments on 
him, it is not with any idea that Dange is any very respectable 
authority in Vedic research. But it cannot be denied that he 
is a leader of an organized political party whose prophets have 
always tried to be little and scoff at the traditional interpreta- 
tions of history. Dange came forward to interpret the Vedic 
age ori the lines and views of his great prophets Marx and 
Engels. It has now come to be realised that the Marxian 
interpretation of history is not by all means correct and un- 
exceptionable. The ancient history of Bharat is a glaring 
instance to disprove the Marxian interpretation of history. 
Dange has perverted the ancient Vedic period to fit in the 
Communist dogma. To such of the readers of Dange ’s rub- 
bi.sh MTiting disguised by a high sounding title, who have no 
access nor ability to understand the Vedas, Mr. Dange might 
appear to be impressive and learned. Secondly in the study 
circles of the cells of these Communists, where young fanatics 
are being indoctrinated in the Marxian ideology, it is possible 
that Dange's thesis may acquire some respectability. The com- 
mon man does not know what means Dange has adopted, what 
dishonest method he has followed, in how many places he has 
suppressed the truth or brushed it aside, and suggested 
totally unscientific and unhislorical interpretations. It is to 
counteract and repudiate his mischievous propagandist inter- 
pretation that much against our will and purpose we have 
had to make this diversion to show his interpretations and 
conclusions to be totally absurd and fantastic. W'^e would 
have ignored such foolish insinuations had they come from 
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some other ignorant and innocuous man ; but knowing that 
they are made by an aggressive iconoclast. Avho grants to smash 
at every concept of national religion, culture and ci\ ilisation, 
to jx>ison every fount of national inspiration in order to make 
suitable ground for the implantation of a foreign ideology and 
anti-nationalism that we have had to refute Dange’s hvpothesis 
at such length. 

Before we return to our subject, a thought that strikes us 
deserves to he noted here. The dramatic dialogue between 
Yama and Yami which Dange cites as a proof of his thesis 
points to exactly the interpretation which we have emphasised 
not only in literary wav hut actnallv in practice also. Assum- 
ing that Yami asked for the hand of her brother Yama, what 
was the end and the moral of the story? That can be gathered 
from Hindu practice surviving till this day which has im- 
mortalised this Yama and Yami not as husband and wife but 
as ideal brother and sister. There is an auspicious day in the 
‘festival of lights’ which is marked for the memory of Yama 
and Yami. when every Hindu brother meets his sister in joy 
and greetings. That is the moral end of the one incident 
which had been happily terminated by the self-control of 
Yama to lead to the unshakable stability of the Hindu society. 
Imagine for instance the consequences of Yama’s acceptance of 
the proposal of Yami, what a chaos that would have created 
in the unit of a family? Would ever anvthing like a family 
have developed at all? We shudder to think of the results 
that w’ould have flowm from the fall of Yama into Yami’s 
embrace. 

This review of the spirited idealism and the social ethics of 
life present the Vedic people as very cool and collected, en- 
joying the pleasures of life with a correct sense of limits and 
controls. The Vedic society tvas heroic, dignified in character 
Math a will to conquer, proud of its moral code and meta- 
physical outlook devoted to the gods but never bending before 
any one else. 

The Vedic outlook to life was a rqbust one. This whole 
universe was conceived to be alive with spirit by the \Ydic 
man. He strove to derive as much jov out of the material 
universe as he could artisticallv do, without being affected or 
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trapped by it, always conscious and self-controlled, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ultimate target of rising above the 
mundane world and attaining Godhood. The Vedic man 
knew to a large extent the art of keeping a balance between 
enjoyment and renunciation of pleasures. This perfect poise 
could not be attained without a happy life at home in the 
family, and outside in the society. That the Vedic man seems 
to have accomplished this feat, must be due to a highly 
civilised system of education of the Vedic society in the homes 
and the schools. It will be proper now to turn to the system 
of education in the Vedic age which raised the society to the 
heights of one of the greatest civilisations of ancient times. 



CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATION IN THE VEDIC AGE 

^Jharacfer was the most admired distinction of Bharatiya people. 
Our ancestors were so confident of the character of leaders of 
this nation, that they had called upon humanity to follow the 
precepts laid down here. '^lanu, the earliest and the greatest 
law;giver of mankind has proudly observ’ed in this regard: 
^‘Let all men on this earth learn the art and ways of life 
from the Brahmans bom in this land.’ We have in previous 
chapters illustrated the life and morals of the people, who 
made the Vedic nation. Someone may ask what is the evidence 
to prove that the actual conditions were as they are recorded 
in the Vedic writings. It is true that there is no evidence 
besides and beyond the Vedas in proof of what we have said. 
If we look to the innumerable observations made from time 
to time by foreign visitors and travellers in the periods follow- 
ing the Vedic age, they seem to be ver\’ much astonished at 
the high mark of character of the people here. These 
Bharatiya people who captured and captivated the eyes and 
hearts of the visiting foreign friends and foes, were all the 
staunch followers of the Vedas. It was the Vedas that had 
moulded and made their lives. It is, therefore, an irresistible 
conclusion that if the nation which has mng out unreserved 
appreciations from the historical travellers in the {X)st-Vedic 
days was so startling in character and high in thoughts, it was 
due to not any accident but must have been so by virtue of a 
legacy of the Vedic people. It is enlightening to recount the 
encomiums showered by the foreign visitors, '^ore than 
heroism, wealth, and learning Bharat valued the individual 
and national character higher. 

(Manusmriti 2-118) 

Manu says: ‘A Brahman of untarnished character, who 
knows only the ‘Gayatri Mantra’ is hundred times better than 
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a fallen pandit who is the master of all the Vedas.’ ^anu 
warns that knowledge alone of all the Vedic books will not 
help a man in attaining the highest bliss, Jt is only character 
and noble conduct that liberates a man. Xet us recollect what 
the foreign visitors have said about the Hindu people. 

Megasthinis, the Greek Ambassador in the court of the 
Emperor Chandragupta Maurya is reputed to be t’ne first 
ancient visitor to Bharat whose observations are available 
though not directly. The time, when this Grecian lived in 
Bharat, was not so verv happy in regard to the relations 
between the great Hindu Emperor Chandragtipta, and the 
master of the Greek Councillor — Mesrasthinis. Between them 

o 

there was an acute rivalry and struggle for domination. The 
Greeks had attacked the northern province of Bharat and 
Chandragupta had successfully repulsed the attackers and dis- 
lodged them from the territory forcibly occupied by them. It 
is on this background that Megasthinis visited and stayed with 
Chandragupta in Magadha the very heart of Bharat then. 
"Writipg about the Hindus he says: — 

Xriith and virtue are the guiding principles of the Hindus'.\ 
No Hindu has been punished for telling a lie. There is no 
touting in Hindusthan. When something is entrusted to some- 
one there is no need in India to keep a witness or seal the 
trust, because there is implicit faith between the transactors. 
Generally these Hindu people do not lock their houses.’ 

The next foreign witness whose observations about the 
Hindu people are available is a Chinese traveller bv name 
Yuan-Choang, who visited Bharat in the 7th century. He 
travelled widely in different provinces of Bharat and observed 
the good and bad points in contemporary life with a fine pene- 
trating insight. It should be remembered that the Hindus 
observed by Choang belonged to his rival religion which had 
uprooted Buddhism and driven it out of Bharat. This 
Buddhist Chinese says: — 

‘The Hindus though, fickle are indeed very high in character. 
They will neser rob anyone. They will always give more than 
due to their opponents. They never cheat or deceive anyone. 
They always keep their word.’ 

AMd-Risi Avho visited India in the ninth century, observes: 
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‘The Hindus are by nature just. Their behaviour is also 
according to this their inherent inclination. They are dis- 
tinguished for nobility of purpose and honesty of action, that 
naturally attracts traders from everywhere to their country 
mal^g it very prosperous.’ 

"The Italian wprld traveller Marco Polo came to Bharat in 
13th century. 'Tie writes, ‘The honesty and morality of the 
Brahman traders can never be found in any other place.*'^hey 
will never utter a lie for any temptation. ' When a foreign 
trader entrusts his goods for sale with, them, thev are sure to 
dispose it of at the highest possible profit and pay the trader 
fully without themselves demanding their commission. They 
will be satisfied with what the trader willinglv gives them.’ 

The next famous visitor w.is Ibna Batuta, in the 14th century. 
His longer descriptions are all high comments of the Bharatiya 
pe^le. 

''^ow wai^uch a high mark of character accomplished by this 
nation ? T^nturies of culture and education alone could raise 
the nation to the noble height which became the subject of 
admiration from all quarters, ^'o know liow this education 
and culture was imbibed in the society, we have to examine 
the system of education in the \’edic days. 

The one exclusive feature of the Bharatiya system of educa- 
tion was the institute of ‘Ashrama’, the hermitage. These 
‘Ashramas’ which were not' schools in modern sense — were the 
centres where noble idealism of plain living and high think- 
ing was inculcated in the pupils from the very early boyhood 
by the Guru. 

The one fundamental concept which is the basis of the 
planning of life of an ind^idual in the Bharatiya society has 
to be understood well, '^he Bharatiya not only in the Vedic 
age but also after it, right up to now, considers life as a con- 
tinued sacrifice. Being a believer in such a notion about life 
in the terms of a sacrifice from birth to death, he looks at it 
as a means to achieve something by complete dedication of 
the whole life on this earth, "^his ideology introduced a plan 
for every individual to follow during his sojourn in this world. 
Assuming, human life to be hundred years long, the first por- 
tion of it was reserved for the acquisition of knowledge and 
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virtues necessary for the successful steering of the individual ' 

right up to the end of the destined journey, ''during this ^ 
period of boyhood and youth the child stayed in some Ashrama 
under the care of a master, practised celibacy, acquired self- 
control and gathered knowledge from the mouth of his Guru. 

This was called the course of Brahmacharya. 

After the course of Brahmacharya, followed the stage of life 
in which the individual was required to gio through the duties 
and functions of a house-holder called ‘Grihastashrama’. The 


third stage or Ashrama was called the ‘Vanaprastha’, in which 
the individual retired from the household obligations to a 
secluded life and equipped himself with the physical and 
mental qualifications to accomplish the end and object, 
the consummation of life. And the last was complete libera- 
tion from all bonds in the experience of the summum bonum 
of life, the full and perfect bliss, the realisation of the unity 
of the soul with the Universal oneness. ’'^f all these four stages 
of life which aie in themselves all important, the first 
Brahmacharya is verily the most significant in that in it the 
individual has to lay down the foundation for the structure 
of his life. It was in this stage that the great principles which 
were to last them for the life-time were ingrained in the 
minds of the disciples. What was the system of educa- 
tion in the Vedic and post-Vedic days, which prepared the 
children of this nation that came to be admired by one and 
all that visited this country right up to the end of the four- 
teenth century ? *^o nation can rise if its children are not 
properly trained and educated in time. Vft is the character 
that has to be built first as the indispensable foundation for 
the sound building of a nation. How did Bharat accomplish 
this great task so as to produce a galaxy of luminous stars in 
every generation right from the Vedic times up to the recent 
historical period ? Let us look into this bright chapter of our 
civilisation the system of Vedic education. 

In the order of the society jn and after the Vedic age, the 
first stage of life, namely the Bmhmacharya with which started 
the course of education began with the ‘Upanayan* 

ceremony. ‘Upanayan’ rneaning ‘taking a child to the pre- 
ceptor’ was in fact the initiation of a child to a comse of 
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education under the care and guidance of the family preceptor. 
Unlike other societies, Hindus gave this initiation a form of 
Dliarmic sacrament or rite. Looking upon life as one great 
sacrifice from cradle to the grave, the Hindus consider every 
stage of life as a part and operation in the completion of the 
whole sacrifice. Initiation came to be recognised as a major one 
of the sixteen ‘Samskaras', the necessary religious rites. In 
other societies religion confines itself within spheres of life 
which are other-worldly. Education in those non-Hindu 
societies has therefore become merely a course of know-how to 
live. But the Hindus look upon the ‘Upanayan’ as an initial 
tion in the course of knowledge which teaches the ‘initiated’ 
not only how to live in this world, but more particularly 
how to be free from it for ever, from the cycle of 
births and deaths too. ‘^he disciple gathers in the hermitage 
of the Guru the requisite knowledge of sciences and arts as 
well as the secrets of life here and hereafter. 

For the rite of initiation the child was taken by parents to 
the Guru. There the child was directed by the Guru to place 
a slick in the sacrificial fire and to take a vow of celibacy 
and all what Brahmacharya meant. It will be noted that 
purity of character and behaviour were the most important' 
demands on the initiated. Not all could be initiated. Only 
those who were of good conduct and who were expected to 
adhere to the rules of Brahmacharya were initiated. The 
Apastamba Sutras and the Nirukta have mentioned some rules 
as to who should be initiated. This of ‘course means that 
education was not universal but only selective. Education had 
to be religious. Only those who could observe these very strict 
rules of Brahmacharya, the Guru was pleased to keep them in 
his Ashram and reveal to them the oceans of knowledge. The 
Vedas refer to the Brahmachari as one like the gods, for they 
say, he is always pre-occupied in prayers and penance. '^That 
a Brahmachari is regarded by the Vedic sages as if on the plane 
of gods, is a proof of what great significance they attached to 
the course of Brahmacharya in the social life. In their opinion 
that was the period in which, the individual could completely 
liquidate the inherent traits of animality and equip himself 
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with the virtues and strength to rise to Godhood. from that 
angle they looked to this course of Brahinacharya. 

There is a very eloquent description of Brahinacharya in 
the Atharva-Veda. The basic conception and form of this very 
important system of education and practical initiation in the 
sciences and arts of life which the later Grihya Sutras developed 
into regular prescriptions were indeed formulated in the Vedic 
times. Atharva-Veda narrates; — 

ii i ii 

‘The Brahmachari who is engrossed in the practice of pen- 
ance, touches the heaven and earth at the same time. Indra 
and all other gods are ever ready and willing to bless him. 
He supports both the heaven and the earth with his penance 
and brings honour to his Guru.’ (Literally the latter part 
means that one who practises Brahmacharya never behaves in 
a manner which will bring dishonour to his Guru). 

‘The Pitris, the different group deities, great gods like Indrn 
and others, and the remaining 33 gods, Gandharvas, all the 
angels and elements which roam about in the spheres pro'cecc 
the Brahmachari with all their might. It is the Brahmacharya 
that supports and preserves the life in the universe in the form 
of gods, human beings.’ 

I 

The preceptor who initiates a disciple in the course of 
Brahmacharya, keeps the disciple for three days in the womb 
of learning and on the fourth he brings him out wlien the 
gods hover around to see the twice-born Brahmachari. 

d d 5 rrd 11 \ II 

(Atharva-Veda 11, Sukta 1-2-3) 

The first three Vanias were eligible for the ceremony of 
Upanayan and were recognised as twice-born. The first is the 
natural birth from natural parents, but the second is from 
the Guru who initiates the disciple into the course of Brahma- 
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charya. This is an old conception which is found in all the 
Dharma-Sutras. The Apastamb Sutras say: 

d afJpM df Ml jnfii 5Rqd: 1 ” 

‘The parents give birth to the physical body, but it 
is in the Upanay^ that the preceptor blesses the dis- 
ciple with a second and better birth with the learn- 
ing and knowledge.’ (Apastamb Dharma Sutra 1-1-15-17;. 
This concept had been already crystallised in the Vedic 
times as will be clear from the identical thought expres- 
sed in the Atharva-Veda. There is no doubt that the initia- 
tion in the Brahmacharya which commences with the offering 
of the Samidha (sacrificial sticks) in the sacrificial fire and 
wearing the girdle made of the Maunja grass round the waist 
had been adopted as a regular prescribed practice right from 
the Vedic days as specifically mentioned in the Atharva-Veda. 
Though it is a fact that the Vedas desire the initiation only 
of the competent and virtuous candidate in the course of 
studies, it is also true that the Upanayan was considered as an 
indispensable physical ceremotny for every one in the first 
three Varnas. If only few were found to be fit to be admitted 
to the strenuous course of education, all were enjoined to go 
through the Upanayan with the thought that the 'Samskar' 
(operation), will surely have its purifying and ennobling effect 
upon even the less qualified and competent disciples. The stay 
in the Ashram and an introduction in the code of good con- 
duct was bound to have a salutary result in keeping the 
initiated on the right path of virtue all throughout his future 
life. The individual that had not gone through this ceremony 
of Upanayan was considered to be a ‘Vratya’ (an outcaste), a 
fallen person uaifit for siKial association including marriage 
partnership. These prescriptions and prohibitions came to be 
formulated when the Upanayan became a sine-qua-non for a 
member of the first three Varnas to enter into any social con- 
tract. This conservation was considered necessary prior to the 
admission of an individual into the social structure. That 
automatically became an aid and assurance of the protection 
and preservation of the Vedic culture, civilisation and know- 
16 
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ledge by the whole society as such in which every member was 
initiated and pledged to the faith in the Vedas. 
s/The Upanayan ceremony was prescribed to be performed in 
the fifth, seventh or the ninth year according to the order of 
castes. The boy of a Vedic Brahman was taken to the Ashram 
in the fifth year. The Upanayan in the other two Varnas was 
performed at a little later age of the boys. The reason was 
alter the Upanayan ceremony the unavoidable obligation which 
marked the daily routine of an initiated Brahmachari was the 
performance of the daily sacrifice and the chanting of the 
Gayatri Mantra. Reasons apart, it was and is a patent fact 
that a child in the Brahmin’s home is more adept in the catch- 
ing of pronunciations of the Sanskrit mantras. That qualified 
him to be initiated earlier. The second reason, which may 
not be generally known is that the Vedic Mantra of Savitri 
with which the Upanayan begins is in the Gayatri meter of 
eight syllables for Brahmans; in the case of the second Varna 
the Kshatriyas, the Mantra is in the Trishthub meter of eleven 
syllables; and in the case of the Vaishyas it is of Jagathi meter 
of twelve syllables. It may be that for the facility of pronun- 
ciation and memorising, different ages are prescribed for 
different orders. But the age bar w'as fixed that every child 
must be initiated before the sixteenth year. The Jaimini Sutras 
enjoin that the Upanayan has to be performed before the 
sixteenth year, for it is useless to do so after that age as the 
boy at that age is more likely to become conscious of his sex 
and hence less capable of being naturally initiated into the 
prescriptions of self-control and more prone to be tempted by 
passions. Later on as the functions of the three orders became 
more distinguished and determined and Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
were required to perform other functions and duties than the 
acquisition of knowledge, which became the chief occupation 
of the first order, the prescriptions about the performance of 
their Upanayan were relaxed in regard to age limits. The 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were permitted to go through- die 
Upanayan from the ages between twentymo thirty-three and 
twenty-four to thirty-six respectively merely by way of formal 
initiation for their admission into the social order by way of 
marriage. 
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will be not merely interesting but very much informative 
to understand the sense and spirit behind so many forms and 
functions in the Upanayan ceremony, ^fi^ore the child is taken 
to the sacrificial fire Shere is a ‘Matri-Bhojan’- — literally mean- 
ing dining with the mother.’'^his is the last joint meal of the 
child in the same dish with the mother. The child has now 


grown up, and is going to be away from home for a number 
of years; and when he returns he will be so big, as not to take 
the liberty of dining from the dish of the mother. Till the 
Upanayan the child was a child and beyond all rules. But 
norv it was going to be initiated and was being bound by 
rules and regulations. The child was given a purificatorv bath 
by the mother and was told t^t it cannot thereafter take its 
meals without a piior bath, '^hat was the sense behind the 
bath and the mother’s dinner. Never again would the child 
break the rule of bath before the meals. ''^Never again would 
it indulge in partaking food from common dishes, not even 
of the mother, w'hich spoils the purity of behaviour and 
adversely affects the thoughts of man. The Brahmachari was 
forbidden to follow a life of a libertine thereafter. After 


that the child was shaved, a fresh bath followed, and then a 
girdle of Kush grass w'as tied round its w'aist, in which w^as 
slung a piece of cloth called ‘Raupinam’. The girdle was required 
to be w'Oven with three twdncs of grass connoting that the child 
was bound to study three Vedas, When all these functions are 
performed, Vedic Mantras were recited. The hymn ‘The daughter 
of Shradha. . . ’ 1” is required to be chanted 

on this occasion. The girdle is at once a protection from all 
impurities of life. It prepares the Brahmachari to get ready 
to acquire greater mental power and physical strength. The 
three Samidhas wTich are then offered in the sacrificial fire 
have a significant purpose. The Atharva-Veda tells us: ‘These 
three Samidhas have the following -indication. By the first 
‘Samidha’ is pointed- out the earth, and the second indicares 
the sky. Offering of the two in the fire becomes a potent force 
for their protection. It is by the wearing, of the ‘Mekhala’ 
(the girdle) and the penance that follows, the Brahmachari 
becomes capable of preserving and protecting everything.’ 
(Atharva-Veda 11-1-4). 
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The next hymn tells us: ‘From all these, it becomes clear 
that the Parabrahma is the prime cause of the universe; from 
this Parabrahma was born the brilliant Brahmachari in white 
clothes dedicated to penance in order. From him came the 
Brahma, which in turn manifested the universe composed of 
dcvas, and others. T herefore the Brahmachari is superior to 
all.’ (Atharva-Veda 11-1-5). 

The daily sacrifice enjoined on the Brahmachari with initia- 
tion had to be performed by him without any interruption. 
The Brahmachari had to take up a deer’s hide as his wearing 
apparel. "Tie did not shave his head. The Brahmachari had 
to offer the ‘Samidhas’ in the fire every day, that was in fact 
his most important daily duty. The carrying of the Samidhas 
to the Guru is itself an expression of readiness to undergo his 
discipleship. 

’'‘^he Gopath Brahman tells us that the deer-skin which is 
so soft, shining and attractive is the sign of power of Brahma, 
and inspires the Brahmachari to strive for the acquisition o£ 
that purity and power. In course of time as the society deve- 
loped and made progress from hides and barks to cotton cloth, 
the deer-skin was replaced by a cotton piece. But the original 
significaiice of the deer’s hide could not be forgotten; and 
though the apparel was changed, a piece of deer-hide remained 
as a reminder in the cotton thread, called ‘Yajnopavita’. That 
is why even now the Brahmachari’s sacred thread preserves the 
sign of the hide in the form of a small piece slung into it. 
Thus the girdle of the Kush grass, the Kaupin and the thread 
with a piece of deer-hide in it, have survived even in our 
present formal ‘Upanayan’ of the Brahmachari. Dressed and 
decorated thus the Brahmachari who offers his Samidhas in 
the sacrificial fire everyday, prays for the lustre of the Fire and 
the power of the Brahma. 

The Atharva-Veda describes:; 

‘The Brahmachari who offers his Samidhas in the fire every 
morning and evening shines with the resplendent lustre of 
fire. The seeker of knowledge and Brahma adorned with the 
uiishaved locks of hair on his. head and wearing the deer’s 
hide, fills the gaps and spaces between the seas with his pro- 
wess and penance. He supports the rivers like the Ganga and 
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the Brahma itself. The Supreme Brahma created this universe 
with the prowess of this Brahmacharya, and it is with that the 
Indra could overpower the demons.’ 

The gods also bless the Brahmachari who is trained and 
taught to abide by all the codes of good conduct of Brahma- 
char)'a by his preceptor, ^^he Brahmachari who maintains 
himself by begging food wins over the heaven and the earth 
with the two sticks oEered in ^ the names of the twin deities; 
it is he who maintains them. treasure of the Vedas lies 

well protected and concealed in the heart of the Guru; and 
the second treasure of divine power and potency has also been 
well held in the above place. '''’Both are protected and main- 
tained by the Brahmachari by his intense penance and study. 
It is with great diligence and search, that he realises 
the secret knowledge concealed in them. There is a fire 
concealed underneath, this earth; as there is another known 
and revealed to us on the surface. With the rising of the Sun, 
he actually brings about a union between both the fires; and 
thus establishes their stability by his penance. It is the pro- 
wess of the Brahmachari that the god Varuna, showers his 
life-giving water on this earth. That shower of rain at the 
proper time produces com and grains which sustain life on 

is the Guru, the Acharya, who is the life-giver, the 
delighter, ^nd also the death of a disciple when he commits 
wrong. '^All the blessings and the bliss are the gifts of the 
Acharya. 

‘The god Varuna sustained the earth by becoming the pre- 
ceptor in the form of waters; he surrendered everything that 
belonged to him to his master the great Prajapati. He never 
gave a thought to his own body or happiness when he prac- 
tised the Brahmacharya. (This suggests that every Brahmachari 
must similarly offer everything that he acquires by his penance 
at the feet of his master). 

‘In the Achaiya all the gods and the deities are symbolised 
who can comprehend his greatness? 

‘The King also becomes capable of, protecting and sustaining 
his subjects only on the strength of the Brahmacharya. (This 
again implies that the land in which meritorious Brahmacharis 
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reside the king is able to protect his subjects). The preceptor 
also reveals the secrets of knowledge only to a Brahmachari 
who observes the pure code of Brahmacharya. It is on account 
of the Brahmacharya that a girl can get a good husband; why 
even the cattle like the bullocks, horses, etc., can live long and 
strong on the efficacy of the Brahmacharya. 

‘It is sheerly by the force of Brahmacharya that tiie gods 
became immortal and Indra became their chief. 

‘Who does not know that the plant life, the cycle of day 
and night, the wheel of the stars and seasons only moves on 
account of the penance of the Brahmachari? 

‘Is it not that all this universe of animate and inanimate 
life in it is the product of the Brahmacharya of the Prajapati? 

‘The Brahmachari receives the knowledge of the Vedas and 
the secrets of life from the mouth of the Acharya, preserves all 
that he acquires and thus helps to continue the course of life 
of this grand universe. 

‘Let it not be forgotten that the whole universe is the pro- 
duct of the Vedas and the gods and deities with all their un- 
limited powers are the result of the knowledge of the Vedas. 

‘Because the Brahmachari holds the secrets of the Vedas in 
him, therefore he becomes the receptacle of the support of the 
Godhood, the organs, and the whole universe. . . . 

‘He is also the master of the organs of senses, the reservoir 
of all food and the essence of creation. . . . 

‘Therefore O Brahma, you who manifest yourself in the 
form of Brahmacharya, give us the mastery of senses as well 
as the wealth of their objects; bestow on us progeny and the 
food in plenty. Thus shines the Brahmachari who is always 
pure and sacred with his daily baths.’ 

Taking into careful consideration this significance of the 
course of Brahmacharya in the Vedic life as described by the 
Atharva-Veda one can gather how highly the Vedic people 
esteemed that preparatory course of education and studies. They 
gave it an indispensable character converting it into a major 
sacred ‘Sanskar’ rite without which no individual was allowed to 
enter into the social contract in life. They sanctified the system 
and planned every small form and precedent in the ceremony, 
with a careful thought and vision to shape the child in such a 
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way as to turn him into a pillar of strength to the society in 
which he was to live. The Vedic people from the very begin- 
ning had regarded the Brahmachart’a as a vow which everyone 
had to take and practise. The Shatapath Brahman observes: 

“ w f qr aifVq': i » 

Tire shines when enkindled by wood-sticks; the Brahmachari 
who accepts the Brahmacharya, performs his functions, and 
becomes purified by the observance of the vow, shines like the 
glowing fire with the lustre of his learning and penance.’ 

Now let us turn to some other minor prescriptions which the 
child disciple had to undergo during the ceremony of Upanayan 
as they point out unmistakably the idea and ideals of the 
system of education in the Ashramas and the ways and methods 
adopted then for the full attainment of those objects and 
expectations. 

Next to the Sun the glowing fire is the only visual object 
which gives us an idea of burning lustre. The lustre of the fire 
was therefore kept as the ideal of prowess which an individual 
could wish for. In asking the Brahmachari to put the sticks 
in the fire it was the intention to tell him to kindle the 
fire and to become one like him, by enlightening one- 
self by rousing the potent powers of the soul. When the sticks 
were offered, a praver had to be actually recited invoking the 
povv'ers that be to confer on the student the prowess and the 
lustre of fire. Let us turn to that meaningful prayer. , 

i Ji«ir 

The disciple with the ‘Samidhas’ in his hands stands before 
the fire and says: ‘O Agni, I have brought these sticks for vou. 

0 Agni, you burn brilliantlv with the sticks; let me also with 
your blessing become long-lived, intelligent, shining, talented, 
and enlightened. May the children of my Guru live long: may 

1 be blessed with knowledge; I will preserve the knowledge 
revealed to me by my preceptor in the depth of my heart; 1 
will become successful in life; I wish to become influential in 
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the world; I shall shine with, the brilliance of learning; and I 
shall enjoy my food; here are the sticks to you.’ 

It is needless to tell the modem educationists how the prayer 
recited every day by the boy offering the sticks in the fire must 
be exerting its influence and creating an impression upon his 
heart which was bound to be stirred with sentiments and 
roused by noble ambitions. 

Imagine for a moment the sight of an impressionable boy of 
eight years beyond all vicious surroundings standing by the 
side and under the gaze of his illustrious preceptor offering his 
‘Samidhas’ in the burning fire and prayers to the rising and 
setting Sun every morning and evening, punctual to minute. 
The Brahmachari was bound to turn out as illustrious as his 
preceptor, the burning fire and the lustrous Sun. This was 
the expected result of the atmosphere of the Ashram. If we 
contrast the present times with those of old Vedic days, the 
difference will be at once obvious. The reasons and causes of 
the present growing licentious and unbridled tendencies in 
the student world can be traced to the disappearance of faith 
and absence of idealism which have to be inculcated in the 
impressionable minds of the students right from their tender 
ages. Our ancient social planners had given a serious thought 
to the problem of the evolution of the individual side by side 
his endeavour to acquire knowledge and education. This will 
be apparent from the description given above of the 
‘Upanayan’ and the prayers of the Brahmachari. Such was the 
system of the Vedic education which started at an early age. 
It was ineffaceably impressed upon the mind of the disciple 
that he must acquire knowledge as well as character and spiri- 
tual powers for the benefit of the self as much as of the com- 
munity, society and the nation. For the accomplishment of 
this end, idea was implanted by the Guru in his ward’s mind 
that the disciple had been transferred to the care of the deities 
the Sun, Bhaga, Yama, Aryama, etc., to whom he must remain 
devoted and dedicated so that they may protect him all the 
while and help him to attain his mission. There is a very 
interesting dialogue bearing on this aspect between a teacher 
and his disciple in the ‘Smritichandrika’. 
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The Guru asks the Brahmachari; ‘To whom do you belong. 
O Brahmachari ? ’ 

The disciple: ‘I belong to you, of course.’ 

But the answer was wrong. The Guru would then explain 
to the disciple, that he was not the Brahmachari of the pre- 
ceptor but of Indra, the mightiest amoing the gods, and of 
Agni, the most shining of the deities. ‘I am only their repre- 
sentative, and I give the lessons on their behalf and under 
their command.’ This created an unshakable belief in the boy 
that the mission on which he had embarked had been ordained 
by the gods and the mighty elements which promoted him to 
be earnest and unflinching in his endeavours until the object 
was accomplished. 

The concept of education and gathering of knowledge 
according to the Hindus is that it must be imparted by the 
Guru personally. Without a Guru no one can really learn the 
secrets of knowledge. Guru being the sole guide and key to 
secrets of knowledge, it followed that there must be a har- 
monised affinity between the teacher and the taught. There is 
a ritual in the Upanayan ceremony to establish this very neces- 
sary identification or linking of the two hearts. The ceremony 
is called ‘the touching of the hearts’. The Guru touches with 
his palm the heart of his disciple and chants a mantra to 
mean ‘let there be an eternal affection and faith between us’. 
That almost links the hearts of the teacher and the taught. 

After the ‘touching of the heart’ ceremony follows the 
‘Ashmarohan’ ceremony. The Guru asks the disciple to look 
at a stone and then to stand on it. He tells his ward that the 
stone does not move and stands steady; like the stone, the dis- 
ciple must also make his mind determined and firm. Though 
small and trifling, a ceremony like this made the scholar as 
strong and steady as a rock, never falling a victim to tempta- 
tions, force or other circumstances. With these ceremonies the 
Upanayan becomes complete. The child is now ready to be 
initiated into the first lessons of the Vedic studies with the 
‘Savitri-mantra’, which is commonly called ‘Gayatri’ mantra. 

“ #T: I " 

The Sun and the Agni are the two supreme of the symbolic 
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deities in the Vedic pantheon. Ihe people of the first three 
orders are enjoined to worship chiefly these three symbols of 
godly power. The Sun is worshipped by chanting the Savitri- 
mantra. This mantra: 'We meditate upon that most desirable 
‘Tej’ (brilliance and prowess) of the god Savita (who animates 
this universe). May He stir our talents.’ (Rig. 3-62-10) is dedi- 
cated to the Sun, the visible symbol of fire in the skies. 
Because it is in the Gayatri meter, it came to be popularly 
known as the Gayatri mantra. It is a scientific fact that of all 
the things that sustain life on earth, the Sun is the most effi- 
cacious and primary cause. It is the Sun round whom our earth 
resolves day and night; it is the Sun that causes the seasons; 
it is the heat of the Sun which brings rains, which in their 
turn cause the growth of the vegetable kingdom and provide 
food for the living. But for the Sun there would be all dark- 
ness, there would be no season, no heat, no rains. In short, life 
would become e.xtinct. The Vedic Brahman therefore prayed 
the god Sun the cause of all causes of life on earth every day 
in the above prayers. 

The prayer mantras for the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas though 
from the Vedic Texts are different from those prescribed for 
the Brahmans. The Savitri-mantra of the Kshatriyas is in the 
Trishthub meter, and that of the Vaishyas is in the Jagati. 
According to Medhatithi, the learned commentator on the 
Manu-Smriti, the Savitri-mantra of the Kshatriyas is: 

an fwln ajijn ^ 1 

‘Here comes the Sun, riding his golden chariot, travelling 
tjirough the dark spheres and inspiring the mortal and immortal, 
animate and inanimate in the world to their routine life, and 
casting his glances on all the worlds.’ (R. 1-35-2). There seems to 
be some difference of opinion, however, as Narayan, the com- 
mentator on the Samkhya of Grihya-Sutras suggests that the 
mantra is ‘The God is Savita, with his golden rays, traverses 
through the Heaven and the Earth; He dispels all diseases; he 
assumes the form of the Sun, and travelling through the dark 
skies penetrates to the heavens.’ (R. 1-35-9). 
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%WTTT5r; ^ ?nW??f5Nt I 

STTfift^ % f% ?E,4 3Tf¥f f ?:5r??I ?fT II 

There is a slight difference of opinion even regarding the 
Savitri-man’tra of the Vaishvas. According to Medhatithi, 
Shyatatap, and Laugakshi, the mantra is: 

1 % JTi? a^'Ri: sig as^n^ ^ 11 

‘It is the omniscient Savita that shapes the forms of all things 
that exist in the universe; what things are for the good of buds, 
beasts and men have been all created by him; the supreme God 
threw his glance in the middle of the skies, and in the wake of 
the dawin he became bright and shining.’ (R. 6-81-2). The 
Ashavalayan Giihya-Sutras and the Varah Grihya Sutras, instead 
of the above mantra suggest that the hymn R. 5-81-1. . . is the 
mantra for the Vaishyas. That mantra is as follows: 

IR; 3d fd^r: Ifd: I 

‘The wise devotees of that god Savita who is the inspirer of 
life in the world dedicate their minds and attentions in his 
service. He alone knows what is good conduct, it is he tvho 
lays down the rules for the performance of sacrifices: indeed 
the highest merit lies in the praise of that god,’ 

The Savita hymn for the Vaishyas according to the above- 
mentioned Narayan is: 

" fd: 311^: I 

55dS?fd; BRSdl: fftSSH: ^SSTI; sf^SSTI: 

‘This god Sun is the Swan amongst the blotless lustres; he 
is the great treasure appearing on the atmosphere: he is the 
Agni on the altar, the high-priest in a sacrifice; he is as if the 
guest in the house of a good householder. The Sun moves 
amidst the brave; shines in the highest heights; he permeates 
all good things and yet mounts high over in the skies; he also 
appears in the sacred waters; becomes visible in the form of 
light; he shows himself in good behaviour; thus is the Sun— 
Dharma incarnate.’ 
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With the initiation the disciple was given the Brahma-Danda, 
a stick, his inseparable companion during the course of 
Brahmachar^a. The preceptor as if conveyed to his disciple the 
idea that he had embarked upon a long journey in quest of 
knowledge and strength. With the stick in hand the Brahma- 
chari had to go about for the begging of his daily food. There 
is of course no doubt that this formal search for food, know- 
ledge, and strength were merely symbolical for the first day of 
the Upanayan ceremony — in as much as the alms had to be 
begged from the nearest relative like the mother and father. 
The Upanayan ceremoaiy came to conclusion on the third day 
after the performance of the ritual called ‘Medhajanan’ — 
literally meaning ‘enkindling the intellect.’ 

This detailed consideration of the various functions and 
rituals in the Upanayan ceremony will convince the reader how 
carefully and for what calculated results these small details had 
been incorporated in the ceremony. This was meant to be an 
initiation into an eventful and enrapping life of self-reliance, 
self-confidence and controlled thought and action. The quest 
of knowledge, and the struggle for the acquisition of strength, 
are not easy objectives. The disciple was invigorated with a 
spirit of confidence that he will succeed with self-determination 
and tireless perseverance. The rituals created in him a faith 
that the supernatural powers were at his back to bless his 
endeavour with success; they instilled in him an ambition to 
become as prowessful as Indra, as lustrous as the Sun, whom 
he offered his prayers morning and evening, and as shining as 
the Fire whom he worshipped; there was nothing impossible 
to achieve for such a disciple, who imbibed a conviction and 
confidence that he was prowessful enough to face even death 
who coidd dare not touch him. That was the function and the 
object of these rituals. 

The contemporary literature also harped on the same ideas. 

"Jifi 5 I ^ a^r^iftor^ if ^ 

Iff HftsRSfipi , ai STigqf: 3iq^- 
ciwRi; ^rraaicf: " 

While detailing why a Brahmachari must perform his daily 
sacrifice, the Gopath Brahman tries to impress that the 
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‘Almighty gave over the mortal beings to the charge o£ Death; 
he only saved the Brahmachari by saying to Death that a 
Brahinachari will be in his hands on the night he does not 
offer oblations to the Agni.' The injunction means that the 
Brahmachari will avoid his daily duties only on pain of death. 
Who can deny the efficacy of these injunctions and prescrip- 
tions which helped to infuse in the young impressionable minds 
of the disciples a devotion for the worship of the most glori- 
ous of the symbols of power, and an indomitable ambition to 
subdue and conquer Death ? 

After the Upanayan followed a series of other vows and 
observations which became necessary for the teaching of parti- 
cular lores and sciences. It was an accepted and invariable rule 
of the Vedic system of education that no one who was un- 
worthy to be initiated or taught a particular branch of know- 
ledge, was ever admitted to it. It was because of this strict 
convention that only the deserving disciples were imparted the 
lessons in higher sciences, which resulted in the unfailing 
success of the teacher and the taught. It was because of this 
that the life of the disciples was moulded harmoniously with- 
out any accidents or desertions for the full growth and realisa- 
tion of the objects. 

Let us now look to the remaining ’Sanskaras’ before we turn 
to the method and studies in the hermit-schools. After the 
Upanayan ceremony comes the ritual of the ‘Upakarraa’, other- 
wise known as the ‘Shravani’. In those days this ritual did not 
mean what it came to be understood in later periods namely 
the changing of the ‘sacred thread’ after a sip of the cow-dung 
and cow-urine. ‘Upakarma’ does not mean the change of sacred 
thread though that is no doubt an important item in it. In 
almost all the ‘Vedic sanskaras’ the initiated has to throw off 
his worn-out thread, his deer-garraent and the stick and 
replace them by new ones. In the ‘Upakarma’ also the 
year-old thread has to be changed but it is not for this 
exclusive purpose that the ‘Samskarma’ has been enjoined. 
This is in fact a very significant annual programme which has 
to be undergone by the teacher and the taught alike. The 
‘Shravani’ or the ‘Upakarma’ is a regular annual ritual to be 
performed by all the inmates of the ‘ashram’ once in a year at 
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the Start of the session. With the performance of ‘Shravani’, 
the disciples and the teachers had to revise their recitation of 
the whole Vedic texts. That was the object of the ‘Upakarma’ 
which was the start of the session of the resdsion of the V^edic 
learning in the ashramas. Thus though it was purely a ritual 
to be followed by the teachers and the taught, it came to be 
enjoined on all the householders later on. The Vedic 
preceptors felt it necessary to enjoin the performance of the 
‘Shravani’ and the revision of the Vedas on all the followers 
of the Vedic prescriptions to whichever stage of life they 
belonged except the last, namely, the ‘Sanyasis’. 

Why was such a course of annual revision necessary, one 
may ask? The reason is not far or difficult to find. 

Though the human tendencies have been the same almost 
all through the ages, clear distinction between the natures of 
the two studies, namely of the Vedic and the modem sciences, 
will be remembered. The modern scholar, once he has master- 
ed the main principles of a science or a study, can safely carry 
the day; but the Vedic scholar has a different problem. It is not 
merely the knowledge that matters but the correct mastery over 
every syllable, every accent, and pause that make the Vedic scholar- 
ship meaningful. Slightest mistake even in the matter of accents 
is considered to be a grave and unpardonable lapse inviting 
punishment. It became inevitable for everyone who aspired 
to be recognised as a Vedic scholar to be correct in the recita- 
tion of the texts. That necessitated the verbatim revision of 
the texts, and the Shravani was one such occasion laid down for 
the specific purpose. It was for this reason that every house- 
holder has also been enjoined to recite the Vedic mantras 
every day. That the Vedas once committed to memory should 
not be forgotten a provision had to be made in the rituals, 
and the ‘Shravani’ came in handy. In Bharat the season being 
of rains, there is a sort of greater leisure and convenience to 
sit in the house for a number of days. The incantation of the 
Vedas started with the Upakarma ceremony and continued for 
at least two months. In fact the Sage Shwetaketu insisted 
that all married men should also go to their preceptors' 
ashramas for two months and stay there for the revision of the 
Vedas. The Sage Apastamba, who has been considered to be 
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the most rational and progressive of the Vedic sages opposed 
this view of Shwetaketu on the ground that the householders 
may not find it convenient to stay for two months at a stretch 
in the ashrama far away from their homes. It was as a com- 
promise between the two views that an understanding was 
arrived at that the performance of the Upakarma should be 
mandatory though there should be no compulsion to 
go to the preceptor’s ashram for the period of two 
months. Thus it became almost an enjoined duty of 
the Brahmanas to revise the Vedas with the concentrated at- 
tention they deserve and refresh one’s personal knowledge once 
in a year. The programme lasted for almost four months of 
the year after the Upakarma ceremony. Thus what was once 
meant for only the Brahmachari scholar and the preceptor in 
the ashram came to be the practice of the whole Brahman 
class. 

This Upakarma ceremony came to be called ‘Shravani’ in 
later days. It was only on account of the season of the year 
in which it commenced. In a primarily agricultural country 
like Bharat, the months after the rains had started and the 
sowing operations had been over, are the months of general 
leisure. It was therefore considered more convenient to have 
this long session of a refreshing course in the leisure months 
beginning from Shravan. The study of the Vedas is very much 
connected with the study of heavenly bodies also. The greatest 
deity of the Vedic people whom they invoke every morning 
and evening to bestow on them his light, prowess and intellect 
is the Sun, the brightest among the luminaries in the sky. 
The Gayatri mantra which is the mantra par excellence of the 
Vedic scholars is in devotion to the Sun. It is in the month of 
Shravan that the constellation Hasta which has the Sun as its 
deity arises. This must then be the reason why the Upakarma 
was recommended to be jjerforraed on the fifth day of Shravan 
w'hen the constellation of Hasta is in conjunction with the 
Sun. There is also another alternative opinion which com.- 
mends that the Upakarma should be performed on the 
fifteenth day of Shravan, that js the day when the Shravan 
constellation rises. It may be this reason why the ceremony 
was called ‘Shravani’. 
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Vedas was the main subject for studies in the Vedic times. 
Tire Brahmachari while he performed the worship of, the fire 
invoked the different deities to confer on him sharp intellect. 
Those ancient Rishis who had realised and revealed the Veda- 
mantras for the welfare of mankind were also remembered 
with great reverence. Because of the diversity of sects in the 
Vedic Brahman tribes, there were different seers and deities and 
the Upakarma also differed from section to section. 

In the Upakarma ceremony of the school wliich followed the 
Rig-Veda, the deities were Savita, Shradha, Medha, Prajna, 
to whom oblations were offered and then the hymns from the 
first Mandal to the tenth were recited. 

The Brahmans who followed the Yajur-Veda offered the 
oblations to the sacrificing priests and the deities first, and 
then they remembered the sages of the various ‘kandas’ 
(chapters) of the Yajur-Veda. After that they make their offer- 
ings to the four Vedas and Itihas as the fifth Veda. After 
this was done, they bring to mind the great commentators who 
have elaborated and explained the Vedic texts on the ‘insti- 
tute of sacrifice’ like Krishna-Dwaipayan, Vaishampayan, 
Tittiri, Atreya, Kaundinya, Bodhayan, Apastamb, Satyashadh 
Yajnyavalkya, Bhardwaja, Agniveshya and such others. 

The Sama-Vedis first make the offerings to Jaimini, Talavakar, 
Ranayani, Bhaguri who are the renowned authors of the Sama- 
Veda texts, and then they commence it with the prayer that 
both the disciple and the teacher should be able to hnish suc- 
cessfully the study of the Vedas. 

The chief object then of the Upakarma is the refreshing of 
the knowledge of the Vedas. The grateful remembrance of the 
ancient seers and scholars who enlarged the regions of know- 
ledge, which was incidentally achieved by this rite of Upakarma 
is really a noble idea not to be lost sight of. The thought 
is so valuable that if practised even today, it will pave the way 
for greater good of the scholar and the society. The remem- 
brance of the bygone benefactors will surely not fail to rouse the 
sense of duty towards our religion and society even in this too 
materialistic an age. 

The ceremony which follows the Upakarma is the ‘Utsarjan’. 
It is the concluding ceremony of what was commenced with 
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the Upakarma. It almost follows the pattern of the Upakarma 
in the prayers and offerings to the sages and the deities. The 
ceremony in former days fell after two months on the comple- 
tion of the revision and refreshing course of the Vedic texts. 
But later on as this aspect of the Upakarma ceremony was also 
lost in as much as the symbolic refreshing of the Vedic texts 
was done in a day in a single session, the ‘Utsarjan’ also came 
to be performed immediately after the Upakarma. 

The last and the most important of the rituals which a 
Brahmachari had to undergo in his career is the ‘Saraavartan’. 
The ceremony was a send-off to the disciple after he had acquired 
the lores and learnings and was ready to return to his home. 
It is an irony of fate andi a luthcrous turn of the situation 
that so important a ritual should now be transformed into a 
formal function preceding the marriage ceremony. Whatever 
laughable form this ceremony may have taken in the modern 
times on account of our follies and foibles, it was not so in 
tlie past. The Samavartan was not performed in each and every 
case. The Samavartan is more or less a function similar to 
that of the university convocation of the present times. The 
degree is conferred only upon him who has earned it. So also 
the Samavartan was performed in the case of a disciple who 
has successfully completed his Vedic studies. One authority on 
the Grihya-Sutras actually says that only one who is competent 
to explain the meaning of the Vedas is eligible for the ‘Sama- 
vartan’ function, and not any one who knows the Vedas merely 
by heart. 

But as times changed, the Samavartan was also transformed 
like the Upakarma into a physical ceremony to be undergone 
by every one irrespective of the consideration whether one has 
mastered the Vedas or not. The authors of the law-books 
however did prescribe some minimum qualifications for the 
performance of this ceremony. Some little knowledge of the 
Vedas if not the mastery over them and the scrupulous observ- 
ance of the course and conduct of the life of a Brahmachari 
were considered to be necessary for the Samavartan. No age 
could therefore be prescribed for this ceremony as the same 
varied from student to student according to his capacities and 
understanding. But generally the ceremony fell somewhere 
17 
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between the age of twenty to twenty-four. The Brahmachari 
had by this time grown up into a man. He had a beard. He 
had Brahmachari’s ‘Danda’, etc The lime had come to abandon 
all these. 

The Brahmachari was kept in a room till mid-day, when 
after the Sun came over-head he was brought out. A shave 
followed with gifts of cows. The Brahmachari was not allowed 
to come out in the morning as the prescription tells us that 
the Sun being tender, would be affected by the prowess and 
lustre of the Brahmachari. Then followed the various func- 
tions in which one-by-one the Brahmachari cast off his long- 
associated equipments, and took to new things. It is interest- 
ing to note that the preceptor who had ordered the disciple 
never to use hot water and aromatic oils, flower garlands, and 
soft garments, umbrellas and shoes, now brings forward with a 
smile and patriarchal love, all these pleasing things which were 
denied to the Brahmachari, and offers them to him by his own 
hand. He gives his dear disciple a hot water bath, a soft silken 
garment, flower garlands, shoes and an umbrella. The 
Brahmachari then offers his worship to the Agni. Prayers 
follow that the disciple should get as many good students as 
his preceptor and that he should be able to continue the great 
mission of his Guru. At this time the disciple was offered 
Madhuparka. The ‘Snatak’, as was the disciple who had 
acquired the learnings called then, put on the new garments. 
He was taken for a ride on the elephant back. The Guru led 
him to the assembly of the learned and introduced him to 
them as one equal in knowledge to himself. The assembly 
would then be over. Thus was the learned scholar ushered on 
the threshold of life. 

These ceremonies of Upauayan and Samavartan were also com- 
mon to the studies of sciences and arts like the ‘Dhanur-Veda’ 
and the ‘Ayurveda’- The Dhanur-Veda relates to the know- 
ledge of the science of, war and more particularly to the use of 
arms. A Brahman disciple who wanted to be initiated into 
■the Military science was given an arrow, a Kshatriya was given 
a sword, a Vaishya a lance, and a Shudra a mace. The study 
of the Vedas was permitted only for the first three classes; but 
in the case of the Dhanur-Veda and Ayurveda, there .was 
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no such restriction, and all the four Vanias were eligible for 
them. Naturally any one or any of the four classes could be 
initiated into the studies. It should be noted here that the 
ancient preceptors never kept anything as secrets unrevealed to 
their disciples. They delivered all knowledge they had to their 
competent disciples. After the studies the Samavartan was 
performed. That ceremony was called ‘Churika-bandhan’ in the 
case of the Samavartan ceremony of the disciple in the Dhanur- 
Veda. On some auspicious day the preceptor, after the candi- 
date had performed his worship and offered his prayers, tied a 
sw'ord round his waist. That was the convocation of the dis- 
ciple. This ceremony was prevalent in Rajasthan till almost 
the end of the ninteenth century in all the Rajput families. 
The ceremony was called in the local language ‘Khadga- 
bandhan’ — the tying of the sword, which had to be performed 
after the completion of the education and before the marriage 
ceremony. , 

We have just described the convocation ceremony of the dis- 
ciples studying different lores and learning, including Military 
science of Dhanur-Veda. A question may be asked, if there 
was at all any possibility of any sort of Military science being 
taught in the Vedic times. While it is difficult to offer any 
direct e\ idence in regard to the imparting of Military educa- 
tion in the Vedic Ashramas, it will have to be conceded that 
unless we presume this sort of .Military training, so many other 
things mentioned in the text cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
For instance, there are sufficient reasons and evidence to show 
that the soldiers in the Vedic times used to put on peculiar 
gown and cover it with a sort of an armour and their heads 
with helmets. There is further a description of the infantry 
men on march in some sort of Military style, keeping pace. That 
is the description of the army of the Marut gods, which used 
to march in perfect order, with lances on shoulders. If Dhanur- 
Veda and some sort of Military training have been included in 
the vast curriculum of the Vedic education, then there is 
nothing astounding in having a convocation ceremony on the 
conclusion of the traitiing. 

Having thus examined the significance of the important 
ceremonies and rituals connected with the Brahmacharya, we 
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shall now turn to the rules and regulations, the codes and con- 
ducts of Brahmachari in the Ashrama the subjects of his study 
and so on. 

'^he period of Brahmacharya was generally of twelve years. 
Shvetaketu had undergone this full period of twelve years in 
the Ashrama. There were, however, a small number of 
scholars who devoted a larger number of years and some few 
who followed that course even up to the end of their life 
as there were a larger number who abandoned the course much 
earlier. But the general rule was to go through this course 
for about twelve years before entering the second stage 
of life namely of the house-holder. The law-givers were 
rather strict in maintaining that this period of Brahmacharya 
should not be unnecessarily prolonged beyond twelve years, 
entailing the avoidance of the responsibilities of a house-holder, 
vft is a belief common through the ages since the Vedic 
times, that a person is born with three debts on 
his head, namely, one due to the Rishis, ^cond to the fore- 
fathers and the third due to the Gods. 1 he burden of the 
debt due to the Rishis is supposed to be discharged by the 
stay and study in the Ashrama. '^'he second debt, namely, due 
to the family and fore-fathers has to be liquidated by entering 
into married life and by procreation of progeny to continue 
the family-line. It is, therefore, considered objectionable to 
prolong this entry into the married stage beyond the proper 
age. According to Shukracharya it was an offence deserving 
punishment to stay in the Ashrama for more than the pres- 
cribed period. 

A house-holder has been enjoined to the vow of ‘Agnihotra’ 
meaning the ‘worship of fire’. This vow has to be taken, 
according to the prescriptions, after a house-holder begets a 
son but before his hair turn grey. That means a Vedic youth 
has been advised to enter into the married life, get a son, and 
while his hair is black, take up the vow of regular fire-worship. 
This age, therefore, must be about twenty-four or twenty-five. 

“ 5rra 35(; 1 » 

There are indeed some illustrious instances of Brahmacharis 
who were called ‘Naishthika’. ‘Nishta’ means death, and 
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‘Naishthika’ means that which endures till death. A wrong 
idea seems to have become current that in the Vedic age the 
practice of life-long bachelorhood was never prevalent. This 
was not the case as can be inferred from the lives of a number 
of reputed life-long bachelor sages. The ‘worship of fire’ was 
no doubt most highly recommended but that did not preclude 
the possibility of real Brahmacharls. If in the later literature 
a misconception evinced in some places had arisen that was 
possibly not supported by the right interpretation. There is 
a proverb * which tells us that the deaf, the dumb, the blind, 

the impotent, and the dwarf and such other physically dis- 
abled or disfigured persons should not enter into a married 
life, but should observe life-long celibacy. This injunction 
seems to have been laid down for two reasons; firstly that 
these miserable individuals may not be fully able to enjoy the 
joys of life and to carry out the responsibilities of a house- 
holder; as also the fear that they mav become the cause of the 
continuation of the disease and the deficiency' in the progeny. 
On the other hand there are injunctions that a strong and 
intelligent Brahmachari, can take up to the last stage of 
‘.Sanyas’ even without entering the married stage if his inner 
urge impels him to renunciation. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
used to sav that entering a house-hold is like fighting the battle 
of life from inside a strong-hold. It is no doubt easier to 
carry on the struggle of life behind the trenches of a house- 
hold and the ties of family, rather than from an exposed stage 
of Brahmacharya. liable to be overwhelmed and defeated by 
the attacks of passions and pleasures. But there is no doubt 
that one who braves this danger and comes out successful 
deserves the honour of the society. How does such a man 
become the object of ridicule or censure of the society ? 
Bharat has produced a galaxy of ever-shining luminaries of 
Brahmacharis, right from ancient times to the modern days. 
Look to that series of glorious supermen from Bhishma, 
Sankaracharya down to Swami Auvekanand. 
vJthe Vedic system of Education had not failed in fulfilling 
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all the expectations as can be very satisfactorily illustrated by 
the examples of very large number of geniuses in all the walks 
of life throughout the ages in the past. The claim of famous 
seers of the Vedic times' as well as the great thinkers and 
scientists were life-long celibates dedicated to studies in search 
of Truth. Like the Sanyasi the Brahmachari also coveted 
Moksha, liberation, as the ultimate objective. The Brahmachari 
pursued the studies and practised penance as the means to 
that end as the Sanyasi adopted concentration and Samadhi. 
‘v-The life-long Brahmachari stayed with his Guru and died at 
his feet. the absence of the guru he remained in the Ashram. 
Like the great Sages Kanva and Valmiki, these Brahmacharis 
became the Directors of the Ashramas very much like the 
Chancellors of our modern universities. Yuan Chowang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, who visited this country in 6th centurv has 
recorded in following terms what he saw about the Brahmacharis 
in the Ashramas. He says: ‘Thev were held in highest esteem 
by the Society, though they did not so much mix in it. 
Brahmacharis were totally indifferent to praise and censure. 
They held the appreciation and condemnation both alike like 
‘Sthitapragnas’. ^Ceaseless devotion to the study and the search 
of truth, was their only preoccupation. On occasions when they 
wanted some information, they could travel over long distance of 
hundreds of. miles without the shadow of a strain on their faces. 
Manv of these avowed Brahmacharis were born in svealthy homes. 
But they had boldly abandoned the rich houses to prefer a 
life of begging in quest of knowledge. Poverty and privacy 
which they had embraced of their own accord was never thought 
by them to be any disgrace; but rather an embellishment. 
Philosophy and search of truth were their onlv anxieties.’ 

It was this plain living and unadulterated devotion demanded 
of a searcher of truth that produced Brahmacharis, who in 
their life-times with the indefatigable labour discovered 
truths in every department of knowledge which raised Bharat 
so high as to be recognised as the Guru of the world. It is 
this knowledge of the truth and the actual living according to 
the ideals that was the base on which they stood. It is no 
wonder that these great Bharatiyas should earn unreserved 
appreciations from friends and foes alike. 
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'^Ve will now look broadly into the daily routine of a 
Brahmachari. ^Fhe disciples ^ji^^_jlie Ashram used to get up in 
the early hours of the morning. After the baths they engaged 
themselves in the task of kindling the sacrificial fire. It should 
not be lost sight of that the sacrifice was a compulsory per- 
formance in every household and hermitage, and the fire had 
to be set aflame every morning. This attendance on the sacri- 
ficial fire every morning and evening tvas an obligation un- 
avoidable for a Brahmachari. Xfter the pravers to the Sun and 
the Fire tvere over, the Brahmacharis turned to the study right 
up to the noon meals. 'With a little siesta after lunch, they 
again took to studies. Tn the afternoon the disciples went to 
the forest for procuring the fire-wood and the sacrificial sticks. 
■-This was their time of the day’s relaxation and some sports, 
-^fter the Sun-set the Brahmacharis offered their evening 
prayers, and oblations to the Fire. 'iTis was generally the 
routine of the disciples in the hermitages right up to the rise 
of Buddhism and after. There is no reason to believe that the 
life of Brahmacharis differed in the 'Vedic times from that in 
the later Upanishadic age. 

The hermitages of the Vedic sages attracted students from 
poor homes as also from palaces. But no distinction or dis- 
crimination was made in the treatment given to princes and 
paupers bv the noble sages. This sen.se of equality impressed 
upon the vpung minds of the students the right sense of social 
conduct. Each and evervone w’hether he came from the house 
of a king or a country man had to abide by the same rules of 
life, practise the same self-controls, and restraints in regard to 
the enjoyment of the objects of senses. .All were taught on the 
same level without any consideration of their material condi- 
tions of life. This brought about invariably a sure sense of 
brotherbood, spirit of sacrifice and devotion to simple living 
and high thinking. Fhe ideal before them all was their noble 
preceptor. was impossible for the vices and the vicissitudes 
of life to creep in the Ashram and corrupt the young disciples. 
The Brahmachari had to beg his daily bread and bowl of rice 
■without any exception. The Gopath Brahman enjoins that 
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every Brahmachari who desires to persue this course of Brahma- 
charya shall have to procure his daily food bv begging in the 
prescribed houses. 

The later prescriptions in the law book of Manu 
and the Bhag;wat Puran also lay emphatic stress upon 
this injunction of begging by a Brahmachari. The sage Atri 
for instance, observes that the food which a Brahmachari col- 
lects as ‘Madhukari’ is by all means the best. It is better than 
maintaining on a single vegetable or milk, or a pound of, rice, 
for none of these can equal even by one-sixteenth the begged 
food. 

5rw?!jr: ^ 1 

% ^ snti^ qteqftn 11 

The Brahmachari who fails to beg his food at least once 
in a week is censured by the Law Books and accorded punish- 
ment for his lapse. A child Brahmachari was of course 
exempted from this rigorous course. The Brahmachari was 
required to go for begging only after entering the 12th year 
till which time he was served food in the house of his pre- 
ceptor. It is gathered from Manu Smriti that rich parents used 
to send provisions for their children to the hermitages. This 
generous provision by wealthy citizens could make it easy for 
improvised and poor students to find their bread in the pre- 
ceptor’s home. 

This system of collecting food by the student disciples is 
unique in this country. It at once solves the problem of food 
of the deserving and ambitious students. On account of this 
tradition, hardly any deserving student has not been able to 
prosecute his studies in the country for reasons of poverty. 
W’hen we recall the number of instances especially from Maha- 
rashtra where some of the most front-rank leaders of even this 
century born in poverty, but who rose to their eminent posi- 
tions in life, had pursued their studies by begging food, the 
efficacy and significance of this system will be valued. 
vLducation in ancient India was free. was considered to 
be disgraceful to expect or accept remuneration and fees for 
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tuition from the students in the ancient system of Education. 
It was but proper that this practice of begging food by the 
Brahmachari came as very helpful. If it solved the problem of 
the poor student, it instilled a sense of discipline and spirit 
of humility in the mind of a rich disciple, ^he society also 
considered it to be its obligation to feed the deserving 
students. 

The social obligation was given a religious sanction by the 
Hindu codes of conduct. The Apastamb Dharma Sutras 
1-1-3-24 lay down ‘a Brahmachari when he is denied food by 
the females of a household and turned out empty-handed, he 
takes away with him all the merit accumulated by that house- 
hold by sacrifice, gifts, etc., and becomes the cause of the dis- 
appearance of his progeny, cattle and the spirit.’ 

“ ^ fa ^ I ^ irt 

I ” 

T'irhe Gopath Brahman commends to a house-holder that when 
a Brahmachari goes to his doors, he should ask his wife to 
give him food otherwise he would remove his merit. 

^ qi 3R |5U^ ftig I" 

Thus were social obligations ratified by religious prescrip- 
tions which became almost mandatory on every house-hold. 

^ 

jn^5- 

The Brahmachari was of course prohibited from collecting 
more than his needs and hoarding the gains of begging. 

id^fanu observes that a Brahmachari should not beg more than 
his needs; if he does so he becomes chargeable with sin.'^t was 
also clearly understood that a Brahmachari was to cease begging 
as soon as he had finished his course of studies. Thus he was 
required to stand on his own legs and not become an un- 
necessary burden to the society. The Bodhayan Dharma 
Sutras lay down; ‘For one who has rounded off his studies’ 
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the course of begging is not dignifying and will be con- 

sidered as sinful. 

The Atharva-Veda has elaborately given the code of conduct 
for the Brahmachari. Manu, Yajnavalkya, and the later 
Puran books all nicely explain the course and career of 
Brahmacharya and its significance in the social build-up of 
the Hindu life. There is hardly any difference between the 
V'^edic and the later Puranic prescriptions regaring this course 
of Brahmacharya. We summarise below a picture of the life 
of a Brahmachari; 

‘The Brahmachari should perform his morning and evening 
prayers and worship of the fire vers' punctually. Then he 
should appear before the elders, declare his full name and bow 
down in great humility. That done he should make himself 
ready to sit before his preceptor for the lessons and as soon as 
the call comes, he should start his studies. The Brahmachari 
should however never pester the Guru to give him lessons. 
He should only relate to the Guru what lessons he has finished 
and then await his directions. The disciple should always 
devote all his body, mind and speech in attention to the com- 
mands and his service of the Guru. The Guru of course im- 
parts all the knowledge to such a disciple who is grateful, 
capable of understanding and digesting what is taught, one 
who is pure in body and mind, one who is not a back-biter 
or tell-taler but takes pleasure in saying good about others, 
one who is noble in character and ideal as a student ; and 
lastly one who scrupulously maintains the discipline of his 
ashram. The Brahmachari should always wear his four symbols 
of Brahmacharya and .should go to beg only in the house- 
holds which are known to be meritorious. The Brahmachari 
is not to beg alms except for himself, his preceptor, the pre- 
ceptor’s wife and son. Whatever he collects he should present 
it to Guru. Only after the direction of the Guru he should 
partake of what comes to his share and that without a word 
going out of his mouth in comment, with full satisfaction. 
The Brahmachari when he is not compelled by ill-health 
should not resort to only one house-hold for begging bis 
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everyday food. If by chance he has to go for a feast on the 
occasion of a Shraddha ceremony (anniversary dinner), then 
he should partake the food excepting wine and flesh. He should 
not eat anything that has been the product of violence, killing, 
leftover crumbs, and the carcasses. He should alwavs avoid 
any talk which borders on crueltv, on sex and feminine sub- 
jects. and which rouse violent or untruthful tendencies. 

^^he Brahmachari has been enjoined not to indulge in 
pleasures of, the body and mind. He has to avoid cosmetics 
and all such beautifying products which turn the bcxiy into 
a delicate and corruptible one. He should avoid the use of 
shoes, umbrella and such other means which though they pro- 
tect the human bodv from the cruelties of nature at the same 
lime make it irresistible to pain and hardship. The Brahama- 
chari has of course to keep himself aloof and detached from 
music, dance, drama, and such other degrading entertainments 
of life. If he does that, he will be a master of his own senses 
and shall not become a victim of attachment, greed, anger, 
jealousy and such other weaknesses of the mind.’ 

This was the general code prescribed for a Brahmachari. It 
is not that in deserving cases and on proper occasions excep- 
tions were not made. The emphasis was, however, that the 
Brahmachari sh,ould not become a slave to the weaknesses 
which human body is heir to. 

This system of education comprehended that the Brahma- 
chari must complete his education at the feet of his master in 
the ‘ashrama’. The rule used to be invariably observed right 
up to the middle ages. These hermitages were generally 
situated a little away from the crowded habitations of town 
and city. That protected them from the inroads of vices and 
luxuries of the city life. The residents of the ashrama lived a 
natural course of life detached from the stresses , and strains of 
civilisation as well as the pressures and struggles of life. Plain 
living in natural surroundings automaticalh ushered high 
thinking about the fundamentals which governed the life of 
human beings, in this world. The descriptions which we have 
of these hermitages of sages like Kanva. Valmiki, Vishvamitra. 
etc., in the Upanishads, Puranas, and the later literature are 
indeed so real and pleasing that any one would wish their 
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return back. Bana Bhatta has given a realistic description of 
the hermitage of the sage Jabali. These ashramas undoubtedly 
stabilised and strengthened the foundation of the society by 
inculcating in every young generation sound and noble values 
of life. Realising the function of these ashramas, political philo- 
sophers like Kautillya have enjoined on the rulers to allot con- 
venient premises for the hermitages of such Kulapati Brahmanas. 
Every one that passed some time of his life in such, ashramas 
carried a life-long impression to be copied personally. The 
illustrious names of acharyas like Drona and Sandipini and 
the glorious disciples whom they moulded, Arjuna and 
Shri Krishna, remain to this day as conjuring figures before 
the child-mind of Bharat. 



Chapter x 


THE VEDIC TEACHER, PUPILS AND 
SUBJECTS OF STUDY 

'Sft'HE Guru, meaning the teacher, generally occupied an un- 
rivalled place in the Vedic system of education. 'A'he Guru was 
considered to be the spiritual father of the pupil. The parents 
usher a soul to life on the globe but according to the Bhara- 
tiya notion, it is the Guru who gives him the light. "/It is the 
conviction of the Hindu mind that with the grace of a Guru 
any one may attain the highest knowledge in any science or 
art. hAbe story of ‘Ekalavya’ told in the Mahabharata is an 
enchanting illustration of this conviction. Ekalavya was a 
child of a forester. The master of Dhanur-Veda, Drona, did 
not like to impart lessons to this low-born and backward 
child. Ekalavya was not, however, discouraged. He prepared 
a mud idol and under its auspices he began to practise 
archery. In due time this boy became so proficient in the art 
that it is said he surpassed the most favoured pupil of the 
master Drona. 

The faith in the power of a Guru which came to persist through 
later generations, permeated even in the rebel sects like Bud- 
dhism and Jainism which also copied the self-same code of con- 
duct for their children. There is a day marked in honour of 
the Guru in the Hindu calendar. The Guru Paurnima — the 
full-Moon day in the month of Ashada is the day tor the 
worship of and offerings to the Guru. Great saints and sages, 
masters of literature and arts, kings and conquerors, paupers 
and princes, poets and philosophers everyone without exception 
bow down before their Guru on this day, present their offer- 
ings at his feet, and pray for his blessings. 

All the great men who have attained the highest glories in 
various walks of life have been unanimous in ascribing all the 
credit to their Gurus, "fn Bharat the Guru is recognised to 
be the key with which every secret of knowledge can be 
attained. In the field of higher secrets of life and philosophy, 
there is no alternative but to approach ‘with samidhas in hands’ 
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a Guru who is well- versed in the Vedas and the knowcr of 
the Brahma. It is a conviction of the Hindu mind that no one 
can acquire knowledge, not only in occult subjects but also in 
mundane arts and sciences without the personal guidance of a 
Guru. It is the belief in this country that one can understand 
the nieaniiigs of words in a book but never grasp the sense 
underlined it without the directions of a Guru. A Sanskrit 
addage fully explains this. A poet observes: ‘The learning 
which someone acquires by dint of his hard labour from the 
books but which lacks the realisation of the secret for want of 
master’s blessings does never shine in the assembly of the 
learned like a woman ashamed of a child conceived from a 
paramour.’ 

^/^he institution of Guru could ceaselessly produce illustrious 
disciples and in turn retain its glorious position in the struc- 
ture of the society. What made this tradition an ever-shining 
institution in the Vedic times was the uncompromising intel- 
lectuality and the incorruptijjle integrity of the masters that 
kept the same ever bright. 'Those Vedic teachers in the hermit- 
ages were never touched or affected by anv false sense of dig- 
nity or dishonour in regard to the receiving or imparting of 
real knowledge) or were never vitiated by the unjustified pride 
and prejudice. The Gopath Brahman tells a very interesting 
tale illustrating this point. There were two acharyas bv name 
Maudgalya and Maitreya. Once in a discussion Maitreya was 
defeated in arguments. What must have that defeated Acharya 
done on the occasion? He came to the conclusion tliat as he 
had himself not acquired full knowledge he had no right to pro- 
fess to teach others. He therefore closed his school and ap- 
proached Maudgalya to learn the secret from him. This disarm- 
ing integrity was a special character of the masters teaching in 
these institutions of learning, right from the days of the Vedas 
to the Moghal period. An astonishing anecdote is well-known 
about Sankaracharya and the learned Pandit Mandan Misra. 
When the test of learning of the two great masters took place, 
Sankaracharya did not feel a sp>eck of a doubt in selecting the 
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learned wife of his adversary as the umpire in their contest. 
I’he wife of Mandan Misra respected the truth so impar- 
tially that she did not hesitate to announce the defeat 
of. her own, husband in the contest. It was after this that the 
vanquished adversary Mandan Misra renounced the worldly 
life, became a Sanyasi and a disciple of Sankaracharya. 

Such is the inspiring history of our institution of learning 
and the tradition of the teachers in them. As late as the 
Moghal rule in this country, this was the most unexpected 
course of common behaviour of the Gurus. In the days of 
Shah Jahan, there lived a great Pandit named Appaya Dikshit 
in the South. This Pandit was a follower of ‘Dualism’. On 
one occasion he was vanquished by a learned Pandit from the 
Shringeri Monastery. Appaya Dikshit renounced the world on 
the spot, and became the follower of the ‘Monist’ school and 
preaphed monism all through his life thereafter- 

The conditions of the hermitages were very much different 
from the educational institutions of the present days. There 
was never any paucity of good teachers nor an unmanageable 
rush of students, students having had to stay under the 

eyes and protection of the Guru, all through their course of 
education, he could very well judge his wards and guide them 
personally at every stage and difficult occasions. The associa- 
tion of other talented inmates also helped to stir a healthy 
rivalry and a.spiration m the young minds. It is no wonder that 
every student turned out a great master and deserved the bles- 
sing, ‘may you get a large number of students yourself’. It is 
because of such, intensive courses of studies that there was no 
need of training schools for teachers in those days as it is 
today. 

The Prashnopanishad tells a revealing story. A sage says: 
“ i 

*3 ^ t w 

(Prashnopanishad 6 ) 

‘Hiranyanabha, a prince from the Kausal country came to me 
and asked; “O Bharadwaja, do you know the person who is 
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supposed to have sixteen facets? ” I said to that prince, “No, 
I do not know. If I were to know Him, would I not tell you 
about Him? Know well, that a man who tells lies to a person 
who approaches him for knowledge, is destroyed completely. 
I am incapable of telling you the untruth in this matter.” On 
this the prince mounted his chariot and rode away without a 
word.’ The story needs no comments. It illustrates the devo- 
ti<m to and the value of truth in life. 

'^The admissions to the hermitages were by selection of pupils 
after testing their abilities. There is a general charge by some 
people who have not properly understood the real spirit of 
the system of Vedic education that the priest class had selfishly 
reserved to themselves the task of teaching and preaching the 
society. The objectors however forget that there was no worldly 
gain in this profession o£ preaching and teaching in those days 
which was completely free and without any fees. It is true 
that the kings and princes used to send their assistance to the 
hermitages; but that was not in any way very covetable nor 
sufficient. It must be admitted that the Brahman class had 
shown very high character in keeping free more profitable pro- 
fessions of ‘rulers and traders’ to other classes and voluntarily 
undertaken this onerous task of educating the society without 
the least expectations of monetary gains. The only substan- 
tial acquisition would be in the form of gifts by the pupils 
after their studies were over; but even in this respect there 
never used to be any sort of previous agreements or precedent 
conditions. On the other hand, if someone entered into such an 
agreement of charges for the education or the amount of ‘guru- 
dakshina’, then that man would be condemned as a sinful 
fellow. 

'^fcalidas observes: ‘The Brahmin whose learning is used 
by him only to earn his livelihood is really a trader who has 
opened a shop of exchange of learning for money.’ boy 
with good character and with capacities to understand and 
learn a subject for which he goes to a hermit school was 
never refused admission. 'yfexcept the Vedas all other branches 
of learning were freely taught to anyone even outside the 
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three classes, and there too, there was never any favouritism 
or preference for the three classes. Vedas were of course not 
taught to them for various logical and sensible reasons. 

^(fUe Vedas were excluded from the subjects of studies of 
other than the first three ‘Varnas’ for an excusable and justifi- 
able reason,^ namely, the honest faith of the Brahman class in 
those days that they were ‘mantras’ whose pronunciations were 
very much connected with the good or bad of the society, 
v^here was another practical hurdle also. As has been already 
discussed in a foregoing chapter, the Vedic i^ntras were 
dependent upon the science of ‘sound’... and ^ the ability to 
correctly pronounce the Sanskrit alphabets with all their 
intricate accents and phones. If we observe and take into con- 
sideration how far even in the present times the other ‘vamas’ 
are able to recite the Vedic mantras with correct pronuncia- 
tions and phones, it will become apparent, why and with what 
anxiety the Brahmanas excluded the people of other ’varnas’ 
from studying the Vedas. Except the learning which had no 
direct dependence upon the strict science of sound all branches 
of knowledge were kept open for studies for one and all. 
There is one relieving factor even in this prohibition. Consci- 
ous that the residue class would be deprived of the benefits 
of the Vedic knowledge and wisdom, the noble teachers took 
all the labour and care to produce the vast ocean of literature 
called the Puranas and the MahabharatU which are also valued 
as high as the Vedas, the latter one being actually regarded 
as the fifth Veda. One thing is at least as clear as the day- 
light, namely, that the Brahman class did not place this ban 
with any motive of selfish, gain in pleasure and prosperity and 
privileges. If one recounts the rigid rule that the Vedic teacher 
has not to accept any remuneration or sell his learning which 
Xvas observed since the ancient times right up today, even at 
great sufferings and hardships for the teacher and his family, 
no one wall dare to impute such a mean motive on the poor 
but learned Brahman. Instances are not wanting, even in the 
present age of noble teachers like Acharya Rajeshwar Shastri 
Dravid of Banaras, who are living up to the ideals o^ the 
Vedic seers embracing poverty but never thinking of compro- 
miang their age-sacred principles. That one contemporary 
18 
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example is a standing proof of how deeply the Vedic idealism 
m^ have been ingrained in the blood and bones of the people. 
^If the Vedic teachers were not to charge tuition fees, how did 
they maintain their families and their hermitages, one may 
rightly ask. '^e have already referred to the practice of giving 
gifts to the Guru after the course of learning was over.'^ood 
disciples gave rich ‘Dakshinas’ to the Gurus. There is an 
interesting dialogue in Che Brihadaranyakopanishad between 
King Janak and the Sage Yajnavalkya. The dialogue which 
throws clear light on some aspects of this practice is as 
follows : — 

“ sTJill I 3?^ 5 i d 

1 ^: « 
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‘Once Sage Yajnavalkya visited the court of ' Ring Janak. 
The king asked the sage what had brought him there to “get 
some cows’’ from the king, or to teach him something. It will 
be remembered that King Janak was also renowned for his 
great learning and wisdom. Yajnavalkya told him that he had 
visited the king’s court with both the objects. Then there was 
a long discourse between the king and the sage. The latter 
satisfied the king with all his learning. The king was very 
much pleased and offered to give him ‘a thousand bullocks 
and elephants’’.’ The sage however sharply replied: ‘My father 
has instructed me never to accept the “Dakshina” — gifts from 
pupils, unless they are thoroughly and fully instructed.’ 

Such was the practice of rewarding the Gurus when the 
education of the pupils was over. There is another enlighten- 
ing story about the practice. Ralidas tells it in his great epic 
as follows : — 

‘There was one great master of “mantras ” Sage Kautsa. He 
had learnt at the feet of the Vedic Sage, Varatantu. After the 
completion of the education, Kautsa insisted on his Guru 
Varatantu to name the “Dakshina”. The Guru aware of the 
poverty of Kautsa told him that he did not desire anything 
from him. But Kautsa was not pleased and he pressed the Guru 
to say what he wanted. Now Varatantu a little exasperated. 
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wanted to test the ability of his disciple and to shake his 
pride. He asked him to bring fourteen crores of golden coins. 
Hearing this unexpected demand, however, Kautsa was stunned. 
He approached King Raghu for his assistance. It was the 
practice in those days to help poor disciples to pay their Guru- 
Dakshinas. When Kautsa came, Raghu had just performed a 
great sacrifice in which he had distributed all his wealth. He 
was in a hx. If he said no, Kautsa would go to some other 
patron and Raghu would forever be damned as a standing sub- 
ject of a censure legend. Raghu therefore did not like this. 
He asked the sage to wait. The story goes, Raghu forced 
Kuber, the Lord of Wealth, to shower down the requisite 
amount of golden coins in the hermitage of Varatantu. Keep- 
ing the dressing of the story apart, the moral is too clear to 
need any comments. 

The Brahmachari was called twice-born not in vain. The 
Guru and his wife took all the parental care of the ward in 
their charge. The TSr ahmachari stayed in the ‘ashram ’ not 
merely to gather knowledge but more learn the wisdom and 
to mould his life according to the ideal patterns. He kept his 
personal status and other considerations outside the ‘ashram’ in 
which he behaved as one commcwi and equal inmate with all 
the others. The story of Shri Krishna staying in the ‘ashram’ of 
a very p<x>r ‘Guru’ Sandipani and performing all and sundry 
jobs just like ordinary pupils is well-known. 

'^he Guru had of course all the authority over the pupil 
during his stay in the ashram. He could punish him for 
indiscipline, by starving him or prescribing some arduous jobs. 
He could in appropriate cases turn him out of the ashram. 
According to the Apastamba, the’'^^uru could not however give 
any corporal punishment to the erring disciple. But according 
to Manu and Gautam there was no objection if the teaclier 
chastised the uncontrollable students by caning them on the 
backs. 'TT is quite obvious that no distinction was made in the 
(matter of punishments between sons of rich and poor parents. 
We have referred to these practices to illustrate how much in 
details our codes had thought of the various problems con- 
cerning education. There is a tale from the Bauddha Jatak 
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in which a Guru is said to have beaten his pupil the prince o£ 
Banaras to dissuade him from his habit of thieving. 

The pupils were all respectful of their Guru. They never 
showed any indiscretion or disrespect to the person of Guru 
nor ever tolerated it from any other. But it may happen that 
a Guru may be unworthy or commit some censurable action. 
The code of conduct warns that in such a case when the Guru 
might have inadvertently committed a mistake, the pupil should 
approach him in private and bring his fall to his notice. 

The Mahabharata which is regarded as the ‘Fifth Veda’ lays 
down that ‘a Gmu who has fallen from the right path should 

'ffenhl it 

be forthwith discarded.’ It will be remembered that the great 
Bhishma had to give a tough fight to Parshuram for this very 
reason. The Great Ram is known to have brushed aside the 
advice of his most revered Guru Vasishtha as it violated an 
injunction — ^prescribed by the code of conduct. This is the 
difference between the ideology of Bhaiat and of other nations. 
Here a Guru is generally regarded as respectful as the God ; 
but when he committed a lapse, he was brushed aside. 

Every hermitage with a capable teacher had a number of 
pupils for different studies. '^he nature of studies and instruc- 
tions was such that, whereas a very intelligent student had good 
scope to finish his course early according to his capacity, even 
the dullards could not skip over in idleness their lessons.s^he 
teacher used to see first how much the student had understood, 
what had been imparted before and then only would he go 
ahead. It is interesting to note what Yuan Tsang has recorded; 
‘The Bharatiya teachers had a master-hand in liquidating the 
tendencieyin bright students of idleness and of shirking the 
studies.’ *^he teachers followed all ingenious ways of sharpen- 
ing the intellects of the scholars. -JlThere were no examinations 
or public convocations in those days and hence the students 
who had mastered sciences, arts and learmpgs, had no means 
of advertising their achievements except '^y entering the arena 
of practical world of competition, assemblies of learned men 
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for debates and discussions, and actual demonstrations of then 
knowledge and skills. That was of course a very effective mode 
of establishing a reputation in lores and arts. 'The society also 
used to accord the highest regard and patronage to such 
masters once their greatness was established. 

What were the subjects taught in these ashramas? From the 
reference in the Vedic literature, it can be shown that besides 
the Vedas, philosophies and the literature, so manv other 
sciences, arts and crafts needful for successful careers in life 
were also included in the studies in the ashramas. ^^he list of 
the subjects referred to in different places as taught and 
mastered in the ashramas is as follows: 

(i) Vedas, (2) Itihasas and Puranas, (3) Narshansi Gathas 
(histories of dynasties), (4) the science of prosody, (5) Officia- 
tion in the performance of a sacrifice, (6) Geometry (very much 
necessary for one who had to officiate in a sacrifice). (7) Astro- 
nomy, (8) Military training — the art of war and the use of 
arms. (9) Music, (10) Occult lores, (11) Carpentry, (12) Brick- 
laying, (13) Archery and the science of Dhanur Veda, 
(14) Charioteering, (15) Attendance on horse and horseman- 
ship, (16) Medicine. (17) Blacksmithship, fi8) Metallurgy’, 
(19) Snake-charms, (20) Art of tending eagles and birds. 

These find special and specific mentions in the Vedic litera- 
ture. But these were certainly only the few things that came 
to be mentioned in due course. It is not logical to infer what 
is not' mentioned as non-existent. The point is whether it was 
essential to make mentions of the other arts, crafts and sciences. 

There will be no two opinions in regard to the great signific- 
ance which the Vedic people attached to learning and arts. 
The Rig-Veda mentions: ‘In course of the performance of 

8inpi: fTi gfs i » 

sacrifices, good people came to the path of enlightened speech; 
and as they went by it, "divine speech” entered the hearts of the 
Rishis.’ In another place the bard poeticallv observes: ‘Some 

fp? gjirai: i” 

such gifted talent rises upon the horizon to whom this divine 
speech surrenders all her secret like a devout and adorned wife 
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eagerly awaiting the arrival of her husband delivers herself to 
him.' 

The Atharva-Veda goes further in -explaining how Indra 
attained his supreme posiition amongst the gods. It says; 

‘Indra got that highest position amongst the gods only because 
of his Brahmacharya and the penance for the studies of the 
Vedas.’ The Kathak recension expressly lays down that ‘Brah- 
manhood does not depend only upon birth in the class but 
more upon the knowledge of the Vedas.’ The Taiftiriya text 
observes: ‘He alone is a Brahman sage who has acquired good 
knowledge of the Vedas.’ 

“tj? I arm: *1 1 » 

‘Once some old men approached a voung intelligent teacher 
to learn something. The young man addressed the elderly 
students as ‘boys’. The old men felt offended and complained 
to the gods about the impudent behaviour of the young man. 
The gods are reported to have thought over the delicate inci- 
dent and advised them as follows : — 

‘Merelv grav hair do not make men old nor respectable. The 
gods honour even a young person who is well-versed in learn- 
ing.’ (Manu 2-156). Manu further comments: ‘Simply because 
a man has grown old with, gray hair, or has wealth or rich 
relatives, he does not become respectable: the sages consider him 
to be worthy who has acquired knowledge and who knows the 
Law and abides by it.’ (Manu 2-154). 

In the Bharatiya thought, greater significance is attached even 
more than the sacrament of marriage which opens the way to get 
children for the continuity of the family to the sacrament of ‘Upa- 
nayan’ which enables the Brahmachari to acquire knowledge and 
wisdom. It is the conviction of the Vedic people that a person 
could conveniently avoid all other sacraments without any very' 
great loss, but he cannot avoid ‘Upanavan’, which if he does 
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he falls from the status of ‘Arya’, and is censured as a ‘Vratya' — 
almost an excommunicated. So great was the importance attach- 
ed to this ceremony of ‘Upanayan’ which was an admission to 
the Brahmacharya — a condition precedent to the acquisition of 
knowledge. M^e cannot underestimate the regard which the 
Vedic people had for learning and education, which they placed 
as the highest respectable achievement in life. It will be recol- 
lected what we have narrated before that a Brahraachari is con- 
sidered notionally to be more brilliant than the tender morn- 
ing Sun. The Snatak was required to be honoured with 
‘Madhuparka’ as many times as he visited a house, which 
honour was accorded to a guest only once a vear. This excep- 
tional regard is .«hown bv the Vedic people only to the king 
besides a Snatak and to none else. But even the king gaive way 
to a ‘Snatak’ in honour if he crossed him on the path. The 
Snatak was above all rules of jov or mourning which were 
applicable to the common men in the society. That special 
concession was recognised with a view to eliminate all impedi- 
ments in the course of studies. 

The Bharatiya Dharma Shastra lavs much stress upon the 
obtainment of the progeny to continue the line. The begetting 
of a son is considered to be a release from the paternal debt. 
But the Brihadaranyakopanishad lays down that the ‘Pitru- 
Rina’ — paternal debt is not wiped off merely by begetting a 
son but by seeing that the son is well disciplined and learned 
in the lores. "‘M^havacharya while commenting on the pres- 
cription obsers'es: — 

5rF5fl% i ” 

' ‘It is not merely by producing a son that the father becomes 
paid off his debt to the Pitris. He must see that the son 
[acquires all necessary learning and performs all prescribed 
functions and obligations, when alone he can be said to have 
paid off his debt to the parents in full satisfaction.’ 

It will be interesting to note here that a Brahmachari got 
some privileges in law as he had in the social contract. Against 
a Brahmachari who was engaged in the acquisition of know- 
ledge in an ashram time did not run in law and he had fifty 
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years’ period to sue to recover usurped property as agains^ 
thirty years’ period in normal cases. 

The most significant and estimable factor in the system of 
Vedic education was that the institutes of education, the 


ashramas were never subservient to the power or authority of 
the realm. 'Inside the hermitage no writ of a king or emperor had 
any authori^'^he learned master of the ashram, the Guru was 
all in all. That saved the institutes and the education from the 


unwarranted and ignorant meddling of the administration or 
the overbearing ministers. The injunction was that even the 
kings had to enter the premises of these institji^es with all 
humility and respect; and the wonder is that even small hermit 
boys had the boldness to warn a mighty king like Dushyant to 
observe the injunction, which he was almost violating in rash- 
ness. 


It is not the intention to note here good and bad points in 
the Bharatiya system as compared with the Western. Lest it is 
lost Slight of, we only want to draw the attention to one glaring 
difference between the two systems. In the Western systems of 
education and generally all the modern methods, there is almost 
total absence of the spiritual outlook to life. In the Bharatiya 
system greater stress and special attention was focussed on how 
to inculcate the spiritual values of life which alone according 
to the Bharatiya thinkers helped to resolve the conflicts and 
confusions in the struggle between individuals and societies. 
This spiritual evahiation raised an individual high above 
mundane considerations and cultivated in him an uncompro- 
mising spirit in regard to the individual and social ethics. All 
the great Western nations are indeed clamouring for the good 
results but have failed to incorporate a basic course for incul- 
cating a liking for spiritualism in their systems and curriculuras. 
From all the foregoing discussions it must have been apparent' 
to the readers that the Bharatiya system, iri whatever it under- 
took, never erred in first determining the purpose. All the 
efforts were to drive oneself to the grand purpose of life. The 
Bharatiya system of education had an unmistakable purpose 
before it. The American and the other Western nations are 
lamenting that they have failed to find the real purpose of 
education. It is said now that these societies are purposeless 
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societies. The whole trend is towards turning out masses of 
men, as if it were, from the same moulds with uniform masks 
without any chances of kicking off the commoainess and rising 
higher to unique distinctions. It is tantamount to killing the 
individual and converting him into robots. As we have said it 
is not the purpose here to analyse the comparative values, 
virtues and drawbacks of the Bharatiya and non-Bharatiya 
systems. We leave that to be judged by the readers. But it 
w’ould be proper to summarise the basic considerations on which 
the Vedic system of education was evolved. They are as 
follows : — 

(i) The place, functions, and the obligations of an indivi- 
dual in the structure of the Vedic society and the relation of 
the individual soul vis-a-vis the universal soul having been 
firmly determined the spiritual idealism was made not only a 
subject of study, or an outlook deserving emphasis, but the very 
basis of the Vedic system of education. 

(g) The purpose of Vedic studies was to make the society 
invincible and prosperous by inculcating into every individual, 
spiritual virtues and values which metamorphosed his mundane 
existence into divine life, as also by sowing in his hearts the 
urge for good robust life and the stir of discontent which en- 
abled him to march ahead and excel others in all branches of 
physical progress. 

(‘t) An ideal society presupposes ideal individuals. The 
Vedic education w'as planned and implemented with the clear 
objective of giving every disciple full scope and opportunity to 
the development of personality into as near as the ideal. 

(4) This perfect growth of personality was achieved by 
systematic culture of character, virtues, devotion to duty and 
mastery in the pursuits undertaken. 

(5) The institutes of hermitages which were the principal 
centres of Vedic education being completely out of bounds for 
the vices and vicissitudes of city life, the student world was 
automatically saved from the evil influences of these banes of 
civilisations. The atmosphere in the hermitages was completely 
free from the struggles and stresses of life which helped the 
students to prosecute their studies without anv detractions. 
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(6) Life in the hermitages inculcated in the young impres- 
sionable minds of the students a natural and perfect sense of 
equality amongst all the inmates and co-pupils who irrespective 
of their status in the outside world lived, dressed, dined all in 
the same simple plain manner. 

(7) The Vedic svstem of education iv'as unique in one other 
respect, namely, that, in it. poverty was never a hurdle as it is 
in modern times. The only yard-stick was the intelligence and 
character of the pupil, granted which anyone could have the 
highest course of education. 

(8) The limited number of pupils studying in the ashramas 
naturally enabled the teacher to mould evers' individual 
according to his propensities and capacities. 

(9) All education was free, which while attracting only the 
deserving intellects rai.sed its value in the estimation of the 
society as it never became or could become the means of earn- 
ing money but only remained as an embellishment and a force 
which inspired joy and hopes of good life. 

(10) The student class being always under the very nose of 
the ideal Guru, there was very little chance of vices or licenti- 
ous tendencies creeping in their lives. 

(11) Education was looked upon as a sacred thing and was 
associated with the vow of ‘Brahmacharva’, which naturally 
developed a holy attitude. The student poured all his atten- 
tion in the acquisition of learning as a sacred power. But it 
must not be supposed, as is mistakenly done, that the natural 
tendencies of the taught were cramped or suppressed. The 
Brahmachari was not required to starve: rather the emphasis 
was, that he must feed himself well to build his body and mind 
healthy. There was no restraint on food but there were rules 
as to what he should and should not eat in order to grow a 
sound pious mind in a healthy body. It was never the intention 
of Brahmacharva that all should remain celibates; rather it was 
almost mandatory that in Brahmacharya everyone should gather 
knowledge, strength and practical wisdom and then enter into 
married worldly life with success. 

(12) The ancient Vedic system has been accused of one failure 
namely that it was not efficient to generating the spirit of one 
nationhood amongst the taught. This accusation is however 
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grossly baseless. It is not borne out by historical evidence which 
rather proves the reverse. It is in fact too presumptuous to 
hurl such a charge against the system which for millenniums 
succeeded in a country like ours ridden with differ- 
ences of languages and divided by distances into separate 
regions, in pinbing down the loyalties of multi-millions 
of people in the self-same religion and philosophy of life. 
The very fact that despite the diverse fissiparous tenden- 
cies, and disintegrating factors of life, there yet persists in the 
people of this country' a common culture, and civilisation, one 
common and all-comprehensive religion absorbing numerous 
faiths and sub-sects in it, a common pride in the glorious his- 
torical past, and an indomitable hope and aspiration for the 
common destiny in the future, is surelv too strong a self- 
defence against such a hollow and unwarranted charge that the 
Vedic system did not effectively feed the concept of one nation- 
hood. On the other hand, it is our claim that amongst other 
blessings which the Vedic system conferred upon this nation the 
most visible and eloquent one is the basic concept of one nation- 
hood — which the system has .succeeded in inculcating in the 
very blood and bones of the people of this countr)- so well that 
in spite of the passage of millenniums and the deliberate 
attacks and persistent efforts of numerous tribes of vandals and 
iconoclasts to liquidate it, the nation has remained one and 
indivisible. 

(13) In Bharat knowledge was never considered a commodity 
of sale and purchase. The teachers considered it despicable to 
charge fees for giving knowledge. Only those who lived a pure 
and penanceful life devoted to studies and ever willing to help 
those who wanted to learn were in charge of great centres of 
learning. They never allowed any other considerations to 
vitiate their holy task of enlightening the people. 

(14) The system of education in Vedic ideologv was never 
subservient to the ruling authority. The kings and emperors 
bowed down before the great preceptors and acharyas of the 
hermitages. They patronised the centres of education without 
in the least trying to influence or interfere in the working and 
modes of these centres of learning. 
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A glance at some of these broad principles of the system of 
education in the Vedic times and after will convince the readers 
how and why the Vedic society produced such giant thinkers 
and personalities. It is quite an independent question if the 
system would become efficient and lend itself to be adopted in 
Ihe present complex times. It is not relevant to the subject of 
the chapter to discuss if we should and could accept the 
Vedic system. But if must certainly be affirmed without any 
fear of contradiction or difference of opinion that in the condi- 
tions then prevailing the Vedic system was by far and most 
superior as could be judged from the results it produced. 

'.^^It will be interesting to note what advice the ^cher gave 
to the disciple after he had finished hjs studies. In the ‘Sama- 
vartan’ convocation, the acharya delivered the following address 
to the student: ‘Speak the truth; know your dutv and fulfil it. 
Do not commit any lapse in your study. | (Retain the knowledge 
you have acquired by revising it. otherwise there is a chance of 
forgetting all that has been acquired simply by lapse of 
memory). Bring such a gift to your Guru as his Dakshina, as 
will please him, and then enter your worldly life to see that con- 
tinuity of the family is not snapped. Never should you fall from 
truth even in mistake. Never should you deviate from dutv 
even inadvertently. Never should you be indifferent in regard 
to the obtainment of worldly welfare. You should not 
ignore your studies and revisions. The obligations prescribed 
by the code of conduct towards gods and manes should never 
be avoided. Be thou devoted to the Mother. Be thou obedient 
to your Father. Be thou respectful to your teachers: be thou 
hospitable to the guests. That is the path of duty. Whatever 
good and meritorious actions are seen around should be copied 
and not the others. We are your teachers indeed: but you 
should consider our good actions to be your ideals and not our 
drawbacks and failures. It is your duty to show respect and 
offer an honourable seat to such of the Brahmanas who aie 
meritorious when they appear before you. When you give in 
charity, give it with a faith and will and not by force against 
the will; give as would befit your status in life, and not in a 
miserly manner. Whatever you give, do it in humble manner. 
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Give anything that you wish, remembering the fact that you do 
not violate the law and that God is an ever watchful witness. All 
charity should be done with conviction and knowledge. When- 
ever some doubt creeps in your mind regarding what should be 
done and what should be avoided under certain circumstance 
bring to your mind what wise, thoughtful and selfless persona- 
lities did under similar circumstances or would do, and thus 
decide your course.’ 

(Taittiriya Upanishad, Shiksha Chapter). 

This small piece is an epitome of advice to a young accom- 
plished man ready to step on the stage of life after finishing 
his academic comse of studies. We think the advice cannot be 
improved upon in substance or style by adding commentaries 
and explanations, or be matched by the tons of words which 
are being scattered over the winds every year in the convocation 
season of the modern universities. 

This was the general system of imparting knowledge of the 
subjects in vogue then in the Vedic times and after. Yfhe 
pattern of the Vedic society persisted long after the Vedic times 
had elapsed and thousands of years had gone by. It can be 
generally said that even in the modern times much of our 
social behaviour, our institutions, and the basic ideas are much 
after the Vedic pattern, though there has been too much, of 
inter-mixture. But as late as 1848, Dr. Laitnar, an English 
authority on Education who had the occasion to study the con- 
ditions in the Punjab and make a report on the same has passed 
very commendable observations in favour of the educational 
institutions which were beyond doubt the relics of the Vedic 
ide^jagy. 

Thus were the young generations of the nation trained and 
taught to undertake the heavy burdens of the society in the 
Vedic times. It may pertinently be asked if there was any provi- 
sion and scope for the education of the female class in the 
Vedic system ? What opportunities the Vedic system gave to 
woman ? In fact what was the place of woman in the Vedic 
society ? We shall examine this question in all its bearings in 
the next chapter. 
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WOMAN IN THE VEDIC AGE 

VV'HAr was, the role of woman and her place in the Vedic 
society ? '^Eliere has been a lot of unwarranted misunderstand- 
ing in the non-Hindu world about the position of woman in 
the Hindu society. "^It will therefore be very interesting and 
profitable toi look at the glorious status which a woman was 
accorded in the Vedic society. 

" 8n?f 5 ^ tjtr jra;^ snau i » 

y'What they call a wife is the half of a man.’ This assertion 
of the Shatpath Brahman at once states categorically the 
rights and the role of a woman in the life of the society.'*Th£ 
Vedic people never underrated her capacdues and status, nor 
ever imputed — religious disability to h,er. ”^00 the other hand, 
there are references to show that a person who did not marry 
was considered to be incompetent to perform a saaifice. 

" * 1 : 3 r?^: I " 

The word ‘Patni’ connotes a sense of equality and justice which 
are due to a woman. According to the Taittiriya and Shatpath 
Brahmanas, a woman was required to be initiated along with 
the man, before the start of a sacrifice. The Rig- Veda describes 
man and wife performing equal and self-same functions in the 
sacrifice. ‘The pair (man and wife) who extract the Soma juice 
with one mind and mix it with the milk-oblation, O gods, let 
them receive good food; they remain steady in their determina- 
tion; their sacrifice sees a successful end; they never are required 
to conceal their attachment to the gods, and for all that they 
become famous in the world; they get sons and daughters, lead 
a healthy life and enjoy it fully to the brim’ (Rig. 8-37-8). 

^ *n I 

II II 

This was the conception of the ideal relations between man 
and woman in the Vedic days. 'Sacrifice was the highest im- 
portant affair of the Vedic family and in that the woman had 
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been accorded a dignified and equal position with man. There 
is no doubt that they were equally regarded in the routine and 
normal conduct of everyday life, '^'he Rig-Veda in fact ^1- 
siders wife as the very essence of a ^usehold. (Rig- 3-54-4)- ‘It 
is the wife that makes the home.’ "^lanu while explaining this 
concept of the Aryas observes clearly: ‘Four walls do not make 
a home; it is the wife that completes it.’ The honourable role 
of women in the Vedic society has been described in 
the Brihad-j\ranyak-Upanishad which survives as a pattern 
of ideal womanhood even to this day. It was the Vedic 
cojiviction that life becomes perfect whole with the joining to- 
gether of the two complementaries. This can be very well 
gathered from the exemplary attitude of the Vedic people how 
they regarded and adored woman as an equal-half in all the 
functions of life. The Brihad-Aranyak-Upanishad observes; 

“ H I ^ ^ e tdi^Rig 

WI 9 TldJia; del: qsft 

dt 999 ^ d# 991959 I ” 

‘The Lord could not enjoy by himself all alone. He desired 
to have a companion to multiply. V 3 ^an also cannot enjoy him- 
self all alone; he desires to have a partner and finds one; that 
is indeed what we call man and wife. It is in the meeting of 
maai and woman that life becomes perfect and whole; any one 
by itself is incomplete; the man’s life is made complete by the 
complementary of a woman; it is sire who fills the gap in the 
life of a man; it is from her that humanity is born.’ This 
very concept has been more clearly expanded in the Vajasaneya 
Brahman as follows: ‘Woman is the other half of man; there- 
fore man’s life is incomplete so long as he is not united with 
a woman; when a man gets his wife, the other half, he begets 
himself in her in the form of a son and comes to fruition.’ 

‘'*P4f I 91 dWd( 99 9191 9 %I9d; 

!I9T9% 9991 ^ dl9d;99l^ 99 999 9191 ^5^S9 9919% df| 

99^ t » 
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The very word ‘Jay a’ in Sanskrit has a meaningful deriva- 
tion. . . . connoting this very idea. While elaborating and ex- 
plaining the theory of evolution of life in the universe, the 
vfihagawat tells us that while the Brahmadeo or the Creator was 
engrossed in his ‘Sainadhi’, his body was split into two equal 
portions, '^ne part was Manu, the man, and the other was 
‘Shatarupa’ — the woman. ’^t was this pair of Manu and Shata- 
rupa that was the first ancestor of the human species. (Bhaga- 
wat g-ia). 

These quotations give a correct idea about the concept of 
the Vedic people regarding women and their contribution to- 
wards making life perfect and full. Having held woman so 
equal and worthy in making the life complete, they could not 
but acknowledge her equal right in the performance of their 
highest undertaking, namely, the ‘sacrifice’. The right to per- 
form the sacrifice was thus given to a woman. She had there- 
fore to undergo initiation also. There is no doubt that in 
those days of the Vedas, the woman like man had also to go 
through the sacrament of Upanayan. After the initiation she 
had to pass some of her time in the study and practice of 
Brahmacharya. This is evident from such observations in the 
Atharva-Veda as ‘A g;irl gets a befitting husband by the prac- 
tice of Brahmacharya.’ Of course it is not to bq supposed that 
all the girls followed this practice invariably, ^he Vedic seers 
had realised that a woman had her peculiar and distinctive 
position and function in the society and therefore they had 
devised a befitting course of conduct for her. Unlike the 
present times, they did not believe in prescribing the same 
course of conduct or studies or work for her, which is affect- 
ing the feminine virtues as a smothering bane and turning our 
girls into useless copies of male patterns. What the Vedic seers 
had foreseen has been long back realised by an Eastern nation 
like Japan. Signs are there to infer that even the Western people 
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arc also now understanding the folly of their rash course and 
slowly turning to the/conservative but more scientific view of 
the Eastern people, '^he Vedic practice allowed full liberty to 
intending and worthy women to follow their individual 
inclinations for study or the vow of a life-long celibacy. The 
reputed names of Ghoshg, Lopanmdra, Yajnavalki, etc., who 
had the honour of being included among the \^edic seers are a 
conclusive proof of the above fact. 

Later on in the period of the Smritis for certain reasons this 
practice of initiating women came to an end, and their func- 
tion in the performance of the sacrifice became more or less 
formal. How this change from the functional association to 
formal decoration came to take place is a matter of curiosity. 
But there is np^..d&ubt that in the Vedic period the conditions 
were different. Woman in the Vedic days had recjuisite know- 
ledge of the mantras of common use in the rotitine life of a 
Vedic household, md the capacity to perform the prescribed 
daily obligation. Mt was the woman who had to perform as a 
rule the evening sacrifice of the Grihya-Agni and .Smarta-Agni. 

If she so desired there was no prohibition for her performing 
the morning sacrifices also, as is evident from the Grihya 
Sutras. The Gobhil Grihya Sutra observes: ‘The nightly sacri- 
fice should be performed by the woman but if she so wills it, 
she may also perform the moniing one too.’ (Gobhil . . . 1-3). 

CPhe sacrifice known as the ‘Sita-Agni’ to be performed at the 
harvest season has been enjoined on the women by custom. 
Numerous evidences can be cited from our historical literature 
that women performed the sacrifices and that they ivere con- 
versant with the Vedic mantras. Valmiki describes the occasion 
when his hero Rama went to the palace of Kausaha for bidding 
good-b)e to her prior to proceeding to the forest. Valmiki 
tells us: ‘Kausalya was wearing a silk garment. Her face 
sparkled with the glow of pleasure and complete satisfaction 
at the thought that her son was going to be soon crowned. 

arpfJT ii ii 

Kausalya who was dedicated to the observation of vows and 

19 
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prescriptions, and who was well conversant with the mantras 
liad just performed her purificatory rites and wa^offering 
oblations in the fire.’ (Ramayan Ayodhya 20-15). Ramayan 
bears testimony also to the fact tha^ womenfolk in those days 
used to offer the evening prayers. ' 4 fanumaxi did not find Sita 
anywhere even after an intensive search in the Ashok Forest. 

‘/Tired he came to the banks of the river with the thought that 
Sita would not fail to come to the river-side in the evening to 
offer her pravers to the setting Sun. Hanuman speaks aloud: 

II '*<■ 

‘That graceful lady of Rama will certainly arrive here on the 
river bank to perform her evening prayers’ (Sundar . . . 45-48). 
This naturalh leads to the conclusion that in those days 
women also used to be initiated. 

'‘Marita, the author of a Smriti going by his name, divides 

females into two categories and says that some girls were 

• married imincdiateh after their initiations, while others who 

followed aiL« intensive course of Vedic studies remained 

celibate, 't^o.se w ho belonged to the second-elass, he terms as 

‘Brahmavadini’, meaning devoted to the study of Brahma. 

Harita further enlightens us on tlie duties of the second-elass 
✓ 

as follows; ‘The girls dedicated to the study of. Brahma, had 
to follow all the three regulations prescribed for a Brahmachari, 
viz., performance of satrificc, study of the Vedas and susten- 
ance bv begging the food. The only concession to the female 
Brahmaeharinis was that they w'cre not required to go for the 
collection of their daily food outside the home; but had to 
maintain themselves with food begged from their relatives in 
the home. These female Brahmaeharinis were never looked 
down by the society as it came to pass in mediaeval days or 
as at the present times. The parents were rather anxious to see 
their daughters turn out as good Brahmavadinis and therefore 
they went to the length of offering the oblations of cooked 
‘sesamum and rice’ to their deities and their prayers to that 
end. The Brihad-Aranyak-Tpanishad describes this ritual as 
follows: ‘One who desires that his daughter should become a 
Brahmavadini and slay like that for the w'hole life should get 
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cooked scsamum and rice and offer it as oblations to the 
Almighty.’ (Brihad 6-4-17). A number of such highly acconi- 
plished, cultured and learned Brahmavadinis arc well-known 
to have acquired a position of status and honour in the 
society. We know of such a great Brahmavadini having visited 
the court of the philosopher King Janak. The story of Maitreyi 
is too well-known to be repeated here. It is a convincing 
instance of how W'onien w'ere also well-versed in the lores and 
philosophies in those days. 

Patanjali mentions two words; ‘Upadhvatini and 
Lpadhyaya ■ In his explanation the great grammarian tells us 
that the first is used when the wife of the preceptor is meant; 
but the second means the learned lady who does the work of 
teaching and preaching herself. This throws light on one fact 
of the Vedic period, namely, that then women also undertook 
the profession of teaching unlike the later mediaeval times. 
^To become a preceptor one must of course be well -versed in 
the lores and different branches of knowdedge, and women were 
there in those days who professed to do that. If anv doubt is 
entertained about this fact, it will become clear from another 
reference from literature. NShavabhuti men; ions in his Utiaia 
Rama Charita that .ycertain female disdplc was changing her 
place for studies. Later on, however, this fundamental right 
of. women to receive and impart education w'as lost to them. 
It will be however noted that preceptors like Badarayan and 
Jaimini were of the opinion that the women should be en- 
.t.itled to receive knowledge. But the change in the social 
conditions deprived the women of this right. Certain writers 
of Social Law's refer to this as a right that was available in a 
bygone remote age. That however directly confirms women’s 
position and their rights. Tlic Yama Smriti mentions: — 

3 trifiorr | 

d«ir ii 

ftldi widi qr i 

If 

In the past epoch w’onien were also being accorded initia- 
tion by tlic ritual of Maunji-tiandhaii. Thev ivere taught tlte 
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Vedas and they were initiated into the Gayatri Mantra. But 
then the condition was, only the father, uncle or the elder 
brother could teach them the Vedas ; and nobody else was to 
do that. So also their sustenance was prescribed by the begging 
of food only from the precincts of the household.’ 1 here 
should be no difficulty to understand the so many restrictions 
Avhich were enjoined. That was only to avoid the undesirable 
consequences. Our fore-fathers permitted their female pro- 
geny to receive education and at the same time took care to 


avoid the bad results. 

s/Historians have advanced many a reason for the deprivation 
of women's right to equality and education and their degrada- 
tion to the level of the Shudra class. As told before even 
against the expressed and strong views of the great preceptors 
like Baclarayau and Jaiinini to permit women to receive educa- 
tion and initiation, Uie then social leaders thought of denying 
the same to them. wVhat were the impelling reasons to do so ?. 
Some partisans of women’s rights opine that men degraded the 
women with the only motive to turn them into their bond- 
slaves. Tt was the conspiracy of men to deny women the know- 
ledge of \'cdas. '^mc others hold that in the wake of the 
ingress of the unciv ilised rac es like the Shakas, Hunas, 
Parthians, etc., in Bharat, their political domiiiance^niiS^ un- 
civilised ways of life and thoughts, also influenced the 
Bharatiya mind which changed its viewpoint in regard to 
women. But tliis does not seem to be a convincing argument. 
VVTat iPr. A. S. Altekar of die Banaras Hindu University says 
in this connection seems to be nearer the truth. He observes : 
.‘These uncivilised dynasties came to rise only in the first cen- 
jtury before Christ. And when they did come to possess some 
^ power in India, that also was confined only to the Punjab; 
!?■ ^ their domination did aiot continue long outside the Punjab. 
On the other hand,‘‘^ie view that women belong to the same 
category as the Shudras had come to be held much before 
^ Patanjali, that is about three centuries before Christ. The 
present author feels that the real reason why the women came 
to be degraded to the status of Shudras has to be discovered 
in the newly started practice of marrying non-Arya women 
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by the Ar^^a race, the Vedic period marriage was com- 
mon between the tliree classes. But there are \ery feiv, if at 
all any, instances of marriages between the Aryas and the Dasas, 
Shudras or the Anaryas. v^ut with the passage of time this 
practice came into vogue. The marriages of Bhiina and Arjuna 
with Hidimba and Ulupi respectively belong to this category 
and period. No verv great opposition or^esistance was evinced 
in the first days to such marriages. But as the undesirable 
effects of such marriages became visible, the law-givers began 
to think of the problem and devise means to check them. It 
is then that they began to prescribe such relations beteveen the 
Aryas and the Shudras though thev permitted what are called 
‘anuloma’ marriages. As it happens everywhere, some people 
however did not obey the laws and violated the prescriptions 
of the law-givers. The' result t\as that the non-Arva women 
entered the houses of the Area people and natiirallv that 
affected the status of the Arva women. The non-Arya women 
did not know' Sanskrit; and if at all thev acejuired some smat- 
tering knowledge, they could not be made eligible for the 
rights in the performance of sacrifices. Thus was the right to 
the know'ledge of the Vedas as well as that of performing the 
sacrifice was not shared by the non-.\ryan women. That must 
have brought about a heart-burning and jealousy in the minds 
of such non-Arya evomen, -who however were more often the 
dearer to the male Aryas. It might be that some Aryas might 
have bestowed the favours of choosing the non-Arva women 
as their associates in the performance of sacrifice^ That how'- 
ever was bound to lead to a chaos in the ritual. To avoid the 
chaotic consequences the group of ‘Aitishavan’ law’-givers 
devised the remedy of depriving all w'omen of the right to the 
study of Vedas. It was then that the other group of Jaimini 
and Badaravam- opposed this un-Vedic practice. But thev did 
not succeed.'^ Women used to be married then in their 
thirteenth or fourteenth years. V^hat left little time for the 
girls to complete the \'eclic studies after their initiations. This 
naturally made the Upanayan of girls almost a meaningless 
and purposeless ritual. The social philosophers saw' no use m 
continuing the practice and began to plead for the abandon- 
ment of the same. vfhat is how' opinion grew stronger and 
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over-whelming that women should not be initialed, and they 
should not be taught the Vedas. And slowly the popular view 
became a custom and laiv in due timc.MT^w'ill be noticed that 
Mann is for the initiation of w'omen but does not want the 
Vedic mantras to be recited by them. That was a period when 
Upanayan remained only a formal physical ritual without any 
pristine purpose. ' Manu w’as voicing this sentiment when he 
referred to the Upanayan of women without the right to 
study the Vedas. As the study of the Vedas became extinct, the 
Upanayan graduallv turned into a purposeless form. As a result 
the leaders of the society in the third and the fourth centurv 
began to think that it W'as better to put a stop to the mrce. 
That thought is reflected in the law'-book of Yajnavalkva. But 
it is apparent from some other law-books like that of Yama 
that they were aware of the system of Upanayan of the females 
in ancient times; yet they recorded their opinion that the 
system should be abandoned as the same was not veiy con- 
venient in the changed circumstances. And the opinion went 
so far as to argue that even Manu was not in favour of the 
initiation of women as has been attempted by Medhatithi the 
great commentator on Manu Smriti belonging to the eighth 
century.’ TVhatever might have been the state of affairs in 
later periods, there is no doubt that the women were entitled 
to the ceremony of Upanayan and were eligible for admission 
to any Vedic school for the study of the Vedas. 

^Vith some women thus choosing to lead a life of celibacy 
and study of Vedas, the general rule and fact w'as that almost 
alh entered the household and ruled the homes most ably. 
'’VVoman was looked upon as the cornerstone of the Bharatiya 

home and family and in that light only the Rig-Veda 

commends her position and function in the societv. We have 
already shown at length how mistaken are some of the argu- 
ments of persons like Dange w'ho try in vain to persist in 
proving that there was no marriage as an institution in the 
Vedic times. If rve are to hold that the Rig-Vedic period is 
the most ancient of the recorded times known to man, then 
N/one has no escape but to come to the conclusion that the Vedic 
institution of marriage was the most developed one and that 
it was almost in the same perfect shape and form as is found 
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ill the most glorious and golden age of the Bharatiya civilisa- 
tion. Yhe marital relation between man and wife had come 
to be etoh'cd as a sacrament and not as a contract convenient 
for the enjoyment of worldly pleasures and satisfying the needs 
of brute passions. Marriage was looked upon as a sacred meet- 
ing of two souls as a result of the happy and inevitable culmi- 
nation of the desires and effects of past lives. The grand idea 
of a woman's life was not to find merely a companion or 
partner for the happy passage of life in this world but to fulhl 
itself in the proci'cation of the progeny and fill the world with 
the love and alfection of a mother. The ideal that sanctified 
marriage were a blissful life and the fulfilment of the responsi- 
bility of a household. Taking of a hand in marriage was the 
initiation of the couple in the household with all the responsi- 
bilities expected of thetn.Sjfhe vows whieh the male uttered at 
the time of taking the hand of a female as his wife give clear 
and unambiguous e.xpression to the lofty sentiment of the idea 
of a perfect family, the concept of the bliss in life, and the 
consummation of the companionship in its highest sense. The 
husband at the time of taking the hand of the bride says: — 

qnr ws: 1 

gtST^: 3?f : ni|sq9Iiq II 

‘I take this your hand for vour complete liliss: mav vou 
attend with me, your husband, ripe old age. Remember, that 
all the deities, the Lord of the Destinies, Aryama, Savita, 
Purandhi, have entrusted your hand to me with the object that 
I should practise the duties of a householder.' (R. lo-S.y-gfi). 

In another place the Rig-Veda mentions: — • 

irtrPT: 9^: ^5 II II 

qrr qrigyjr qg i 

5911 q^qsft BTf sriJR jlrqi?! q^ ii ii 
dg,: »iqi^ qiq^i i 
qi&; Jp^q^q; qtdqiT qq ^ ii \o ii 

‘Whatever may please you, let that multiply here with your 
children. May you be ahvays alert in the duties of the house- 
hold ; may you grow ripe tvith this your husband and live long- 
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to advise in the same way to others, ^^’hat they call a witch is 
of blue and red colour; but in fact one who is always full of 
attachments and passions is such a vicious lady ; that tribe 
multiplies fast and her lord the husband gets trapped into her 
viles. May you therefore be good to the poor in giving them 
clothings, and to the learned in offering them wealth; other- 
wise this greed which turns a woman into a wily wife may 
ruin her husband. It is also true that when the husband with 
the greed over-powering his heart tries to cover himself with 
the cloth of his wife, that is the wealth belonging to her, turns 
into a lustreless person.’ 

(R. 10-85-27-30) 

! In yet another place it is said: ‘The Soma first nourished her; 
then the Gandharvas nursed her; thirdly the Fire protected her, 
and now the man, her husband will look after her. It is therefore 
said the Soma entrusted the woman to the Gandharvas, the 
I Gandharvas to the Fire and now the fire has entrusted you to 
• my hands and bestowed prosperity and progeny on us. May 
you therefore reside here happily; let not anything separate you 
from your husband; may you enjoy fully the whole of life; and 
may you reside to the end in this house with your children and 
grand-children in all health and happiness. May the Lord, 
giver of progeny, bestow progenv on us; may that patron of the 
Ar\as, Aryama extend our life to ripe old age and keep us in 
perfect health; may you who are to be bliss-giver to all enter 
this household of your husband and may )Ou bring happiness 
to us men and animals. May your kind look pour bliss on us 
all; and you who are expected to be the life's support of your 
husband, may you always have a pure mind and brilliant pro- 
wess and may you show your affection to all the living animals; 
may you be a devotee of the God; may you beget only brave 
and heroic sons; and may you, the auspicious, be of good omen 
to us human beings and animals. O God Indra, you who fulfil 
our desires, may you bestow on her good sons and make her 
full of bliss; may she get ten sons by your grace; so that her 
husband may become as the eleventh. May you behave in. the 
household in such manner as the father-in-law will feel that 
you arc the queen of the house, the mother-in-law may know 
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that you are the mistress of the house and your brothers-in-law 
will take you to be the real proprietress of the house. May all 
the gods keep us in the best of the conditions: may the Apo- 
pervi keep our hearts united; may the wayu that is the breath 
of the Universe and the Almighty who has created it keep us 
all well and in order, may the propitious destiny ordain that 
we shall ever remain together in happiness.’ (R. 10-85-40-47). 

1 ^ 1 ^^ 39 ?^: 1 

atfliT; % q^: II Vo H 

^ qsrt: I 

^ ^ 3=Iiq^ ^ 3 T^[^ 8lf^: Siql (|^) II V"! II 
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The above passage will make it clear to all those who want 
to be convinced about the expectations of the Vedic Aryas from 
the woman, the mistress of the house. When the prayers im- 
press upon the bride who is entering the house first time, how 
she must win over her relatives in law like father, mother, 
sisters and brothers of her husband, and by her own conduct 
create a position of honour and regard in their mind, it is 
either sheer knavery or foolishness to argue that the Vedic 
Aryas had not any very refined ideas of the institution oU a 
family and the ideal relation between man and wife. Vj he 
Vedic people considered marriage as an opening to an ideal 
tvay of family life. They coveted a house full of children and 
grand children which could become a harbour of affection till 
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the end of life in the mortal world. From the dialogue between 
Yama and Yami, to which we have already referred to before, 
it becomes evident that the Vedic Aryas must have recognised 
and followed some prescriptions and prohibitions regarding the 
degrees in which marriage relations could be contracted. 

In the views of the Vedic Aryas when a inaji and tvoman 
were united by the ties of the sacrament of marriage all 
duality between them disappeared. Unlike the modern times 
it was not a partnership in which the thought of individuality 
was kept alive. N^die woman merged herself completely in the 
man. Her identification was complete with her husband to the 
extent that not only the father and mother of her husband 
became hers, but even the cattle and servants also she had to 
own and love as her own. On the other hand, she was con- 
sidered to be dead to the family of birth. \^t was this highest 
stage of inseparable identifidation with the interests of her 
husband that was expected of a tvife in those times. It 
naturally followed that there was no scope for any thought of 
licentiousness. Both tried to please each otheK but there was 
never the scent of passion in their enjoyment.'^he Vedic Aryas 
were indeed sery fond of progeny which they desired for the 
continuation of the family. The woman considered it to be 
her prime ftmetion to become a mother in which alone she 
considered her roll to be fulfilled. The Vedic thought while 
enjoining man and woman to beget children for the continua- 
tion of the family at the same time commenced a prescription 
which should stand out as the finest expression of a noble 
sentiment which can rarely be met with in the literatures of 
the tvorld. Having enjoined man and woman to get united bv 
the inseparable bonds of marriage and directing them to beget 
children for the continuation of the family they have been 
asked to observe a restraint and recognise a limit beyond which 
their passion should not drag them. VThe woman has been 
asked to look upon her husband and take care of him after 
she gets ten children for him as her eleventh son. ‘Tliat means 
that having fulfilled the function and responsibility as a 
husband the man was advised to observe abstinence and res- 
traint and become as if a child to the woman. Such is the 
concept of the Vedic Aryas regarding woman whom they did 
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iioL consider iiicrcly as chattel or an object of sensual enjoy- 
ment. 

The \^cdic Aryas gave utmost value to the virtue of loyaltv 
between man and wife. In this thev cUd not admit any com- 
promise or permit any adulteration. The Vedic father while 
offering- the hand of his daughter to the groom tells her: 
‘Listen, I am releasing vou from here the house of your father; 
but here I am tying you to the house of, your husband, O 
India, Lord of our desires, mav you see that this bride remains 
steadfast and gets children and good fortune.’ (R. io-8_r;-25). 

“ 3 Cd: aigd: i qsiT f ^ 

gsvinr i » 

“ d; fiff i m 

3 f^ I ” 

The man and the woman are standing facing each other to 
take each other’s hands; the Vedic Brahmans are assembled to 
bless the union; the priest administers so many oaths and 
pledges to the couple, explains them their duties; in such an 
atmosphere when the woman is entering the most significant 
of the stage of her life, the Sage invites the gathering when he 
utters his last blessing and says; ‘This bride is a fortunate one, 
come near, look at her, give her all your good wishes and then 
return to your homes.’ (R. 10-85-39). 

If we look at the conventions and symbolism in this ritual 
and sacrament of marriage as evidence in the \Tdic people 
valued the institution of marriage for the sake of religion, 
progeny, as well as the joy of life. They did want progeny; 
but that wanted of a verv high and meritorious order to en- 
able them to follow the divine path. The Vedic man always 
prayed: ‘O Agni, may we get the progeny so that we may at- 
tain immortality.’ (R. 5-4-10). The Vedic woman also held the 
same ambitions. The a.spiration of a Vedic woman could well 
be illustrated from the following mantra in the Atharva Veda 
where the woman says: ‘Let my sons be so brave and prowess- 
ful as to defeat their enemies; may my daughters be brilliant; 
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may I become successful and let my husband’s fame spread 
everywhere.’ 
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The woman in the Vedic times who always expressed herself 
in so manful a vigour was however ncAer an amazon and re- 
tained all hen feminine virtues. The Aitareva Brahman observes; 
‘The daughter-in-law while she passed by her father-in-larv 
always took care to see that her whole body was rvell-covered 
befitting the decorum of a female in a noble family.’ 
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The Atharva-Veda has given a lucid description of an ideal 
family; ‘I make you devoid of jealousy and rivalry, of a 
balanced and equitable mind and full of affection towards all. 
Like the cow that loves all her calves equally, may you behave 
in perfect affection towards each other. May the son be of the 
mind as the mother and of the same views as the father; may 
the Avife ahvays converse with her husband in sweet and plea- 
sant manner. Brother should not hate his brother; nor should 
a sister be envious of her sister; all of them should be of one 
mind and should be united in soft and good speech and be- 
haviour.’ (A. 3-30). 

^^he Vedic AA'omen were ideal mistresses of the households ; 
they were also well-versed in the lore and knoAvledge of the 
higher principles; they aie also seen to be devoted and faith- 
ful to their husbands. '^ut besides all this, they were seen to 
be brave when occasions required, '^he descriptions of 
Mudgalani and Vishpala in the Rig-Veda reveal that they were 
skilled in the handling of arms and rveapons, bold in their 
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conducj, and brave in facing the diHicult situation to the point 
of shining in victory even on the battle-fields. It is interesting 
to read the hymns of Mudgalani aind \’ishpala from the Rig- 
Veda as they reveal them exploits on the battle-fields. 

Mudgalani was the wife of, Mudgala, the son of Bharm^ashva. 
Mudgala was a wxll-to-do man with a large herds of cattle, 
cows and bullocks. Once upon a time some cattle thieves 
carried away his cows. Mudgala was getting ready to chase the 
robbers but found that all his bullocks and horses also were 
carried away by the thieves. He had no animals to yoke to 
his chariot. There was only one old and infirm bullock left 
in 'the cattle-pen. He yoked that animal to his chariot and 
was thinking of pursuing the thieves. His wife Mudgalani w'as 
driving the chariot. The Vedic lady showed such skill in 
driving the chariot with that old bullock that the Vedic seers 
w'cre fascinated by her magical skill and bravery. The result 
was of course Mtidgal succeeded in overtaking the cattle- 
lifters and getting back his cows. This episode is vividly des- 
cribed by the Vedic poet thus : — 

‘Mudgalani, the wife of the brave warrior, Mudgal was sit- 
ting by his side in the chariot. Her skirt was lluttering with 
the wind, but the lady did not even look to all that. 
Mudgalani fired wdth the spirit to fight for her land and her 
cattle became a brave charioteer and faced the front and 
defeated thousands of soldiers arrayed against her. She then 
came to know that Indra himself liad sent his army to assist 
her. Raising a loud cry she drove the chariot forcibly w^hen 
the old bullock galloped at random; the dust raised by the 
hoofs of the bullock enveloped tiie lady. It w'as like a lady 
abandoned by her husband getting him back accidently, or 
like the swelled breasts of a lads gi\ing out milk or like a 
water-bag drawn by water-wheels sprinkling down its water, 
Mudgalani came in .spirit. The wonderful result was that the 
soldiers were filled with enthusiasm and earnestness for the 
achievement of their object, under the leadership of the lady 
Mudgalani. May their victory be as spotlessly bright and aus- 
picious as the lightful moonlight.’ (R. 10. 102-2, 7, ii). 
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The story of Vishpala is yet more romantic. Vishpala rvas 
reputed as a learned woman. She was distinguished both for 
her bravery and learning which she possessed to a high 
degree. Vishpala was the queen of a king named Khel. 
Once the King Khel was involved in a fight when Vish- 
pala joined him in his difficulty. The enemy unfortunately 
sunounded her and made a terrible attack in which she lost 
one leg. The heroic lady however did not lose heart. She in- 
voked the Ashvinkumars to help her in her plight.. Ihe 
Divine physicians-iwin performed a very miraculous operation 
and gave her an artificial leg of iron. Next day Vishpala could 
resume her fight. She vanquished her enemies on the battle- 
field. There are verses describing this legend of Vishpala in 
the Rig-V'eda. They are: O Ashvins, you who saved the rich 
\'ishpala born in the family of the Atharsa with your power 
ivhich protects the devotees, and you ivho protected the dynasty 
of the Ashva family, inav you come with all )our prow'ess to 
us. (R. 1 - 112 - 10 ). 
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In another verse it is said: ‘Vishpala lost her leg in the 
battle in the night-time like a bird losing its wing. But you, 
O Ashvins, gifted her with an iron leg overnight to enable 
her to get the field next morning.’ (R. 1 - 11 ( 1 - 15 ). 
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Side-by-sidc these brave and learned women, we find equally 
great devotees in the Rig-Vedic times. The anecdote of Apala 
is very interesting from this point of view. Apala was a great 
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devotee of India. This Apala had prepared the offering of 
Soma juice, ground with her own teeth. India who was 
extremely pleased with the devotion of Apala had partaken of 
the juice with great sentiment of love and feelings. 

«,_^hus the Vedic literature bears testimony to the existence 
of women in the nation who were highly cultured, learncti, 
e.xtremely devoted and heroic like warriors.'^'^he patterns 
which the VAdic nation has left behind as legacies have been 
able to inspire the ideals of Indian womanhood in later times 
right up to the present days. From what we have peiceived 
about the uiider-currcnts of the life of the Vedic nation, it 
will be apparent that the basis o£ the moral outlook and the 
conventions of social life of the Vedic people must have been 
some fundamental and inviolable principles w'hich could be 
called spiritual in contradistinction of the materialistic or 
pragmatic. \nd then the (jnestion that naturally arises is 
whether the spiritual insight of the Vedic nation had reached 
such a high stage of evolution and perfection as is tlaimcd. 
This is indeed a vexed question of modern times. Even 
orientalists like .Shri Ranadc also .seem to be perplexed over it. 
Onlv Tilak out of all the modern re.search scholars is positive 
and categorical on the point. Let us therefore now turn 
to that aspect of the \ cdic literature which will give us cor- 
rect glimpses of the spiritual outlook of the A’edic nation. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SOUL OF THE VEDIC NATION 

From the foregoing discussion it must have become evident 
tiiat the society which we come across in the Vedas must have 
been one such as had determined and realised the ultimate 
truths about social problems and philosophical fundamentals, 
the values of life, the significance of character and its proper 
cultivation, etc., etc. There is something infinite and unknow- 
able beyond what is perceptible as the physical universe and 
beyond the fact of our existence in it; that death only screens 
our mortal life in this physical world, and does not destroy it 
totally; and that the soul which abandons one mortal frame, 
travels and continues in some other form; these and such 
similar and unique convictions to have come to be ingrained 
in the natural thought of the nation seems to be far from con- 
ceivable without a prior evolution like the one which we find 
in the Vedic society. A code of ethics, an ideal and inviolable 
pattern for religious a;id social conduct, and convictions about 
the efficacy of merit and sin, can never arise in a society 
devoid of a spiritual outlook or become unshakable without its 
deep-laid foundation. When we bring to our mind how firmly 
all these spiritual concepts were deeply embedded in the Vedic 
society, we begin to rvonder. In any society the pattern of its 
ideal behaviour reflects in its philosophy of life and its ap- 
proach to the surrounding universe. Unbroken traditions 
which a society follows indicate the perfect or imperfect ideas 
of its philosophy and attitude to life. The Vedic thinkers 
evolved a science of cultivation of individual character and 
social behaviours through prescriptions of specific rituals and 
obligations. This they could not have thought of unless they 
believed in the theory that life persists hereafter in some other 
form and that it can be influenced by actions done in this 
world. What was the cojicept of these Vedic people about the 
soul and the spiritual cofntents of it? We will try to have a 
passing survey of the Vedic concepts as compared with the 
later theories at the peak of alleged perfection of Bharativa 
metaphysics. 
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The critic of pure reason when he begins to think of the 
universe and its relation with the soul, he enters the field 
of philosophy and arrives at some postulates according to 
his talents. It is in this intensive quest for the knowledge of 
the reality behind these vexed problems that all philosophy 
begins. What is that for which a man lives ? What is the 
motive which makes him move in this world ? This funda- 
mental question has been disturbing the mind of man ever since 
he began to think. The question cannot be resolved without 
first determining what is this T, what is its nature, its charac- 
teristics, and its relations with the outside universe. The 
desire to know and the ever questioning reason have raised the 
eternal riddles about the univer,se and the Soul in it. 

From the first breath a iuing being comes in contact with 
the surrounding universe through what are called the five 
organs. In this contact or the conflict between the living being 
and the universe the more significant and searching question 
that disturbs the reasoning mind is the self. The first know- 
ledge which our invariable experience brings to us is that the 
universe and all that exists in it are the objects of enjoyment 
while the self is the subject which enjoys them. It soon 
becomes apparent that all the objects of enjoyment are material 
and physical in contrast with the subject, the enjoyer, who is 
sentient and conscious. Olie begins to feel that the very exist- 
ence and motion of the material and physical universe is for 
the benefit of the sentient which always profits by it. This 
beneficiary sentient is the ‘Ego’ — the ‘I’. It is therefore rea- 
sonable that all search and thought should begin with the 
‘Ego’. For this very reason the Bharatiya philosophers have 
accorded this Ego the prime consideration and the first place 
as the beginning of all thought, actions and motions in this 
world. The human body which contains this ‘Ego’ or through 
which the ‘Ego’ manifests itself, is in a way a representation 
of the whole universe on account of its having inherited, in 
whatsoever small measure it may be, all the qualities and the 
characteristics of the great universe. It is therefore inescapable 
that in the quest for knowledge about the universe this little 
human body should become a decisive key factor. The Bharatiya 
philosophers therefore righth rely upon all the theories 
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which they had arrived at in their penetrating inquiry about 
the living human body, in their attempt to solve the riddle of 
the creation of this universe. This particular branch of know- 
ledge is called by them by the name ‘Pinda-Vichar’ (meaning 
the knowledge of the living human organism) as it relates to 
the living organism. They conclude that ‘what is in an 
organism is also in the cosmos’. 

Human organism is very much, like a machine in which all 
the various functions are taking place ceaselessly. In this 
human organism known as the body, there are a number of 
instruments to know and correctly apprise the external objects 
surrounding the body. These are called the organs of senses 
which are five in number. The perception of the objects in 
the outer woild ditfei'entiated by the five qualities, namely, 
sound, touch, sight, taste and smell which together make in fact 
all the sum-total of our knowledge about the universe is 
gathered by means of these organs of senses. Side by side with 
these five instruments of knowledge there arc five agents 
of action to enable the organism to function in perfect res- 
ponse, viz., the ears, skin, eyes, tongue and nose. The hands, 
feet, speech, arms and the organ of generation, arc called the 
organs of action w'hich keep the body ever functioning and in 
perfect trim. These ten, the five senses and the five organs 
are together called as the combination of organs. The agents 
of action only look to the functioning of the body whereas the 
organs of senses help it to gather knowledge and impressions 
about the external objects surrounding the body. These are 
merely gatherers of knowledge which must be channelised and 
arranged to be useful for which function there is one other 
instrument which is called the ‘Antahkaran’ (literally the in- 
side — internal-central — instrument). The gathering of know- 
ledge by individual organs unless it is pulled together will be 
useless without any determination whether it is good and bene- 
ficial or otherwise to the enjoyer — ‘I’. For this very defined 
and significant purpose of channelising the knowledge collected 
by individual organs and then arranging it in order to be use- 
ful, this eleventh instrument is set apart but inside the whole 
organism. This instrument is called ‘Man’ — mind, and 
‘Buddhi’ — intelligence according to the dual function w'hich 
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it performs. When it is engaged in the first function of har- 
vesting knowledge through the organs of senses it is called ‘Man’; 
when it becomes occupied in the analysing, sifting, sorting, 
oi'dering and determining the knowledge thus gathered, it is 
called the ‘Buddhi’ — intelligence. Thus there are five organs 
of sense, five of action, the eleventh ‘Antahkaran’, called 
‘Man’ — mind or ‘Buddhi’ — the intelligence. Besides these there 
is a twelfth one in the human organism which is termed as 
the breath or the life which keeps the human body ceaselessly 
pulsating or as what is called ‘alive’. When this breath or 
pulsation stops, the whole organism becomes dead and func- 
tionless. That is why it is called 'Chetana’ in the Bhagwat 
Gita and is counted as a sine qua non for the organism to be 
reckoned as such. It is this ‘Chetana’ which is a condition 
precedent for all consciousness and knowledge of the subjective 
self and the objective universe. It is the consciousness that in- 
spires a distinct sense of self. That sense of self is termed as 
Ego. All the constituents which go to make the body complex 
are known as ‘Prakriti’ ; and that which holds them all together 
and goads them to act or sustains them is called ‘Dhruti’. 
These are all the ingredients or constituents which go to make 
a whole organism. All of these can become the subject of 
personal experience and knowledge. This is the sum-total in 
general of the thought about the human organism as deter- 
mined by the Bhagwat Gita. The Gita is rightly judged to be 
the essence of the philosophy of the Upanishads expressed in 
perfect and flawless teims. The Gita calls this human organism 
by the significant term ‘Kshetra’ (field) otherwise known as 
the ‘Pinda’. This complex theory has been unambiguously ex- 
plained by the Gita in two verses of its thirteenth chapter. 

The Bharatiya philosophers however did not stop at the 
knowledge of the organism or the ‘Kshetra’, like the physicists 
who only concentrate upon the physical world. The modern 
materialists who follow the footsteps of the physicists, refuse 
to inquire beyond this physical universe. It is indeed a happy 
sign that of late these scientists and materialists are slowly 
getting inclined to look beyond the objective world. 

A thorough inquiry and understanding of the nature and 
structure of this human organism poses a difficult problem. 
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Who is the owner or master of the ‘Kshetra’ or the field? For 
whom indeed all these bells toll, the organs of sense gather 
knowledge, the organs of action function and move according 
to the dictates of the mind and the intelligence ? For whom 
indeed the breath draws in aoid out to keep the organism 
pulsating ? Who is that who controls and rules over this 
combine of so various constituents and ingredients making it 
into a complex and complete whole which he proudly and 
egotistically claims as his? If one could know that master of 
the ‘Kshetra’ who must be indeed distinct and different from 
the ‘Kshetra’ the whole riddle could be resolved. Man could 
then be said to have known the most hidden secret of life 
which is considered to be unknowable. There is no doubt that 
it is not the ‘Kshetra’ as a whole or anv one of the thirty-one 
constituents that matter so much as that unknown master. 
There is no doubt that it is these various constituents which 
perfonn the functions assigned to them. It is indeed their in- 
herent nature to function, but they do not do so of their 
sweet will, but at the instance, specific direction, and mandate 
of someone beyond them. Who is the recipient of joys and 
pains resulting from the functions of these constituents? Is 
it not in the experience of eversone that there is something 
beyond tlie Kshetra which desires and directs the organs to do 
something to achieve one thing or avoid the other? It is also 
a common experience that after that life’s breath has stopped, 
which event we call death, the Kshetra, the combine of the 
organs of sense and actions, though intact a moment before 
the passing off of the breath, becomes stiff and motionless and 
senseless. Is it not a conclusive proof to affirm that there was 
something in the organism which was dictating it to function 
and as soon as it departs the organism, the Kshetra becomes 
functionless and forlorn? It is an incontradictable experience 
that though the organs inherit a capacity to act they have no 
volition of their own and therefore are called merely the 
agents of someone else, the Master, who is completely different 
and independent of them. 

This distinction betsveen the ‘Kshetra’ and the Master 
‘Kshetrajna’ can be explained in another way. It is common 
experience that the human body is always undergoing develop- 
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ment and change, d'he body changes in the three stages of 
childhood, youth and old age and yet there is someone persist- 
ing through all these changes, who claims the body as his own. 
This imperceptible ego never disclaims the body because it has 
changed its form. Then that must be without doubt the real 
master of the body. 

This can be also proved by a vet more scientific illustration. 
It is a scientific fact, now a matter of common knowledge, that 
every' individual atom or particle in the material of which the 
human bods is composed, wears out, changes and is replaced 
by an altogether new atom. But behind all these changing 
atoms and particles of the organism, there js someone that does 
not change and remains one and constant. It is definite that 
(his something is not the hreath, for while a human being is 
asleep, the function of the breath and the whole organism goes 
on; but there is no consciousness of the self. It is futile and 
unscientific to deny the existence of this someone beyond the 
‘Kshetra’ or the organism, w'ho indeed controls the verv life’s 
breath and the functions of the bodv and enjoys the objective 
universe. 

This master of the ‘Kshetra’ cannot be perceived by the 
organs of senses, nor could it be made a subject of laboratory 
experiment. That only means that the senses are the organs 
of his knowledge, they are his instruments. How can the, 
instruments of knowledge know the knower who employs 
them ? He is indeed beyond their ken of perception. To know 
him these instruments or senses are worthless, futile and in- 
efficacious. The Brihad Aranyak Upanishad warns: ‘O mad 
fellow, how and with what means you expect to know the 
Knower ?' 

This element which pervades the organism, which directs and 
controls it, is called the ‘Kshetrajna’ the Knower or Master of 
the Field, in the Bhagwat Gita. Knowledge of this ‘master of 
the Kshetra’ is indispensable. For it is for this Master of the 
‘Kshetra’ that the w'hole organism as cvell the universe is 
meant. It is for the joy of, this Master that the creation mani- 
fests itself in its various aspects. This is being sloivly realised 
by the modern physicists. Will Durand, that Intelligent inter- 
preter of the Oriental thought to the Western World, observes 
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in his memorable volume, ‘The Mansions of Philosophy’; Tt 
was the energy of living substance that specialised and moulded 
organs, nerves, and brains. Now we can think because we have 
brains, but once life made the brain by trying to think. It is 
this desire which creates organ after organ and slowlv moulds 
the body in the image of the will.’ 

The Master does not enter the organism by accident; but it 
is the organism that has been made to the order and will of 
the Master. If this concept is thoroughly understood, we shall 
be able to assess the all important value and significance of 
the Master of the organism. This Master is according to our 
Bharatiya thought the Ultimate element the ‘Para Brahma’. 
But before we enter into that aspect of the ultimate element, 
let us first inquire about and trv to acquaint ourselves with the 
soul which is the first step in this search. The Bhagwat Gita 
asserts that the knowledge of the everchanging organism, and 
of that unchangeable by whose will and direction the organism 
functions is the real knowledge, all else is sccondarv if not 
illusive. (Gita 13-1-2). 
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The Bhagwat Gita is the epitome and croMTi of the Upa- 
nishadic philosophy. It has to be admitted that the Gita pro- 
pounds in the most scientific style, and lucid diction, perfect 
exposition of the philosophy that had come to be evolved by 
that time. This analysis and determination of the two elements 
which are the basis of all philosophy can be shown to stand 
any test of modern sciences. We have already cited the vietvs 
of Will Durand in this regard. Now we quote one passage from 
the Chandogya Upanishad which explains hoiv the powers of 
the mind and the ‘Chitta’ which may be tenned as 'psyche' 
excel everything else and how from it flow the will and desires 
Avhich are the causa causanus of all that is objective. 

‘The psyche (Chitta) is superior than the will; for it is after 
a thought awakens the Chitta that the rvill arises. The Chitta 
is therefore the centre of everything; all things are reflections 
of Chitta and subsist on it. We come across a man who is re- 
puted to be omniscient; but if he does not apply his mind and 
think, then people say he knows nothing. On the contrary, 
people like to listen to one who though he mav be modest in 
knowledge yet applies his mind and thinks. Chitta is there- 
fore the central source of all, the very soul of everything; cor- 
rectly speaking, the prop of all things. It is therefore right to 
attend on the Chitta ; one svho meditates upon it with the 
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faith that it is the ultimate secret really conquers everything 
over which Chitta holds sway.’ (Chandog}'a 7‘5'*)- 
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This is not a solitary or fluke thought expressed in one 
Upanishad. The Maitrayani Upanishad also endorses the same 
view. It says: — 
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‘It is the mind by which man sees and hears. Desire, will, 
thought, faith, disbelief, determination, doubt, hesitation, in- 
telligence, and fear are all the reflections of the mind.’ 
(Maitrayani 6-30). 

And the Aitareya Upanishad expresses the same view as 
follows : — 
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‘Knowledge and ignorance, special knmvledge and superior 
knowledge, intelligence, perception, determination, opinion, 
aspiration, will, talent, breath, desire to live, passion and self- 
control are all different aspects of the same mind.’ (A. 3-2). 
In so brave an expression the philosopher has summarised 
varied mental feelings which cme experiences at different stages. 

Now let us turn to the descriptions of the self, the ego or 
the soul, the ‘Kshetrajna’, as has been perceived and presented 
by the Upanishadic philosophers. The treatment of the soul 
and the penetrating thought bestowed on it by the Upanishadic 
philosophers is indeed the very essence of all the Bharatiya 
philosophy. The philosophers have as if taken out the very 
cream of thoughts churned through centuries and presented it 
in words so easy and understandable for common intelligence. 
The distinction of the Upanishadic philosophers is that where- 
as the materialist t’ninkers stopped their search at the end of 
the perceptible physical universe, these thinkers crossed the 
barriers of physical matter and discarded the organs of senses 
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as means, and di\ed deep into the imperceptible to fathom 
the secrets behind the objective universe and the subjective ego. 

Modern psychologists are tending slowly to admit and argue 
that the ego which becomes a subject of anybody’s common 
experience as long as life breathes, can persist even after the 
stiffening of the mortal coil as a result of the passing away of 
the last breath. They are veering round to the theory that 
when a human being passes away with someone of his ardent 
desires unfulfilled then that desire which remains attached to 
the ego perseveres with it even after the abandonment of the 
physical frame. The Upanishadic philosophers have more con- 
vincingly and directly expressed this phenomenon in the terms 
of the immortalil\ of the soul. In this theory of the self-same 
persisting soul assuming differant forms, by entering varied 
physical frames, lies the excellence and the genius of 
the Bharatiya philosophers. The Maitrayani Upanishad des- 
cribes the soul as follows: — 

‘In bygone times there was a sage by name Valkhjlva. Once 
he went to the Creator Prajapati and asked him, ‘O Master, 
this our human body is like a vehicle. Who is the driver of 
this vehicle — the human body? Do you know, tell me, if you 
know it, please!’ On this strange question the Prajapati 
replied: ‘The charioteer of this vehicle, the human body, is 
called the “Atma” — the soul. This Atma is ever pure, serene, 
eternal, unborn that is without any beginning and alisolutely 
free. Unfathomable is its significance. He is the cause of all 
life and consciousness in this ‘human body which is really 
devoid of consciousness. That one indeed is the prompter or 
driver of. this body.’ (Maitrayani 2-3-4). 

3T«r tT% ... «ii 
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The Kaushataki Upanishad explains the same view with 
different analogies. It says: ‘A razor when put into its sheathe 
fills it; or the fire when it is kindled in the hearth, fills the 
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whole of the hearth. So also this “Atma” the soul pervades the 
whole body from the tips of nails to the ends of hair. Relatives 
of a rich patron all depend upon him, so too the organs depend 
upon the “Atma”. The rich man dines with his relatives; and 
they subsist on his food, so also the “Atma” or the soul enjoys 
in the company of the organs which also subsist on his 
patronage.’ (Kaushataki 4-20). 

5 T^t^*J 35 rilre 811 an 1 d^ciRicRR tin 3 nfR^s 55 - 
«r|: 51 ? 5 r ^5^ 
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The latter analog^’ points to the truth that the ‘Atma’ per- 
vades the whole body. The ‘Atma’ is smaller than an atom 
and bigger than the biggest of the imaginable postulates. The 
Upanishads say that this ‘Atma’ resides in the innermost heart, 
and is the real master of the organs and organism called the 
body. The Chandogya Upanishad beautifully presents this 
idea as follows; ‘This Atma which is seated inside the heart 
is smaller than a grain of rice, barley, nay even smaller than 
a seed of mustard, or rather than that smaller than the 
minutest seed of. “shamak” (a kind of very small corn); but the 
same “Atma” which is contained in the heart is larger than this 
earth, more expansive than the space above, bigger than the 
shining sky, nay, nay, larger than the whole universe.’ 

(Chandog>'a 3-14-3) 

II 

awtr'fhng: *11^ n^RTWnpT Sfwg, i 
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Aristotle, one of the Greek philosophers, has like our thinkers 
held that the ‘Atma’ or the soul resides in the heart. His 
reasons for this opinion are, however, very funny and most 
Unscientific. According to him a man dies when his heart is 
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attacked by disease ; it is the heart that is moved 
by fear, sorrow and joy, and thirdly because the heart is the 
first organ to be formed in the embryo. For these rea- 
sons Aristotle holds that the soul resides in the heart. And 
from this some people try to show the similarity in the thoughts 
of Aristotle and our Upanishadic thinkers. Thev are however 
grossly mistaken. From the reasons which Aristotle has adduced 
to prove that the soul resides in the heart, it is obvious that 
by heart he means the physical heart. In the terminologv of 
the Upanishads the word heart is used to denote a place very 
much near the brain. The Taittiriya Upanishad calls the 
‘Atma’ residing in the ‘Hridaya’ as the ‘Manomaya Punish'. 
The Brahma that resides in the brain is termed as the 'lord 
of the mind’. Thus when we use the word ‘Hrida\a', we do 
not mean the fleshy and flabbv heart but the place near the 
brain. Naturally there is a difference in the views of the Greek 
philosopher and the Upanishadic sages. Now it has been deter- 
mined that the seat of all knowledge and the source of thought 
is not the heart but the brain. Thus we see how deep and true 
to science were the fundamental thinking and theories of the 
Bharatiya philosophers in contrast to those of the Greek in- 
cluding even Aristotle whose concepts were broad and incorrect, 
whose theories were superheial, inexact and unscientific. The 
Upanishads invariably affirm that this ‘Kshelrajna’, the soul, 
is tied to the course of rebirths. The rebirth of the soul fol- 
lows the incidence of the actions in the pre\ious lixes. It is the 
action in one life which involves the soul into a consequent 
rebirth and retirement from the body. The cycle of appearance 
and disappearance, birth and death in common parlance, 
depends upon the quantum and quality of actions good or bad. 
This is in other words called ‘the movement of life', a ‘constant 
and ceaseless flow of the element’. The idea has been in- 
imitably expressed by the Upanishads as follows: — 

A sage says: ‘This journev out of the world is not an un- 
common thing which has come to my lot. I may be proceed 
ing ahead of many others to the other world; but it should 
not be forgotten that I am accompanying so many others also. 
What can the Yama, the Lord, who designs death, do to me ? 
When I look to the ancestors who have already retired to t'ne 
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Other world, and also the descendants who have appeared in 
this world, I am convinced that a human being disappears like 
a blade o£ grass when it decays, and rises again afresh like 
another blade of grass.’ (Kath 1-1-5-6). 

spnrl ilfWiillil I 
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d he Brihad Aranyak Upanishad elaborates : — 

‘When a king makes his appearance, all his ministers, 
menials, and the mayors announce “the king has come, the king 
has appeared” and rush to look to his conveniences and com- 
forts. Exactly similarly when the “Atma”, the soul is born, the 
elements are awakened and shout the “Brahma has come, the 
Brahma has come” and begin to dance attendance on him. 
When the king makes his exit, the officers gather together 
round him; so also when tlic soul prepares to leave the mortal 
frame, all the “pranas”, the elements, cluster round about him.’ 

1 tmr TisTR sfSrqigagjTi: 
snoii i 

(Brihad 4-3-37-38) 

In another mantra the Brihad Aranyak describes: 

‘When the time of renunciation of the physical frame appears 
near, the “pranas” assemble round the soul, which gathers all 
its powers and strength and takes harbour in the “hridaya”. 
When the light in the eyes disappears, the eyes see nothing, 
as the light looks to its inner self unmindful of the outer 
world, when people remark: “the soul has lost recognition”. 
The soul which has wound up all its functions and retired 
into its own cell, it stops talking, it refuses to hear, and does 
not think. At thaf time the “hridaya” bums bright with its 
lustre, and in that light, the soul makes his exit out of the 
body either through the gates of eyes, head, or any other 
oi^n. WMth the exit of the “Atma”, the chief of the “prana” 
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escapes, and following him the other “pranas" also flv away ; 
only the knowledge, the actions and the memory accompany 
the departed soul.’ (Brihad 4-4- 1-2). 

'Riia^s«ri^aiit ^ i^srRieft- 
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In another high-soaring flight of imagination the great 
teacher of the Brihad Aran^ak Upanishad expounds the 
phenomenon : — 

‘A grasshopper when it climbs to the tip of a blade of 
grass, looks around, selects another blade, and jumps on it. 
The “Atnia” or the human soul after it has come to end of 
its life in one frame, selects another, and enters into it. A 
goldsmith takes a piece of gold and gives it a shape of line 
ornament ; so also this “Atma” after it has washed off the 
dirt of ignorance and discarded the worn oni frame, assumes 
a new' form which is far more beauuful tind enchanting. The 
new frame or form may be of the manes, the Gandharvas, the 
celestial beings, of the Prajapati, or of, Brahma himself or of 
some other being. This Atma, the soul, is required to 
take the rebirth following the consequences of his own 
actions. One svho has performed good actions gets a 
good rebirth ; ajid the sinner falls into a more sinning life. 
Merit and sin arc the results of the actions of man. They may 
grow or decrease, but the soul persists in all the stages and 
births. Desires beget the suiting determination ; and deter- 
mination produces consequent actions. .Actions arc bound to 
have their fruits whether good or bad. -As one sows, so W'ill 
he reap.’ (B. 4-4-3-5}. 

The Upanishads contain very clear descriptions of the fruits 
in which the actions ripen and result. We get in them the 
mentions of the ‘heaven and hell’ or the ‘disine world and 
The lower destination'. 



3i8 glimpses of the vedic nation 

‘The places to which the ignorant and the unwise go are 
all dark and hapless.’ {Brihad.4.4.1 1). 

‘Those who have ruined themselves, they enter into spheres 
which are all clouded with blinding darkness without any 
sunshine.’ (Isha.3). 

‘When a soul discards this world, it first passes to the sphere 
of the winds; there the wind bores a whole as big as the 
chariot wheel for it to pass through; the soul then reaches the 
Solar sphere when the Sun gives a passage to the soul through 
which it makes its way to the Lunar sphere. From the Lunar 
sphere through another passage the soul crosses to a world 
which is dei’oid of any sorrow or joy, where there is no wind 
or snow and there it resides for ever.’ 

‘Those who reside in solitary silence in the forests and prac- 
tise penance with devotion and faith, their soul goes by the 
path of the Sun, above and above, whether their descendants 
offer them post-death rituals or not. The soul goes first from 
the Sun to the day, from the day to the brighter half, from the 
brighter half to the six months of the Uttarayan, from those 
six months to the Ayan, from Avan to the Sun, from the Sun 
to the Moon, and from the Moon to the lightning. There 
one divine being carries the soul to the Brahma. This is called 
the path of the gods, or the Brahma way. Those who take to 
this path have neved to repeat the cycle of life and death. . . •’ 
(Cliandogya 4-] 5-5-6)- 

‘Those who leave this world proceed to the Moon; for the 
Moon is the gateway to the heaven. If destined to return to 
this world, they come back with the showers, and according to 
their knowledge and actions are born in different species like 
germs, kites, fish, tigers, lions or human beings.’ (Kaushataki 1-2). 

The sum and substance of this whole Upanishadic thought 
is that the individual soul is immortal. As and when a being 
realises the true nature of the ‘Atma’, that moment he becomes 
free from all the vortex of births and deaths. That is the 
highest achievement to be coveted. Almost all the Upanishads 
fix the attention of a ‘mumukshu’, one who is endeavouring 
to realise perfect knowledge and total freedom, on the nature 
and truth of the ‘Atma’. The Brihad Aranyak says; ‘Search out 
this “Atma ’ ; meditate upon it; know it to the last and most 
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significant tiling . . . etc.’ Realisation of the self, the soul, is 
the most difficult and yet the most essential task in life. This 
‘Atma’ is in fact free of all the bonds and consequences of the 
actions of men, unconcerned with their merits and blemishes. 
That ‘Atma’ has to be found out. The ‘Atma’ does not depend 
upon the mortal frame, it can persist even without it and is 
not destroyed with it- The ‘Atma’ is all pervading and im- 
mortal, indestructible, and when one comes to realise his 
identity with that self, then one becomes brave beyond limits, 
goes beyond the sense of sorrow and joy. This ‘Atma’ is then 
beyond the ‘pran’ and the ‘man’ totally detached, absolutely 
independent from all things material. 

The theories about the soul ajid the body, the 
‘Atma’ and the ‘Sharir’, or as the temiinologv' calls the 
‘Kshetrajna’ and the ‘Kshetra’ had been perfected by the time 
of the Upanishads. From there the philosophy spread dotvn 
to other times and places. As has been said before, the Gita, 
the JJrahma Sutras and other philosophical treatises are but 
ciystallised epitomes of the definite but a bit disarranged 
thoughts, scattered over the whole field of the Upanishadic 
literature. With so varied and abundant expressions giving 
clues to the theories and trutlis discovered by the thinkers in 
the Upanishadic times, it is not only illogical but uncharitable- 
to allege that the Upanishadic philosophers had no definite 
thoughts oin the problems of life and death, the soul and the 
Universe. 

Now some scholars opine that these philosophical treatises 
belong to a period which is much posterior to the Vedic, in the 
latter of which, the people had yet not risen above their 
primitive nature-worship, or discarded their faith in purely 
physical joys ; and hence according to them they cannot be 
taken to be the adequate illustrations of their thoughts, i.e., of 
the Vedic people. It becomes therefore necessary to turn to 
the Vedas proper to satisfy these critics about the views of 
the Vedic people. In the Rig-Veda itself, one gets the glimpses 
of these thoughts of the ‘Kshetra and Kshetrajna’, having at- 
tained the stage of perfection. It can be shown that so many 
CQiicepls of the later Upanishadic philosopliy were actually 
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copied from the Vedic texts. For those who have not looked, 
into or ignored these passages, we present them here: 

There are sixteen hymns in the Rig-Veda which can be con- 
sidered as exclusively dealing with the metaphysical discussion 
about the ‘Atrna’. The thoughts are of course scattered over in 
a number of prayers and mantras all over the literature. If 
we can scan all these we gather the following fundamental 
theories which were almost commonly expressed by the Vedic 
sages and therefore must be presumed to have been universally 
recognised. The/ body is made of five elements; the “Atma” is 
independent of the physical body; the “Atma” travels round in 
various births through various forms according to the merits 
of his actions; the body composed of the five elements dissolves 
into them at the disappearance of the “Atma” ; the “Atma” is 
not a matter to be born and dead, is beginningless and has 
no end.’ These are the common ideas which were expressed by 
the Vedic metaphysicians in following words; — 

*rr 3(7^ % m *fr csir jit • 

‘O Agni, do not scorch out this our relative; do not add to 
his agonies; do not tear out his skin or the body; 

sridsil?: f tjjl qft i 

‘Do not blow out his body here and there, but burn it well 
so that you will be able to reach him to the forefathers; 

^1 3tgsdM t^df m ii 
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‘O Omnipotent Agni, when you burn him all right, do take 
him to the manes; for only when he realises his self-strength, 
he will be able to reach the shining gods; 

W: qr II 
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O dead friend, may the light in your eyes merge into the 
Sun; your vital breath into the wind; may you follow the sphere 
in the fulfilment of the law according to your “Dharma” and 
Karma ; or to the earth, or to the watery region, or if you 
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desire, may you go to th,e vegetable world, in your newest 
form; ' 

?ir % 3 rrdS^^; cfT^: q? trqj^ gS^ffl ^ II 

‘O Jata-Veda, may you heat that portion of this dead being 
which is eternal by your glowing flames^,' with your comfort- 
able vehicle, may you carry him to the land of those who have 
performed good deeds ; 

^51 g^: 3tT^ ?T: % 3TIS|fl: 1 

‘O Agni, this dead man, tvhose body has been offered by us 
into your flames, and who has been stirred by your natural 
strength, may you lift him up and convey him to the inanest 
may he wear on the garments of a new form; may he obtain 
all that he desired and did not get; may he' O Omniscient 
Agni, get a befitting body.’ (R.* 10-16). 

The term 'eternal portion — Ajo Bhag' is clear and points to 
the conviction of the Vedic sages that the ‘Atma’ is beyond 
the cycle of births and deaths. The idea ‘let the light in the 
eyes go to the Sun’ points to the knowledge of the Vedic 
thinkers that the body was composed of the five elements and 
that it dissolves again into them. The direction ‘follow your 
actions’ unmistakably indicates the view of the Vedic people 
that the individual-self follows the consequences of his actions. 
This is the famous Hindu ‘law of action', which, there is no 
dotibt from the above statement was fully known to the Rig- 
Vedic people who had left it as a legacv to the Upanishadic. 

The soul is immortal but has to manifest itself through some 
physical form and when it does that it naturally becomes conta- 
minated by the virtues and vices ‘guna-dharma’ — qualities and 
characteristics of that physical form. This can be clearlv read 
from the following hymns; 

‘That which pulsates with breath, which is always restive 
and sentient, always in ceaseless motion, or action, that resides 
in this abode of the body. This individual -self, follows for the 
lime being all the rules which, gotcrn mortal physical substances. 
There is here a wonderful phenomenon to see in the human 
body — the existence of an immortal soul in the cage of des- 
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tructible matter. The existence of the soul can be inferred 
from its actions and movements. Sometimes it goes ahead and 
sometimes it lags behind; but this immortal soul must always 
manifest itself only in the form of the physical bods. Both 
of them are so thoroughly united that svhatever they do they 
appear to do it together and with one spirit. So much so that 
the observers feel that it is the body that alone is moving or 
acting and they cannot disedneern the soul behind and under- 
neath the body.’ (Rig. 1-164, 30, 38). 

aiTT® SIf ^cl: I 
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Dr. Ketkar svhile admitting the existence in the Vedic litera- 
ture of these concepts, viz., the ‘law of action’, ‘the co-existence 
of the physical with the spiritual’ or the ‘sentient svith the 
material’, the ‘immortality of the soul’ and the ‘possibility of 
some other spheres’, does not accept that the \^edic people had 
any conviction about the theory of rebirth. He observes: 
‘The individual soul is involved in the cycle of rebiiths which 
has no stop and end. This concept so much fascinated the 
minds of the people in the later periods that it has become 
almost inseparable in their philosophy and etliics. But there 
is not even a trace of this concept in the Rig-Veda. From 
this we can see that the trends and directions of thought in 
the Rig-Vedic hymns are completely different from those in the 
literature of the later periods.’ 

(Jnana Kosh: Second Part, p. 30) 

The above view of Dr. Ketkar is not conect and can be 
disproved on the ground of Rig-Vedic hymns. The hymn, 
number 164, of the Rig-Veda is clear enough to show the hol- 
lowness of the inference drawn by Dr. Ketkar. This whole 
hymn in fact comprises the views of the Rig-Vedic metaphysi- 
cians in regard to the individual soul. Professor Ranade has 
taken this hymn to satisfy all the objectors on the above 
subject. He w’rites: ‘We have one very characteristic hymn of 
the Rig-Veda which, we fear, has not been noticed with even 
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a tithe of the attention which it really deserves. Ignoring the 
meaning which Roth, Bothlingk and Geldner have found in at 
least the two verses of the hymn, it is strange that people keep 
saying that the idea of transmigration is not to be found in the 
Rig-Veda. The hymn we refer to is the great riddle hymn of 
the Rig-Veda I: i6t. It consists of fifty-two \erses and breathes 
throughout a sceptico-mystical atmosphere. It says that He 
who made all this does not himself probably know its real 
nature, and it sets such a high price on the mystical knowledge 
which it glorifies that any one who conies to be in possession 
of this knowledge, so the hymn proclaims, may be said to be 
his father’s father. In spite of the Herakleitean style in which 
the whole hymn has been composed, in spite of the fact that 
it contains, allusions to such various conceptions as those of 
the Fire, the Cow and the Calf, and the First-born of the Law, 
a psychological vein is ever present through the whole hymn, 
and among other things, the “two birds , namely the individual 
soul and the universal soul make it unmistakable that the poet 
is darkly expressing, in his metaphorical way, ,his ideas about 
the nature of soul and the relation between the individual 
and universal souls. For example the poet asks us, who has 
ever seen th.e precise mode in which the boneless soul, the 
very life-blood and informing spirit of the earth, comes to 
inhabit a bony tenement? And if a man did not see this him- 
self, who has ever moved out of himself and gone to the wise 
man to receive illumination on it i Then the seer says cate- 
gorically that this breathing, speedful and moving life principle 
is firmly established inside these tenements of clay. Moreover 
he tells us that the immortal principle, conjoined with the 
mortal one, moves backwards and forwards, by virtue of its 
natural power; but the wonder of it is that the poet goes on 
to say that the mortal and immortal elements keep moving 
ceaselessly in opposite directions, with the result that the 
people are able to see the one, but are unable to see the other. 
These two verses were regarded by Roth and Bothlingk and 
Geldner as against Oldenberg to have supplied sufficient 
evidence as to the proof of the existence of the idea of trans- 
migration in the Rig-Veda, as they righth thought that the 
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verses tell us that the soul is a inoiing, speedful life-principle 
which comes and goes, moves backwards and forwards, comes in 
contact with the body and then moves from it in the opposite 
direction'. ' I’he culminating point of the whole doctrine is 
reached when the poet tells us that he himself saw (probably 
with his mind's eye), the guardian of the body, moving un- 
erringly by backward and forward paths, clothed in collected 
and diffusive splendour and that it kept on returning fre- 
quently inside the mundane regions. That this “guardian” is 
no other than the soul may be seen from the way in which 
verse 31 follows immediately on verse 30 which mentions the 
■‘breathing, speedful, moving life-principle; ” moreover the fre- 
quentative (varivarti) tells us the frequency of the soul's return 
to this world.’ 

(Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, pp. 149, 150, 

15c 152) 

The pertinent verses from the hymn deserve to be marked 
specially ; Sage Dirghatamas who has put in the- hymn so many 
riddles before the philosophers to solve, says: ‘I have realised 
that the individual soul which is bound to assume some phy- 
sical form appears in his usual manner here in this world and 
disappears from it. The soul appears in association and dis- 
appears with separation from the body repeatedly round and 
round (31). The soul does not know him who created him; 
because he who keeps a constant watch over him is concealed 
from him; because of that non-realisation this individual soul 
which gets wrapped in the rvomb of the mother in the form of 
an embryo" is always plunged in a sea of misery (32). I have 
not yet realised that all that is, is but my own self; and hence 
bound by my own mental ignorance 1 am confounded and 
ever in motion in quest. But when the sentient consciousness 
which flows from the eternal and ultimate truth entered with- 
in me, since then this divine knowledge and speech rose in 
me.’ (i-i6q-37) 

It comes to this that the fundamental concepts regarding 
the individual soul, its absolute distinction and difference from 
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the physical mortal frames, the various organs and aspects 
which make the latter, its omnipotencv in all that is seen 
round in the universe, and its identity with the universal soul, 
etc., concepts which represent the views of the Bharatiya 
philosophy in regard to the subjects like the matter and spirit 
the soul and the body, etc. had been fullv thought out, and 
evolved to perfection in the Vedic period as such, as can be 
seen from the above references. If the individual soul has 
to carry on this merrv-go-round of births and deaths it is 
only on account of its non-realisation of its true self, which 
ignorance involves it into a course of actions svhich in their 
turn according to the law of action drag the soul into this 
world and make it suffer the goixl or bad consequences until 
it does come to realise its true self and become free once for 
all from the ceaseless round of births and deaths. It will be 
noticed that there was nothing which was added in the Upa- 
nishadic period to these basic concepts. What the Upa- 
nishadic thinkers did svas merely to systematise the Vedic 
thought and give it a finer expression and explanation so as to 
bring it within the reach and understanding of common 
intellect. 

If thus it is accepted that the Vedas do disclose that there 
was evolved a considerable and highly logical theory about the 
subject of the body and individual soul, it mav further be 
asked, had the problems of. the Universe and the universal soul 
also been thought out and solved by the Vedic sages? What 
was the general thought of the Vedic people in regard to the 
riddles of the universe and the maker of the same ? 

There are innumerable deities mentioned in the Vedas. In fact 
a majority of the hvmns of the Rig-Veda. are pravers in praise 
of these deities and godheads. If the Vedic people conceived 
so many individual gods and godheads, how could thev pos- 
sibly conceive a fundamental unity and reconcile their belief 
in the pantheon with the monotheistic thought which came to 
be evolved in the later Upanishadic period? It is really unrea- 
sonable to doubt that the Vedic thinkers who know so much 
about the individual soul should be so much ignorant about 
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the universal soul or the one ultimate Almighty as the Creator 
of this Universe. For those who h,a\e to be satisfied with actual 
evidence on this issue w'e now turn to present all that is avail- 
able and which is indeed abundant to throw clear light on the 
thoughts and beliefs of the Vedic people in regard to the more 
important problem of the Universal soul, and the great ‘cause 
of all causes’, the Almighty. 



CHAPTER XIII 


PARAMATMA— THE UNIVERSAL SOUL IN THE 
VEDIC PHILOSOPHY 

There exists more misunderstanding about the Vedic 
thoughts on the Paramatma or the Universal Soul than what 
we have examined about the individual soul. Instead of ac- 
cepting what theories the literature of the period propounds 
and establishes, it has become an unaccountable habit -with the 
Bharatiya research scholars who have been very much under 
the influence of the Western thought and methods to pervert 
and misinterpret the original texts to suit their preconceived 
axioms. Whv otherwise an intelligent scholar like Dr. Ketkar 
should discover the beginnings of agnosticism in so clear and 
conclusive a hymn like the ‘Nasadiya’ which is unmistakably 
a hymn on the doctrine of ‘monotheism’ — ‘adwait’ ? How 
irresistible is the temptation of this confounding method has 
to be onlv imagined? We now propose to review the concept 
of the Universal Soul according to traditional interpretation in 
the l^panishads first. .-Vfter that we shall turn to the thoughts 
of the Vedic sages in regard to this aspect of inquirv so that 
we .‘•hall be able to say if the Vedic thought was in anv wav 
different or primitive from the Upanishadic. 

The Bhagwat Gita describes this universe as the manifest- 
middle. The primary element or the original matter of this 
manifested universe is the unrevealed or unmanifested and 
the end or the conclusion of it is also a dissolution in the 
imperceptible infinite. The Universe which is in the un- 
manifested state in the beginning and in the end, manifests 
itself for a while in the middle. In this universe there is ever 
present a duality, the matter and spirit, the subject and object 
of enjoyment, or in other sense the subject and object of 
knowledge, the knower and the knowable thing. The Bhara- 
tiya philosophers consider this strife between the dualitv as the 
prime cause of this whole manifestation in the form of the 
wide universe. This constant flow or the play of duality of 
the matter and spirit has been adjudged to be beyond any 
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knowledge of its beginning, and it follows without anv end. 
The Gita reveals the nature, the function and motives of the 
counter elements in the dualitv as follows; — 

‘The Purush and the Prakrit! are both without a beginnino; but 
the transformations and their qualities are the products of. the 
Prakriti (XIII- 19). This physical bodv and the organs in it are 
the creations of the Prakriti, which is its cause; while the 
Pmush is there to taste the jovs and .sorrows’ (XIIT20). 

It is all very well to tell the common intellects that this 
play between the dualitv is without anv beginning. What it 
actually means is that no human intellect can count or imagine 
ivhen the game must have started. Nevertheless, a scientific in- 
tellect cannot be silenced with such a hypothesis or presump- 
tion of ignorance. And that genius of human intellects which 
refuses to be silenced or be satisfied with such an ignorant 
presumption asserts; 

‘If it is logical and scientific to reach to the Prakriti as the 
source of all the diversities in the universe as the Sankhvas 
and other dualists, resort to, then, it is illogical for the same 
reasons to stop at that. And then if ive arc to inquire into the 
cause of this dualitv of the Purush and Prakriti, we must reach 
to .some one unity of element from which the dualitv must have 
started. It must therefore be presumed that bevond and 
beneath this dualitv of the Purush and Prakriti. there exists 
some prime element which is eternal, immortal but unmani- 
fested and which is the source of the dualitv manifesting in the 
universe. It is out of the will-power of this primarv element 
that the matter sets in motion. The matter is, bv its very in- 
herent nature, qualitative and quantitative. Whatever is 
material, i.e.. qualified or can be measured in quantity is des- 
tructible and perishable. But the prime source or the element 
which is the cause of all causes must be ahsolutelv devoid of 
all limitations of quality and quantitv, end or beginning, in 
which all that is manifest and qualified must dissolve. It is 
only that which persists, that is the real, eternal and all per- 
vading principle from which the universe rises. Bhagwat Gita 
reveals this truth as follows; — 

That Sanatan eternal element, which is bevond, but at 
the root of all that is manifest and unmanifest, persists even 
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after the eleineiits dissolve and disappear. There are two 
varieties of the Purush: one is that which manifests, moves 
and disappears and the other is that tvhich lies hidden behind. 
But the real supreme Purush is different from these both. 
That reality is called the Supreme Self or the Universal Soul. 
It is that unmanifested supreme element which pervades the 
whole universe and sustains it. That entity which is bevond 
the transformable and the unmanifest — ^tvhich is identified 
with Me, the Supreme Soul, is called in common parlance 
and in the Vedas as the Supreme Being. This whole objective 
universe which is merely the manifestation of that Supreme 
Brahma tvhich permeates in it, is indeed eternal and indestruc- 
tible. That real element which is at the bottom of everything 
that is visible and invisible is beyond anybody's power to des- 
troy. O, Arjun, the conqueror of the physical world. I tell 
you there is nothing beyond that, that is INIyself. .As a com- 
mon string runs through all the beads of a rosary, this whole 
universe is woven rou'nd Me. It is I who have manifested this 
Universe and it is I who permeate through it. All that matter 
and elements which you see around are entwined in me.’ 

(Gita 8-20, 15-16, 17, 18; 2-17, 7-7, 9-4) 

^ ^1% #5 ^ II 

II 

Srfff: I 

^ |3^^; II 

ar^sftjf ^ 3^fm: ii 

^ II 

J# JffSpmt II 

*l3n I 
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The sum total of all this metaphysical thinking is that in 
the view of Bharatiya philosophers, there is only one ultimate 
realit\ that persists and that is nothing other than the Supreme 
Brahma about which all that can be said is that it exists. If 
all the names and forms which shroud this underlying reality 
are brushed aside for a while then it can be very clearly realised 
that nothing remains behind except the existence of. that omni- 
potent element. That Supreme Brahma or the universal soul 
is the only real thing. All other things which subsist on it are 
not real, nor have any independent existence. That sovereign, 
all-pervading reality, or the Brahma, as it is called, is one 
homogeneous principle, unique and self-dependent, and self- 
conscious. That reality being without a second, ihere is 
nothing in the universe besides it or different from it. That 
alone is the reality, all the rest merelv unreal illusions. The 
distinction between the seer, the sight and site (view), etc., are 
merely illusions caused by ignorance about their identity. All 
the three are in ultimate analysis one and identical, with the 
illusions caused by ignorance about their identity. All the 
three are in ultimate analysis one and identical, with the 
great reality. The ‘Para Brahma’ is the prime cause of all this 
universe including the living and the lifeless objects. The 
Para Brahma is also the fountain of all the energv and light 
obtaining in the Universe. It is in fact the essence of everv- 
thing. 

If such is the Supreme cause of the universe, a chain of 
questions naturally rises. If it is indeed true that the Supreme 
cause pervades everywhere, then- how could the Universe, which 
is qualified, destructible, perishable, limited and diverse in its 
forms and qualities, could be produced from a cause which is 
indestructible, without the limitations of quality and quantity, 
and eternal, beyond bounds of time, and direction, self- 
dependent and homogeneous ? For it is the law of causation 
that the effect inherits the qualities of the cause. It s never 
observed that a cause can produce an effect completely different 
in character, and qualities from it. 

The objection seems to be indeed very logical but the 
Bharatiya metaphysicians have presented a very satisfactory 
explanation to the same. They say that this law of causation. 
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namely like cause like effect, or the theory of causation 
as propounded by the Samkhva philosophers, is true only when 
the cause and effect belong to the species or categories. It 
cannot hold true in case of different categories. For instance 
the real but qualityless ‘Nirguna’ ‘Parabrahma’ is the cause 
and the unreal but qualified universe is the effect. The cause 
and effect the ‘Parabrahma’ and the ‘universe’ are not the same 
categories. Where only the first thing, the cause is real, while 
the second, the effect namely the universe is totally unreal, 
merely an illusion, how can the law of causation be 
applicable ? The Bharatiya philosophers have explained the 
riddle by assuming that the world is all unreal and an 
illusion. If once it is confessed that the Moon is one and 
without a second, how can there be a scope for the law 
of causation to creep in to explain the innumerable reflections 
of the single Moon ? Is there not a difference between the real 
nature and form of the Moon determined by the scientists 
and those seen by naked eyes dr alluded to by poets ? Then 
where is the difficulty in holding that pure ‘Supreme Brahma' 
as the real thing and its manifestation in the form and name 
of the universe as merely an illusion perceived by inefficient 
and ignorant senses with their limited powers ? Is it not 
observed that different senses impute different names and 
forms on the self-same inconvertible objects and deceive them- 
selves by a delusion of diversity? It is not necessarv that there 
must be something in the original object to give rise to 
such a delusioln. Let us assume for a while that we get some 
other sixth sense; and imagine what will be the consequence 
in regard to our knowledge of the universe. There is 
no doubt that the Universe will appear to us somewhat or 
much more different from what it is to-day. If bv some 
chance the power of perception in our eyes increases as high 
as the X-ray, then, will not the universe which w’e see wnth 
our bare and weak eyes to-day, assume quite a novel shape? 
And if by chance that power of sight as high as the X-rav 
stays with us, then undoubtedly all our current definitions of 
things, their shapes, forms and names will undergo a change; 
our concepts will change ; new standards of compari- 
son will arise ; quite a different set of measures and 
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values of our ideas of the beauty of form of the 
human and the material world will replace the present 
one. There are two views of lookinp;^ at things, one the 
common sense view or the pragmatic, and the other the 
scientific view. The modern scientists affirm that the real forms 
of things in the univ'erse are nothing else than the combina 
tiogis of atoms and electrons ceaselessly in motion with a speed 
which is beyond the power of human brain to compute or 
imagine. They tell us that light and sound are nothing other 
than the frequency of the motion of these electrons in a given 
original element. Sound and light are convertible. They 
now assert that there is nothing in this universe which can be 
said to be lifeless and steady; but that everything that is, is 
oniv the motion, which is the ultimate cause of the human 
bodv, the organs of senses and actions, the brain and all other 
parts. What difference we witness is merely an illusion caused 
by the sequence of time and the frequency of motion. This is 
in short the current scientific theory’. But how much of this 
can be realised with our naked and aidless eyes? It may also 
be asked, that knowing the scientific truth can we make it 
the base of our social behaviour! Man moves in the society 
with a broad common sense attitude and keeping before his 
eyes a pragmatic view point. But when the question conies as 
to what is truth, then of course we have no other course but 
to resort to the scientific view-point, namely, the motion of 
the electrons. There is no limit to the man’s penetration into 
the depths of science, and in the current days, when this 
scientific research is going on at such a high speed and 
adding to our knowledge such a bundle of startling facts about 
the universe, that it is inevitable but to accept the condition 
that the original real is different from the apparent illusion. 
This apparent illusion does not in the least or in any way affect 
the original reality, because the illusion is the result of causes 
according to the ‘Vivarta’ theorists, quite different from the real, 
which truth also does not require to be doubted or challenged. 
In the explanation of this svstem of thought then, the apparent 
cause of the objective universe, namely, the three-fold ‘Maya’, 
matter, or ithe ‘Prakriti’ is not anything absolute and independent 
from the real Supreme Brahma, but purely an imputation on 
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it in the form of an illusion aeated by the senses of a 
sentient being which are incapable of understanding the whole 
truth. Once this key-thought is grasped well, it will be easv 
to understand how the Bharatiya philosophers have explained 
the manifestation of and the multiplication in the universe 
according to the law of causation. 

The universe, when it stands before us for analysis presents 
its two aspects, namely, the names and forms so innumerable 
and diverse, and the real substance beyond and beneath the 
saeen of these names and forms. Of these two the first, 
namely, the pierceptible physical universe of names and forms 
is called by the Bharatiya philosophers as the ‘Saguna Maya’, 
the qualitative universe or the ‘Prakriti’ ; and the other which 
is imperceptible but more real and basic, and absolute, and 
different from the apparent, is called the eternal ‘Para Brahma’. 
Having asserted that this Supreme Reality bein.g the 
only eternal dement, the Bharatiya philosophy further 
expounds that the whole field, the subject of percep- 
tion and knowledge which is called the Kshetra is un- 
real, merely an illusion, a ‘Maya’ ; and that the ‘Kshetrajna’ 
the individual soul belongs to the category of the Supreme 
Soul. In their thought, the individual soul is identical with 
the Universal or the Supreme Soul ; or rather it is more cor- 
rect to say that there is nothing in this universe or beyond it 
except this ‘Self’, identified with the Universal Soul, or the 
‘Supreme Being’. Lord Srikrishna affirms this in the Gita as 
follows : — 

i 

a? ii 

51 sr n 

‘It is a fraction of “My Being”, that assumes the form of 
an individual soul in the universe and attracts towards it and 
gets wrapped up into, the six senses including the mind. 
(Gita 15-7). But this soul, being beyond birth or death and 
devoid of qualities or any character though encased in the 
human body which acts, is absolutely functionless and in reality 
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does not get contaminated or bound by the consequences of 
actions. (Gita 13-31). The Sun illuminates the whole universe; 
so also this Soul, the master of the body, all alone and by 
itself enlivens and enlightens the field, the Kshetra.’ 

(Gita XIII-33). 

3l*ir fi*r I 

^ ei«rf vti^a ii 

In conclusion, it can be affirmed as the most fundamental 
and the most significant concept of the Bharatiya philosophy 
that the Supreme Being is the only one, homogeneous, eternal 
indestructible element, the ultimate reality, that exists all 
throughout, and persists through the unmanifested and mani- 
fested universe, whether living or lifeless and that the indivi- 
dual soul which comes to occupy the individual forms and 
names as the master for a time being, which is otherwise termed 
as the ‘ego’ is, as much the same and identical with that 
Supreme Soul, which pervades the entire existence as a drop 
of nectar is identical with a sea of it. In other words, one 
Omnipotent Reality pervades through everything living or life- 
less, manifest or unmanifest and that is the Supreme Being. 
Many Western philosophers have now begun to appreciate 
the validity of this Bharatiya concept. Dr. Whitehead reiterates 
the theory of the Gita when he says: ‘All things are entwined 
in me like the beads of a rosary, through which a common 
string runs to sustain them.’ 

This theoF)' of the Bharatiya philosophy has stood unchal- 
lenged, unrepudiated for all these centuries in the world. The 
truth is that all that we see and all that which we do not see 
but exists is the one reality, conscious and self-content. The 
waves of water are not different from the substance of water. 
So also the names and forms are not different from the real 
substance which underlies them. The universe and the uni- 
versal soul are identical in the thought of the Bharatiya philo- 
sophy. It is the Supreme Reality that jjersists and crea.tes 
illusions in the form of this perceptible universe. 

This fine and perfectly developed theory of the Bharatiya 
philosophy which can be traced from the Rig-Vedic days down 
to the modern times can give us a correct glimpse of how the 
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seeds of thought were sown right in the Vedic literature. How 
that eternal principle manifests itself in so diverse forms, has 
been very lucidly explained by one of the gifted philosophers 
of modern Bharat. Aravinda Ghosh has observed, ‘spirit has 
become matter by crystallisation, self-limitation and exclusive 
concentration. A movement of evolution has made the spirit 
terminate into matter. A return journey, evolution, would 
make matter culminate in spirit.’ This cryptic essence of his 
thoughts on the nature of the universe add its relation with 
the Universal Soul has behind it the whole background and 
support of the centuries of Bharatiya philosophy. To come 
to this conclusion after a personal experience, the Yogi 
Aravinda had to perform a penance for his whole life. The 
other great soul who could be acclaimed as one who had rea- 
lised self-knowledge is Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. He also 
harps on the same truth. In his gossips and gospels, there are 
innumerable passages which can be quoted to illustrate this 
concept of the Bharatiya philosophy. If it is said that this 
evolution or the perfect expression of the essence of Bharatiya 
philosophy is possible oply now in the modern days of 
scientific enquiry and knowledge but was unimaginable in the 
bygone ages, it is not very correct; for we find that in the past 
centuries, almost in every century, there has been some out- 
standing personality, sage or an ascetic, a saint or a f>oet, a 
philosopher or a theologian, who has dived into the depths of 
secrets of the universe and the eternal reality behind it. Ram- 
das, fukaram, Tulshidas, Jnyaneshwar and so many others 
have bequeathed the experiences of their lives for the posterity 
to follow. There is not a difference of even a word or a dot 
between the experiences and expressions of these great masters 
in their realisation of the secrets of life and those of their 
ancient predecessors. 

Bhagwan Shankaracharya the greatest exponent of Monism 
of course stands supreme amongst all the philosophers of the 
world up to the present day in the matter of self-realisation 
and perfect exposition of the truth. In his inestimable unique 
contribution to world philosophical thought accomplished in 
so short a life-time, he had declared to the world that 
the ‘Brahma is the only real thing and all else is mere illusion’. 
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Shankarachar)a is removed trom the Upanishadic days by 
centuries but there is not the slightest difference or variation 
between the views which he propounds and the Upanishadic 
theories. There are critics who object that the theory of illu- 
sion, the ‘Mayavad’, propounded by Shankaracharya has no 
place in the Upanishads. Prof. Ranade in his famous ‘Survey 
of the Upanishadic Philosophy' has given a silencing reply to 
the critics. He says: ‘one of the chief ways in which an attempt 
is generally, made to trace the source of the doctrine of Maya 
in the Upanishads is to find out a concordant reference to a 
word like Maya, and to argue therefrom as to the presence or 
otherwise of that doctrine in the Upanishads. Such a pro- 
cedure is an entirely ridiculous one, in as much as it finds the 
existence of a doctrine like that of Maya in words rather than 
in ideas. To find out whether the doctrine of Maya is present 
in the Upanishads or not, we must examine the ideology of the 
Upanishads, and see whether this effort is sufficient justification 
for saying that the doctrine is to be met with that. We shall 
see that in the sequel to this chapter, that there are definite 
traces of that doctrine to be met with in Upanishadic litera- 
ture, and that so far from Shankar having fabricated a new 
conception altogether, or having owed it to the influence of the 
nihilistic school of thought, he may be definitely said to have 
gone back to the Upanishads to find his inspiration there, and 
as may be fit for a true thinker and philosopher, to have ela- 
borated it out of the incohate mass supplied to him by the 
Upanishads. Our conclusion therefore is that Shankaracharya 
only elaborated the ideas that he found in Upanishads and 
wove them into the contexture of his Advaitic philosophy.’ 
(p. 324). 

It is not necessary, though possible to assemble here all the 
evidence from different Upanishads in support of the one con- 
sistent thought which runs through all of them. Yet we shall 
cite here some passages to give a broad idea of the Upanishadic 
chain of thoughts on the subject. 

The Ishavasya Upanishad says: — 
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?it#g =qictTijf sr II 

ct5i JTff : i;ft^ tTq;?qfrgq?2iiT: ii 

g s^nqiqra^fi i 

^4^nqr qftij: gniwi: ii 

ciTq x^qfi3 ??5Tqirk ?5q ii 

'Thai “Para Brahma” is a perfecl whole ; this limited or 
modified Brahma is also full and perfect ; this modified 
Brahma rises from that perfect limitless Brahma ; though 
for a while it drops out separate from the infinite one ; 

yet it never loses its character of fullness and perfection (i). 

The person who sees his own self in all other objects and 

souls outside himself, and all other things as identified with 

his own self, never hates or despises others (6). When all things 
and lives are identified with, one’s own self, when self-knowledge 
dawns upon a man and he begins to realise the identity of 
one’s self with all the souls, how can he be disturbed by affec- 
tion or sorrow (7). Thtii soul, the ultimate reality, pervades 
all around us; that is pure, absolute, devoid of any form or 
name, unbroken into pieces, that is one composite whole but 
infinite, uncontaminaied with the vices and blemishes of ignor- 
ance, free from all the consequences of merit and sin, omni- 
scient, omnipotent, supremely best, and being the self-born, 
that essence of freedom, the Supreme Being assigns to Praja- 
pati the objects according to their deserts, according to the law 
of cause and effect, action and its fruits (8). Truth is con- 
cealed in this universe in a golden vessel; it is necessarv to in- 
voke the grace of God to lift up the golden vessel and allow 
the truth to be seen.’ (The veil that screens the truth or the 
vessel that contains it is here described as arolden. Beino- so 
dazzling bright, it tempts the mind of the onlooker and rivets 
his attention on itself with the result that the man forgets to 
look for the real thing, the truth. God’s grace is necessarv to 
lift the veil and reveal the truth. The moral is: let us not be 
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dazzled by the golden appearances of veils and vessels, bodies 
and objects of joy — everything that glitters is not gold; let us 
look for the truth behind the veil and the vessel). 

Thus it has been seen that there is a consistency and identity 
of thoughts throughout the experiences and expressions of the 
Bharatiya philosophers right from Aravinda and Rainakrishna 
back to Shri Shankaracharya, and to the remote Upanishadic 
sages. What the ancient sages discovered in their lonely medi- 
tations in forests, they handed over as a legacy of thought to 
be scientifically refined, which Shankaracharya and others (to 
some extent), did in a matchless manner, leaving nothing to be 
desired more. Now we will try to see whether this trend of 
thought can be discovered in the Rig-Vedic literature. It is 
our belief that the Vedic s.ages had realised the secrets and given 
expression to their experiences in the Rig-V'edic hvmns. In fact 
it is that knowledge of the Rig-Vedic thinkers which became 
the base and a background for the moulding of the 
social and cultural life of the Bharativa people. Any 
impartial purvetor who l<x)ks at ' this unbroken (hain of the 
ethical and the metaphysical thought will have to admit that 
the structure of the Bharatisa society and the etincal base of 
its social life rests ujxm the deep foundations of the firm and 
doubtless principles, which the Rig-\'edic sages had laid down. 
We have already extunined the thoughts sctutered in the vast 
Vedic literature alxnit the ‘field of kuoivledge’ and the 
‘knower’, ‘the body and the soul’. Let us now try to find out 
what the sages perceived and thought of the universe and the 
universal soul or the ‘Supreme Being’ and his manifestation 
in the form of this universe. 'Lhat will help us to determine 
the philosophy and the principles which governed the life of 
the Vedic nation. 

^Ve find in the Rig-Veda the descriptions and invocations 
of a horde of godheads. The Rig-Vedic sages look to these 
deities with awe and wonder. They describe them in super 
relative terms. \Vho are these godheads ? We shall certainly 
discuss this later on. For the present we only observe that what 
some people regard the Rig-Vedic gods to be merely as riddles 
of unresolved phenomenon in nature is due to a lack of proper 
understanding of their significance and functions. There is 
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no doubt that the moment we open a page of Rig-Veda a 
number of godheads stand before us. There is also no doubt 
that the Vedic people had created a pantheon, or a galaxy of 
gods and demi-gods in their life. It is on this ground argued 
that the first stage of the Vedic philosophy was a belief in 
multi-gods and in course of time the godheads began to drop 
out from their thoughts resulting in the end in the realisation 
of one element as a Supreme Being. Such a hypothesis is, we 
say totally, without any logic behind it. For it can be shown 
that even when the Vedic singer offers his prayers to a number 
of gods, and invites half-a-dozen godheads with the offer of his 
oblations of the Soma juice, he has a conviction that behind 
all of them there is one eternal reality persisting. He is sure 
about the one principle which runs through everything by 
any number of names he mav invoke them. He has never any 
doubt that beneath and behind the diversity of matter, names 
and forms of the various gods, there is an identical homogeneous 
unity. The hymn which we have already referred to tells us as 
follows ; — 

‘The one reality is called by different names like Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni; and it is also said this is the Garut bird with 
fine wings. But the fact is behind all these, there is only one 
Truth — the Real thing — which the learned Brahmanas call as 
Agni, Yama, Matarishwa, etc.’ (Rig-Veda 1-164-46). 

If the following hymns are read carefully, it will not be very 
difficult to gather the views of the Vedic people in regard to 
the problems of the Supreme Being and the Universe, and 
man’s relation and place in it. The sixth mantra of the famous 
hymn 164, in the first Mandal observes: 

31: CIW3I CRI ^ ir^q; II 

‘I have really no knowledge in regard to these questions; I 
am an ignorant fellow; with a curiosity to know all this from 
those who understand the problems, I ask them, if it is not a 
fact that there is some unity and oneness in that Supreme 
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Being, who has created all these six W'orlds and who sustains 
them.’ 

The third mantra of the forty-second hymn in the fourth 
Mandal says: — - 

I??: 3 

(fi^) (|i^) gs^% i 

(5i&) II 

‘Indra is myself; Varuna is myself; the two sphcTcs so wide in 
expanse, so deep in depth, and so enchanting standing by their 
own greatness are indeed my own manifestations; and it is I as 
the Creator, knowing everything, have set the spheres in the 
universe in motion and keep them moving for ever. 
(Rig. IV, 42 , 3). 

Then look at that famous mantra from the tenth Mandal 
which is regarded as the corner-stone of the Hindu socitil order, 
a land-mark in the history of the Vedic people in regard to 
the evolution of their concept of the society and the nation. 
The hymn which is called the prayer of the Turush’ is, for all 
it signifies, a bold and beautiful, and at the same time a wliole 
concept of the nation. The prayer recites: 

5^: giianfi i 

3W: ^ ^ 1 

3d 8igdSdR!I II 

qdldRL SIW Sid: ^ g^; i 

qi^; sRji mr sRJdH ii 

Rqra; ^ ^ g^: 3?^ spqqci: 3^: • 

dd: SldHJTd; ?lI^dH5r^ (f^) Slfil II 

‘That Purush (nation-personality) has thousand heads, 
thousand eyes, thousand feet. That Purush envelops the whole 
sphere and still outreaches (out-remains) by the figures. All 
that we see around is that Supreme Being, all that which once 
existed and indeed all that w'hich will come to exist in future. 
That Purush is really the Master of immortality, (i.e., the 
unique condition) which is not subject to age, decay, and 
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death, he is the one all over — lord of also the world that t^ows 
with food; (2). 

That Purush is by far greater than all this greatness of his 
around us which we witness and experience: for all this objec- 
tive universe is merely a fourth of that infinite being, and the 
three other parts which are as infinite and eternal are in the 
Divine reality outside and Ijcyond this physical appearance (3). 

‘Thus this Supreme Being which is indicated bs that three- 
fourths of, the eternal existence appears here in the fourth part 
in the form of the perceptible Universe made up of all that 
is sentient and living which grows and sustains on food, and 
all that which lies dormant without it (that is animate and 
inanimate) all this he contains in liimself.’ (Rig. X. 90. 1-4). 

Dirghamtamas the talented inquirer, further says: ‘It is said 
that the Supreme Being creates and sustains all this world. 
But who has seen that Supreme Being ivithout any bones, 
frame or form, being born or sustaining this universe which is 
physical? Can I ask where was all this matter and spirit, the 
constituents w'hich go to make this Universe, when the 
‘Supreme Being’ ivas born? Has any one seen or gone to ask 
that Supreme Lord tvho is said to know’ all these things ? 
(Rig-Veda 1-164-4). 

The same Rishi further on narrates: ‘I see two enchanting 
w’inged comrades sitting on the branch of a tree : they have 
charming wings ; they are iii love with each other; one of the 
pair is enjoying the relishing fruit of the tree, and the other 
keeps on looking w'ith full glee at the sight of it.’ 

(R * 1. 164, 20). 

The sage concludes by expressing his self-realisation that the 
great sustainer of the Universe ‘from whom the joy of im- 
mortality which the birds inherit, and enjoy, and ivhich thev 
illustrate is Himself enshrined in him.’ (Rig-Veda i. 164, 21). 
(The example of the birds illustrates the relation between the 
individual and the Universal, one engrossed in action — eating, 
the other enjoying the sight of it). 
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Instances can be multiplied to show the thoughts of the 
Vedic philosopheis which even in the ver^' early stages appear 
to have been fully evolved. They had come to final and un- 
faltering convictions about the nature of the universe, the 
character of the individual soul, and the truth of the ultimate 
reality, the ‘Supreme Being’. There is hardly any difference bet- 
ween these thoughts of the Vedic sages and the later Upanishadic 
philosophy. In fact it can be asserted without the least chance 
of contradiction or refutation that the fundamental principles 
of the Bharatiya metaphysics had been almost perfected by the 
Vedic sages themselves, and that there is nothing new or previ- 
ously unsaid which the later thinkers added. ^Vhat they did 
was to put the scattered Vedic ideas in a scientific and logical 
terminology. If this is generally true, there are indeed original 
verses and hymns which could not be improved upon by the 
Upanishadic thinkers and they had therefore to adopt them 
without the slightest change of a comma or a stop. Take for 
instance the Nasadiya .Siikta. This Sukta has so thoroughly 
and faultlessly presented all the principles in such a systematic 
manner and an elegant poetic diction that the later Upanishads 
had to adopt them bodily in their theories. We cannot pass 
over this Sukta as it crystallises the Vedic view about cosmogony. 
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‘Then in the begin^iing, there was no Asat — naught; there 
was also no Sat — aught; there w'as not the space or atmosphere 
beyond this Sat — the Universe. Under the circumstance how 
can we say as to what had covered what ? Where could that 
be said to have been occupied ? For whom could it be said 
to have done so ? Could it be said that there was that wide 
and deep expanse of water even? (1) 

‘There was nothing like death then, naturally even the 
thought of immortality was not there; (death is a condition 
inevitable with the physical creation, but when it is said that 
there was no physical universe at all there was no idea of death 
logically, in fact everything was eternal, immortal; there was 
nothing like death to distinguish as there svas one 
infinite reality without name, form, or frame). Then there 
was no division of time like night and day, for there was no 
measure or means to determine and differentiate between one 
time and the other. (It is the Sun that makes the division of 
time in night and day, but when it is said that the Sun was 
not there nor the space nor the stars, etc., naturally time as an 
element did not exist). ^Vhatevcr then was, was all one and 
unique, living by its own light, and breathing without breath 
or wind, merely a conscious element. Besides or besond that 
there was nothing anywhere. (2). 

‘Then there was all darkness, all water, all space, all were 
enveloped by the illusion of that, which they call the Supreme 
Brahma, which later on assumed different forms and frames 
and manifested itself.’ (3). 

‘7‘he seed in the mind of that Supreme Being, the will to 
create, became the first beginning, the cause of the creation ; 
that was the bridge between eternal reality, which was invisible 
and the universe which became perceptible. This is the con- 
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sidered conclusion of these gifted seers; who have thought of 
the problem of the Universe, and its Creator.’ (4) 

‘These rays or strings (of desire of the Supreme Being) came 
as links between; being links they were at all ends below and 
above (the fertile will); conceived and produced; their potency 
became manifest in this Universe ; their power permeated 
beyond it.’ (5) 

‘Who indeed know.s how this visible universe expanded itself 
so wide and wherefrom ? Who can explain this in more 
explicit and understandable words ? Who in fact knows this 
for certain? Even the gods are post-creation! Who can then 
vouch wherefrom the universe wns created ?’. (6) (Note the can- 
did expressions of doubts of the poet. Note also his startling 
view of the rise of the concept of God after the creation). 

‘This universe manifested and expanded this-wise from this, 
or that-wise from that, was created in this manner or that, who 
could know and tell this except that, “Supreme Golden Being’’ 
who presides over all this in the highest space, if he knows it, 
or may be, he knows not ! ’ (7) 

This is one of the most valuable of the hymns from the 
Rig-Veda. It is called ‘Nasadiya’, after the first words ‘Nasad’ 
with which it begins. It gives us very clear clues of the 
Bharatiya approach to the task of resolving the riddle of the 
Universe. Unlike the Western philosophers or the materialists 
who refuse to think bevond the visible, the Bharativa meta- 
physicians do not' stop at the phvsical world. Instead of being 
confined to the thought of all that is visible to the eyes or 
perceptible to the other semes, thev cndea\oured to go bevond 
into the realm of the imperceptiiile Iiv their sixth sense and 
tried to realise the secret of life, the eternal principle, the 
ultimate reality, which is the substratum of the universe. The 
author ol the above Sukta, sage Parameshthi could at once with- 
out mistake put his finger on the ultimate truth, the essence 
of all thought. That is surely a measure and indication to 
give us an idea of the excellence of his genius and intuition, 
and the penetrating power of his thought process. This Rishi 
brushes aside all the questions regarding what was there before 
the beginning of creation of this universe. Whether there was 
some imperceptible, eternal, element, or some material in the 
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form of water, air, fire, etc., tvhether it was subject to decay 
and transformation or whether it was immortal, whether there 
was some space or darkness all around, such questions do not 
disturb him. He looks beyond these problems and arrives at a 
conclusion that all these real and the imperceptible, the des- 
tructible and the immortal, darkness and the light, the con- 
tainer and the contents, the pleasure and the enjoyer, all this 
talk of duality pertains to a condition after the creation of the 
universe. Before this objective tvord gives rise to the language 
of duality, there was nothing except the one fundamental 
reality, homogeneous, infinite, without any distinction and 
difference. Because of that one eternal, infinite, homogeneous 
element, which existed before the creation, it could not be 
described in the terms of duality, which arise only as a result 
of the objective creation. What there was, tvas the unique, one 
indistinguishable element, which was self-conscious. There was 
nothing besides that. When the Rishi says that it was self- 
con.sciotis and pulsating, it does not mean that it was breath- 
ing or that there was air, it is diffiailt to describe that live 
element in the terms of breath and life. The only adjective 
that can describe the essence of that reality was that it was alive 
by its own essence. There appears a little contradiction when 
it is affirmed that the real, ultimate element was alive without 
inhaling the breath. But this apparent self-contradiction is 
merely the inefiiciency of the language of dnalilv to describe 
that prime condition of the ‘Supreme Being’. It is on that 
account the Supreme Being, or the fundamental reality has 
been called by later Upanishadic philosophers in negative terms 
like, ‘not this, not this’, ‘one, without a sctoitd’, ‘self existent 
in its own essence’. (Chandogya 7-24-1). 

^Vhat has been said to exist before the beginning of the 
creation in the above Sukta, remains after the universe is dis- 
solved in the end. The Gita describes it in other rvords, ‘that 
which remains undestroyed after the universe is dissolved is 
the ‘Para Brahma’ which cannot be said to be ‘.Sat’ in the sense 
of visible, and also cannot be said to be ‘Asat’ because it is 
invisible. 

Having thus revealed the nature and characteristic of the 
supreme ‘Brahma’, the question that puzzles the inquirer, is 
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how is the objective universe produced from that indescribable 
infinite realit). To answer and explain the manifestation of 
that reality into the three-fold universe one has to adopt the 
terms of duality, namely, mind and will, real and unreal, etc. 
But the Vedic thinker declares that howsoever we may try to 
explain the manifestation of that imperceptible element into 
the perceptible forms, frames, and names, the process has to 
be realised only by a sense of knowledge and not by argu- 
ments. In fact the Gita tells us that the ultimate ‘Supreme 
Being’ is betond the comprehension of intellect alone. 

VVliile we may accept this explanation, about the process of 
the descent of the ‘Supreme Being’ in the manifestation of the 
universe, a doubt docs persist, when we arc told, that it is like 
a sacrifice, or the building of a house. If the creation is a 
‘Vajna’, where did the material for the performance of the 
‘Yajna’ come from ? If this universe is something like a con- 
structiion of a house, where did the material, wood and mud 
come from ? These unanswerable t|uestions, which have been 
raised in the fashion of later Greek philosophers like Hera- 
calatus have been asked centuries before by the \'edic inquirers. 
There is indeed no better reply to them than the descriptions 
in the analogy of the rays of the Sun spreading all around 
when the Sun arises. There is no better convincing explana- 
tion than the cryptic reply, ‘Well, the Supreme Being desiied 
it’, ‘the Supreme Being willed it that I should multiply’. The 
‘Para Brahma’ was stirred with a will to multiply and to 
manifest its homogeneous self into diverse forms. This prime 
will, which can be called the desire or it may be des- 
cribed as the discontent — became the stir of that living infinity. 
.^tharva-Veda therefore calls this prime will or the discon- 
tent as the cause of the whole universe. 

This explanation of the Vedic philosophers of the creation 
of the uni\ erse, the process of tracing the cause of this material 
world to the imperceptible element through the ‘Nimitta’ 
instrumental or efficient cause, namely, the will, is not accepted 
by the Samkhya philosophers. The Samkhyas reach to the 
‘Prakriti’, the material as the ultimate cause of the universe. 
They refuse to go beyond this Prakriti and connect her with 
the Punish, which concept is not acceptable in their logic. The 
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Samkhyas are indeed the forefathers of the present materialists. 
But the Vedic Rishi tells us that if you are not convinced of 
this process, if your logic and intellect do not approve of what 
we say, then you may at the most declare that you are in- 
capable of understanding it, you are ignorant. That does not 
mean according to the Rishi that there is the absence of the 
‘Supreme Being’ because he is indescribable, for we have rea- 
lised tlic presence of that essence. The Rishi further asks a 
cross-question to the materialists. According to the Samkhyas 
who consider the Prakriti as the prime cause of the universe, 
they have to assume the rise of ‘Mahan’ — intellect which is 
otherwise called ‘Ahankar’ — ‘Ego’ for the causation of the 
universe. The Samkhyas like the Vedantists also cannot 
explain this rise of ‘Ego’ in the ‘Prakriti’. The V’cdantist, 
therefore, asks, if you have to presuppose the rise of Ahankar 
in the Prakriti to become the ‘nimitta’ cause — ‘efficient cauFc’, 
of the creation, why do you not accept our ‘will of the Supreme 
Being’ as the nimitta cause ? .-\t the most you mav say that you 
do not understand the process of the descent of that ‘Supreme 
Being’ into the manifested univer.'c or the transformation of 
that imperceptible element into the phvsical world; but there 
is no necessity to assume ‘Prakriti’ as separate and independent! 
What of men even the divine beings are incapable of under- 
standing or explaining the transformation of the real into the 
unreal. For even these divine beings are post-creation; onlv that 
one ‘Supreme Being’, the ‘golden centre’, the Lord of all that 
is creation, the Master, the King and as the Vedic Rishi 
addresses, the ‘President’, who presides over the creation, must 
be knowing or can be said to know the truth. If he indeed 
knows, then the process cannot be said to be unknowable. But 
the Rishi is not a dogmatic asserter. He fears that even that 
‘Supreme Being’ may not possess the knowledge. Not because of 
any incapacity to know, but because, the verv' idea of know- 
ledge pertains to a stage after the creation. But there is not 
the least doubt or hesitation in asserting that there was one 
infinite eternal reality before the creation which will also out- 
liv'e the dissolution of this universe or the fading awav of the 
illusion about it. 
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‘This is one of the most shining and proud instances of an 
honest and bold searcher after truth in the evolution of the 
history of philosophy of the world. It is a matter of supreme 
surprise that such a bold analysis and enquiry should be in- 
corporated in the Rig-Vedic literature which has been acknow- 
ledged to be the oldest in the history of mankind. The sub- 
jects which have been handled in the Sukta have become the 
topics of ceaseless study in the fields of metaphysics and science 
in Bharat as well as in the Western world. A philosopher like 
Kant has in great detail examined the postulates wTich we find 
in this Sukta. It is indeed a great surprise that, what the 
Vedic sage realised centuries ago in the remote past, has not 
been surpassed in the clarity of thought, the boldness of 
questioning, and in the matter of conclusions which he has 
drawn. The later philosophers have not been in a position 
to add a word or improve upon the expression of the Vedic 
sage. What the later philosophers have endeavoured to do is 
only to corroborate and reaffirm the truths and theories 
established by the master of that penetrating intellect. Indeed 
there is no scope, or even the capacity to go beyond what our 
Vedic forefathers have revealed to us.’ 

(Gita Rahasya: By B. G. Tilak) 

It may be asked whether this Upanishadic philosophy was 
purely a subject of didactic and academic discussions or 
whether it was ever a matter of personal experience and self- 
realisation. It has also to be seen wTether we can reconcile 
the diversity of the godheads, in the Vedic pantheon with the 
philosophy of the unique monotheism of the Upanishadic and 
later ages. The Bharatiya concept of ‘Maya’, the ‘illusion 
theory, startles modern minds. They begin to search out if the 
word ‘Maya’ — illusion could be traced into the Vedas. But as 
Professor Ranade says ‘the controversy should not be about the 
word “maya” but about the concept of illusion.’ There should 
not be any contradiction or confusion betw'een the common 
sense view and the scientific view% If in the common sense view 
the universe appears to be real, it is indeed called so, by the 
word ‘Sat’ in the Upanishads. But this very ‘Sat’, ‘the per- 
ceptible universe’, is ‘Asat’ an ‘illusion’ in the scientific view. 
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whereas what is ‘imperceptible’ to the common sense view, is 
a real, in the scientific view and called ‘Sat’ by the Upanishads. 
In Bharat philosophy is not a profession, but a practice. One 
tvho knows the theories and the science may be at the most 
called a ‘professor’ but he is never respected as a ‘philosopher’. 
It is only the spiritual experience in the light of the philo- 
sophy that comes to be respected in this country. On that 
account philosophy and spiritual life become identihed in the 
life of a person who has attained self-knowledge. If we cast a 
glance on the Vedic literature, we shall hnd luminaries from 
page to page down from the Vedas to the Upanishads. Sur- 
prisingly the tradition is being maintained right through the 
middle ages upto the modern contemporary days, by such 
illustrious figures like Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Maharshi 
Rainana, and Shri Aravind. Having examined the Vedic 
thought, let us now turn to find out if the same had been 
translated in actual life bv the \'edic people. 
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CHAPTER XIY 


THE VEDIC THEORY OF SELF-REALISATION 

Mahayogi Aravind Ghosh has observed: ‘If it is not possible 
to deny the highest level of philosophy which we get in some 
mantras of the Vedas, the problem that presents before us, is 
how in that infant stage of thought were the Vedic seers in- 
spired with those highly philosophical truths. The very fact 
that these high ideas so easily occurred to the Vedic sages is an 
indication that the basis of their approach to life indisputably 
must have been of the supreme order.’ 

This observation of a mo'dem Rishi — Mahayogi Aravind— 
should give us an idea as to how the pursuit of philosophy 
in Bharat had never only an academic interest. When the 
Bharatiya philosophers go in search of the secrets of life, 
their main object is to realise the higher truths in the life 
itself. It is in search of an ideal life that the philosophers 
pursue the domain of metaphysics. In this quest for know- 
ledge the Bharatiya philosophy was born. 

The fundamental questions which agitated the Vedic mind 
in the early stages covdd be stated as follows: ‘What should 
be the object and utility of the unique intellectual power® 
which man has secured as a favour from the Creator? If this 
genius has to be fully purposeful, then it must find its field 
and purpose in the life of man. If some suppose that man’s 
life is purposeless, it is the height of folly. The satisfaction of 
senses either cannot certainly be the only aim of human life. 
This conviction is so deep in the Bharatiya mind that right 
from the earliest records down to the modern times a Hindu 
born in Bharat always thinks of finding the object of his life. 
In the Bhagwat Puran it is said: “I created so many cities 
with so many legs, a city with one leg, two legs, three legs 
and a city also without any legs; but of all those cities on 
legs the best indeed is this body which belongs to man which 
is the nearest to me.” The Almighty who had created with 
his inherent power this diverse universe which contains trees. 
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stones, water, ivind, animals, reptiles, crocodiles, birds, ponds 
and fish, was not pleased with h,is own creation but when he 
saw the form of a human being, God was delighted. In that 
human brain he found the intellect which could give to its 
possession the knowledge of the Supreme Being, But this 
happens after a tedious journey through so manv births and 
deaths. It must be always remembered that the human form 
like all other forms is subject to decay and death. It is only 
in the human birth that the individual soul can escape the 
pursuit of death by realising its identity with the Supreme 
Soul. And therefore a wise man should endeavour to think 
of the ultimate object of his life and achiese it.’ 

(Bhagwat, Skanda ii, Sloke lo-ii) 

This is the great lesson which the Bharati-ya philosophy 
impresses upon a thinking man. Human birth comes seldom to 
a soul; and when it comes it should be fully utilised in getting 
the eternal freedom. So it becomes the primary duty of every 
being to discover the object of his life. The question then 
arises what is this thing which is called life? Who am I? What 
is this globe and tlie universe? What is the relation between 
me and this universe around me? Is there any controller of this 
physical creation? Is it possible that the Lord who presides o\er 
the creation could have intelligence, a plan and a purpose for 
that creation? ^V’hat could be the nature and the form of that 
Supreme Being? Is he related to me, the individual? Such 
and so many other questions stare at a man who wants to 
know the purpose of his life. It is this chain of questions tvhich 
we have already referred to in the last chapter that became 
the starting point of the Bharatiya philosophy. In fact ttiese 
very simple questions arc at the root of all mctaplusical 
enquiry and thought. Thus it will be apparent that the 
Bharatiya philosophy is the result of the intense desire to 
discover the purpose of human life. It is tliis philosophy chat 
determines the purpose, and directs the individual how to 
realise it. It then ceases to be merely of academic interest but 
becomes almost a gaiide for the experiments of self-realisation. 
This is the fundamental difference between the Western philo-. 
sophy and the Bharatiya k’edant. The Western philosophers in- 
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deed followed the analytical and deductive methods which 
the Bharatiya thinkers had adopted. Spinoza, Bradley, 
Kant, Whitehead and others have indeed come very near to the 
theories established by the Bharatiya philosophers'. But they 
have never thought of realising the truth or moulding their 
own lives according to their thoughts. Philosophy for them 
was merely the pursuit of dry' didactic knowledge having no 
relation with its experiments or experiences in life. It is for 
this reason that the great master Plato while he presented a 
picture of an ideal Philosopher-King could not imagine that 
the ideal Philosopher-King could be shown as completely 
detached from or above all passions and pleasures'. He had 
therefore to suggest his fantastic idea of common messes and 
common procreation by ridiculous methods for the fear that 
even the camps and colonies of these ideal leaders would fall 
prey to selfish sentiments. Unlike Socrates and Plato or theii 
modern followers, the Bharatiya mind does not admit the 
thought that by mere acquisition of knowledge, life can be 
made ideal or perfect. Knowledge helps one to know the ideal, 
but to bring that ideal into reality something more is essen- 
tial. That is called ‘Tapa.sya’ or penance in Sanskrit termino- 
logy'. It is an admitted fact that Ravana was an accomplished 
and very learned person. Ravana was well-versed in the Vedas. 
He had performed great penance, and was devoted to the wor- 
ship of fire. But that vast knowledge of the Vedas and ihc 
uninterrupted worship of fire could not save Ravana from 
avarice and vices. Ravana was a passionate man and his pas- 
sion for beauty could not be curbed by his knowledge of the 
Vedas. It is a truism that knowledge does not alone save a 
human being from the beast in him. There is another instance 
of how a man without character and penance remains a brute 
in spite of tons of knowledge. Duryodhana, the villain of 
Mahabharata, has himself said, ‘Oh, I know all the duties and 
responsibilities, and yet there is no inclination for me to 
follow my Dharma. I know also what is against law and 
morals; and yet there is no break in my inclination towards 
it.’ This type of possession of knowledge has not been at all 
valued or admired in the Bharatiya thought. Shukacharya 
says in Bhagwata, ‘those who profess to know the philosophy 
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appear to me like vulgar children shouting in the month of 
Falguna. They indulge in pleasures of sense and inflate the 
population, instead of pursuing the path of self-liberation. All 
their tall talk of philosophy is just like the obscene hullabaloo 
of boys on the Holi Purnima Day.’ Such is the verdict of our 
Bharatiya philosophers in regard to the so-called professors of 
philosophy who are in their actual life completely divorced 
with the principles which they publicly preach. This explains 
how the so-called great men while talking the language of 
universal brotherhood could butcher humanity in their own 
countries. It is because of this self-contradiction that a great 
thinker like Kant remained a slave to his tongue. Such profes- 
sors can never attract the attention of Bharatiya people as 
ideals. Bharat claims that knowledge must reflect in the actions 
of man. In every word that one says, in every action that one 
does, in fact in every function, his body must reverberate and 
throb with the scntime;nts and sense of an identity with the 
humanity and universe. It is possible when the realisation of 
the truth has been achieved by an individual soul. But it is 
not an easy thing. It happens only after a ceaseless endeavour 
running through a series of births indicating a continued 
course of self-control, meditation and worship that the secret 
dawns upon some blessed soul. The Bharatiya philosophy is 
thus a' subject of self-realisation and a key to transforming the 
individual into Ideal or the Divine. 

This self-realisation is not possible to be attained merely by 
the reading of books. In fact intellect is not the thing on 
which we can rely to see the truth. According to our science 
four things are necessary before a man can become eligible for 
the realisation of the truth. In his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, Shri Shankaracharya has given the four requisite con- 
ditions which must be fully satisfied before one should desire 
to go in search of the truth. These four things are: — 

(1) Correct comprehension of the eternal and illusory uni- 
verse, (2) complete renunciation of enjoyment of fruits of 
action or indulgence in pleasures in this and the other life, 
(3) control of passions, resignatioin, strength to endure, self- 
contentment, and (4) Implicit faith, are the primary qualifica- 
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tioiis which have to be acquired. After that only the ijuest ol 
the secret of Brahma can be begun. 

Such being the intimate relation between philosophy and life 
in the Bharatiya thought, it is but natural that the philosophy 
should consider itself fruitful if it is corroborated by indivi- 
dual experience. We have instances right from the remotest 
early ages through the Upanisliadic period down to the modern 
times of great souls having realised self-knowledge. The 
Bharatiyas did not stop at mere thinking of the relations bet- 
ween the universe and its creator or between the soul and the 
Supreme Being. They went further to find out if what they 
arrive at by intellect could be realised and experienced in life. 
Is it necessary to cite all the examples of the illustrious souls 
who are reputed to have reali.sed the ultimate truth ? Tho 
world-famous Ramana Maharsbi, one contemporary of ours, is 
considered to be such a perfect soul. Aratind Ghosh w'as 
another. Aiaviud had been the recipient of self-knowledge. 
^\^orld-famous Swami Vivekanand is also considered to be such 
a gifted personality. His master Ramakrishna Parainahamsa was 
indeed a living and walking Parabrahma in incarnation. We 
can get in the recorded experiences of all the Bharatiya saints 
and philosophers, the land-marks or the road-signs of their 
travel from knowledge to self-realisation. Even in the Buddhist, 
Jain, Mahanubhav and other non-\'edic sects, tliis principle is 
fully recognised. The Buddlia philosopiu later on tame to be 
divided into two sects. Besides these two, tliere is a third less 
known secret sect of Buddhism. It is called the ‘Zen’ Buddhism. 
This secret sect believes like the Vedit sects in the thcorv that 
the truth cannot be realised In reason. Reason is a bar to the 
understanding of the ultimate reality. The sect therefore im- 
presses upon the disciples to go beyond intellect to find out the 
light. In this sect it is said only limited persons are admitted. 
This Zen could be traced to ‘Dhyan’ meaning meditation in 
Sanskrit. It must therefore be admitted that there was not a 
single sect or a branch of knowledge in Bharat in which more 
stress was not given upon the necessity of practice of penance 
for the realisation of the knowledge w'hich intellect presents. 

There is not even a single sect of faith in Bharat which has 
not produced personalities who have realised the ultimate 
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trutli. A notable feature of these sects is, in spite of their 
multiplicity and variety every enquirer after truth has been 
able to reach the goal hy the path pointed out by them. 
Unlike other religions and faiths, Bharatiya philosophy does 
not consider that self-realisation is possible only by a prophet 
here and there. The Bharatiya philosophy promises every indi- 
vidual soul who accepts the discipline and undergoes the pen- 
ance, that he will reach the distant end. 

The Bhagwat Gita which is considered to be the final and 
the finest expression of the whole philosophy of the Upanishads 
has oine chapter, the nth, which describes and demonstrates 
the omnipresent figure of the Supreme Being. This chapter is 
recoarnised to be of utmost significance in the thesis of the 
Bhagwat Gita in as much as it is in this diapter Lord Krishna 
reveals the miracle of his ‘universal form’ which nobody had 
until then ever seen with eyes, and much less desaabed in 
words. It was only after the vision of that all comprehensive 
godhead that Arjuna who could not be coininced with the 
lucid logic and arguments of Lord Krishna became assuied of 
the truth and surrendered himself completely at the feet of 
Shri Krishna, declaring that he would follow his advice. This 
is the secret of the Gita. 

It is said that Tilak after he completed hjs world-famous 
treatise on the Gita, sent the first copy to his revered teacher 
Maharshi .\nnasaheb Patvardhan. This great philo.sopher 
asked the man nearby to open chapter ii and read to him 
what Tilak had to say on the same. He wanted to see whether 
Tilak had understood the real essence of the philosophy con- 
tained in Gita because according to the Bharatiyas that philo- 
sophy has become a subject of li\ing faith, a matter for spiri- 
tual e.xperience, and not merely of academic dialecticism. The 
Upanishads say: ‘When a soul realises his self, there is no need 
of his being afflicted by the worries or pleased by the pleasures 
of life. \V’hen the ultimate unity is exjrerienced, there remains 
no subject which can move him to shed tears of sorrow or 
joy.’ The dialogues between Yajnavalkya aaid Maitreyi in the 
Brihad Aranyak Upanishad is a clear direction and guidance 
to the path of realisation of the Self. The sage tells his dis- 
ciple, ‘to see the s'oul and not to hear or read about him. It 
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is the feeling, the experience, the realisation and not the wordy 
academic discussion. Meditation, penetrating thought and 
Samadhi for the realisation of that ultimate reality are the 
road-signs which lead a man to the destined end, viz., the 
realisation of the identity of the Supreme Being with the self. 
The sage says “the soul has to be seen, has to be heard, has 
to be meditated upon. O Maitreyi, the Atma is a subject of 
self-realisation.” As a result of this self-realisation the indi- 
vidual soul conies to a stage when all actions stop, all attach- 
ments come to an end. India is recorded to have said, “when 
this happens, even the murder of a Brahman, or a preceptor, 
nay of the mother or the father, does not affect or spoil — even 
by a hair such a person who has realised his own self-” On the 
other hand, one nho has missed the self-knowledge is con- 
demned by the Upanishads as a .self-murderer.’ 

This theory of spiritual life, and the faith in self-realisation 
is called by Western philosophers as mysticism. It is no sur- 
prise that these materialistic philosophers who have no 
experience of the spiritual life and who cannot think beyond 
the physical world should call this spiritual life of the 
Bharatiya thought as mysticism. If we are to believe the 
experiences of those who declare to have realised the know- 
ledge of that ultimate reality, and there is no reason to dis- 
believe them, or to disregard them as dishonest, hypocrites, or 
quacks, then according to them the joy which flows from such 
self-realisation is indescribable. One Upanishad tells us. ‘if a 
youth well-born, educated, intelligent, strong, cool and collect- 
ed were to get the gift of golden globe he will indeed be 
pleased. The pleasure wifi be human pleasure; but the joy 
which comes at the realisation of the self is a thousand times 
greater than at the acquisition of such a golden globe. The 
joy of the realisation of Brahma is infinite, unique and in- 
describable.’ 

The process, the means and methods by which such a joy of 
knowledge could be gatheretl have been finely described by 
Upanishads. We give below some extracts w^hich will throw 
great light upon the means and methods and the results of 
obtaining that self-knowledge. 
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When one feels the presence of Brahma, the Supreme 
thing in this universe, then all the doubts in his heart dis- 
solve, all the merits and sins disappear.’ (Mund. 2-28). 

... ^ i?rfw 

STIcHi^ ^ 

?Ttst ^ ;il wgi^ qit II 

75[i^^irJt sq^oR^q^Pts^JTifi; q?if 1 

HRJTIcfll 55W1I q > 4 %ji II 

Jiiq 5 ri=crR^a 3 jr ^g^iniif^RR g? g^: ii 
%% q?:r q«ii d*n gd i 
d?ll% ?f^dl ^qf: sq;w?% *lfTt»i:T: 

‘One who has experienced his identity with the Brahma has 
nothing to be afraid of.’ (T 2, 9). 

3 iR^ Sfrnt f^r^iq; ^ fdSR ii 

‘Such a person becomes completelv dissociated from his 
body, he becomes thoroughly fearless, and self-dependent. 
Being identihed with the Brahma he himself becomes fear- 
less.’ (T 2, 7). 

m # 3 i*rq ii 

‘The soul is in fact sinless, ageless, deathless, devoid of the 
sentiments of sorrow, hunger, and thirst. The soul is in- 
herently “tied to truth’’. This truth and real nature of, the 
soul should be discovered. One who acquires the knowledge 
t>i self, becomes thoroughly satisfied, no passions Rnc} 
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desires remain in his mind, and he gets all that has to be 
desired.’ (Chd. 8, 7, 1). 

‘When one begins to feel that the universe is identical with 
the self, that is the stage which is called self-realisation. Sage 
Vamdev after he realised his own self exclaims; “I was Mann. 
It was I who gave the brilliant “Tej”, light to the Sun. When 
a horse shakes his mane he shakes the water-drops from it. In 
that manner by the realisation of the self I have been able to 
shake off all the sins which, had attached to me. The Moon, 
when she comes out of the eclipse is always full. Similarly 
when I realise myself I feel to have come out of all the chains 
and shackles of this physical frame.”’ (Chd. S, 13, 1). 

Narad once went to his Guru Sanat-Kumar. He said to him 
‘Master, I have studied all the Vedas, history and the Puranas 
“Pitru-Vidya” (ancestry), Mathematics, Astrology, Astronomy, 
Logic, Phtlosophy, Mysticism, Arms and Arts, Charms and 
everything that could become the subject of man’s study, has 
been acquired by me. But in spite of this vast knowledge I 
am not able to cross this sea of worldly sorrows. I am uneasy 
and unhappy in mv mind. For I feel, I am merely a book- 

tvorm. I have not yet come to know the real truth. You say 

that, this mundane world could be crossed by self-knowledge. 
But I am plunged into the ocean of sorrow. Will you not 
help me and show me the way to swim over and rise above? ’ 
This is how a Bharatiya indivulual approaches the problems 
of life and tries 10 find the purpose in it. 

It is said that the Creator when he gave the organs of senses 

to man, he turned their direction outward. On that account 
man never introspects but looks on around. One svho desires 
freedom from the cycle of life and death, a rare person like 
this, turns his eyes and intelligence inwards to the self and 
ultimately realises it. ‘Sages and ascetics get to knosv that soul 
which is ever lunrinous and pure, by a course of conduct, truth 
and celibaq'. The self can never be realised by mere discussions 
nor by intellect nor by wide learning.’ ‘One who has fortu- 
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natclv obtained a right master is likelv to know the real 
truth.’ 

Those who desire to follow the path of knowledge have to 
undergo a course of hard discipline and practice of penance. The 
Upanishads advise: 'Keep your l>odv with its three main parts 
straight in a line; sit in a secluded pleasant place: withdraw all 
the senses and organs inside ; focus your mind upon some one 
thing; do not allow it to scatter. Do not allow it to loiter on 
scattered thoughts but pin it down on the one real objective.’ 
This is the direction for those who want to obtain a glimpse 
of that self. The mind of man is compared to a chariot yoked 
with vers naughty galloping horses. The mind jumps, runs, 
scampers on different objects everv Heeling fraction of a second. 
It has, therefore, to be curbed with a rigour and determination. 
The place where this experiment of self-realisation bv the 
mcthoel of concentration and Samadhi has to be practised must 
also be a conducive one for concentration. It should be even 
levelled without ups and downs, without loo much of heat 
and cold and necessarily clean and agreeably pleasing. \ cave 
in a mountain is decidedly the best choice. 

A Sadhak, who has practised this concentration and Samadhi 
for a time, begins to measure the power of the five elements. 
His body begins to reflect with lustre and essence of water, air. 
fire, wind and space. He becomes free from disease and age. 
Fear of de.ath does not disturb him. His bodv becomes light 
and his health remains perfectly harmonious. His cravings 
and tastes wither away ; his attachments to the objects of 
senses become Icxtser and ultimatelv they vanish. His voice 
turns sweeter. His bodv wives out a frawrant smell. These are 

. O »> 

the signs which indicate the progress of a Sadhak on the path 
of self-realisation. 

For a person who endeavours ho'nestlv there will always be 
progress. But it should never be imagined that the self can 
be realised all of a sudden in one night. Onlv a saintlv life 
can go to the end and be one with God. It must be considered 
a great blessing to be enlightened with the highest knowledge 
of self ; and to see the Truth face-to-face. Prof. Ranade has 
in an eloquent passage attempted to paint the picture of the 
stage of realisation of the self which a sage attains. Trisanku 
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who is reputed to have seen his Maker face-to-face has given 
vent to his most re\'ealing experience which Ranade sum- 
marises as follows : — 

‘The Mystic of the Chandogya Upanishad declares that even 
as a horse might shake its mane, similarly had he himself 
shaken off all his sin, that even as the Moon might come out 
entire after having suffered an eclipse from Rahu, even so, 
having been freed from the mortal coil, had he obtained the 
eternal life in the Atman’ (S. 28). Then, again, the utterances 
of Trisanfcu in the Taittiriya Upanishad are remarkable for 
the grandeur of the ideas involved in them. After Trisanku 
had reached self-realisation, he tells us, he felt as if he was the 
“Shaker of the Tree”. What is the Tree to which Trisanku 
is referrihg? It may be the Tree of the Body, or it may even 
be the Tree of the World. It is not uncustomary for Upa- 
nishadic and post-Upanishadic writers to speak of the Body 
or the World as verily a Tree. In fact, Trisanku tells us that, 
like the true soul that he was, he could move the Tree of the 
bodily or worldly coil. He tells us, furthermore, that his glory 
was “like the top of a mountain”, which is as much as to say 
that when he had come to realise the self, he felt that every- 
thing else looked so mean and insignificant to him from the 
high pedestal of Atmanic experience that he felt as if he was 
on the top of all things whatsoever. Trisanku tells us further- 
more that “the source from which he had come was Purity it- 
self”. May this not refer to the purity of, the Divine Life from 
which all existence springs ? Then, again, Trisanku tells us 
that he was as it were “the Immortal Being in the Sun” — an 
identification Isavasya-wise of the Individual and Universal 
spirit. Further, Trisanku says that he regarded himself as “a 
treasure of unsurpassable value”, referring probably to the in- 
finite wealth of Atmanic experience that he had obtained. 
Finally, he tells us that he was verily “the intelligent, the im- 
mortal and the imperishable One', thus identifying himself 
with the Absolute Spirit (S. 29). Finally, that greatest of the 
Mystics whose post-ecstatic monologue is preserved for us in 
the Taittiriya Upanishad, tells us in a passage of unsurpassed 
grandeur throughout both Upanishadic as well as post-Upa- 
nishadic literature that when he had transcended the limita- 
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tiofns of his earthly, etheric, mental, intellective, and beacihc 
sheaths, he sat in, the utter silence of solipsistic solitude, sing- 
ing the song of universal unity; “How wonderful, how wonder- 
ful, how wonderful; I am the food, I am the food, I am the 
food; I am the food-eater, I am the food-eater, I am the food- 
eater; I am the maker of their unity, I am the maker of their 
unity, I am the maker of their unity”, which utterances only 
mean, metaphysically, that he was himself all matter and all 
spirit as well as the connecting link hettrecn them both, and 
epistemologically, that he was himself the subject-world and 
the object-world as well as the entire subject-object relation, a 
stage of spiritual experience which has been well characterised 
by a modern idealistic thinker as a stage where the difference 
between the field, the fighter, and the strife vanishes altogether — 
the culmination of the unitivc song being couched in terms 
which are only too reminiscent of like m\stic utterances from 
other lands, “I am the first-boriti of the Law; I am older than 
the gods; I am the navel (centre) of Immortality; he that gives 
me, keeps me; him, who eats all food, I eat as food; I envelope 
the whole universe with splendour as of the Sun.' (S. go). 

The sight of that ever-luminous flame of the eternal soul 
which illuminates this physical frame js itself a joy but tvhen 
the self-experience of the identity of this soul-flame with the 
Universal soul-light comes to be established, then the sweetest 
song, without the least shade of sadness in it begins to muse 
on the lips of the seer. If we meditate upon and try to fathom 
the meaning of the experience as recorded by Trisanku in the 
above passage, we shall be convinced how the traditional faith 
in the identity of the individual souls with the universal spirit 
has been carried as a burning torch from epoch to epoch in 
this land. It should be remembered that this is not 'the only 
path by which one can reach the goal. There are in Bharatiya 
thought other means and methods also like the ‘Hathyog’, the 
‘Pranayam’, the power of ‘Mantras’, etc., all of which enable 
an individual to reach the same end. The ‘Patanjali Yoga- 
shashtra’ has in full details explained the process and the 
practice of Yoga. 

It has, therefore, to be concluded that the foundation of the 
Bharatiya philosophy had been laid firmly much before the 
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Upanishadic age. It may be argued that the Upanishads 
belong to a comparativelv later period. There is no reason why 
it should not be supposed that the Rig-Vcdic people had also 
understood and evolved this philosophy and the practice of self- 
realisation. We have alreadv discussed the proposition that 
the basis of philosophical thought which the Upanishads 
present in a more svstematic manner had been laid in the Rig- 
Vedic times. Let us now tiw to find out if we can trace the 
beginnings of the tradition of the practice of Yoga for self- 
realisation in the Rig-Vedic period also. 

Let us first go through some selected pieces from the Rig- 
Veda which can hardly be distinguished from Upanishadic 
passages in substance and style. A Vedic bard Ambhruni says: 

3T| 33 I 

Blf stf fqsit 33 ipiq; 1 

31? ?^fl% §5isBi5^ sisrflHR II 

3T5 3stiJRt asTw qipfiJn*!. ' 

3f in %^r; ^31^: S^swr lift II 

JTIII 3: 3T^ Bim If: t 3^H I 
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‘I reside with the Rudras. 1 live and walk with the divine 
Vasus. The Aditya and the Vishwa-Dev are my constant com- 
panions. Mitra and Vanina are my own forms; and what are 
Indra and Agni or the twins Ashvi-Dev, but me! The Soma 
which creates a stir of life, is iny another form. The Twashtra, 
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Piisha and Bhag are my manifestations. It is I who confei 
upon the good sacrificer, who offers me the Soma juice, all that 
he desires. I am the mistress of this universe. The treasures 
of di\ine wealth of the world arc in me. I am knowledge and 
light. I am tho very first amongst the gods who deserve to be wor- 
shipped in sacrifices. It is I, that am described in different forms 
and different names. I reside in numerous places in multifari- 
ous forms at the same time. That a man eats, he sees, he breaths, 
he speaks, he hears, all such actions and functions of his arc 
at my behest. But he does not know that men derive all their 
knotvledge and spirit from me. You intelligent man, listen to 
me. I tell you what you will come to believe. I trill tell you 

what men and divine beings will have to accept. It is this, 

that one who on account of his good actions, attracts my at- 
tention I raise him to the knowledge of .self. I raise him to the 
■stature of a genius, a Rishi. For the one who hates knowledge 
I take out the bow and arrow of Rudra to destroy him. For 
the good of the people I raise storms of wars. I permeate and 
pervade in the skies and the earth. It is I who have suspended 
the sphere over the head of this mortal world. But tny real 
place is in the centre of the oceans. From that focal point 
I envelope the whole universe. I touch and kiss the skies and 

spheres. More than the winds I alone move further through 

the different regions of the universe, for it is I who have 
created them. I need not tell you that I reside here and 
beyond that space and beyond the globe. I have occupied 
everything that is with that infinite real essence — the grand 
reality.' (R. 10-125-14-8). 
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VVe came across another eloquent experience of a Rishi in 
the fourth Mandala of the Rig-V'eda. Gautain Waradeo says; 
‘I rvas Manu. The Sun also was myself; that brilliant 
intelligent sage Kakshiwan was also me. Kutsa, the son of 
Arjuna, was nobody but me. I was poet Krishna. Look at 
me: it is I rvho have gifted this land to the Aryas. For these 
charitable people I have sent showers of rains. The rivers 
that flow do so by my behest. Even the god and the godheads 
function in the universe according to my directions. It was I 
who once destroyed the 99 forts of the 100 Demons. The looth 
resort I brought to the perfect peace and happiness. W'hen I 
showered my blessings and protection on Divadas and 
Atithigva, on that occasion, the looth demon also became the 
receptacle of my favour. O Maruts, the best among the birds 
the Shyena (a falcon) that takes its flight to the highest 
heavens, let it be the best and blessed one. Look, the bird, 
without any need of wheels, with the inherent strength of his 
wings brings down for the good of mankind, the Soma juice so 
pleasing to gods. That frightful bird tixjk away the Soma from 
that place in heaven, the bird that could fly with the speed 
of mind, crossed the space and descended on this globe. It was 
that Shyena which has to be credited with the miracle of 
bringing the Soma juice to this mortal world. He had brought 
that plant of Soma, holding it fast into his claws from the 
highest heavens, down to thus world to that joy and greetings 
of the mortal beings. It is indeed the Shyena that has to be 
credited with the offerings of lakhs of Soma sacrifices.’ 

(Rig-Veda 4-26-1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
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One another Rislji Kashyap of Marich family sings in the 
Rig-Veda, Mandal 9, ‘O winds, take me to that divine shining 
place where there will be eternal light, where there will be in- 
exhaustible and immortal life. O pleasant Soma, may vou flow 
for ever for the sake of Indra. There is a secret place quite 
beyond the shining spheres where Yama. the Lord of Death, 
the son of \Yvastvan, resi<les, where deities of water reside; may 
}ou convey me to that secret abode and make me immortal. 
O Soma, the delightful, you shall flow for e\er to please our 
Lord Indra. The highest place in the third region of the 
divine sphere, the one in which one can move for ever with- 
out check with full freedom, the abode where there is no daik- 
ness and everything is shining, I wish to be carried to that 
place ; and then make me immortal. O pleasing Soma, you 
shall contiinue sour ceaseless flow to please our Lord Indra. 
The place where noble people who perform their ftinctions to 
attain certain aspirations as well as those who do so without 
any expectations reside, the place which is as if it were the 
pillar of, this whole universe, the place which is the store of 
nectar that makes man immortal, the place where mere exis- 
tence leads to full contentmqnt. it is my desire to go and stay 
there ! O pleasant Soma, may you flow for ever for Lord Indra. 
There is a place where there is eternal joy, where there is want 
of sorrow, wheic there is absolute happiness, laughter un- 
bound and pleasures, where the desire came to an end, O Soma, 
may you carry me to such a place; and inav vou confer im- 
mortality on me, and then flow for the pleasure of Lord 
Indra.’ (R. 9-11-3). 
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In yet another plate a Rishi from the Kanva Gotra declares 
in ecstasy, ‘we have drunk to our satisfaction that divine drink; 
we have indeed become deathless ; we have attained divine 
knowledge. \V^e have indeed realised the godhood. What shall 
those that are opposed to law and dulv do to us? O immortal 
Soul, how can the villainy of man now spoil our bliss? These 
drinks of Soma have filled my mind with such inexhaustible 
and endless joy that like the bullocks tied to a chariot, the 
joy is inseparable from me. May the Soma protect me. May 
this drink of joy save me from fall of character; may that keep 
all diseases away from me. Let this Soma make me as lumin- 
ous as the fire. O Soma, when I am in joy with you, I con- 
sider myself to be most prosperous. Let that feeling of pleasure 
and prosperity lisc with me for ever.’ (R. 8-48-1-0). 

These difl'crent \'edic Rishis who had attained the ultimate 
stage of self-realisation express their sentiments, and the joy, 
which they experienced in the moment of identification with 
the Universal Soid. The above sentiments of joy have been 
reflected in tlie thoughts of the Upanishads and Gita later on. 
There is absolutely no dilierence between the basic ideas in the 
Upanishadic expressions and Vedic experiences. What Tilak 
said about the Nasadiya Sukta is equally true of this experience 
of spiritual life in the days of the Vedas as in the days of the 
Upanishads. 

When ive have given so many instances of the actual experi- 
ences of Vedic sages, it is needless to tell the methods and the 
practices by which they reached that stage. It goes without say- 
ing that there must be some course of discipline and penance 
by which the experience' becomes personally attainable. But 
for the modern critics who demand explicit evidence, we shall 
now cite some instances. 

In the Vedas there are some hymns which have been 
adjudged as mystic riddles by modern research scholars. These 
ignored mystical poems are in fact the descriptions of the 
processes of realising the miraculous experiences. It has been 
shown already that the processes to reach self-knowdedge ate 
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intimately concerned with the development of the mind. It is 
naturally so as the realisation has to be experienced bv the 
help of the mind. The Patanjali Yoga Shashtra therefore deals 
in detail with the analysis of the character, the functions, and the 
tendencies of the mind. It would be unreasonable to expect that 
son of perfect and scientific treatment of the mind in the Vedas 
which we find in the later Yoga Shashtra. Crude as they may 
appear to be, the descriptions of the experiences of self-realisa- 
tion which we get in the Rig-Veda undoubtedly indicate that 
there must have been some systematic study and course of prac- 
tice. Look to the following in.stances: ‘O Mitra and Varuna, 
when with your grace and skill you displayed the fact that your 
real essence was different from the unreal body, then we come to 
know the golden reality of your real self veiled in. the external 
frame. That was first perceived by our intellect, then our minds 
witnessed it; after that our elemental organs and then the broad 
senses discovered the real essence of you.’ (R. 1-139-2). 

Jig; 5 sifvr sir i 

I 1 

I'his one verse alone is enough to become the basis of the 
later systematised thought in the Gita and Upanishads which 
tell us tliat the mind is beyond tfie organs : and beyond the 
mind, there is ‘Buddhi’ (intellect); and beyond that intellect 
resides that essence of life. What doubt there should remain 
that this s)Stematic analysis had been discovered in tlie Vedic 
days in face of this explicit proposition? 

Shri Aprabuddha in his treatise on the ‘Science of Patanjala 
Yoga’ observes : — 

‘Yoga is a genuine Arya science discos ered by the Aryas, 
cxpei ienced by the Aiyas and evolved by the Aryas. It has got 
an amazingiv long continuity and that continuity shall remain 
unbroken even by the rise and fall of the people, or social revolu- 
tions. Those who care to have ;i look at the Upanishads and 
the Vedas ivill at once know that the science is diere. Of course 
the word ‘Yoga’ is not found there, in the very sense of 
Patanjali but powers are distuictiveh mentioned. \ot infre- 
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quently, it is noted in the Rig-Vedaethat particular knowledge 
is gained by means of concentrated thought or that a particular 
remote thing is said to be visualized by means of meditation. 
In the Ribhu Suktas it is often noted with all the ardour of 
devotion engendered by miracles, that the Ribhus turned the 
hide of a cow into an actual living cow, and that they created 
four cups (chamas) out of one on the spot. Not only this, but 
it is again described that bv his sheer mental force a Ribhu 
actually created a living horse.’ 

(Science of Yoga) 
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Thus w^e find living spiritualism with all its concomitant 
means and systems of atiainment in the Rig-Veda- The Vedic 
metaphysicians discovered an exclusive theory of causation- 
evolution of the universe from the Tarabrahma’. The universe 
gels dissolved according to the Vedic theory in exactly the reverse 
process. The Rig-Veda categorizes the universe in three, five, 
seven wars. The earth, the sky and space arc the first three 
cate<Tories. There is a svstem which is called ‘Panchikaran’ the 

O 

mixing of the five elements in each other. Every physical 
object gets its particular form and characteristics according to 
the proportion of mixture of the three and the five factors. It 
is on that account that every object discloses a three-fold nature 
which even in Hindu science of medicine is recognised as the 
triple elements. In the Rig-Vedic pantheon, it is imagined 
that there arc 33 godheads which are symbolic of the physical 
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poLeiides. The Gita jJieory o£ interdependence between the 
divine and the human, i.e., physical, is pothing more than a 
polished systematised expression of the Rig-Vedic thought of 
inter-relation and inter-dependence between the physical world 
and the spiritual reality. In the Rig-Veda the gods are considered 
to be free from decay and death, possessing all knowledge and 
powers having no other function or expectation except to hll the 
space and the universe. Indra is the Lord of this Pantheon. 
Vedic Rishis looked to Indra as their supreme ideal. The Rig- 
X'edic Rishis long for the sight and the peisonal blessing of 
this their Master. They imagine that Indra comes to and pro- 
tects their homes, flheie are occasions when the Rig-Vedic 
sages have broken out in extreme raptures of joy and eagerness 
in their pleasure of having been in the presence of Lord Indra. 
Under the circumstances it is sheer ignorance if not folly on 
the part of those who have not at all grasped the highly 
scientific concept of T’ridhatu evolved by the X'edic seers to try 
to dig out the secret behind it in the alleged ‘nature- worship’ 
of the V'edic Aryas — or in the ‘elemental phenomena’ described 
in the Vedas. 

It must be observed here that even in those primitive races 
which indulge in what is called nature-worship, it is found dial 
there is some nobler sentiment behind the so-called ’worship'. 
In the case of the Rig-Vedic sages, who had the sharp intellect 
to boldly ask some fundamental questions which have not beeir 
answered satisfactorily even to this day — in regard to the indi- 
vidual soul and the universal spirit, it would be sheerly unjust 
and illogical to say that they could not have conceived any 
nobler sentiment in their worship of the elements in nature 
than even the primitive people. Justice Woodroff observes; 
‘Even the Negroes of die Gold Coast are always conscious than 
their offerings and worships are not paid to the inanimate 
object itself but to die God and every native with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject had laughed at the possibility of its 
being supposed that he would w'orship or offer sacrifice to some 
object .of stone.’ (Shakti and Shakta, page 279). 

From all the above brief discussion it will be quite logical 
to assert that the basis of the spiritual life of Bharatiya people 
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namely the philosophical approach to the universe and its 
creator had been decisively evolved and established in the Rig- 
V'edic period itself. That very faith persists unshaken all 
through the middle ages right up to the present times; and the 
continuity of these spiritual values has been preserved by the 
Hindus. The mention and references of the experiences of 
spiritual realisation and the path to the realisation may be 
somewhat vague and undefined. Prof. Ranade has however 
clarified the reason for this vagueness in his renowned contri- 
bution, Constructive Stuvey of Upanishadic Philosophy (p-^ss- 
526): ‘It is true that, in the very nature of things, the problem 
of self-realisation could not be expected, to be expounded in a 
deliberate fashion by the Upanishadic seers. Nevertheless, mys- 
tic experience has itself to be suggested and communicated in a 
concealed fashion so as to enable the seekers after mystic life in 
their otherwise dark journey to know the lamp-posts on the 
mystic way. It is thus that w’e find in the various Upanishads 
mystical intimations of the realisation of the self, which aie 
hidden like jewels beneath an intellectual exterior, and which 
he alottie who has the eye for them can discern to be of im- 
measurable value.’ 

We have recounted in the foregoing chapters the evolution 
of Vedic ideas and ideologies regarding the individual, the 
Universe and the eternal Reality beyond them. We have 
examined differe;nt theories and objections and endeavoured to 
correct the miscosnceptions in the light of tradition as well as 
of the latest discoveries and scientific knowledge. Our discus- 
sions so far were more or less of academic nature, and there- 
fore all what we have said cannot be conclusive and convincing 
unless it is shown that the Vedic people lived their lives accord- 
ing to the principles and precepts which they prescribed and 
preached. We will hereafter turn to more interesting chapters 
of the Vedic life to see how much the Vedic people tried to 
translate their thoughts in action — in their social behaviour, 
in their state affairs, etc., etc. The real value of ideas and 
ideologies must be measured by how most they can be put into 
practice and actually realised. The Vedic ideals by this test 
were fully realisable and in fact were fully realised which pos- 
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sibly is the secret of the grand survival of the race, and its 
philosophy, culture and civilisation. Let us therefore turn our 
eyes to those bright glimpses of the ever-pleasing panorama of 
life of the \'edic people. 


CHAPTER XY 


THE EXTENT OF VEDIC LITERATURE 

VV^E now propose to look into the social and political institu- 
tions of the Vedic people. It is this aspect of life of the people, 
which will enable us to appraise the standard of their civiliza- 
tion. The evolution of culture and cisilization of a people are 
measured by looking at how they lived and how they were 
governed. It will then become possible to discover how and 
why the nation which had once risen to such a noble height of 
civilization, degenerated and fell down. For this purpose all 
the major source ot information, must surely be the Vedic 
literature itself. W'e must therefore first determine the extent 
and expanse of the Vedas or as we call it this Vedic literature. 
What indeed goes to make the Vedic literature? Let us first 
define its scope and range. 

We have already affirmed that it is wrong to confine the 
term ‘Vedas’ only to the Rig-Vedic hymns. The Rig-Veda 
alone does not mean in the traditional view, nor make in his- 
torical analysis the Vedas. And from it alone, it is difiicult to 
gather all the data to have a realistic complete picture of tlie 
Vedic nation with all its social and political bearings. It must 
not be forgotten that the Rig-Veda as such, is a collection of 
hymns made with a particular purpose and under a peculiai 
circumstance. It is a bit of surprise that great scholars like 
Dr. Winternitz and Dr. Ketkar, who agree with this proposition 
should, while writing upon these varied aspects of the Vedic 
life, refer only to the Vedic hymnical portion excluding the 
other supplemejntary and complementary literature which must 
indeed be considered as a part and parcel of the Vedas. This 
their circumscription of the extent of the Vedas has adversely 
affected the exhaustive or broad comprehension of the Vedic 
life resulting to that extent in injustice to the people and their 
civilization. We shall now first state the extent of the Vedic 
literature, before w'e turn to the subject proper. 
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Maharshi Apastamb has defined the term ‘Veda’ as includ- 
ing the ‘Mantras’ and ‘Brahmanas’. He savs the ‘Mantra’ and the 

‘Brahman’ together are called the Vedas. Accepting this tradi 
tional definition of the Vedas, we must include the Brahman 
literature in the study of the Vedas. The Brahmanas are in 
fact the prose content of the Vedas. It is the Vedic view that 
without the Brahman supplement no ‘Mantra’ can become com- 
plete. The Vedas were collected and codified particularlv for 
the purpose of sacrificial rituals. The rituals of sacrifices have 
been exhaustively described only Jn the Brahmanas which also 
tell us which mantra must be recited on what occasion for 
what purpose and object. For this reason the relation of the 
Vedic ‘Mantra’ with the Brahman ritual is inseparably inti- 
mate. It is a Vedic truism that the ‘Mantras’ and ‘Brahmanas’ 
are as inseparable as life from the body. 

Some put a ivrong meaning on the word ‘Brahman’, They 
imagine that the word Brahman simply suggests that part 
which indicates the procedure of priestly functions in a sacri- 
fice. But this is wrong. ‘Brahman’ in this context means 
‘Yajna’ and therefore the procedure and practice of the per- 
formance of a ‘Yajna’ as described and detailed out is called 
the ‘Brahman’. 

Mantra and Brahman are thus inseparable. A Mantra has to 
be recited at a particular sacrifice in a particular ritual, and 
the Brahman gives the prescription of the procedure of per- 
forming the ritual. This leaves no doubt about the inter 
dependence of the Mantra and the Brahman. 

It had happened at some time that in the two recensions of 
the Krishna Yajur Veda, namelv, the Maitrayani and the 
Rathak, the Mantra and the Brahman portions had got inter- 
mixed. Yajnavalkya had undertaken to sort out the Mantra 
portion from the Brahman prescriptions. Because he did it, 
this is recension came to be called the Sukla Vajur-Veda, 
as it had been purified and the mixture was removed. That 
significant achievement of sorting out the Mantra and the 
Brahman portions in the Krishna Y'ajur Veda has been 
credited to Yajnavalkya. It is not correct to say that he w'rote a 
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new Veda. Yajnavalkya did not do anything more than a 
proper arrangement of the Mantra and the Brahman. The 
legend that he got wild with his Krishna-Yajurvedic preceptor 
Vaishampayan, vomitted out the Krishna Yajur Veda, which 
he had learnt from him, and then approached the Sun with a 
prayer to bless him with a new Veda, has to be understood and 
interpreted only in a symbolic sense. The Puranas have des- 
cribed this legend at length. The Bhagtvat says on this histori- 
cal event as follows: 

seiftfi: ii 

(Bhagwat, Skandha 12) 

‘Yajnavalkya offered his prayers to the Sun. The Sun who 
had been pleased with the prayer, appeared before him, in the 
form of a horse. He conferred on Yajnavalkya a set of new and 
white Mantras unknown to Vaishampayan. Yajnavalkya arrang- 
ed that gift of the Sun delivered from the mouth of the Horse 
into fifteen hundred sections. Because the Sun had delivered 
those Mantras to Yajnavalkya through the horse’s mouth, this 
freshly arranged recension came to be called the ‘Vajasaneyi* 
recension. Yajnavalkya propagated this new recension with the 
help of his disciples like Kanva, Madhyandin and others.' 

(Bhagwat 12, 6, 73 and 74) 

It was on account of this Puranic legend that the White 
Yajur Veda came to be imagined as a completely new Veda. 
Obviously this is not correct as we can see from the texts of 
both, the old and the new recensions. There is no difference at 
all between the mantras in the Shukla and the Krishna Yajur 
Veda. The only perceptible difference is in the matter of pro- 
nunciation of the syllables ‘ya’ and ‘sha’ as ‘ja’ and ‘kha’ and 
secondly in the variation of the mode of marking the rise and 
fall of the three Vedic accents by the actions of the arm in- 
stead of the head. Yajnavalkya indeed performed a very notable 
task of separating the mantras from the ‘Brahman’ which had 
got mixed into the Krishna Yajur Veda and therefore it was 
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called ‘black’, 'dirty’ or ‘mixed’. But the fact stands despite 
"V ainavalkya’s rearrangement, that the Brahmanas are a part of 
the Vedas. If we want to have the correct picture of the 
Vedic nation* we cannot overlook the Brahmanas or exclude 
them from our consideration as not comprising the Vedic 
literature. 

Next to Brahmanas come the ‘Aranyakas’ which are equally 
indispensable in the study and interpretation of the Vedas. 
‘Aranyakas’ contain the exposition of the secret of sacrifice. 
Acharya Sayan explains this word as ‘because thev are recited 
and studied in forests they are called “aranyakas”.’ 

iT3«T3rra’ 1 
II 

This is not correctly speaking a definition but a description 
of the word ‘aranyaka’. It was a practice of house-holders, 
after their retirement to forest habitations, to perform sacrifices. 
Aranyakas contain the descriptions of the sacrifices performed 
by these residents of forests. The Gopath Brahmam and the 
Bodhayan Dharma-sutra, however, describe these aranvakas as 
books disclosing the secrets of the ‘institution of sacrifice’. The 
actual contents of the ‘aranyaka’ literature give us a full idea 
of the evolution of the institution of the ‘Varnashram’ and its 
functions. We also find a scientific analysis and explanations 
of the ‘institution of sacrifice’ in these aranyakas. 

Next to ‘aranyakas’ come the ‘Upanishads’ which in a way 
fdrm the most valuable portion of the Vedic literature. The 
Upanishads are so highly esteemed as literature that they are 
called the ‘head of the Veda personality’. There is no doubt 
that the Upanishads excel everything else in the vast expanse 
of the Vedic literature, as a unique contribution to the philo- 
sophical thoughts ever conceived by men. It therefore becomes 
unimaginable to set aside the Upanishads in our evaluation of 
the Vedic life because any such attempt will be not only ridi- 
culous but incomplete. 

This is then the extent of the literature which is called the 
Vedas. The four Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads together make the Vedic literature. There is a volume 
of auxiliciry literature which is commonly called the ‘Vedangas’. 
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Though called parts of the Veda — strictly speaking they are 
not supplements of Vedic literature and yet are indispensable 
for the interpretation and understanding of the Vedas. And 
for one who wants to study the life as it is reflected in the Vedas 
he cannot but take help of these ancillary chapters on Vedic 
literature. How many arts and sciences should a man desirous 
to acquire knowledge learn? It is recommended that a Brah- 
man ought to study these six auxiliaries of the Vedas before he 
enters into the vast expanse of the \'edic ocean. These 
Vedangas which are six in number, are. as if it were steps in 
aid. or guides, for the understanding of the Vedas. Without 
sound acquaintance with these prerequisite auxiliaries, it is 
not at all easy to know the Vedas. 

The six Vedangas are ‘Siksha’. ‘Kalpa’. ‘Vyakaran’, ‘Nirukta’ 
‘Jyotish* and ‘Chhanda*. 

‘Shiksha’ is a science of phonetics. It is a matter of surprise 
and pride that as early as the Vedic days, the science had been 
thoroughly evolved. Sanskrit which is a so perfect language as 
no other is, displays the capacity to represent every sound tvhich 
that tiny organ of the human being called the ‘mouth’ can arti- 
culate. The Vedic linguists analysed all the sounds, their 
shades, their combinations and compounds, and devised symbols 
to represent' every original and distinct phone produced by the 
mouth. These symbols were then classified into five categories 
according to their sources in the mouth. It is not intended to 
digress here upon the discovery of the Sanskrit ‘Varnamala’ 
which is also called the ‘Aksharmala’ or the alphabets. It will 
however be interesting to note here that like the ‘.Aksharmala’ 
a rosary which contains fifty-one beads, the ‘.Aksharmala’ of 
Sanskrit language has fifty-one basic phones. With twentv-five 
beads or the .Aksharas meaning the fundamental or unchang- 
ing sounds on each side, there is the word ‘Om’ in the centre, 
which is called the Merumani. His Holiness the present Sri 
Shankaracharya of Kamakoti Peeth explains the significance of 
the* word ‘Om’ in a very marvellous manner. He says that this 
one svord symbolises the manifestation of this visible universe. 
The word which has the first syllable ‘A' requires the mouth to 
be opened wide. That represents the start or the beginning of 
the creation out of the silent infinite reality. AV^hen the mouth 
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is opened you see the whole uni\-erse in the cavity of the 
mouth as Arjuna saw the sight of the cosmic personality — the 
Vishwarup’ in the iith chapter of the Gita. Lord Kri.shna 
bad bestowed on Arjuna the divine sight to perceive the whole 
illusion of the 'universe’ in his opened mouth. \Vhen this 
mouth shuts the ‘universe’ is screened or dissolved, and the 
sight disappears in one eternal silence. Try to pronounce the 
la.st syllable ‘M’ in ‘Om’ and vou will realise that vou have to 
close the mouth. This is the process of the manifestation of the 
universe and its devolution represented by the word ‘Om’ in 
pronouncing which vou open the mouth for ‘A’, a second and 
close it with ‘M’ the next moment. Such is the mvstical signi- 
ficance of this sacred word in Bharativa thought. 

Now we shall present briefly the claim of the Arvas to have 
discovered and formulated the alphabets and incidentally the 
science of language first before anv other race had done it. In 
fact this ‘Aksharamala’ which the Aryas discovered exists in- 
tact throughout the whole of the East whether it is China, 
Japan. Burma. Indonesia and all other eastern countries. It is 
our claim that not only the Eastern hemisphere but even the 
West has borrowed the ‘basic’ phones and words from the Arvas. 

The Persian script starts with ‘Alaf’, ‘Be’, etc., from which 
the Greeks borrowed ‘Alpha’, ‘Bela’, etc. The Persians call 
their script as Alphaz and the Greeks call it ‘Alphabets’. 
But how did these symbols and their phones go to the Middle 
East and to the Greek country? Here is an explanation. 

In Sanskrit grammar Panini classified all the phones into two 
categories calling them as ‘Ach’ and ‘Hal’ meaning vowels and 
consonants. The first class comprises the vowels a. aa, e, etc. 
and the second class comprises the consonants from ka to ksha. 
So the whole series of the svmbols start from ‘a’ and end with 
‘ksha’. Therefore it is called ‘Aksha’ meaning from ‘a to ksha’. 
It is a chain of words beginning with ‘a’ and ending with 
‘ksha’. The last symbol ‘jna’ means ’knowledge’, and ‘knower’. 
.So ‘.Akshajna’ means one who knows everything from ‘a to 
ksha'. In Sanskrit grammar the vowels are called ‘ach’ and the 
consonants ‘hal’: both together. Panini calls them as ‘al’. This 
‘al’. compri,sing all the phones and displaying all their svmbols 
while travelling to Persia became ‘.Maf and in its further lap 
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of journey to Greece it became ‘Alpha’. It will thus be seen 
that the claim of Aryas in having lent to the world the Alpha 
bets like the numerals can be indisputably proved. 

There is one other distinct feature of the Sanskrit pronuncia- 
tions. The words change their meaning according to accents. 
The Vedic grammarians classified accents in three categories 
and tied them down with the symbols and their meanings. It 
was on account of this well-organised science of phonetics and 
their symbols that we have been fortuinate in inheriting the. 
great legacy of the Vedas, whereas no other race on the globe 
has anything so ancient as recorded literature. 

Every Veda had its independent supplement of the ‘Shiksha’. 
Unfortunately all are lost today except those of Yajnavalkya on 
Shukla Yajur Veda, of Narad on Sam Veda, and of Mandukya on 
Atharva Veda. There is no escajie but to resort to Panini’s 
‘Shiksha’ for the study of Rig-Veda. 

The second supplement is called the Kalpsutras. Kalp con- 
notes procedure, rules and the logic, and sutra means a brave 
condensation of anv proposition. ‘Ralpsutra’ is considered to 
be more intimately cdnnected with the routine life of the 
Hindu people as a compendium of information regarding all 
sorts of casual and routine functions and obligations, right 
since the Vedic times to the present age. They regulate the 
routine and direct the occasional and ceremonious rites and 
rituals to be performed by an individual in a house-hold. All 
the functions and obligations required by the code and con- 
ventions of the Vedic people, all the ceremonies and sacraments 
from before the birth, that is from the coheeption, right upto 
the death and post-death, all the vows and social customs are 
detailed in the Kaljrsutras. Without a proper study of the 
sutra literature one cannot get a complete picture of the life 
which a Vedic Hindu lives. The Kalpsutras are four in 
number: ‘Shraut’, ‘Grihya’, ‘Dharma’ and ‘Shulba’. 

Those sutras which explain and clarify the prescriptions and 
procedures in the performance of a Vedic sacrifice are called 
Shraut Sutras. The Grihya Sutras as the name suggests lay 
down all the rites, rituals and obligations to be performed by 
a house-holder in regard to an individual from the time of 
conception in the embryo right upto the final offering of rice- 
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balls to the dead. The ‘Dharmasutras’, because of their vast 
jurisdiction are very important in the study of Hindu sociology. 
The word ‘dharina' really means the law which should govern 
the life of a man. The English term ‘religion’ is too narrow to 
express fully the coninotation of the word ‘dharma’. Sanskrit 
‘dharma’ does include the sense conveyed by the term ‘religion’ 
but over and above that it also deals with a vaster field of 
secular social relations and obligations of an individual. The 
king and his subjects in the kingdom, the objectives of an in- 
dividual, the economics of a society and the welfare of the 
nation, the relation of aSn individual in different stages of life 
with the house-hold and the society outside, the consideration 
of the social, political and inter-national duties, rights and 
obligations, the respons-ibilities of individuals belonging to 
different stages of life and castes (Varna and Jati), in short, 
everything that governs the secular life of an individual with 
special emphasis on his inescapable obligations as a member of 
the nation, etc, etc, are the subjects of the ‘Dharmasutras’. 

The ‘Shulba Sutras’ belong to an interesting branch which 
instructs a student in the erection of a pandal for a sacrifice, the 
construction of the sacrificial altar, etc. This branch indeed 
presumes a preliminary knowledge of geometry and algebra 
according to Hindu mathematics. There is no doubt that the 
origin of geometry and algebra has to be traced to these 
‘Shulba Sutras’ of the Vedic literature. Thus these four auxi- 
liary guides are indispensable for the study of the Vedas. 

The third Vedanga is called the ‘Vyakaran’ — the grammar of 
the Vedas. In the Vedic terniinoli^y gTaramar was called 
‘Pratisakhya’ for the fact that every Vedic branch had its own 
particular and peculiar grammar. But of the so many ‘Prati- 
sakhyas’ only six are extant today all other being lost and for- 
gotten. 

The fourth supplement is the Nirukta. There is a Vedic 
lexicon known by the name of ‘Nighantu’ which is an exhaus- 
tive dictionary' of Vedic words and terms. Yaskacharya wrote 
his commentary on this Vedic Nighantu which he called 
‘Nirukta’ meaning ‘everything said without anv expectation left 
behind’. This is the solitary Nirukta which is available today, 
though there are references of so manv of them which are lost, 
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Many were the Niruktas going under the names of Aupa- 
manvav. Gargya, Agrayan, Shakpurni, Aurnavabha, Taitiki, 
Galav, Sthaulashthivi, Kraushthiki, Kathakya and others. Yask 
acharya refers besides these names to some other authors and 
commentators on the Vedic words hy the general terms, as 
others, ‘acharyas’, etc. It has therefore to be presumed that in 
the davs of Yaska there were so manv schools of the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas known as ‘Adhidevat’, ‘Adhvatma’ ‘.Akhy- 
ansamaya’, ‘Aitihasik’ (historical), ‘Naidan’. ‘Nairukta’. ‘Pari- 
\Tajak’, ‘Purva-Yajnik’, ‘Yajnik’. etc. All these are categorically 
and clearly mentioned by the Great Yaska in his unique con- 
tribution on the strength of which we must accept the existence 
of those numerous authors and schools. Dr. Ketkar has stated 
that there are only two sources available to gather the real 
meaning of the Vedas. This is verv correct. The Vedic stories 
and the Vedic words are indeed such a vast ocean on the shores 
of which we can gather the pebbles of real truth. But it is 
not permissible to put random meanings on the words used in 
the Vedas. One cannot brush aside the great commentaries 
called the Niruktas while interpreting the Vedic events and 
words. The Nirukta deals mainly with four aspects of a word 
— the combination of the Varnas (letters), their transformation, 
their transposition, their deletion or disappearance and the 
roots and meanings of those words. There is indeed a slight 
difference between etymology’ — ‘Vyutpatti’— -of words, and their 
history i.e., ‘Nirukta’. Etymolog)’ informs only the root of the 
word, whereas ‘Nirukta’ deals with evers thing that can be said 
about that word. 

There has been a wrong impression about the greatest 
Lexicographer-Commentator, Yaska, ever known to human 
kihd in the field of literature. From the text of the Nirukta 
itself, it can be inferred that there were two preceptors known 
as Kautsa and Yaska, the propagators of two' different schools 
of Vedic studies. Acharya Kautsa was the leader of the school 
which held that ‘the Vedas being the mantras it was enough to 
recite them as mantras and that would secure all the benefits 
and blessings.’ It may be recollected that Kalidas mentions one 
Kfiutsa in his Raghuvansha. Whether that Kautsa, the disciple 
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of V'aratantu as mentioned b\ Kalidas, was the same as this 
Vedic Kautsa, opinion is yet divided amongst scholars. But 
about Yaska there is no such, doubt, i his Yaska maintains that 
‘one who chants the Vedas without knowing their meaning is 
indeed a pillar bearing a burden.’ Yaska however w'as not 
merely an exegete (Arthavadi). Even though he attached all 
importance to the meanings of the mantras, he did not depre- 
cate tlie significance or the necessity of committing the Vedas 
to memory and the indispensability of pronouncing the Vedic 
words with proper accents. Yaska was, to say correctl), one who 
gave equal importance to tlie words of the mantras and their 
meanings. He was indeed the upholder of the value of the 
mantras and their meanings also; and because of this his faith, 
his work got such an esteemed place in the \'edic studies. Yaska 
stands as the most lielpful person to Vedic students with his 
ever-burning torch which throws light on every word and 
expression in the Vedas. 

The next indispensable supplement is the ‘Jyotish’ — astronomy. 
W hen it is accepted that the \'edic texts are meant to oe used 
in the ritual of the ‘sacrifices’, it becomes necessary tor the 
priests to know correctly when the sacrifices have to be per- 
formed. Thus an up-to-date knowledge of the constellations, 
conjunctions, auspiciotis inomeuis, days, sunrises, sunsets, weeks, 
months and seasons, etc., was essential for a \’cdic priest who 
had to advise his patron on the course of sacrifices which were 
routine, periodical and seasonal. It is astounding to note that 
the \’cdic researches into the vast space overhead with myriads 
of stars, constellations, planets, comets, meteors, etc., in and 
beyond the Solar system had already discovered almost all the 
fundamentals w'hich are to this day acknowledged by our 
modern science of astronomy. Without the help of any modern 
instruments the \’edic seers saw through the skies so correctly 
and established the theories about the regularitv of movements 
of the planets and constellations, their relations, with the Sun 
on the one hand and the Earth on the other and the rules and 
conditions of recurrence of Solar and Lunar eclipses, etc. It is 
a fascinating fact that the Vedic teachers should have gtilheied 
so much knowledge of the skies and the stars merely on the 
strength of the visual observation. One wonders if they had 
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any type of mechanical and instrumental aids to read and study 
the motions and relations of the heavenly bodies at such astro- 
nomical distances with such mathematical precision. Only two 
books on the Vedic astronomy by the Great Acharya Lagadha 
ha\e come to our hands. It is not known if there were other 
treatises on astronomy, as on grammar, etc. The two volumes 
of Lagadha deal with the problems concerning the sacrifices, 
one on the Rig-Veda and the other on the Yajur-Veda. 

The sixth and the last au.xiliary in the studies of the Vedas 
is the prosody called ‘Chhanda’. The whole of the Vedic 
mantra literature is in the form of poetry. The Vedic language 
is governed very strictly by rules of accents and emphasis which 
change the meanings of, words. Without a thorough knowledge 
therefore of the rules of these accents and phones as w^ell is 
the science of Vedic prosody, it is impossible to proceed witli 
the study of the Vedas. This supplement is callel the ‘Chhanda’ 
and was produced to fulfil the need of instruction in the art 
and science of phonetics and metrical composition of the Vedic 
mantras. 

There is a considerable literature on this science of prosody. 
Even in the supplement of grammar of the Rig-Veda by 
Shaunaka there is noteworthy discussion on this subject. The 
volume on the ‘Chhandonukrainani’ of, course deals with this 
subject at length, liut the only authoritative and substantive 
treatise on the subject is the 'Chhanda-shastra’ by the Sage 
Pingala. There is no other wwk so full and so perfect about 
the subject of Vedic prosody even upto this day. 

Having briefly placed before the readers these indispensable 
supplements called the Vedangas for the understanding of the 
Vedic literature, we will now proceed with the subject proper 
namely, the concept of the nation in the Vedic times. From 
the very nature and scope of the section called the Kalpsutras, 
we shall have to depend more upon the information that can 
be gathered from them, though of course to have a complete 
and comprehensive glimpse of the Vedic nation one has neces- 
sarily to refer to all the six sections more or less. 

For a correct vista of the nation one must look through the 
windows which the Vedic literature opens for us. But there seems 
to be a growing deprecable tendency nowadays among the 
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Vedic scholars to first fix their general notions and then gather 
evidence and references to support their theories. They do not 
even hesitate to change what apparently looks like the natural 
course of history by twisting the meanings of simple words 
pulling them out of their contexts. By this method in fact 
anything can be showjn to be proved from any literature. 

We have aheady stated it as a fundamental truth that unless 
we find out and determine the character and spirit of our 
nationhood, discover the ways and means, the fajth and the 
practice by wliich, it rose to the glorious heights, and then 
diagnose the causes of its decline, we shall not be able to 
resurrect or rebuild it. If the diagnosis of the causes of the 
rise and fail of a nation be faulty and unhistorical, it is logi- 
cal that the conclusions drawn from such a fallacious study will 
be misleading with the result that the course and planning for 
its rejuvenation will also be fruitless. Those who really desire to 
have a correct vision of the Vedic nation, must therefore be 
far away from such methods undeserving in true and honest 
students of history and look into the literature itself to gather 
the reflections. Such sincere and impartial search for truth will 
startle the scholars with very' captivating revelations about the 
sparkling spirit of the Vedic nationhood. Let us now turn to 
those golden pages of the glorious saga of the Vedic life. 



tJHAPTER XYi 


CONCEPl OF FHE MOTHERLAND 

V\'e have tried so far to show that the \'edic nation was quite 
accomplished and highly civilised from all points which make 
a nation peiiect. A nation to be so adjudged must exhibit 
unbounded spirit of patriotism which may otherwise be des- 
cribed as unadulterated devotion to the motherland. The land 
whose rivers atid fields nourish the man, the land for which 
generations of forefathers have fought and died, the land whose 
every nook and corner, hill and dale, any mountain or a mole- 
cule of earth, reminds a sound heart of the whole history of the 
race, virtually stands in the relation of Mother to the man. The 
linest pieces in literatures of the world will be found to be 
those W'hich sing of the songs of glory and honour of the 
Motherland. Whether it is Shakespeare, or Joseph Mazini, 
whether it is Scott or Ernst Arndt, whether it is a Vedic sage 
or a Communist Cornminformist, it is the same feeling of 
unique love and devotion which inspires the great poets to sing 
the songs, arid the heroes to hght for the honour of their 
Motherland. "Ihere is no period of the known histories of 
civilised nations which has not at some time or the other 
become a glowing illustration of this extra ordinary sentiment 
of nationalism, for this one sentiment of patriotism many a 
nalmn, races and individuals have sacrihced their all leaving 
behind only a blazing trail of thrilling memories. This wonder- 
ful spirit has, on so many occasions, inspired innumerable souls 
to lay aside their beat of mundane pleasures and passions to 
rush to the battle-helds or pass through incalculable ordeals for 
the defence of the Motherland and the preservation of her 
honour. It is indeed a riddle why an individual should offer 
to undergo such inhuman tortures scorching his dear flesh ant) 
sacrihting his precious life simply for the sake of some abstract 
notion of love and loyalty to the sod of earth which he calls 
his Motherland. It is still greater an enigma from where and 
how that spirit and sentiment of the Soul boils up to such a 
degree of self-sacrihce. There was an American Natham Hale 
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who during the War of Independence exclaimed: I regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.’ Swami Vivekananda, 
the Hindu monk, used alw'ays to say that he would ever pray 
for a thousand lives to serve his Motherland. 

The spirit of patriotism is common to all races of mankind. 
It was not unknown to our Vedic forefathers also. Rather it 
is proper to say that from them we have inherited this senti- 
ment and devotion to the Motherland. Dr. Bernard Joseph 
observes; ‘Love of homeland, from time immemorial, through 
Sanskrit literature, homeland more sacred than heaven itself, 
pilgTimage, chosen land. For the Hindus, at any rate, their 
country has been glorihed into an object of worship.' 
(Nationality, Its Nature and Problems, p- 230). 

The spirit of patriotism is common to all the nations. It was 
intensely present in Bharat in the V'edic days, as it was in 
other contemporary nations too. But a little deeper considera- 
tion of the concepts of notions of love and loyalty to their 
lands will disclose a fundamental ditierence and distinction 
between the ideals of Bharat and those of other countries. I'he 
sons of other lands no doubt love their country as the father or 
motherland. At the most they consider her to be their sacred 
land. Their love and devotion to the Motherland is therefore 
governed by the factors of the births and deaths of their fore- 
fathers, the association of their race, with the land and by the 
fact that the land of their birth happens to be also the land of 
birth of their Prophet and the religion preached by him. This 
is in truth the origin and nature of the sentiment of patriotism 
in the different peoples of different nations on the globe. It is 
indeed present among the Bharatiya people also; but there is 
something more of fundamental value which is lacking in 
other nations. The Hindus also love Bharat as Motherland, 
as a sacred land; and yet more as a Rarma-bhtimi which means 
the land of, action. Patriotism is indeed noble. Yet it is merely 
a sentiment of gratefulness towards the land which gives birth 
and brings up an individual. It is a sentiment born out of 
some selhshness and sensibility, out of a feeling of gratitude 
towards the Mother. It is born and is governed by the facts of 
history and the accidents of birth and as such is liable to shift- 
ing and changes, with the course of history. If we analyse the 

25 
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love and loyalty of the present-day Americans towards theii 
country, we shall witness strange phenomenon. The ancestors 
of the present-day Americans migrated from a number of 
European countries. But the present descendants have no feel- 
ing for the land of their forefathers and all their love and 
loyalty are centred in their present land. History has brought 
a change in the spirit of their patriotism and the objects of 
their loyalties. That is bound to happen in cases which aie 
governed by historical and natural facts and not by principles. 
In the case of the Bharatiya people, however, one cannot see 
or even imagine such a conversion in the concept of the 
nationhood or the notions of patriotism. There is no fear of 
the concept being changed as long as the essence of the 
Bharatiya thought on which the whole life is nourished remains 
unchanged. The concept of motherland and fatherland are 
susceptible to change with the change of the motherland but 
in the case of the Bharatiyas who consider their country as the 
place to perform penance and action, there can never be any 
change in their outlook and spirit. This intensive devotion to 
the Motherland, almost the deification of every stone and atom of 
her soil, rivers and mountains, has become an indivisible element 
of the concept of nationhood of the Bharatiy a people. It is their 
very 'ego’ and sap of the life. Love of the Motherland, and the 
sacred lajnd, are indeed \ery important factors in the make-up 
of the faith of an individual ; but they are so much inter- 
dependent with the history which is ever-changing. In the 
comprehension of the Bhaiatiya people they have added one 
more eternal idea which is independent of the historical pro- 
cesses. It is the faith that Bharat is the land of action and 
penance. The Bharatiya seers coined a very meaningful word 
to express this coaicept which is one of the few cardinal prin- 
ciples governing the life of a Hindu, and on which the whole 
of their iinchallenged philosophy has been developed. It is 
on that account that the Mother Bharat ha.s become not merely 
a land to be loved and honoured but to be worshipped as the 
Mother. Dr. Bernard is perfectly right in his observations that 
the Hindus consider their Motherland as the greatest icon to 
be worshipped. 
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It may be here asked how does the mere accident of a birth 
in a land make the individual any way great or small. It can 
certainly not be said that wisdom and prowess are bestowed 
only on those who are bom in Bharat and that all other 
people are denied these special favours. Admitting this fact 
and allowing the truth that many a gem have been indeed born 
jn other lands who have become ornaments of humanity, 
nevertheless, it is our claim that in spite of all the distinctions 
which these noble souls have earned by their merits, there is 
yet one rare consideration on which a Bharatiya stands far 
above them. The ideals which were reared up in Bharat have 
been adjudged by Bharatiya philosophers and prophetic seers 
to have some very far-reaching and intimate relation with the 
evolution of the biological life, and granted that knowledge, 
the realisation of the ultimate truth. It is on that account 
that the) have classified the globe in two categories, namely, 
Bharat as the Karma-bhunri and the rest of the world as the 
Bhog-bhumi meaning the region of enjoyment and indulgence 
in pleasures and passions of the flesh and mind. All our 
legendary literature harps ceaselessly on this one conviction 
that Bharat is the land of performing meritorious deeds and 
pe/nance and all others are merely places where people get sub- 
merged in pleasures. 

Justice Woodrof in his book Is India Civilised? (p. 115) ob- 
serves: ‘Distinguished thinker Prof. Lowes Dickinson, in an essay 
which seeks w'ith justice to define the character of Indian civili- 
sation, profoundly remarks that it is so unique that the con- 
trast is not so much between East and West as between India 
and the rest of the world. Thus India stands for something 
which distinguished it from all other peoples, as such she calls 
herself a Karma-bhumi as opposed to Bhog-bhumi of all other 
people. For this she has been wonderfully preserved until today. 
Even now we can see the life of thousands of years ago.’ 

What has this concept of Motherland to do in regard to the 
subject under consideratiooi? If someone asks such a question, 
we have to say that it is not irrelevant. The love of Motherland 
is rooted in the self-same sentiments and convictions which like 
other people the Hindus have inherited from their forefathers. 
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It is now our purpose to show that this love of the Mother 
Bharat was as extant in the Vedic days as it is witnessed today. 
It is indeed a solacing thought that the Vedic ancestors of the 
present Bharatiya people had the sentiment of patriotism and 
the love of the Mother in as great and uncompromising a degree 
as in the present times, if not more. The Mother Earth has 
been addressed in the loth Mandal in a strange manner on a 
peculiar occasion. It is the burial ceremony of a Vedic person. 
The person is referred to be buried here, but that should not 
lead us to believe that the Vedic Aryas buried their dead. Eoi 
there are other descriptiops in the same tone in which the fire 
has been asked to take care of the dead relative. The verses 
say: 

OT Jficrt > 
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‘May you now go to the auspicious and wide Earth. It is this 
soft and velvetty Earth, which is ever young, will always give 
you shelter and protection. O Mother Earth, may you support 
this our relative; do not injure the dead; may you look to his 
comforts and wants ; and may you always console him ; as a 
mother wraps her child in her lap ; may you also cover this 
dead.’ (Rig-Veda io-i8-to and ii). 

We have given above a passage which expresses the senti- 
ments of the Vedic people in regard to the Mother earth, which 
they had named as Bharati. They had identified themselves as 
the sons of the Mother Bharati ; they called themselves as the 
Bharati Praja ; their language they named as Bharati Vani, 
their learning as Bharati Vidya. So much ideological identity 
with the land of birth of their fathers and forefathers and 
themselves had come to be established by the days of the Rig- 
Veda itself. But the real flowering of the ideal of Motherland 
and the unbounded patriotism and loyalty to her is evinced in 
the Atharva-Veda. The concept of Motherland and the nation- 
hood of the Bharatiya people is elaborately and finely 
expounded in the ‘hymn of the Earth’ which occurs in the 
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Shaunak recension. The first hymn of the 12th Kanda contains 
63 verses which are all bubbling with the robust sentiment of 
patriotism and an indomitable spirit of. loyalty to the Mother. 
It is a high song of love of the mother whieh rises like a foun- 
tain from the heart of the poet. The whole hymn deserves to 
be studied and committed to memory. We shall have of course 
to refer to so many verses from the hymn, as they make a 
beautiful exposition of the relation of man to his motherland. 

The hymn opens with the golden words which can stand as 
a fitting motto, more fittingly for the modern idealists of one- 
world. The poet bows down to his Mother saying: ‘Mother- 
land, Son, I am of the Mother Earth.' With this sentiment of 
devotion of. a son to his Mother, the poet is grieved at the 
thought that he is required to scratch the earth, to dig in her 
belly, to plough the fields, and thus cau«e so much injury to 
her, for the sake of getting a morsel of food. Being helpless he 
has to do all that, but his mind is very much pained and therer 
fore he says: 

df 5 I 

tri % <Ti % II 
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‘O Land! Wherever I create cavities, may they soon be filled 
up : may I not cause any injury on thy bosom : nor should I 
occasion any grief in your heart. Lord Indra made this earth 
safe from all enemies ; may that Land — mv Mother flow with 
nourishing milk for me.’ (Atharva-Veda 12.-1 ....). 

In the modern Bharat the loveliest and the most popular 
song of the mother which has become a national anthem in 
the days of struggle for freedom is the Salute to the Mother by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. He has given some realistic and 
some highly sentimental expressions which reflect the feelings 
of a Bharatiya towards his Motherland. If we compare this, 
once most captivating song of the Mother with the Vedic 
prayer in the Atharva-Veda, one will have to admit that the 
Vedic prayer is much more emphatic ajnd heart-stirring than 
Bankim’s, without meaning the least disrespect to the latter. 
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Is it not startling to note that the concepts of Motherland and 
nationhood were finely engraved in the hearts of the Bharatiya 
people ev^en in those earlv days? Here is the prayer of the 
Vedic Sage: 

'My Motherland! which has four boundaries, where the pea- 
sant ploughs his fields to produce corns, the land which bears 
all the living creatures by providing them with the necessities 
of life, may that our land enrich us wnth cattle and corn! My 
Mother, who bears all sorts of herbs and creepers possessing 
numerous potent and medicinal essences, may she ever be 
pleased with us to the highest degree. The Motherland, which 
is rich with waters of seas and rivers, flowijng in perennial 
streams, which always feed and nourish us with all what the 
farmers procure from her bosoms! this Mother Earth which 
sustains the universe, which is a treasure house of all sorts of 
wealths, whose bosom shines with gold, the never-failing shelter 
of mankind, which harbours fire, is the abode of Lord Indra, 
and other godheads strong like bulls, may she, our Motherland, 
enrich us with all sorts of possessions! O Motherland, the 
beloved wife of the Rains, you who offer rice and barley to 
the farmers who plough your fields, you who get intoxicated 
with rains which make you splendourous with thy green fields, 
we bow down to you! May vou, O Mother, who are holding 
rich treasures of all that is useful in a household, gold, jewels, 
metals and such other sorts of different wealths, may you the 
giver of all coveted stores be pleased with us and confer on us 
all kinds of prosperity and wealths.’ (Athaiva-Veda la-i). 

51^; I 
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Let us ask what is at the bottom of this love and loyalty to 
the Motherland? Surely the sole reason is that the land feeds 
us and sustains our life. Poor or rich, humanity is bound to 
Mother Earth who feeds the life that crawls on her surface. 
It has to be seen if there would be any life, at all in places 
and lands which are totally dead producinp; nothing^ on which 
living animals or vegetation can subsist. There is no doubt 
that these are places where life does not grow : and therefore 
there would hardly be any people who would call such an un- 
productive and barren land as their mother. The richer the 
fertility of the land, the greater the love, pride and loyalty of, 
the people living on her bosom. Life is associated with his- 
tories of the ancestors who developed the lands, lived on it. 
and claimed her as their Mother. They fought to defend her 
borders and preserve the civilisations reared on her from the 
attacks of alien people. That is how the sentiment of patriot- 
ism grows in the hearts of nationals. They associate every 
part of the land and every field in it, rivers, mountains, battle- 
fields with the memories of their forefathers. The mention of 
any of them brings to their minds the golden past of their fore- 
fathers. Mention the name of Avcxlhva. and the recollection 
of the immortal ideal of Bharatiya culture and civilisation, 
Rama, stands before the Hindu mind. Go to Dwaraka, which 
has been described literally to be of gold, revives the memo- 
ries of another perfect incarnation which humanity has pro- 
duced in the person of Lord Krishna who delivered the mes- 
sage of ‘life divine'. Why go to the prehistoric past, nearer our 
times we find that every nook and corner of this vast land has 
been associated with the glories and greatness of this one or 
that great stalwart. It is the cumulative effect of pride and 
inheritance that throbs the hearts of nationals. That is at the 
root of the love of Motherland. Our Vedic ancestors were not 
wanting in this sentiment and spirit of patriotism. The Vedic 
Sage goes on pouring his heart as follows: 

‘This is my Motherland, where in aticient times my fore- 
fathers performed great miracles of exploits ; it was here in 
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this land that the divine beings vanquished the demonic 
devils; this my Motherland which is a happy and safe abode of 
all animals like the cow and the horse and all kinds of fowls 
and birds, may she shower on us good luck and great prowess; 
this is my Motherland in which the two Ashivins, the great 
Vishnu and Indra, the husband of .Shachi, performed great 
miracles; O Mother, those who hate us, those who march with 
armies to overpower us, those who think evil of us in their 
minds, and those who desire our death and destruction, may 
you crush them to pieces; it is this my Motherland on whose 
lap my forefathers, the great Rishis, performed sacrifices, pen- 
ances, and sahg songs in the seven sessions.’ (Atharva- 
Veda 12-15-10-14-39). 
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How powerfully has this poet rung out the sentiment of 
patriotism by associating the present life with the memories of 
the past.L It is in the untarnished recollection of the great glories 
and exploits of the forefathers that the hope of building a 
shining future is enshrined. If this is not patriotism and the 
spirit of nationhood, we fail to understand what else makes it? 

It has to be well understood that in the Bharativa mind the 
whole complex of the ritualistic and cultural life of the society 
is inseparably bound up with the concept of the Motherland. 
The association of the idea of civilisation with the Mother- 
laaid is interdependent in that, it is the belief of the Bharatiya 
people that all the Vedic rites and rituals must be performed 
in this sacred land to be efficacious. A legend goes that King 
Bali who ruled the heavens could not perform the horse- 
gacrilice in heaven and had to descend to the country to the 
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north of Nannada. The significance of this l^end mentioned 
in the 8th Skandha of the Bhagwat Puran has to be grasped in 
the light of the abovemen tioned conviction. Bharat is the 
Karma-bhumi par excellence. It is the conviction of the 
Hindus that the Creator has gifted this land to the Hindus for 
the performance of religious rituals ahd sacrifices which makes 
the relation of the Bharat Bhumi something more than merely 
the lasnd of enjoyment and birth. Lord Indra exclaims: 

art i 

‘It is I who have given this land to the Vedic Aryas.’ It is 
in consonance with this faith that' Shri Aravind observes: 

‘It is for the Dharma and bv the Dharma that India exists.’ 
It will be seen that the spirit and the sentiment which the 
Hindus hold dear right up to now is a legacy from the Vedic 
past. The sage in the Atharva-Veda who has given that exqui- 
site hymn of the Mother Earth says: 

‘It is truth, hard Brahmacharya, initiation, penance, the Veda 
and the sacrifice all of which sustain this Earth. May that land 
which governs our past and guides our future bestow happiness 
on us. We worship the land in which the priests arrange altars 
where they perform sacrifices and where the ascetics chant 
mantras, and offer oblations to the fire; mav that land shower 
happiness on us. The Earth indeed stands on the support of 
the law and Dharma.’ (Atharva-Veda 12-17). 

The hymns which have been so far cited should leave no 
doubt about the nature of the love and loyalty of the Hindus 
towards their motherland right from the days of the Vedas. 
But look here to some fine examples which illustrate how in 
those early days the concept of Motherland and the idea of 
nationhood had been fully evolved. 

‘We shall speak always well of Thee O Mother, whether we 
are in villages, or forests, whether in assemblies or on battle- 
fields, anywhere where men meet together, we shall think with 
one mind and speak well of you.’ (14) 

^ USTgir cwt ar^i i 
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‘O Mother, let not any one strike at ns either in the back or 
in the front, from above or from below: mav you do good to 
me always. Ward off all the thieves, robbers and violent 
attackers; and may you send them away from me ! ’ (32) 

‘O Mothei-, let all thv places be completely free from diseases, 
fear and decay. Make us long-lived, and alert ahvavs, keep us 
fit in our bodies and minds readv to undergo any sacrifices for 
you with the stakes of our heads on our palms.’ (62) 

‘O Mother Earth, the land on which our heroes shout heroi 
caily and dance in the battle-fields, where the clash, of weapons 
and the beating of the battle-drums rise high, may that 
Motherland destroy all our enemies, .set them On their flight 
to run away and make us absolutelv free of enemies like a 
smooth path free of thorns.’ (41) 

'Here I am ready to undergo all and any hardships for the 
sake of my Motherland, for the sake of relieving her of her 

sorrows and griefs! I care not ivhen and what hardships I have 

■ 

to face for the love and loyalty to Motherland.’ (54) 

‘I swear, I ivill always speak ivhat is sweet about my Mother- 
land, and what is gcxid for my Motherland; I vow I will do all 
that is necessary for the sake of my Motherland. I determine 
to become strong and intelligent and ivith my sparkling pro- 
Avess I will destroy the enemies who are fleecing and exploit- 
ing my Motherland.’ (50) 

'O Motherland, may you always shower blessings on me and 
may you keep me safe and steady and ivell established in 
you.’ (63) 
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Such are the inspiring thoughts of the Vedic people which 
express their sentiments towards their Motherland in so unmis- 
takable a language. What other nation has ever shown so 
thorough a spirit of nationhood and so high a concept of 
Motherland in so remote a period as pre-historic as the Vedic 
age ? 



CHAPTER XYII 


STRUCTURE OF VEDIC SOCIETY 

What was the concept of nationhood in the Vedas ? If by 
nationhood we understand a compact and well-defined society 
xvhich is determined and regulated by the unities, then indeed 
the people whose life is reflected in the Vedas can be legiti- 
mately described as a nation. The people have been in various 
places called the Panch Janas plainly meaning the five commu- 
nities. There is another significant term — ‘Janasya Gopah 
which recurs in the Rig-Veda in the sense of the defender of 
the communitv’. There are numerous mentions of the term 
‘Bharat-Jana’. Dr. Hoffkins sus^ests that the word ‘Jana’ 
should be understood to mean ‘a village’. He, however, does 
not give any reason why the word should be so interpreted dis- 
carding its usual common sense. Dr. Ketkar while explaining 
the word ‘Bharat-Jana’ puts: another meaning on it. By Bharat- 
Jana he wants us to understand the ‘hordes of people entering 
Bharat’. Hoffkins’ interpretation has no basis. Dr. Ketkar’s 
suggestion is also equally unwarranted. The word Jana has 
all throughout been understood in the sense of ‘people’. There 
is an equivalent word, namely, ‘vish’. This word ‘visit’ which 
recurs very often in the Rig-Veda as well as in the Taittiriya 
and the Atharva-Veda almost all times means the ‘nation’. The 
word ‘Rashtra’ itself is not verv uncommon in the Vedic liter- 
ature. There may be some uses of this word ‘Rashtra’ in the 
sense of a kingdom but there are manv places in which it 
means a nation. Dr. Ketkar’s insistence that the word means 
‘kingdom’ only is not correct. 

The one most effective unity which brings together the 
people into a compact society deserving to be called a nation, 
is a common government. The concept of nationhood minus 
the consideration of government is meaningless. But at the 
same time it must be understood that a nation is something 
larger than the idea of a kingdtxn or a state. 
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‘Rasbtra’ in the Vedic use meant a society which was formed 
and united by a number of ties which are in modern termino- 
logy called the Unities. The difference between the concepts of 
a nation and a state can be traced even in the Vedic litera- 
ture in the words Rashtra and Rajya. Tliere is no reason to 
suppose that the word Rashtra has not been used in the Vedas 
in the sense of nation denoting such a united society. In the 
Taittiriya it is said:, 

‘Let there be born in this nation a progeny endowed with the 
spirit and strength of the Biahmanas.’ The relation of ‘in this 

nation' has to be necessarily established with ‘self, i.e., in ‘our’. 
In the Atharva-Veda in all places the word ‘Rashtra’ has been 
used to denote a compact a,nd united society. If there are in 
some places secondary meanings of the word Rashtra’, they are 
minor and only incidental. 

Coming to the consideration of the objectives and aspira- 
tions of the Vedic society, we get a broad idea implicit in the 
term ‘Purushartha’. It means the aspirations of the individual. 
These individual aspirations have been classified in four cate- 
gories, namely, ‘Dharma’, ‘/\rtha’, ‘Kama’, and ‘Moksha’. Last 
of these four is specially considered to be the summum bonum 
to be achieved. 

This classification of individual objectives in the above- 
mentioned four categories may look strange and shocking to a 
modern mind which has been influenced by materialistic philo- 
sophy. ‘Kama’, i.e., the desires, passions and pleasures are in- 
deed the natural sentiments of men as much as of beasts. To 
satisfy these brute or animal instincts, man strives to acquire 
the means. This instrument or means of satisfaction of man’s 
‘Kam’ is called ‘arth’. Besides these two natural inclinations 
the T>ther two of Dharrna and Moksha are exclusive to man 
and nbi shared by beasts and brutes. According to the mate- 
rialistic philosophy these two, the oomforts, and the means to 
satisfy them are the highest objectives of human achievement. 
But a little more thought! on this urge of man to gather plea- 
sure and to find the means for them will be seen to be not 
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exclusively human. Ii is also present with the animal life- It 
does not therefore deserve to be called an objective only of 
human beings. Naturally it follows that those philosophies in 
which more or the only stress is laid upoto the fulfilment of 
these animal instincts become guilty of lowering down man to 
the level of animals, from which we claim to have risen higher. 
These two urges cannot therefore be called the* covetable objec- 
tives of a civilised man. The societies which have not yet risen 
higher than these animal instincts are dragging the world into 
the same dangerous state of life resembling the jungle existence 
of animals. 

There is no gainsaying that a human being must get the 
creature comforts. The question, however, arises as to what 
should be the measure and limit of the comforts, pleasure and 
happiness ? It is common experience that as a man tries to 
quench his thirst and satisfy his passion they go on increasing. 
Greed begets greed. There is never an end to the desires and 
attachments. Those who are enslaved dream of freedom. Those 
who are free, and powerful aspire for empires. This they can- 
not do without enslaving other societies. Even after this is 
accomplished, a conqueror like ,\lexander, does not feel satis- 
fied with his conquest of the globe. He weeps and laments 
that there is nothing else for him to conquer. In short, thirst 
and hungei of man and the craving for pleasures are endless 
and insatiable. There is no natural curb on the endeavours to 
gather the means or a break to the desires. The inevitable 
result of this boundless ambition and lust of power of a society 
or a State culminates in the production of such deadly w'eapons 
like the hydrc^en bombs, missiles and what-not either for a 
complete supremacy over the human race, failing which, for 
the total destruction of the obstructing forces. Humanity is 
thus on the brink between destruction and total slavery. This 
animal instinct for physical comforts and conquests has to be 
checked somewhere by someone. How can that be achieved 
The Western philosophers are disturbed by this problem of. 
findihg out an effective control over this destructive tendency 
of this nation or that. The social scientirts are confounded. 
What will save humanity from the impending catastrophe ? 
When the gpreat philosophers and sociologists of the Western 
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world are groping in the dark for linding out a remedy, there 
is the Bharatiya philosophy, which has, for centuries from the 
very infancy of nunianity, right through the middle ages down 
to our present times, presented an ideal concept of life which 
can become a sure and successful remedy. 

In the Bhagwat Puran, King Vayati. exclaims; ‘Know it from 
me that passions never get satisfied by enjoyment. It is like 
trying to extinguish fire by putting Inc-wood in it.’ It ivill be 
recalled that Yayati was a king who in very old age, desired 
to satisfy his sexual passion. After pursuit of pleasures of sex 
he came to a bitter conclusion which he has expressed in the 
above verse. This is not the experience of Vayati only. Almost 
everyone at some time or the other of his life tumbles on this 
truth. But the experience of honest men docs* not make others 
wise. Man has not learnt at all to restrain his desires and ambi- 
tions. It has become impracticable to check this passion of 
human beings for the gathering ol means of happiness by 
arranging the social and economic orders in the society. The 
examples of modern democracies, fascism, communism, nazism, 
some of ivhich have ended in utter failure and some hold a 
dismal future, are a pointer to the futility of modern devices. 
Will they be successful, let us ask, by putting some patches on 
the external wounds if the very How and current of blood is 
pioisoned and diseased? It is the undercurrent of life which has 
to be examined and cured. How can that be done ? How 
could these vicious tendencies of human mind be checked ? 
Can culture and effective discipline bridle these animal urges 
of human mind ? The Vedic society had amply succeeded in 
accomplishing this apparently impossible ideal and it will pro- 
fit us to know how that was done. 

One may rightly ask here if it is ever possible to scorch out 
these natural animal urges root and seed. Even if it were pos- 
sible in the case of individuals where the collective human 
society is concernea such an idea is not merely utopian but 
absurd and may be undesirable. The problem therefore is 
not of total liquidatic^ of these instincts but of circumscrib- 
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ing them, confinding them to certain limits, and devising the 
measures to satisfy them fully to these extents. That is 
accomplished by ifhe concept of ‘duty’ — ^Dbarma in the 
Bharatiya philosophy. 

It is this concept of duty which teaches the Bharatiya people 
to control thejr desires and passions which are so natiural an 
inheritance of the soul in animal flesh. This belief in ‘duty 
for duty’s sake’ which the Bharatiya thought and discipline in- 
grains in an individual from very childhood is called the 
‘Dharma’. ‘Dharma’ or the conscience of ‘inescapable duty’ 
makes a man of an animal, the other two motives, namely, 
selfish acquisition and indulgence in sense satisfaction being 
common to all creatures. It is for this reason that Bharatiya 
ethics employs a very purposeful word ‘Purushartha’ meaning 
the ‘objeotives of human achievement’ and in that also it has 
placed Dharma as the first target. The highest objective of a 
Bharatiya is of course the loosening of all bonds and the ai- 
tainmejnt of complete release from bondage — ‘Moksha’. 

This Bharatiya concept of ‘freedom from bondage, the cycle 
of births and deaths’ has become a subject of serious attacks 
by critics. They say that being purely a personal ideal, it does 
not help the social organisation or the co(ncept of the nation ; 
rather it turns the loyalties of individuals from the national 
objectives to personal attainments. This sort of misconception 
of the idea of ‘Moksha’ arises out of. ignorance of the techni- 
cal diction of the Vedic and Upanishadic philosophy. It is 
wrong to suppose that ‘Moksha’ is something to be enjoyed 
exclusively by an individual in seclusioin or that the soul cuts 
itself asunder from the whole universe. On the other hand, 
the most fundamental or the basic concept of the Bharatiya 
philosophy is the realisation of one’s identification with • the 
universe. It is not escapismi of any kind but rather a thorough 
unification with all that is alive or lifeless. This real mean- 
ing of ‘Moksha’ hasi not even an iota of selfishness in it; rather 
it teaches an individual to feel with all that is around him. 
I his his identification with the interests of all others prompts 
him to strive more for their good. In that stage, really speak- 
ing, all distinctions of subjective and objective of one’s self and 
of other’s vanish. Man looks to every soul, as if it were his 
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own. Such a blessed large-hearted soul smiles and weeps with 
others; strives and suffers for others; and is happy or sorrowful 
for the lot of others and yet personally he is totally unaffected. 
That indeed is the meaning of ‘Moksha’, freedom from all con- 
siderations of the personal self and its total merging with the 
life of the universe. When this miracle of total elimination of 
the notion of self itself is achieved, what remains behind is the 
unity and identification with the universe, which stage is the 
golden peak of life to be attained, in the eyes of the Bharatiya 
people. 

This perfect blending of the two objectives, namely, the total 
detachment of the self-release from bondage — and the good of 
the society is admired by the Bharatiya ethics as the highest 
achievement. There is no other social philosophy or ethics 
produced by any other race which brings about this result in 
such a fine consummation. ‘Moksha’, i.e., total elimination, or 
to use the powerful expression of certain saints, absolute anni- 
hilation of the idea and consciousness of the individual self is 
the most covctablc individual goal in Bharatiya thought. It is 
possible to achitne this by taking up a course of life dictated 
by that noble sense of inescapable duty which is called the 
‘Dhanna’. What personal pleasures and enjoyments, acquisi- 
tions and holdings that can come across without any initiative 
or effort in between in this course of life an individual is 
allowed to enjoy or suffer. 

This is the correct interpretation of the four-fold objective 
called ‘Purushartha’ according to the Hindu ethics. This helps 
them to abandon, or rise above the animal sensuality which is 
the legacy of our flesh. If we appraise carefully this well- 
thought out prescription of the Bharatiya social philosophers 
to control the animal instincts, if not to uproot them com- 
pletely, we have to admire their marvellous ingenuity. This 
grand ideal of loosening of the sense of self has in its own 
course resulted in engendering the more effective and fruitful 
principle of the Bharatiya life,' namely, the faith in the con- 
cept of ‘duty’ and not ‘rights’ as the incentive of social action. 
Unlike other societies a Bharatiya is never taught by his cul- 
ture and social education to ask what his rights are but to 
think first of what his duty is and do if unmindful of costs and 
26 
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consequences, of results good and bad. The inspiration of 
duty in self-retrospection rather than the provocation of rights 
arouses a man to suffer and sacrifice in the fulfilment of his 
responsibilities. The thought of rights on the other hand, in- 
cites a craving for advantages, profits and enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures and the objects of senses calling them creature com- 
forts. The awakening of the sense of duty impels a man to per- 
form his part as well as possible and to suffer in doing that 
unmindful of the returns or the rights. It is thus that a sense 
of duty with all the prepondering weight of necessity and 
sacredness of the idea of saaificc for the sake of community, 
became the corner-stone of the structure of Hindu social 
philosophy. It is in the proper adjustment and fulfdment of 
the four-fold objective of an individual in the society that the 
numerous prescriptions, rites and rituals came to be evolved in 
the passage of time. The whole concept of Purushartha was 
evolved as if it were a long session of a sacrifice. Every single 
rite and ritual, sacrament and occasional sacrifice, right from 
the first conception of life in the embryo in the mother’s 
womb, to the last rite of burning of the deceased and offering 
of rice-balls to him, everything was calculated to achieve the 
cumulative objective of the sodal organisation in a perfect 
adjustment of the individual happiness and collective bliss. If 
we examine a little mote thoughtfully the significance of 
every one of these prescriptions and forms, rites and sacra- 
ment.s, brushing aside their superficial appearance and social 
eclat, we shall surely be convinced that the wise Hindu socio- 
logists have in the guise of these prescriptions given to the 
worldly householders, everyone of whom is not going to 
and cannot possibl) think of the inner meanings, a course of 
smooch social behaviour which was destined to lead them to 
the attainment of full personal cointentment within bounds 
without losing their souls and at the same time helped them 
to become most useful constituents of the social organisation 
of which they tvere parts and parcels. That gives a glimpse of 
how the ancient social directors devised ways and methods to 
control the animal instincts and ta channelise them w'ith inter- 
mittent outlets for exuberance and diversions, mixed w'ith the 
curbs of periodical vows and ‘Vratas’, in the forms of sacra- 
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inents on auspicious occasions, all to achieve the one social 
destiny. It is in the happy and harmonious compromise of the 
personal and social Qbjectives wherein lies the excellence of 
the Hindu social evolution. And while devising all this, mark 
well, the philosophers never lost sight of their ambition to 
lift the man from within the animal and raise him to the 
highest pedestal of a superman of whom there are so many 
glorious illustrations in the Bharati)a history. It is in this 
task of resurrection of the divine from the mortal animal coil 
into which it gets muffled that the distinguishing excellence 
of the Bharatiya thought lies. The Vedic Sages and the later 
I.aw-givers never forgot this one great planned purpose. While 
prescribing multifarious rites and rituals for days and nights, 
months and seasons, years and cycles, they always harped on the 
truth that it was the human element tvhich values most and 
without which all the sufferings and sacrifices, the rites and 
rituals would be of no avail. 

There is a standing controversy between theologians, 
moralists and sociologists regarding the values of morals and 
religious observances. Who is superior, the man who strictly 
observes and abides by all the directions and demands of the 
religious faith but violates the simple morals or the man who 
is spotlessly moralistic but does not observe the religious pres- 
criptions? There is no question for doubt at all. Whatever 
may be the case with other religious faiths, in the Bharatiya 
social philosophy a man ^vithout morals is considered a brute 
and there is no religious prescription which would defy or re- 
pudiate the accepted concepts of ethics. 

These qualifications which go to make a man a man, the simple 
self-restraints which withhold a man from behaving like an 
animal, are called ‘Atmagunas’, inherent virtues by the Law- 
giver Gautam. In his Dharma-Sutra 8:21, ‘the natural incli- 
nation to care for the good and happiness of others as much 
as of one’s own self, forbearance, a mind devoid of any sense 
of hatred or jealousy of those who are superior in virtues and 
powers, absolute purity of, mind and body, thought and speech, 
total ease without the least scramble to get anything in life, a 
mind that always thinks of the auspicious and good all around, 
that which exhibits the most catholic disposition in every 
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thought and act, freedom from all desires, a contentment m what 
has come to the lot ivith a masterly conduct of never exhibit- 
ing one’s wants or waggling to get them, total detachment from 
the pleasures of senses, etc., are listed to be the inherent virtues, 
which give a dignity to an individual. These are, really speak- 
ing, the human qualities which are most aspired even accord- 
ing to the new thinking in terms of perfect manhood. Refer- 
ring to these qualities the Sage Gautam says: 

^ ^ 318iqicfl3<ni: :t ^ 

‘A person who undergoes and performs all the twenty-four 
sacraments and rites from ccmccpiion to the last Sapta-Soma, 
but who is indeed devoid of these basic eight qualities of man- 
hood cannot be said to have a perfect fruitful and complete 
life. On the other hand, a person who acts upto these virtues, 
may be, he has only formally observed the religious prescrip- 
tions, realises full fruit of his life,’ (Gautam Dharma-Sutra 8, 
3 and 23). 

The Law-giver \'asishtha observes; 

‘A man who has forsaken fundamental virtues is also for- 
saken by the merit of all his knowledge of the \'eda and its 
supplements.’ In substance, therefore, there is not the least 
doubt in the thought of the Bharatiya sociologists that the un- 
shakable base of the individual and national life is the regard 
for truth and character. The Rig-Veda in a cryptic and brave 
utterance declares: 

I 3^ I 

‘A social sinner can never cross the path of truth.’ ‘One who 
looks to and cares for his own morsel of food to fill his belly 
feeds only on sins.’ The Shatpath Brahman observes: ‘One 
who tells lies and one who has no regard for truth can never 
be an Arya, a sacrificer; his prowess diminishes day-by-day; 
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he turns into a social sinner everyday; therefore worship the 
truth.’ 

Having thus extolled the value of, real goodness, regard for 
truth, character and moral behaviour, our social thinkers 
sound a caution to those who follow the right path. The 
.Shatpath Brahman warns that it is possible that such a man 
who is really virtuous, uncompromising in his regard for truth, 
and of a character of sterling worth, may fall into the pit of 
self-pride. Pride is the fore-runner of fall. The pilgTim on 
the path of virtue is therefore warned: ‘Let not pride ever 
enter your heart; from the moment of contamination of pride 
your fall begins.’ The Hindu sociologists recount in clear 
words the conect steps for the attainment of the dignity of 
man by a valuable exposition of absolute virtues on the back- 
ground of duties, and then they do not hesitate to point the 
red signals declaring the pitfalls. The social structure of the 
Bharatiya people was erected on the fundamentals of social 
behaviour and an absolute code of ethical conduct unfettered by 
the dictates or demands of religious faith. It is in this absolute 
evaluation of virtues which go to make a social or national 
life of a people well-knit and free from any type of dogma 
that the essence and the imperishable strength of the Hindu 
society liesi. It is this character of our social organisation that 
has enabled it to survive for milleniums under the stress and 
strains of external pressures and internal rebellions. That 
unique system by which the Hindu .society was perfectly 
organised is generally called the ‘Chaturvarnsa’, the four-fold 
structure. 

The structure of Hindu society based on the four fold arrange- 
ment of people presents a perplexing problem to the Western 
and the Westernised Bharatiya sociologists. In utter misunder- 
standing and miserable evaluation of this unique institution in 
the evolution of human society, these tliinkers at once lay at its 
doors sins and responsibilities for the historical degeneration 
and the alleged social chaos of the Hindus. In regrettable 
despair they plead the total abolition of the s)stem and prav 
for the day of its disappearance. While they blame the system 
of the Hindus, they forget that a social philosopher like Plato 
himself coramehds the arrangement of the societv in four 
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classes very much resembling the ‘Four Varnas’ of the Hindu 
system. Ancient Persian books on the laws of their social 
institution also resemble the Hindu concept. The four 
classes which the Persian social laws devised were: (i) Athravan 
(Brahman), (2) Rathestar (Kshatriya). (3) Vastrosh (Vaish) and 
the (4) Hutoksha (Shudra). Thus two ancient societies besides 
the Vedic also attempted though not so successfully as the 
Bharatiya, the arrangement of society into classes. 

It is essential to examine this Hindu institution of the Four 
Varnas and assess its values impartially to clear off the prejudices 
which it has come to rouse in the minds of the masses which 
are indeed ignorant of its true character. It is no doubt a 
fact that the system lost its merit and intrinsic character and 
worth in the passage of time. As it presents today, it is, it must 
be confessed, very much different in form and spirit from its 
pristine nature. But the much abused transformation which 
itself has been the legitimate result of historical forces does 
not make the original institution condemnable 

On the other hand, a system which has survived in a society 
for over a period of thousands of years since before the pre- 
historic times right up-to-date must be deemed to possess some- 
thing very tenacious in its constitution and composition. 
Especially when we see so many economic innovations and 
social systems challenging the Brahminical order to have 
crumbled into the dust only in a short span of hundred and 
fifty years, whereas the Hindu social system of the four Varnas 
still survives unassailed in its broad frame-work, everyone must 
inquire how strong must be its steel-frame. Had this social 
institution been formulated merely with the motives of uphold- 
ing the class interests and monopolies or the consideration of 
high and low amongst the people, then surely it should have 
come to the ground long long back. There is no doubt and 
everyone who looks at the foundation of it will unmistakably 
discover that the motives and objects of the plan and its execu- 
tion, of the structure of Hindu society on the steel-frame of 
the four-fol(i order have not only beeji inspired by the purest 
feelings without the slightest tinge of love or hatred of one 
class as against the other, but also out of primary considera- 
tion of the scientific truths. These days when this our Hindu 
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system of society is analysed and examined, the very first 
approach is \itiated by the class biases, or motivated by the 
prejudices against the supposed division of the society into 
classes of haves and have-nots. But when a social system is 
under scientific examination, one must rise above the con- 
siderations of classes. If we look to the considered thought of 
some Western sociologists about our class system, we are sure 
to be agTceablv surjnised. Justice Woodrof, tvho stayed in 
India for a pretty long time and studied the Hindu social sys- 
tem and the Science of Tantra. has traced the reasons for the 
abiding character of the Hindu society in this four fold class 
system. In his famous stiuh, h India Civilised, he observes: 

‘India has presented itself as one of the immortal peoples. 
Suffering racial and social divisions, politically disrupted with 
a variety of languages and scripts, governed for centuries by 
strangers, she has yet held together, so that we can still speak 
of India. This I think is due principallv to certain religious 
and philosophical concepts held in common by the people and 
as regards Hinduism in its technical sense, the wonderful 
organisation called Varnashrama Dharma.’ 

This ‘\‘aiTiashra!na Dharma’ the Hindu social system about 
ivhich there have' been very extreme and contradictory opinions 
from total condemnation to unexceptional laudation is in fact 
the creation of the Vcdic Aryas. 

Once we state this general proposition that the Varnashrama 
Dharma is Vedic in its origin, the t]uestion that crops up is 
whether this system of division or arrangement of the society 
in four classes has ever been referred to in the Rig-\^eda. 
For, if no reference could be shown, then it will have to be 
accepted that the system was evolved in post Rig-\Tdic times. 
Let us tlicreforc show 'now and where we find the references to 
this four fold division of the society in the Vedas. 

If it is accepted, what we mean bs ‘Vedic’ in the sense in 
which we interpret the w'ord traditionally, then it does not 
affect the position if a particular thing is or is not expressly 
found in the wmrds of the Rig-Veda as such. It is enough if 
the idea could be ir.iced in some one or other book or the 
supplement which go to make according to us the Vedas. If 
of course we can show the traces of the origin of the system in 
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the Rig-Veda itself, then those who mistakenly consider that as 
the first and oldest of the Vedas will certainly be more gratified 
and convinced. We shall now proceed to present the references. 

In the famous Purush-Sukta hymn which occurs in the loth 
Mandal of the Rig-Veda, the four-fold classification has been 
thus referred to: ‘The Brahman is the mouth of this Social 
Being or Nation Personality; the Kshatriyas are his hands; the 
Vaishyas are his thighs and the Shudras indeed his feet.’ 

fa: i 
BTSTiaa II 

This hymn occurs in the tenth Mandal which is objected by 
some to be later in age. These objectors do not take it as a 
sufficient evidence for the proposition that the class system 
existed in the \'edic times. In fact, there is no strong or con- 
ducive evidence to stippose that the tenth Mandal is a later 
addition except the presumption of some scholars. But even 
assuming that there is some truth in the objection, without 
admitting it, we have to state that it is not only in this hymn 
that the references to the class systems are found. W'^e can cite 
many more instances which irrefutably prove the theory. For 
instance, look to this hymn in the 8th Mandal which is ad- 
judged to be one of the oldest books of the Rig-Veda, wherein 
not only a mention of the four classes is made, but their func- 
tions and duties are also enunciated. The hymn is: 

‘Let the Brahmins be inspired with mantras; may their intel- 
lects be inspired; may you destroy the Rakshasas; O Ashvin, 
you two love your' devotees, may you aixive here along with the 
Goddess Dawn, and the .Sun, and partake of the Soma juice. 
Let the valour of the Kshatriyas rise up; may you destroy the 
Rakshasas ; may you destroy the diseases ; and may you drink 
the Soma juice. May you help us in increasing our cows and 
cattle wealth; may you make the Vaishyas prosperous, and may 
you take this Soma juice.’ (R. 8-35-16, 17, 18). 

^ ffi I 

3^31 ^ ^ 3f^5rr 11 

33 53 : II 

^ 33 ^5=^ 53*1. II 
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Does this hymn not dwell upon the functions and duties of 
the first three classes? In R. i, 10-42, 3, 12-4; 4, 42-1 and 7, 
64-2, there are very clear references to the Varnas. There are 
so many more mentions of the Varnas, that it is needless to 
quote them here. But we cite the vert" well-known story of the 
sage Agasti who is said to have nurtured both the Varnas. 
(R. 1, 179-6). Sage Agasti was a Brahman, whereas he married 
Lopamudra who was the daughter of a Kshatriya. 

From the above quotations, the objectors admit the existence 
of two Varnas or at the most tliree classes; but deny the 
existence of the fourth Shudra class. The mere mention in the 
Pnrush-Sukta which accoidino to them occurs in the tenth 

o 

book, which is of a later date according- to them, is not enough 
to prove the four-fold division in the Rig-Vedic times. They 
maintain that this class system came into vogue only in later 
periods. It is necessary to meet this and such other objections. 

If we take a broad view of the conditions of the Vedic times 
and compare them with the present form and nature of our 
social rites and functious, then it becomes apparent that there 
is very litltle difference between the ritual which is practised 
at present and that which was prescribed in the Vedic times ; 
similarly it is very clear beyond any doubt or controversy that 
the common practice of religion on the whole is not much at 
variance from that of the Vedic days. So also if we go in 
details, it will he discovered that the institute of hereditary 
Brahmanism had come to stay even in the days of the compila- 
tion of the Vedic hymns. Once we accept that this institute of 
Brahmanism was determined by birth, it will become difficult 
to reject the existence of other classes simply for want of specific 
leferences and repudiate the traditional system of four-fold 
division of the society. All the three words Brahma, Kshatriya, 
\'aishva denoting the three cla.sses recur in the Vedas a number of 
limes. Acharya Sayan has put different meanings on the words 
in different places some in tire secondary sense, and in some 
places in this class sense. Let usi ask the question what are the 
primary meanings of the words and what are the secondary ? 
The answer to this question logically should be that the 
primary meanings of the words must be taken to be the class 
denominations. Is it not logical to say that the clas.scs denoted 
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by these words came to be recognised first and then attributes 
and characteristics associated with them besfan to be determined 
later on, and which became the secondary meanings of. the words? 
There is another strong reason behind this proposition. The 
word ‘Varna’ occurring in the word ‘Chaturvarnya’ which is 
under discussion, also occurs in the Avesta of the Parsis. In 
that book also the word has several meanings, one of which is 
‘the customs and character’ as also a ‘sect and its distinguish- 
ing characteristics’. The learned author of the Jnana-Kosh, 
Dr. Ketkar, accepts that! the word ‘V’arna’ had come to acquire 
the sense of ‘class’ before the period of compilation of the 
Vedic mantras. From all that it is clear that the secondary 
meanings of the word ‘Varna’ came to be recognised later on 
and are posterior to the original meaning of ‘class’. Now if we 
look to the 35th hymn of the 8th Mandal cited above, it will 
be clear that the three words used in the hymn do denote the 
classes as they also mention their functions and obligations. 

It is a fact that except in the hymn referred to above and 
the famous ‘Purush-Sukta’ the word ‘Vaishya’ wherever it occurs 
denoted the common people and in some places even the 
humanity. This has confounded the critics more. There is. 
however, no need to be so confounded. The Purush-Sukta 
mentions the four-fold division as an arrangement of the 
society. Otherwise in the Vedic view the Shudra has had no 
independent existence at all and was always included in the 
Vaishya categor)'. In the purely Vedic view the Aryan society was 
arranged into only three classes of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and 
the Vaishyas including the Shudras. If we go further, then really 
speaking, the Vedic learning is considered to be concerned only 
with the upper two classes of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas 
who were both equal exccplt in regard) to their rights of ‘teach- 
ing and accepting gifts’. Such is not the case of the Vaishvas. 
And hence the Vaishyas and the Shudras are never separately 
mentioned but are put into one category by the term Vaishya 
which is used in its distributive sense as covering the rest of 
the constituents of the society excluding those which are 
specifically mentioned. Therefore this word Vaishya has to be 
understood in the sense of the residuary society' which includes 
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all the rest in it. In the Gathas of Zarthiistra also there is 
exactly the same divisicai and description which relate to the 
two classes and their functians, the Brahinanas and the Ksha- 
triyas. All other people arc put in the same residuary category. 
In the 49-7 gatha of the book it is said; ‘What does a 
Brahman or a Vaishya avail? He alone counts who contributes 
to the military strength of 'the community.’ 

It will be noted that the words in the Gatha referring to 
sections arc not denominatives of the classes but of the ‘varnas’ 
which had specificallv assigned duties and obligations. ‘To 
fight’ as an obligation and duty the concept is peculiar and 
exclusive to the class-system only. It is a patent fact that in 
no other country except Bharat only one class of people were 
bound to perform this duty and obligation to fight for the 
community. In every other nation and society everyo'itc was 
required to be ever ready to fight. This is the parallel situa- 
tion in the Persian society which was contemporary of the 
Vedic age. It is not necessary to suppose that the Persians had 
no other class like the peasants and farmers and that they had 
only one class of Kshatriya which was enjoined to fight as 
above. 

This view is supported also by the Brihad-Arainak. In this 
Brahman there are some prescriptions for the offering of 
oblations. Onlv the Brahman and the Kshatriya are mentioned 
specifically, while the rest are bracketed together as the ‘Vaishyas’. 
Now it will certainly not be said or doubted that in the days 
of the Brihad-Aranyak, there were only three classes. It is a 
well-recognised fact that in the days of this Upanishad, the 
\Adic society had come to be stabilised in the four classes. 

There is one decisive landmark to determine the evolution of 
the four-fold system of Hindu society according to heredity. It is 
the rise of the intermediate classes. Unless the ‘Varnas’ are 
accepted as having become hereditary, there is no possibility 
of the rise of the intermediate classes. The society mav be 
divided in any number of classes, as the Roman society was (of 
seven classes), but not subdivided into intermediate classes. 
The strange phenomenon that happened in India was that the 
main classes remained otdy four in number though the progeny 
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of mixed marriages gave birth to a large number of inter- 
mediate sub-divisions which did not mix with either the higher 
or the lower classes but remained independent and exclusive. 
This phenomenon could only be possible under the hereditary 
system of the ‘Chatur-Varnya’. No other nation or human race 
has shown the e\oluLion of a similar system of classes and sub- 
classes as the Chaturvarnya produced in Bharat. The existence 
of such a sub-class is a sure indication of the pre-existence of 
the Chaturvarnva. 

In the Shukla Yajur-Veda there is a description of different 
persons to be tied to different posts in the performance of the 
Purushmedha (sacrifice). That list contains the enumeration 
of ‘Snta’ (Charioteer), ‘Sailusha’ (Actor), ‘Karmar’ (a blacksmith), 
‘Rathkar’ (Chariot-builder), etc., who are imagined to be named 
and used as different types of animals to be sacrificed. All these 
names denote the caste, and not the occupations or professions. 
The Yajur-Veda contains clear references of the four ‘Varnas’. 
From this it should be clear that in the days of the Yajur- 
Veda, there must have existed the hereditary four-fold divi- 
sions as well as the infermediatory castes. Of these the Karmar, 
Bhishak, and the Shailush. as also some others are mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda. There is no strong ground to imagine that 
the references denote the professions and not the castes and 
classes. What is there also to show that the civilisation and 
social behaviour in the days of the Rig-Veda was very much 
different from that in the days of the Yajur-Veda? The horse 
sacrifice which is found in the Yajur-Veda is also found in 
the Rig-Veda. The inference must therefore be that ‘the insti- 
tute of sacrifice’ must be older than the Rig-Veda itself. So 
.also there are very many things which though they appear to 
be strange in the Yajur-Veda are in fact older and prior to 
the Rig-Veda age. From all the above discussions, it can there- 
fore be safely concluded as follows; — 

(i) The institution of Brahmanism had been well estab- 
lished in the days of the Mantra period itself; 

(a) The words Brahma and Kshatriya which occur several 
times in the Rig-Veda denote the classes according to Sayan; 
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(3) The Purush-Sukta mentions categorically the four 
classes and their functions and duties; 

(4) In the first Mandal in the hymn of Lopamudra, there 
is a clear mention of the system of marriage which is called 
‘Anuloma’ meaning marriage with a lower class; 

(5) The eighth Mandal repeats the mention of the first 
three classes with their traditional obligations and duties; 

(6) About three to four sub-class names which occur in 
the Yajur-Veda are found mentioned in the Rig-Veda. In 
the Yajur-Veda they do not simply denote the professions but 
the classes; 

(7) There is no difference at all between the social beha- 
viour and civilisation of the society in the days of the Rig- 
Veda and Yajur-Veda in fact both are identical; 

(8) The mention of the interniediatory class anticipates 
the four-fold class system. 

This is more than convincing to conclude that in the days 
of the Rig-Vedic age the ‘Chatur-Varnya’ system had come to 
stay. In fact it must be recognised that by the Vedic Society we 
mean only the ‘Chatur-Varnya’ system and nothing else. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


‘CHATURVARNYA’ SYSTEM OF THE ARYAS 

We have showTi in the last chapter that the Chaturvarnya — let 
us call it, the class system (though in our view ‘class’ does not 
connote the correct and full meaning of the term Varna), of 
the Aryas was as old as Vedic age itself. Its roots have been 
shown to be in the four-fold ideals of the Bharatiya people. 
The Ary^as considered the highest limit of evolution of the 
society to he as is imagined in the descriptions of the so-called 
Krit or Golden age. In this stage of the society, it was the 
natural character of the individual to do his duty for the sake 
of duty, to regard purity as its own reward, and to evolve 
character for the sake of character itself without any expecta- 
tions of returns. This became as if it were the very nature 
of every constituent of the society. The modern socialists also 
consider this as the most covetable and commendable stage of 
a civilisation of a society. These modem thinkers plead that 
the ideal stage has yet to come. The Bharatiya people however 
believe that this stage existed quce iu this land and will recur 
once more. This evolution is bound to recur in every society. 
It can be without any difficulty imagined that in such a stage 
of the society the social belxaviour is bound to be very self- 
disciplined and hence there does not arise any need of govern- 
ment or a machine to control. Bhishma tells Dharmaraj in the 
Shanti-Parva as follotvs; 

‘In that state of the society there is no king, nor a govern- 
metit; there is no offender, w'hy should there be any punish- 
ment or instrument of punishment? The society goes on per- 
forming its functions as natural functions without any force 
or fear and thus protects itself or rather does trot require any 
protection from any one at all!’ (Mahabharat-Shanti 59-14). 

asTf: ^ 11 

Such being the ideal of a society before the Bharatiyas, it 
became necessary for them to infuse in the people a love for 
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duty for duty’s sake without any emphasis or even the con- 
sideration of the concept of rights as an incentive. The con- 
cept of such a life dedicated to duties cannot be considered 
to evolve in natural course. That it is) the ideal is itself enough 
to establish that it has to be achieved with persistent efforts 
aiiu determination. A dedicated life is not a natural pheno- 
menon of an individual or a society. The idea has to be in- 
fused and accomplished with a determined subjugation of the 
brute 111 man. Who can imagine that such a high ideal could 
be achieved merely by lessons in books or lectures in classes un- 
less there are captivating patterns of ideal personalities moving 
before the eyes who illustrate the principles which they preach 
in Jicir personal life ? 

This beau ideal teas intended to be placed before the entire 
society in the creation of the first of the four ‘Vanias’, namely, 
the Brahman. The whole ‘Varna’ system was evolved with this 
concept in this country. This class is expected to live 
by the very principles ivhich the philosophy preaches to the 
society and keep before it atn ever burning beacon light to 
snow the path. It is in this slow, steady and ceaseless sacrifice 
of one’s individuality for the greatest good of the entire com- 
munity, like the light in the temple which goes on burning its 
w ick and oil to illumine the sacred precincts that the purposes and 
liuit, cause and effect, of the creation of this class becomes consum- 
mate. The Brahmanas are extolled as the ‘Gurus of the sodey’ — 
‘guides of the society’ and that praise if meaningful is only on 
account of this function w’hicli they are expected to perform, 
and which indeed they performed well in the past. These 
adjectives and epithets are applied to this class to emphasise 
the obligations and duties, and not in any sense of superio- 
rity, rights or privileges. Thus was evolved in this first and 
leading class of the Brahman an ideal both philosophically 
high, and practically workable for the society to follow. After 
this determination of the motive of the Arya civilisation, our 
thinkers devised other classes with full attention and due care 
to see that the society w'as built up strong and whole on all 
tron.s. That was indeed the maintenance, protection and con- 
tinuance of the society. It has been very often or rather invari- 
ably observed that it is not enough to have ver) noble ideals for 
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life. It is equally necessary to have self-strength to protect one’s 
own self as w'ell as in case of need to offer help and protection 
to others. Has it noit been a lesson of history that the weakness 
of a people is itself the cause or the invitation for aggression to 
the brute force of some strong nation ? The Bharatiya social 
philosophers had realised and pronounced this truth of history. 
They gave their serious thought to the problems of maintain- 
ing a permanent defence and protective force of the society 
from foreign aggressions or the outbursfts of internal evil 
elements and mal contents. 

It will be interesting to recollect here a historical fact. It is 
well-known that there was never any paucity of individuals at 
any time in the ancient history of Bharat who practised life 
according to the precepts. Even in the days of Ramayan there 
were large numbers of sages w'ho dwelt in perfect happiness 
and peace with the world. They tvere ideal, no doubt; but not 
strong enough to protect themselves or the forest societies 
round them. It was on that account that a devil like Ravan 
could invade tlieir habitations ami kill them by scores. Rama 
is himself described to have seen hills of bones of such sages 
destroyed by the demons. It became necessary for Rama to take 
up the responsibilities of a warrior and go to the protection of 
the forest dwellers. This necessity was the mother of the 
thought which led the Bharatiya thinkers to make some perma- 
nent provision for the automatic evolution of a warrior-class 
that would be ever ready to stand alert for the defence of thtj 
society. This indejrendent class which was enjoined with the 
special task of defence of the nation and maintenance of order 
and peace in the society was thoughtfully created as the pro- 
tecting arm of the people. It w'as called the ‘Kshatriya’, the 
second of the four Vanias or classes. 

Having thus devised two first classes, the Vedic sociologists 
must have felt the need of a third classi for the production and 
multiplication of social wealth, trade, commerce, agriculture, etc. 
This essential function for the smooth and orderly existence of 
the society could not be entrusted to the care of the Brahman as 
he was by thought and training asked to abstain himself from 
worldly wealths. Nor could the Kshalriyas who bore the 
burden of the defence and administration of a good order in 
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the society be asked to share this responsibility also, as that 
would have meant concentrating w'ealth and power in the self- 
same hands, as a result of which the whole society would have 
had the misfortune of being at the mercy of the all-powerful 
Kshatriya rulers. Our Vedic thinkers therefore ingeniously 
devised a third class to look after this social function and 
called it the ‘Vaishya’. Agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade, 
money and its circulation, all these were designed to be the 
functions of this Vaishya class. Even these were further classi- 
fied and every group or family was assigtied definite fields and 
functions in which itself it found its own source of mainten- 
ance, and thus there was never any fear or chance of competi- 
tion. As the functions were further distributed amongst classes 
and sub-classes later on, there ceased to be any conflict or com- 
petition from outside and a fair balance of wealth was main- 
tained. Even after this very scienfific and logical classification, 
an urgent need was felt later, as a result of the expansion of 
the society as well as the requirements of meeting other 
exigencies and social forces which had arisen of discovering a 
reservoir from which all the three classes coidd draw their 
labour and devising an area into which they could arrange or 
rehabilitate the new additions. The thinkers therefore put all 
those who did not fall in the first three categories into a fourth 
one and called it Shudras. If we were to examine this four- 
fold class-system which came to be evolved according to the 
requirements of the expanding society by the Bharatiya 
thinkers, w'e shall find in it nothing of those sweeping charges 
namely, an ingenious device to perpetuate the privileges and 
monopolies of some one class over the other or the sense of 
superiority of classes, or a conspiracy of the minority to sup- 
press and exploit the majority, but only a noble and dignified 
arrangement of the society arrived at with a definite and pre- 
determined plan which had taken into full and scientific con- 
sideration the virtues and inherent qualities of men in order to 
mould them harmoniously for the fruitful consummation for 
the benefit and perfect bliss of the whole society as such. Such 
is this class system of the Aryas which has taken into rational 
account the principle of distribution and division of labour of the 
27 
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different sections of the society for the cumulative good of all. 
This system does not evince even a tinge of favour or prejudice 
to one or against the other section, as it is clear from the ack- 
nowledged fact that the system envisages the first class which is 
presented as an ideal, to be completely detached from the posi- 
tions of power or pelf. According to us this' social system of the 
Aryas so perfect and scientifically faultless that it can be proved 
to be more fruitful and more valuable tha,n all the different 
social thoughts and plans which have been given out in the last 
150 years of the present so-called scientific age. It will not be 
out of place to show here* the comparative virtues of the Hindu 
‘Chaturvarnya’. 

It was nearly two hundred years back that our country began 
to come into growing contact with the West. After the com- 
plete subjugation of our nation by the British they devised a 
system of education for this country with a definite plan and 
purpose of the total conquest of the mjnds of the people who 
had become their subjects. As a calculated result of the invidi- 
ous but most intelligent planning there came out a rich crop 
of, generations of our owtn people which reflected the ideas of 
the British masters, walked and talked, acted and imitated as 
they were taught to do, so well as to justify without exaggera- 
tion the censure hurled on them by the terms ‘Angla-Shudra’ or 
the ‘Manasputra’ of the British though Hfndus in flesh and 
blood. These generations thought it to be their rightful duty 
and a matter of proud course to accept all the ideas and new 
theories that were floated in the West and to propagate them 
as the most perfect and logically evolved. These neo-educaied 
Bharatiyas with a few illustrious exceptions had very little 
acquaintance with the traditional values of Bharatiya philo- 
sophy or the principles of life and much worse than that, they 
had less desire to learn anything about them. . . on account of 
some false sen.se of inferiority complex. They had never the 
occasion to assess the comparative values of the new Western 
thoughts and issues vis-a-vis the established values of the 
scientific ideology of the Bharatiyas, and then to determine as 
to what was acceptable or wor*ih rejecting. It is very unfortu- 
nate that these English-educaited people never even imagined 
that the Bharatiyas had any sociology worth consideration, or 
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comparison. The inevitable consequence of all this was that in 
the new age all those concepts of life aud thought which arose 
in Europe and held sway for some time came to be respected by 
these people. They acquired a stable impression in the minds 
of these Anglo-educated Bharatiyas then and the same condition 
continues though with a slight variaticwi of emphasis still today. 
These new Western ideologies or concepts could be classified 
into three as (i) Individualism, (2) Socialism and (3) National- 
ism. These can be further subdivided, of course, but we put 
them in general in the above three categories for our examina- 
tion. 

The new philosophy first dawned in Europe after the Erench 
Revolution. This revolution had put an end to the old con- 
cepts of the divine and hereditary rights of men and kings. 
T’he revolution presented totally a revolutionary philosophy 
unknown to European societies till then which aimed at free- 
ing man from all sorts of bondages and establishing notwith- 
standing the differences made by birth, status and possessions, a 
relation of absolute equality and freedom between man and 
man. This was the basis of the concept of freedom of the Indi- 
%idual and the rights of man, which became in due course the 
essence of the rule of democracy. Freedom and equality of 
opportunity were the two slogans which captured the minds of 
men in the progressive part of the w’orld. To this day we 
notice the unchallenged sway of this ideal over a large area of 
the modeiTi world. Despite the fact that the revolution and 
the cc^ncept of Democracy did succeed in snapping tlie bond- 
ages of man and indeed introduced many an admirable refoims 
and progressive thoughts in the stinking conditions of Euro- 
pean societies then, the inadequacy of this ideology to fulhl all 
expectations had come to be realised by some far-seeing wise 
men at an early date. This ideology, it was realised, had in- 
stead of liquidating the causes of class-conflicts between men 
Or outrooting the instincts of the animal in man, had on the 
other hand nourished and encouraged them the more. In the 
wake of the ideology, terrible cycles of w'ars and aggressions 
visited the qiitiie globe. The wise as well as the tyrannised 
people reacted very strongly to this new ideolog)’. It was out 
of this reaction that innumerable newer ideologies like Social- 
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ism. Humanism, Anarchism, Revolutionary Socialism, Guild 
Socialism, Fascism, National Socialism, etc., took rise. The 
wonder is, not one of these several ideologies and isms ha\e 
been able to fill up the defects of the democracy. Rather they 
have aggravated all the evils which democracy had sown and 
have now led the human society to the very brink of dcstruc- 
,tion. Such is the very short story of, these isms and ideologies 
which have not a longer life than of one hundred and fifty 
years and which in so snitill a span of time have brought on so 
many floods of fractricidal blood and fires on human habita- 
tions that one almost shudders to think if man must now and 
ever after always live in fear of fire and bloodshed. On the 
other hand, here is the ‘Chatur-varnya’ of Bharat which for 
milleniums has taught milliards of Bharatiya people to live in 
peace with themselves and with the outer world in a structure 
of a social order where there is no fear of competition nor 
struggle for survival but a safe assured life of peace and pros- 
perity in the community as well as the nation. It is absurd 
to compare the isms like communism, fascism and democracy 
with a social arrangement like the Chatur-varnya which has 
seen the rise and decline of so many nations, their systems 
and ideologies. Whoever has ever compared defeat with success 
or despair with the glory of a social triumph? 

The real test of any social order is the very society itself, 
how much it is affected and benefited by it. If this test is 
applied, then the Western ideologies and isms will surely 
appear to be sapless and spiritless. Necertheless, it is a fact 
that they are gathering their hold upon the Bharatiya mind. 
It is on that account that we propose to examine the basic 
principles underlying these ideologies and show their worthless- 
ness in comparison with the Vedic thoughts and system. 

The one thing that strikes a student of these Western ideo- 
logies from democracy to communism in regard to their utter 
despair and wmrthlessness is that their roots lie in the insati- 
able craving for the enjoyment of life’s pleasures, and passion. 
For the visionary who devised the Chatur-varnya system of 
society for the Bharatiyas, the one prominent thought on 
which his attention was focussed was how to make the 
‘individual’ realise the ‘universal’. It w'as this forceful thought 
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which compelled the social thinkers to make sacrifice, renuncia- 
tion of all pleasures, as the means of accomplishin^a; that 
ulterior objective, namely, the realisation of one’s identity 
with the Universal soul. \Vhen this truth dawned upon the 
Bharatiya thinkers, they declared, ‘immortality lies on the path 
of renunciation’, it is by renunciation that one goes to im- 
mortality. If we ask what is the ulterior motive of a social 
order according to the W^estern thinkers, there is no difference 
of opinion on the ansrver that in the W’^estern thought the 
only objective is the good life, joy of life, and nothing beyond 
that. It is out of the scarcity of these objects of enjoyment or 
in the endeavour to gather more and more means of happiness, 
that the whole Western ideology is born. According to us all 
the Western isms are the issues of reaction of having not en- 
joyed or obtained the means and objects of enjoyment, or of 
an unsuccessful effort to grab at them. As it is true that the 
dynastic monarchies and the feudalisms had made the lives of 
common masses unbearable, so also it is equally true, that the 
clamour for revolution by great thinkers like Rousseau and 
Voltaire were impelled as much by a craving for the joys of 
life which were denied. At the roots of both the exploitation 
by the feudal systems as also the endeavour for the accomplish- 
ment of the revolution lie the self-same cause — the insatiable 
desire for the joys of life. This can be ver^' ^cell perceived in 
the rule of capitalism and imperialism which was the concomit- 
ant result of the causes and the processes of the revolution. It 
can further be asserted that the capitalism and imperialism were 
the products of, the unbridled exploitation of the means and 
machines in the possession of the few^ and are as much true, as 
the hunger of the many for the joys of life which are mostly 
denied to them, is the root cause of communism, which is in 
its turn, an inevitable reaction of that perversion of demo- 
cracy. It is so inspired by the craving for grabbing more and 
more means and objects of enjoyment that' under the name and 
excuse of communism quite a novel form of dictatorship has 
come to stay in Russia and spread in other countries resulting 
in an incomprehensible subjugation of the masses. When in 
course of time it became apparent that the idtimate object of 
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this Russian technique was to enslavei the whole world into the 
sway of a great dictator, as a natural consequence, there shot up 
fascism and nazism as reactions in nations which had indomit- 
able pride and respect for their race or nation. But there also 
these concepts could not find deep roots or develop into stable 
structures. A question may be asked here what is wrong in 
having the joy of life, physical happiness, etc., as the sole motive 
in the building up of a social system. 

It is argued that absolute sacrifice is inconceivable. A human 
being by his very nature is inclined to gather the joys of life 
by satisfying the senses. He is not abstemious by nature. 
Moreover, if renunciation were the tight motive of human 
life, then, what was the need of creation or the propriety of 
the existence of so much of abundance of the objects which 
please the senses in this universe all around us? Take the case 
of a Sanyasi from Bharat. We find that he requires a loin 
cloth, a begging bowl, and a long stick in his hand. Under 
the circumstances what is the sense in propounding that 
renunciation which is so irreconcilable with the nature of 

man should be made the motive or the driving force of 

human behaviour? If further analysed, it will be clear that 
the desire of enjoyment is itself rooted in the endeavour of 

obtaining happiness of life and the desire to live. Look to 

this desire for happiness how ingrained it is in the very nature 
of man; for once it is ended, the ver\' life comes to a stand- 
still. It is therefore right to conclude that the desire for joys 
of life is as much natural as the desire for life itself. 

The answer to this objection is that man is not merely an 
animal, a bundle of desires and passions, becoming a slave to 
nature, but a master w'ho tries to control his physical urges 
and instincts and gratify them in such a manner as to please his 
highest self according to his masterly wish and plan. The Bhara- 
tiya philosophers concede that the urge for happiness is natural 
to man and the tendency to gather it from the various objects 
m nature around is also not inhuman or abnormal. All our 
small and big books do recognise and emphasi'se the fact that 
the urges for happiness are universal. In fact our social 
thinkers while determining the prime motive of creation of 
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the Universe have laid down, ‘the universe is created by the 
Providence in the five-fold process (by the process known as 
‘Panchikaran) only with the motive of providinj^ the objects 
of enjoyment to individual Souls. No limit or restraint would 
have become necessary on the enjovment of the jovs of life had 
there been only a single individual soul in this universe. But 
that is not the case. As there are innumerable objects of en- 
joyment so there are unaccountable individuals existing and 
to be born in this universe. It is on that account, that the 
conflict between these individuals is occasioned and is inevit- 
able. The struggle which we notice in the animal kingdom for 
the acquisition of means and material securing the satisfaction 
of the senses was also seen to be exactly alike among the 
human beinsrs at one time when mankind was not as evolved 

o 

as today. With the growth of a higher sense and civilisation, 
man gradually realised that as it w'as essential to have the 
objects of enjoyment for the satisfaction of senses, it w'as also 
inevitable to put a curb on the insatiable desires of an indi- 
vidual by common social contract and by mutual understand- 
ing and arrangement. It was also necessary that the satisfaction 
of senses should be guaranteed to man without any anxiety 
and fear of their being deprived by some superior individual; 
it became logical to concede the same enjoyment to others in 
the proportion they deserved it. This came to be recognised 
in a social system of rights and obligations of an individual. 
The fact that the two fold obligation of an individual as a 
member of a community soon came to be recognised by the 
society. The physical urges in their naked nature and their 
gratification howsoever individual and personal, they may be 
co-related to another factor, namely, the dependence of the 
individual upon the community, and hence had to be deter- 
mined by co-operation and co-sharing with the other members 
of the entire society. If this inter-dependence is not recognised 
then the conflict and competition between individuals for the 
satisfaction of their desires would be unavoidable. Once that 
situation develops, it becomes doubtful whether any one’s 
desires for happiness would ever be satisfied smoothly without 
a struggle or guaranteed without an interruption. That was 
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bound to lead to a situation in which the might became the 
right. Thus did the fascist dictatorships take their roots and 
rise. But if. some orderly dispensation of clashless enjoyment 
of the pleasures and passions of life were to be desired, then 
it must be necessary to instil a noble motive like self- 
renunciation in the individuals, rather than force them to go 
in ceaseless quest for newer objects of enjoyment or a con- 
stant struggle of those that exist. It was as a result of this 
process of thought that the Bharativa thinkers arrived at the 
ingenious conclusion that for the equitable distribution of the 
objects of enjoyment it was essential to inculcate renunciation 
as a virtue more effective or efficacious than acquisition and 
enjoyment. As contrasted with this the various concepts of 
the IVesterners formulated during the last one hundred and 
fifty years appear to have miserably failed in their objectives 
and culminated in uncertain, fruitless, destructive and fascist 
forces, because their only motive has been naked acquisition 
and enjoyment of objective happiness. It must therefore be 
borne in mind that the first and fundamental precept which 
could be an effectively sublimating ideal for a social system 
that aspires to become an order for the common welfare of 
the community must be ‘renunciation’ as a motive force to act 
as a curb on the urges of human passions. A balanced order 
of enjoyment of the objects of life with a wise control or renun- 
ciation of excessive indulgence in them thus becomes a healthy 
rule for social equilibrium. It will be clear when we say that 
there must be a balance between the acquisition and renuncia- 
tion of the objects of enjoyment, it is presumed that absolute 
renunciation is out of consideration. 

The second disastrous failing in the Western concepts is the 
consciousness or the emphasis on the rights of man which in- 
variablv result in total conflict and consequent misery. This 
drawback is the legitimate issue of the tendency for the acqui- 
sition and enjoyment of the joys of life. The leaders of the 
great revolution while they roused the masses against the 
monarchial or the feudal order and their so-called divine 
hereditary rights, had in turn implantedj the consciousness of 
rights, freedom of thought, expression and joys of life and 
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had whetted the hunger of the masses for the same. Exactly in 
the same manner the propagandists of Marxism had in their 
own ways sparked the passions and thirsts of the common 
masses for things and rights which were denied to> them, while 
they excited the latter against the capitalist systems and their 
exploitations. And curiously enough even in the fascist and 
nazi dictatorships which arose either as reactions or fear of 
anticipations of one or the other of the above-mentioned isms, 
we see the same emphasis on the rights and privileges. The 
result of all these rivalries and struggles is the ever increasing 
poisoned atmosphere of distrust and enmity all around. 
Having set the mischief afoot without anv consideration of the 
natural disparities in man and man, this craving for the acqui- 
sition of rights is ever mounting higher and higher. The 
concept of equality of opportunity irrespective of merits has 
made the world too small a place for competition, with the 
result that on one side one sees fathomless wealth as on the 
other there is endless poverty. The whole world seems to be 
rife with struggle for life and existence. The worker and the 
employer, the slaves and the masters, the means and machines 
which grind them, the students and the teachers, man against 
woman, the wards against the guardians, the people and the 
rulers, all stand arrayed against each other in a grand design 
of a duel. If the consciousness of ‘right’ is analysed, it w’ill be 
seen that it is rooted in egoism. Rather it is the ego of man 
that prompts him to fight for his individual rights. The 
natural consequence of this is that the individual becomes 
de\'oid of love towards his opponent and is Filled with animo- 
sity for one who denies his right. The have-nots who gather 
together spread a vicious atmosphere in the society which is 
permeated with strife and hatred. When the obstinate passion 
to acquire the rights sets ablaze the accumulated discontent in 
the groups of men a constant strife, rivalry and war are the 
natural results. Those who lag behind or are vanquished in 
this struggle for supremacy have nothing but miseries to bear; 
but even those who march ahead and are victorious arc not 
very certain of their positions but have to endeavour and 
strive for ever to maintain their places by all fair or foul 
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means. In either case there is a constant conspiracy in the 
relations of individuals, societies and nations for supreme 
positions. 

It must not be understood that it is the compulsion or the 
craving for rights that goads the activities of peoples. There 
is some other thing also which can animate human beings to 
action. That inspiration or incentive could be only the 
dictates of ‘duty’. There is no doubt that a consciousness 
of rights is essential in human beings: but that has not proved 
to be enough or efficacious to usher the good of humanity at 
any time. Considering the numerous transformations which 
have been taking place in the Western society for the last so 
many years, one is tempted to think that the social systems in 
the West are as if in their experimental stages. When one 
social order seems to have failed or not satisfied the society to 
certain expectations, a revolution is blown up to pull the 
order down and implant another in its place; and when the new 
order also fails in its expectations, another change is contem- 
plated and disorder blows up. Thus a tradition of chaos, 
disorder, and constant convulsions seems to have been set up 
in the West, This has thrown a section of wise thinkers in a 
confused state of mind, actually on the horns of the dilemma, 
in that they fear that the course of evolution is too long or 
ineffective and that of revolution is too abnormal and violent, 
which may possibly culminate in yet another inequitable and 
unjustifiable social system. Such a mishap when it occurs will 
have to be credited to the present tendency of paying too much 
attention to materialistic requirements. And under the circum- 
stances even assuming that communism and nationalism both 
admit the inevitability to a certain degree of renunciation as 
a good principle governing the conducts of human societies, 
yet the very acceptance of the susceptibility of human beings 
to the weakness of the flesh, invariably lands or leads them to 
the necessary doom of dictatorship. For all these reasons it is 
our firm conviction and conclusion that it is not the ‘rights’ 
of man, but his ‘duties’, which should ever be the cornerstone 
of any social system. If anything aptly deserves to be the un- 
shakable foundation of a social system it must be the 
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consciousness of duty. This duty is called ‘Dharma’ in 
Bharatiya systems of thought. Devotion to duty controls the 
promptings and provocations of egotism and transforms natural 
competition into a smooth co-operation. Thus in our systems 
of philosophies it is the duty or the ‘Swadharma’ that demands 
the highest loyalty of an individual or a society. The socio- 
political philosophers who devised social systems of the West 
while they pleaded for democracies and placed individual 
freedoms as the most precious concept, to be defended at all 
costs and consequences emphasised only the consciousness for 
the rights in the individuals but they failed to enthuse the 
more essential ingredient, namelv. the loyalty and obligation 
to duty. That according to us introduced the ‘laissez faire’ 
and the ‘frankesteins’ of capitalism. The same grave lapse has 
been committed by the sponsors and pioneers of other isms. 
To overcome all the follies, and failures, lapses and blunders, 
it has become now more expedient to make ‘duty’ as the first 
obligation in the make-up and composition of a social system 
as also a code of contract for all, equally binding to both the 
sides. It is necessary to rouse a consciousness of and devotion 
to duty among the working classes and their exploiters today 
in order that the employers who own the means and machines 
of production should also be forced to admit the rights of the 
workers and to accept the obligations towards them so as to 

make it incumbent on them to see that these rights are for- 

ever resjjected and guarded. Another serious failing which is 
noticed is that in all the isms from communism to guild 
socialism which aspire to produce an ideal social system, there 
does not seem to be at their disposal any means or instrument 
which can force or persuade the people to accept their social 
system without the fear of punishment by the Government. 
How much and how quickly such a .social system which 

depends for its orderly working only on the element of fear- 

complex of the ever-watchful big brother culminates into a 
seething discontent can be sery well seen in the periodical 
purges in the Soviet Russia and the spasmodic outbursts in 
countries where Communist rule has been of late enforced. No 
one can deny that' punishment as a social cure is indispensable 
in a society which is fraught with inequalities; but if it is 
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thought that a social system can be raised and maintained only 
on element of fear of. punishment, it will be a disastrous 
blunder. Better than the fear of punishment, a devotion to 
duty has to be inspired -in tbe'mind of every constituent of the 
society which alone can be the firm and unfailable foundation 
of a scKial system. When however the nature and scope of this 
concept of ‘duty’ has to be determined and defined, it is neces- 
sary to remember the following among other things: 

(1) The duties of an individual must be so well defined 
as to be easily understandable and acceptable not only to the 
individual himself but also to the other constituents of the 
society. 

(2) The duties of an individual must be clear in their 
nature and scope. The individual must clearly understand his 
distinct obligation and bis determined place in his society, 
then alone the individual will stand firm in the course of life 
to carry out his duties without any fear or expectations of 
favours. 

(3) Generally the duties must be consistent and correlative 
fo the character and .capacities of an individual. 

(4) The duties and obligations of an individual must 
become ascertained either by birth or in the early childhood 
so as to enable the individual to become competent to perform 
these duties and obligations by the acquisition of necessary 
education and equipment of qualifications. If this is neglected, 
there will be a lamentable situation of an individual being 
trained for one thing and forced to undertake quite inconsis- 
tent obligations. 

(5) In order that all the above conditions should be 
smoothly met, it is nece.ssary that a consciousness is in- 
grained in the individual right from the start of his under- 
standing that this life is not meant merely for the enjoyment 
but also for the performance of duties for the common welfare 
of the society and the nation as a whole. 

In conclusion, it has to be said that the emphasis on the 
gratification of impulses and urges of enjoyment of physical 
pleasures without proper curbs and the need of, sacrifice for the 
social well-being, the encouragement and defence of the rights 
of man without the necessary persuasion and demand for the 
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devotion to duty, the inexorable use of punishment as a means 
of commanding! obedience, and the total absence of a social 
apparatus to infuse in the individual a love and loyalty to 
duties have all combined to degrade the VV'estern social 
systems into total failure in their objective to give the people 
a stable order, and have taken the people in the last one 
hundred and fifty years repeatedly on the brinks of destruction. 
The social systems are themselves in the stage of crumbling by 
their own defects and weaknesses. All these systems from the 
much-lauded democracy to the generally feared and censured 
communism, are reared up on the sentiments of hatred and 
revenge of some class or some philosophy, race, colour or reli- 
gion. These isms which are themselves the products or reac- 
tions of the sentiments of inequalities and hatred of classes can 
never be expected to bring in a harmony and reconciliation 
among them. It is this miracle of achievement which stands 
to the credit of the ‘Chaturvarnya’ system of the Hindus, 
namely, a harmonious co-existence and co-operation of 
different classes to make one whole and perfect society that is 
seen in Bharat right from before the Vedic age upto this day. 
The reason is of course that this system did not come to evolve 
as any reaction to any evil or undesirable set of circumstances. 
No strife, or causes of hatred, or discontent could be traced at 
the source of this ‘Chaturvarnya’ system. It was inspired by 
intense love and anxiety for the welfare of the whole society as 
such. It had the intellectual background of a scientific study 
of the reflexes of the various conflicting tendencies of human 
nature when confronted with the innumerable objects of en- 
joyment scattered in the universe, and a legitimate and logical 
thesis of the ways and means, the principles and policies effica- 
cious to gtnern and guide the course of human conduct in a 
desired channel in order to make it smooth and strifeless. The 
one longing which stood steadfast before the eyes and minds of 
the Bharatiya seers was incorporated by them in their daily 
prayers and pledges. That prayer which they actively endea- 
voured to realise at once makes it clear like the sunshine how 
noble was their anxiety to keep this their sublime aspiration 
of life unforgotten. Their prayer was for the universal weal of 
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humanity and not merely for their kith, kin or community. 
The Sages sang: 

‘May all be happy; may all be healthy; may all obtain the 
good things; let not a single individual be cursed with misery; 
may those who have no children get children and grand- 
children; may the poor get wealths; and let every one live to 
a happy ripe age of one hundred years.’ 

in ji^giggigi 11 

aipi: g^l ■fri^: I 

gggi: g^ 11 

It should be noted that the prayer is not for a class, com- 
munity or a nation but for the whole humanity. At no time in 
any age has any Bharatiya philosopher ever contradicted or 
contracted the sense and the good wishes expressed in this 
prayer to limit it to his people or nation. That indeed is the 
test how the Bharatiya philosophers considered humanity as one 
and indivisible and strived for the good of. it as a whole. It is 
out of this intense desire to see the human race happy and 
healthy that all the systems of thought and economic orders 
have flowed in this country. 

How was this difficult task accomplished? The Bharatiya 
thought-givers evolved the system by prescribing the ideals and 
presenting the examples. The Brahman was placed before 
the society as a standing model of the spirit of sacrifice for the 
common welfare of the society. And even amongst the 
Brahmans, the highest place was accorded to the ‘Sanyasi’ — who 
renunciated everything that created attachments in this 
mundane world. While placing the Brahman as the sublime 
symbol of the ideal of life, they never forgot the fact that 
desires had to be satisfied to certain extents. With due con- 
sideration of, the tendencies of flesh and the desires which it 
excites, they arranged the social behaviour with a wise and 
skilful balance between the attachments and detachments to 
the objects of enjoyment. It is a curious phenomenon in the 
social systems of the rvorld that where there is greater capacity 
and merit, greater concessions and rights for enjoyment are 
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seen to have been accorded and enjoyed. But in the ‘Chatur- 
varnta’ system the rule is otherwise. In this social system, with 
greater capacities and merits, more responsibilities and obliga- 
tions demanding greater restraints and lesser rights and more 
suffering and sacrihce are seen to be ordained. In the result 
it is indeed the individuals with lesser capacities and merits 
who are accorded larger amount of concessions and pleasures 
than what they justly deserved. Thus was the field of competi- 
tion for the joys of life restricted for the more intelligent and 
meritorious who very generously allowed their inferiors to 
partake of the pleasures which they denied to themselves. How 
revolutionary and effectively generous this concept was, could 
be very well judged from an intimate study of the Bharatiya 
civilisation and culture. It was on that amazing achievement 
nowhere observed in the evolution of an) other s)stem of 
society that Remain Rolland went in raptures and said: ‘Its 
vision which passes beyond the changing horizon of good and 
evil, judges lucid and serene the flood of souls that goes by, in- 
dulgent to the frailties of the weak and severe only with the 
strong. For, this lofty thought demands much of those who are 
capable of much; and its entire conception of the hierarchy of 
castes, which at first sight, seems so contemptuously aristocratic, 
is based on this principle (diametrically opposed to that of 
democracy of the West), that the more elevated the man be, 
the fewer are his rights and the more numerous his duties.’ 

The Bharatiya philosophers rooted out thus all the seeds 
and elements which cause conflicts and clashes in the society 
by evolving the ‘Chaturvarnya’ system. They also succeeded in 
eliminating the sense of duality between the individual and 
the society in the same stroke. Prof. V. R. Dikshitar in his 
valuable volume on ‘^Var in Ancient India’ writes on the 
social system of the Hindus: 

‘The Varna system of the ancient Hindus implied the four- 
fold division of society into Brahmanas, Kshatri\as, Vaishyas 
find the Shudras. The Brahmanas formed the group of philo- 
sophers and teachers, the Kshatriyas the group of rulers and 
warriors, the Vaishyas the group of agriculturists and traders, 
and the Shudras the group of men engaged in different menial 
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services. The idea gained ground that to follow one's own 
Dharma, and to sacrifice one’s own life, if need be, in the 
proseeution of that Dharma was the highest duty expected of 
every citizen, to whatever caste he belonged. We may remember 
how Krishna laid emphasis on this point to the vacillating 
Arjun who was out to fight his own kith and kin. This is 
the plain teaching of the Bhagwat-Gita. This insistence on 
“Swadharma” is a sound economic concept. It lays the axe 
on the principles pf individual freedom, the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest. The individual is made 
to realise his responsibility and duty to himself, his family, 
country, State and ultimately to God. In short, he is a member 
of a free corporate State. He stands or falls with the society 
and State. He is a part of it and not separate from it. It is a 
peculiar coucept by which the individual did his duty and yet 
enjoyed freedom. Every caste realised its dependenee on the 
other castes and this tended to avoid caste wars. Hereditary 
callings and the absence of competition helped an orderly 
movement, unlike the perpetual restlessness of modern society 
due to lack of equilibrium.’ 

How strictly every class of the society and every member of 
the class was required to regard his duties and act according to 
them with implicit faith as in a religion, and how this faith 
was engendered and encouraged in all the constituents of the 
society can be fully understood by the study of the literature on 
the ‘duties of man’ — which was generally known as the ‘Dharma 
Sutras’. One of the famous recommendations of the great Sage 
Apastamba was very eloquent in explaining the need to abide 
by one’s duties. The sage observes: 

d?isri 311^^ '5^1^ I ttq 

‘One should not practise his “Dharma” simply with the 
expectations of reaping its immediate results. Very often than 
not strict abidance by duties may not bring any tangible fruit 
to the individual. One plants and rears up a mango tree with 
the desire to get the sweet mango fruit. In doing this, one will 
surely gather the very desirable advantage of cool shade and 
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the pleasure of sweet fragrance of the flowers; but no one con- 
siders these, the shade and the fragrance, as the main motives 
in rearing up the tree; they are merely incidental advantages. 
So also when an individual carries out his duties and follows 
his enjoined “religion” he may. bye-the-bye gather some 
worldly ad\antages; but it is not onh for these that he should 
perform his functions. Even if there is no chance of his get- 
ting all these results he should never hesitate or fail in his 
duties. In that case alone, in his expectationless performance 
of duties, will he be free from an\ guilt of lapses and the 
degradation of the social contract . . . “Dharma".' 

From all the above discussions, it must have become clear 
to the readers that the various theories advanced by modern 
thinkers for the justification or the explanation of the ‘Chatur- 
varnya' system of the Aryas, namely, that thev having come 
from some outside country had to incorporate and digest the 
various societies which pre-existed here or that the Brahman 
and the Warrior had to stabilise their classes, etc., are not 
merely faidty but absolutely unwarranted and pure mvths and 
misconceptions. 

This system of the Hindus was so ideal a pattern of societv 
that a modern revolutionary thinker like Gandhi had wholly 
accepted it. To him and to some others who indeed appreciate 
this caste S)stem of the Hindus, there appears to be some defect 
or drawback in its being hereditaiA and dependent on birth. 
In this social system depending upon heritage for the deter- 
mination of its class and character, no one can deny that there 
is a scientific justification on the ground of heritage. An 
individual born in the folds of this social ststem becomes a 
constituent of some one class or' caste by the virtue of his birth. 
If the individual crossed his fold or encroached upon the rights 
and professions of other folds, he became ipso jacto liable to be 
excommunicated by the community. This state of affairs came 
to be inherited in the social system right from the days of the 
\^edas as would be recollected from our discussions 
in the foregoing chapters. Further it can be shown that the 
concepts of marital contracts and sacraments of the Bharatiyas 
arc also evolved and based upon some scientific thinking on 
the truths of biological heredity. What seemingly strike to be 
28 
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the restraints on individual freedoms in the held of matri- 
monial alliances are nothing short of scientihc corollaries in 
the experiments in the field of inheritance of qualities, character 
and physical properties from parents and the inter-lineage 
relation. If these more technical and penetrating truths on 
which the Bharatiya thinkers based their theories of social 
system are investigated and thoroughly understood, then many 
of the misconceptions of modern critics will be corrected. 

If we go deep to the roots of the four-fold objectives of life 
which the Bharatiya philosophers commended to the people, 
and examine the intimate relation of these to their four-fold 
social arrangement, it will become clear that they had been 
impelled by a studied and calculated plan to create and mould 
the individuals, to endow them with particular qualities and 
virtues, and to ht them in particular patterns, all meant to 
make the society a complete and perfect whole. To tell it in 
other words, they were never anxious to put forth some half- 
hazard social system in which individuals were thrown in the 
society as they were born in utter chaos and confusion at 
random, but aspired to experiment with heredity itself to see 
if virtues, capacities and character could be ingrained in the 
stage of embroys itself and with that end in view they wanted 
to create an effective apparatus. In this highly biological 
experiment, it was inevitable to keep out the consideration of 
heredity along with the external circumstances. For a good 
produce or procreation, the seed and the external circumstances 
including the culture are potent factors and causes. It is for 
this reason that in the Hindu idea the cultivation of impres- 
sions and equipment of the child does not start at so late a 
stage of childhood but right from the days of its conception in 
the mother’s womb. It ivill be amusing to note here that the 
astonishing scientific operations for the conversion of sexes 
which attracted great attention in the last ten years were a 
fact and practice known to ancient Hindus as is seen in the 
sacrament called ‘Punsavana'. When the problem handled by 
ancient Hindus was so significant, far-reaching and so compre- 
hensive of the creation of measure and device which was in- 
tended to germinate particular qualities and capacities in the 
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individual with conception itself, no one will deny the need 
of the consideration of heredity as an indispensable biological 
factor. At least those who are aware of the fundamentals of 
biological heredity will not dispute this premise. Lasky also 
observes: ‘The type of individual character depends partly up- 
on inner temperament and parti v upon external circumstances.’ 
This was very well recognised bv the Bharatiya sociologists who 
had therefore devised an effective arrangement right from the 
start with full consideration of these inner and inherent factors 
for the proper development of particular genius and qualities 
in different individuals to become conducive and suitable to 
fulfil their destined roles in life. It is a well established truth 
that not merely the intellectual propensities of a child as well 
as education but peculiar inherited qualities count very much 
in its total moulding. Kesarling observes, ‘Not only intel- 
lectual but moral qualities are hereditary.’ It goes without say- 
ing that those who aimed at creating types of characters and 
qualities in the individuals to be efficient to fulfil the calculat- 
ed purposes had indispensably to take into consideration the 
effects of heredity in the creation of their social systems. It is 
absolutely necessary to maintain the purity of the seeds and 
the peculiarities of the external circumstances such as the field 
and the environment and .surroundings, etc., in order to per- 
petuate specific virtues of classes through generations. tV'atson 
says: ‘To preserve a tvpe, true breeding is essential.’ This is 
enough to remove all doubts and misconceptions why the 
‘Chaturvarnya’ system was devised to be hereditary. 

It may appear that all the above discussion is an irrelevant 
diversion from the subject in hand. It is quite a different 
problem whether the hereditary social system of the Hindus is 
efficacious or not. It may be that the svstem in its true pristine 
form is not prevalent in the country todav . But our discussion 
is just to the point to explain the rise of the system, in the 
Vedic times and its sociological and scientific backgTound. 

One question that remains to be ans.wered is the praprietv 
of naming scheme of four divisions of the society into which 
the Bharativa philosophers ■ organised it as the ‘Chaturvarnya’ — 
the Four-\’arna svstem- In all other social sv stems the current 
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and popular term for the different groups or sections of the 
society is the clan or the class. The Bharatiya sociologists dis- 
carded this common term and adopted ‘Varna’ commonly 
understood as ‘colour’ as a significant term to denote the divi- 
sions of the society. What is the root meaning and the reason 
of adopting this word ‘Varna’ to denote the classes? The word 
literally means ‘colour’. 

Maharshi Patwardhan who is honoured as a great divine in 
the field of research and realisation of the Vcdic concepts has 
very ingeniously explained this ‘Varna’, which is a peculiarly 
exclusive idea of the Vedic sociology. Hts thesis on the subject 
which is scientifically and logically satisfactory, throws a vivid 
light on this most disputed w'ord ‘Varna’ and the concept 
behind it. 

‘The Vedic culture is the most scientifically perfect consum- 
mation of one of the mighty social evolutions through which 
humanity has passed. No culture or civilisation can reach the 
peak of perfection or attain a stage of harmonious unity with- 
out successfully solving the secrets of the existence of life and 
the universe, and understanding their co-relations, inter- 
dependence and ends. This confounding riddle of the universe 
including the life in it, was resolved by the Bharatiya seers in 
one all-comprehensive and ultimate truth, namely; “all that is, 
is one, without a second’’. On this one fundamental truth they 
built their structure of, the society, evolved their culture and 
civilisation, which, is now known as the Vedic. The Vedic was 
the most perfect of the human civilisations, whereas what are 
now known as the “Varnashram-Dharma”, the “Pauranic” system 
and the present metamorphosis of all the by-gone ideologies 
are merely the decadent skeletons all trying to cling with 
labour and pain to the pristine form and substance. All these 
later forms are in fact not evolutions but devolutions or dis- 
integrations, not the steps to rise to higher stages but merely 
the bxmds to prevent the fall to the lower depths. 

There is no doubt that in some remote age in the past 
there was one common “Vaitia”. The “Chaturvarnya’’ — the 
Four-Vamas — arose later. It is wrong to imagine that the four- 
fold division was created for the convenience of distribution 
of social work and functions according to capacities and merits. 
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The trutli is that this division was devised on the inviolable 
troths of the sciences of biologv and the “Brahmnvidva". The 
division and functions was not the criterion of this social 
system; but it was the distribution of social work and func- 
tions on scientific calculations and considerations of the in- 
herited capacities and character of individuals, with the pur- 
pose of producing the maximum benefit and welfare to the 
societv That was the secret behind the concept of this institu- 
tion of the “Chaturvarnya”. 

It was after long and varied experiments that the Bharativa 
philosophers discovered that at the root and bottom of this 
whole universe there is one primarv element and that is the 
“sound”. When it became manifest it began to assume form, 
shape and space. To those ancient seers that original and 
fundamental sound and this universe of shape, form, and space 
were both identical, merelv two manifestations of the self-same 
ultimate essence. That is how the name and forms, or the 
terms and their meanings, i.e., this objective universe — this 
duality came to be realised. In fact the relation between 
“.Shabda” — sound, and its meaning: the “universe” is of cause 
and effect. It is as much true that from an external thing, 
sound lakes shape as it is an inviolable truth that it is the 
sound that gives shapes and forms to different things- The 
process is identical in as much as it is mutually transformable. 
The only clue that is necessarv is to correctlv know the true 
sound of the external object. And thus the real truth of the 
Vedas has to be discerned in the reality of the universe. (It 
tv’ill be recollected here that in the earlv chapters of this work 
we have discussed the theorv that the basic waves of sound 
tire the ratv material of which this universe is merelv a mani- 
festation.) Speech is the most pow'erful weapon or means 
which an individual can acquire and use. The V^edic seers 
tlesigned to use the power of words namely the sound to secure 
their desired objects. It became essential for them to reproduce 
without the least adulteration identical sounds which were dis- 
covered in their original form as causes at the root and back of 
the creation of the universe. This required that the body-organ 
Tiibich was to reproduce the waves of sound must correspond 
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and be conduche to the production of the sounds exactly alike 
with the original; and therefore it required to be maintained in 
a specific condition. To illustrate ivhat we say, let us imagine, 
the results of pumping in steam-power in different proportions 
in different engines. The engines will either run the machine, 
or burst and fly into the space damaging anything which it 
strikes, or break and crumble down in their own place. 
Similar results may occur if the great power of the words and 
sounds were to breathe in different bodies. The incorporate 
sound at the beginning of the universe transforms itself in the 
shape and form of this universe. So also all actions and func- 
tions of the living organism take shape and distinct forms by 
the power of the “Prana”, the breath, wind, and flow in seventy- 
two thousand streams and accomplish millions of functions of 
the body. If in all these streams of wind, sound, there is the 
undercurrent of the real power, then only the organism will 
be active and alive as it could be. Such an organism being 
merely a replica of the tiniversal soul, it reflects the functions 
and forms as are found in that universal soul, like a wirenet- 
vessel which, if plunged in water, will have the identical waves 
and norms of the water inside the vessel as outside the wire- 
gauge. In the proportion or the degree in which the contacts 
are loose or fast with the original source, the organism will 
reflect its identity or aloofness from the universal soul. It was 
therefore thought necessary to find <jut as many more indivi- 
duals normal in the semse of being efficacious to reflect the 
original universal patterns to assign to them the functions of 
reproducing the Vedic sounds for their personal benefit and 
through them for the common welfare of the whole societv- 
From the above elucidation, it will be clear that there could 
be four types of organisms for the purpose of reproducing the 
Vedic sounds. The first type will be one in which this flow of 
power, or in the terminologv of Patanjali, the relation between 
the sound and its meaning will be reflected without anv 
impediment or adulteration. In such an instance the Vedic 
sounds in the recitation of a particular “mantra” will be so 
effective as to fulfil the meaning of the mantra and bestow the 
blessing on the individual and the societv. There mav be a 
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second type in which the sounds being not reproduced as they 
should be to represent their original potenev or to become the 
medium of the flow of the power in them may bless Ihe organ- 
ism as such but may not be able to benefit the society: and if 
it transmits wrong sounds, it may eyen become the cause of 
misery to others. There may be some types of organisms which 
have been so badly spoiled that any effort to reproduce the 
\'edic sounds may result in the evil effects for both the indivi- 
iltial as well as the society. 

The power of speech may also be helpfid in two different 
ways, namely, that it may either purify the organism and make 
it competent to realise the “Brahmavidya” or failing short of, 
the latter expectation it may help the individual to acquire, 
all the worldly pleasures and happiness. The “Chaturvarnya” 
system of the Hindus has this great theory at its roots and 
bottom. The “Chaturvaniva” is thus shown by the traditional 
Vedic thinkers to be the effect and issue of the knowledge and 
philosophy of the individual and. the universal souls. It is on this 
account that this system came to be designated as the .“Chatur- 
varnya”. Even according to our Yoga Shastra, every sound has a 
shape, form and colour. In the converse case, every shape and 
colour has, also a corresponding sound. They differ only in the 
proportion and number of the waves and modulations which 
send sensations to our organs of perception. If only our organs 
become trained and sensitive to receive and understand these 
modulations, then surely we shall be able to realise and per- 
ceive any object in its primary form of sound or word, and its 
meaning, i.e., physical object as w'e desire. This is the reason 
W'hy an articulated sound (Akshar) and the colour “Varna” by 
which the sound-object (Shabda and Varna), can be realised 
in particular form and shape are both called in Sanskrit by 
one word “Varna”. It is for this reason that our Sanskrit alpha- 
bets are generally called "Varnamala”- It is claimed that the 
primary sounds as well as those which can be reproduced in 
the local space by an organism, can be also jjerceived and 
recognised by sight from the colours which can test the cor- 
rectness of the phones of those sounds. In other words, colour 
and sound are mutually convertible and correlated. For the 
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eligibility to understand the science of "Brahmavidva'’. the 
purity of culture ivhich is to some extent efficacious in pro- 
ducing that eligibility, the Bharat i\ a thinkers arranged the 
same in four classes and called them as the four “Varnas". This 
derivation and process of division of the societv in four classes 
is consistent and true even according to the science of Yoga 
as evolved bv the sage Patanjali. This is the most priceless 
analysis of the process and reasons tvhs' our social system svas 
based on four \'arnas and ivas called as such.’ (Annasahib 
Patwardhan: By V. K. Palepaker Antrendix). 

We have already suggested that there is no such device of 
moulding the character and tjualities in individuals in the 
Western systems, to which reason can be assigned the total 
failure of them. A societv can never be expected to rise to 
higher culture and citilisation without the rise and sublima- 
tion of the individuals. It rvill never pav or be fruitful to 
neglect the individuals and count high expectations from any 
society. The four objectives which the Bharatiya philosophers 
held so dear arc expected to be realised onlv by this scientific 
social order called the \'arnashrain-Dharma which forms the 
essence of the four-class svstem of the Hindus. It will be 
interesting to know how the ideals of these four classes were 
exemplified before the people in order to inspire confidence 
and faith in their efficacy to obtain the calculated objectives- 
We shall therefore noAv turn to the four patterns of the 
‘Varnas’ and their respective ideals recommended in the svstem 
of the society. The Brahman is the first ‘varna’ entrusted Avith 
the task of educating the societv ivith precepts and practices 
of the principles w'hich the system wanted to imbibe in the 
people for the common iveal of the nation. It was this class 
which bore the burden of evolving the culture and civilisation 
of the Vedic society and leading it t-o the heights of glory and 
perfection. 



CHAPTER XIX 


BRAHMAN— THE LEADER 

Brahman, the philosopher and guide of the \^edic society has 
become so vexed a target of criticism and abuse of the modern 
thinkers as no other class in the ancient societv. On a judici- 
ous view of the extent and purport of the criticism, one would 
be justified to conclude that some other motive than just 
indignation has been provoking this mischieful misrepresen- 
tation. 

It is accused that the Brahmans degraded the common people 
to a doom of ignorance and reaped the ret\ards of their 
learning and the fruits of knowledge. .A.n impartial observer 
who looks at the history of the culture and civilisation of 
Bharat even broadlv will surelv notice that the fact belies the 
charges. It will be very apparent to him that if there was any 
class or section of the societv in the human history which chose 
poverty and privation of its own self-will and dedicated itself 
to the acquisition of knowledge in a single-purpose quest of 
the secrets of life and the ultimate truth behind the riddle of 
universe, it was this Brahman and generallv his class. The 
Brahman who having very sinilinglv taken up this hard course 
of deprivation of phvsical comforts and dedication to know- 
ledge had indeed paved the wav for the .acquisition of jovs of 
life and happiness of the rest of the societv which he led. It 
shoidd never be forgotten that even in the field of learning 
and knowledge the Brahman ne\er denied or prevented but 
always invited and offered the rights and blessings of learning 
excepting onlv the science of Brahma to live rest of the society. 
Instances are not wanting to show that in the field of some 
sciences and arts in which the other cla.sses excelled, the 
Brahmans never hesitated to become the followers and dis- 
ciples. The science of the Brahma or the \’cdas which was for- 
bidden by them to the masses was concerned more with the 
science of the ‘sound’, correctlv speaking, much more than the 
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science of phonetics. The grievance though genuine is as un- 
justified as that of a fiddle, should it grieve that the musician 
does not pat it as he does the tabor. It has been -explained 
in the preceding chapter how a well-tuned organism is neces- 
sary for the reproduction of sounds of the \'edic mantras in 
order that tliey should be fullv meaningful, that is creative 
and fruitful. It is the Brahmanas who have presented the 
gifts of such comprehensive oceans of learning and knowledge 
in the form of Mahabharat and Ramayan and the large number 
of Puranas which generosity in fact entitles them to be 
thanked to no mean measure for their attention to and care 
of the welfare of the society. There ivas never any impediment 
in the way of an individual to attain his self-happiness and 
enjoy the freedoms in his respective field in the society. It is 
common knowledge that the Brahmanas on the whole as such 
had been restrained from pursuing certain paths which led to 
worldly joys and happiness, whereas the rest of the society had 
full freedom to indulge in them. It is a curious fact worthy to be 
admired that the Brahmanas on the one hand forbade them- 
selves the path of acquisition of happiness by the pursuit of 
the objects of enjoyment which secured it. but prescribed the 
same to the rest of the society to follow, with caution and care 
only to such extent as to please one’s soul without losing it. 
Whereas they chalked out for their class a harder and more 
testing course of, renunciation of the joys of life by cutting at 
the very roots of desires, the Brahmanas very generously pres- 
cribed and preached how to attain the same summum honum 
of life as they reached, by the easier course of masterly enjoy- 
ment and pursuit of tlie objects of life. The other classes which 
had full rights to acquire knowledge of all the arts and sciences, 
neglected them and failed to educate themselves in the interim 
periods. But how could the Brahmanas be any wav blamed for 
this fault) of the people themselves. E.xcept in a couple of 
instances extending over very small periods of Bharatiya history 
the Brahman class never abandoned its self-chosen course of 
the acquisition of learning and honour all throughout shun- 
ning all the happiness which power and purse secured. On the 
other hand the rest of the society thought ijj more advantageous 
to secure the tvorldly prosperity and happiness by pursuing 
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the courses other than of stuclv and dedication to learning, 
which they totally forsook. It is not just but mean to accuse 
the Brahman of having deprived the other ‘X'arnas' of light 
and knowledge which the latter themselves neglected. It must 
be admitted that the Brahman laid down a strict rule that he 
will acquire prestige and prosperity only bv means of his learn- 
ing and followed it very strictly alt throughout the long historv 
of Bharat, excepting the handful of instances referred to above 
giving freedom to all others to enjoy the power for milleniums. 
It is in this continuous and consistent denial of the wavs of 
the world and a self-less excinplarv dedication to the noble 
principles of life that the Brahman wa.s able to build up a cul- 
ture and civilisation which is as vet unrivalled in the human 
history for its greatness and enduring virtues through ages. 

The Brahmans of Bharat have been compared by some igno- 
rant authors with the priests class of the West. They have 
wrongly attributed all the sins and crimes which are levelled 
at the doors of the Church and the clergy. A close study of 
the two classes and their roles will, however, reveal that there 
is no comparison between the two. Right from the days of the 
Greek invaders, historians who observed the leadership of the 
Brahman class of India have admired their uprightness and 
self-less behaviour which according to them was the main 
spring of the preservation of honour and pride of the nation. 
The wilv English administrator saw through the fact that this 
Brahman class which led the society could not be bent or pre- 
vailed over bv anv means of temptations. With the object of 
bolstering up the leadership of the class, the English historians 
and critics began to present dark pictures (if the doings of this 
class and spread the poison of malice and hatred against 
them among the less educated masses b\ accusing the former of 
sinister motives such as referred to above. It is an ironv of fate 
that the vicious propaganda got credence in this country. It is 
more unfortunate that not onlv the masses but the half- 
educated English-speaking pupils of the Western authors also 
began to reproduce the scandals and the suicidal charges. 

The Brahmans can by no stretch of imagination be called or 
compared to the clergy and the priests of the Western Church. 
It is wrong and fallacious to apply the terms like the clergv 
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and religious priests to Brahmans of Bharat in the sense in 
which they are understood in the West; and to assess the role 
of the Brahmans by the misapplkalion of these faulty terms 
is a still graver sin. Nor could the \ edic Brahmans be also 
styled as ‘philosophers’ understood b\' Plato, or as the 
teachers of the masses as supposed by manv in the present days. 
It is indeed not so easy to correctlv understand the role of the 
Brahman class in the Vedic society unless we analyse the 
expressions and commands like the ‘Lokpalas’, ‘the Brahman 
should not be killed’, ‘the killing of the Brahman is the 
greatest sin in the world’, ‘the king should not tax the 
Brahman’, etc. It is not onl\ ignorance but ingratitude also 
to accuse the Brahman simply because he teas born as such and 
practised priesthood or to suppose that such a one was exempt 
from all taxes and was Ireyond all jurisdiction of all laws w’hich 
was indeed never a fact. It is common knowledge how Lord 
Krishna got such a Brahman like the Gum Dronacharya killed 
in the battle and dealt severe punishment to Ashvathama. It 
is very essential to examine this question without bias as a 
subject of pure historical research as to what is Brahmanhood 
and who is a real Brahman. Only then it would become 
apparent why the Vedic thinkers created such a unique class 
like that of. the Brahmans and how greatly they have obliged 
the Hindu society by doing so. That the Brahman is not a 
clergy or a priest has been rightly noted b\ some honest 
Western scholars. In his ‘Introduction to the study of Hindu 
Doctrines’ Rene Guenan explicitly lays down his conclusion as 
follows : — 

‘It should be added that the Brahmans are not priests in the 
Western and religious sense of the word No doubt their func- 
tions include the accomplishments of various kinds of rites 
because they must possess the knotvledge necessary to make 
them fully effective but they also include above eversthjng else 
their conservation and regular transmission of the traditional 
dextrine.’ 

The Bharatiya philosophers recognised a natural fact that it 
was impossible to elimi’iate classes in this inequitable world. 
They tried to accept the fact and reconcile the inequalities and 
differences in their social structure- It was an effort to arrive 
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at a harmonious compromise between the inequalities of nature. 
To accomplish this difficult job, they decided to create an ideal 
class which worked selflessly devoting itself to the understand- 
ing. and realising the fundainentid \ allies of life in theii 
practice. This selfless pattern of a social ideal was devised to 
be presented before the society as an object lesson. Only such 
a class could really lead the society to the heights of culture 
and civilisation. One must look to the first ‘Varna’, namely, 
the Brahman class from this angle. 

If we turn to the was of life and tlie means adopted bs this 
class to rise to its objective, we shall, certainly, be convinced 
that it is this class svhich had undertaken a ceaseless struggle 
to imbibe in itself the highest precepts and principles of Vedic 
philosophy; and to exhibit them for the enlightenment of the 
masses. It was the task of bringing to one’s self and spreading 
the light for the gcxid of the others. It will have to be admitted 
that this device of practical demonstration of the highest ideals 
of a culture and civilisation in die individual lives from sire 
to soin, instead of presenting it in the £oim of books, has been 
a unique achievement in the history of human societies. If 
we understand this role of the Brahmanas, it will be clear that 
it was not merely the study of die \ edas, or the acquisition 
of knowledge which made a person a learned philosopher as 
Plato thought. Renunciation, knowledge, faith in penance, 
sterling character, and dedication to the search of fundamental 
truths wdthout any corresponding rewards or returns, are the 
distinctive character and qualities of a Brahman. Manu 
observes ; ‘The body of a Brahman is not meant to be a vehicle 
(medium or instrument) of enjoyment of the objects of life to 
satisfy the senses. It is for the purpose of self-mortification 
for the attainment of everlasting happiness by means of all 
penance in this life.’ 

. . . II 

That is his function. There may be a Brahman who may 
be endowed with all knoivledge, but does not obserte the pres- 
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criptions and prohibitions of his class, indulging himself in 
the enjoyment of the objects of life There will be another 
Brahman who knows only the recitation of Gayatri Mantras, 
but is perfectly disciplined as a mcKlel of restraints which are 
expected of him. The second Brahman is bv far superior to 
the first one howsoever learned he mav lie. 

There is a very important passage in the dialogue between 
King Nahusha and Yudhisthira on the functions and charac- 
teristics of a Brahman. The dialogue runs: 

XaltUiha : ‘O, Yudhisthira, who can be tailed a Brahman? 
W'hat is that which is the greatest truth worth to be known? 
You appear to me of penetrating intellect and comprehensive 
wisdom. I. therefore, want to know these thinas from vou.’ 

Yudhisthira : ‘O King of the Nagas, wherever you find un- 
compromising regard for truth, unreser\ed tendency for sacri- 
fice, forgiveness, golden character, compassion for life, a faith 
in penance, contempt for despicable things, and a cool col- 
lected nature; you should understand him to be a Brahman.' 

Nahusha : ‘O King, many-a-tinie we notice all these 
virtues even in an individual of a low-born. In such a case, 
what will decide the class? ' 

Yudhisthira : ‘If all these characteristics are found, then 
you should know, O King, that the individual is not a Shudra; 
nor w’ould an indixidual born as a Brahman, but devoid of 
the above qualities be considered a Brahman. The truth is. 
one who possesses these characteristics is a Brahman; whoso- 
ever does not possess them is not a Brahman.’ 

\ahusha : ‘O King Yudhisthira, if, according to vou these 
characteristics and qualities make one a Brahman, then what 
is the meaning of the terms and divisions of the classes? 
These classes rvould be. indeed, meaningless if thev do not 
act up to their duties? ’ 

Yudhisthira : ‘Nahusha, one must itnderstand that it has 
become nowadays very difficult to recognise the correct class to 
which an individual belongs on account of the deplorable 
intermixture of the Varnas. For this reason the wise philo- 
sophers give more consideration to the character and the virtue 
of a man in the determination of his class (than his birth). 
In that sense 1 have given my opinion what and who should 
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be called a Brahman. ^Vherever there is a refined character, 
then definitely he is of the Brahman spirit.’ 

: — 

gfqfk 3^1=^ : — 

^ aql lou i 

3FRr mflOT II 

#*3^ ‘sr ^ ffiw^lsT ttg ^ 1 

3ii^^*Tigi =3 ?ttn ii 

gf^lflK 3qi?f :— 

^ 5^’JT %% cl5| ^ ^?ra I 

3 I ^ 3 g II 

SIfliT: I 

?md5T a II 

«lf^ % ^isrq; ^Ifioi: I 

1«B 3n^?3^ISSyq^ f II 

gr^ 3 SIW:— 

3n^!j *i3«i5^ *rii*ra i 

t^^icgt^'nkr ii 

ciWI 3 .^ II 

tT?ra7 ^ I 

d 35 r»nfiJT II 

(Mahabharat, Wanaparva 180, 20, 21, 22. 23. 25, 2ti, 30. 31, 33, 37) 

This dialogue well illustrates how the Bharatiya sociologists 
measured the spirit and role of. Brahman. It was recognised 
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in the lime of Mahabharat that the spirit of Brahmanhood 
inav not be detectable in an indi\idual simplv born of 
Brahman parents. The author of Mahabharat, therefore, very 
ingeniouslv enumerated and classified a long series of Brah- 
manas born toi Chandal parents- The practical sociologists 
only kept and considered the Brahmans who were born in the 
Brahmin families and possessed the real character and qualities 
of the Brahmanas as the ideal representatives of the spirit of 
Brahmanhood. It is O'nly such spirited Brahmanas that were 
entrusted with the task of leadihg the masses and evolving the 
culture and civilizatibn. All the rest were exjrected to be 
treated generally by the same common rules of Government 
and social administration. If this fact is recognised, then it will 
be apparent that all the accusations that the Brahman con- 
trived to maintain his domination, and perpetuate his privi- 
leges are baseless. The Mahabharat obserres: ‘Those who are 
learned and of sterling character, those tvho trs to illustrate 
the precepts and principles of the highest and fundamental 
\alues in their own lives, and those who treat the rrhole society 
with the same common and equitable considerations are in- 
deed as high as the Brahman. Those who are trell-versed in 
the knowledge of all the three Vedas and also practise all the 
prescriptions laid down for their class are to be called divine 
Brahmanas. I hese are, in other words, the gods on earth. 
Those who have failed in the functions and duties enjoined by 
the class of their birth, such rvretched Brahmanas are verily the 
Shudras. A king should always employ such Brahmanas who 
do not study the Vedas nor perforin the sacrifices for all the 
social work; and he is entitled to tax them. Those who per- 
form the priestly duties, preaching, offering advice, acting as 
messengers as well as informants, are really Kshatriyas amongst 
the Brahmins. Those who work in cavalry, infantry, regiments 
of chariots and elephants are as like the Vaishyas. A king is 
entitled to tax these people to fill his treasury. Only the real 
Brahmanas described above should be exempted from taxes. 
The king is the master of the wealth of all those who are not 
Brahmanas. According to the Vedic social convention, those 
who neglect their own duties and meddle in or encroach upon 
the functions of others, do not deserve any consideration of 
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the King. In fact, the King should control them, anJ deal 
Avith them as he does Avith the common subjects.' 

?;F5r^ ii 

^2I3:?IT*Wq5ir: I 

tT% ^151^ sffioiRf viq'fgd II 

tT% fli5i®rrar ii 

wiilfiRi: ^ ^;n^cni 5 i^: I 

ai^ ^i5ri f^fS ^ ii 

Wld^gsB'^: I 

tt% !j5r€*ii ?:f5i5i^^rfr»rRi *iqF^ n 

31«^ld51 *1511^51 q^lcisi: I 

t^% l^?wi ^131?^ II 

^ II 

sismtTHi i 

?r5i<^HT ^ ^ »i5F^ II 

i^ai ^iff I 

(Mahabharat, Shanti 76:2-11) 

The Mahabharat further enjoins that such Brahmanas Avho 
undertake Ioav services, are not eligible for a place in religious 
functions. The moral of all this passage is that even in the days 
of Mahabharat as the learned Bhisma explains above, the 
Brahman class was put to a very strict test of adherence to his 
role in the society. That was. indeed, more true in the days 
of the Vedas actually. Onlv those who exhibited these hieher 

/ ' O 

virtues were recognised as Brahmanas. The Brahman was 
indeed a self-mortifying ascetic, penanccful. searcher of truth, 
living a very noble selfless life Avith the highest thoughts of 
being a useful instrument for ushering the welfare of htimanitv, 
personalK shunning all pleasures, and rising above all pas- 
29 
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sions, •accepting poverty and privation with, a smile as his self- 
choice. He never envied or aspired for the wealth of others. 
He never offered to sub-ser\'e any man or king for his own 
bearing. The master of his own organs, a receptacle of all 
virtues like control, compassion, penance, devotion to truth, a 
cool and calculated faith in his own destiny, the Brahman 
toiled ceaselessly to gather knowledge and spread the light for 
the enligh,tcnment of others. That was the mandate of the 
Vedas for the Brahman class. Manu tells us the reason behind 
creating such a hard and glorious ideal of the Brahman class: 
‘It was only for the illustration of the eternal truth which 
should govern our social life that the Brahman was created. It 
is for him to protect, preserve and perpetuate the invaluable 
treasure of the law of life, that is why, he is the philosopher, 
guide and protector of the society.’ 

3cq{%^ qrratlt i 

^ ^ ii 

(Manusmriti 1:108-109) 

Thus it will be seen that a Brahman is expected to be an 
ever-alert worshipper of the fundamental truth without any 
expectation of a reward. He is really ever bound in service of 
the society without any rest. 

The life of a Brahman was required to be completely aloof 
and above the temptations of this world. The Vedic sociolo- 
gists laid extreme stress upon the purity of this class. If we 
look at the work which a Brahman is required and permitted 
to do, we shall be convinced how much away from glamour 
and out of, the stage of publicity of fans and footlights he was 
kept. 

^5ri#lT ill 

I 2 I 

II 3 II 

(Gautara Dharmasutra, Adhyaya 10) 

Gautain in his Dharmashastra has assigned si.x functions to 
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the Brahman. The hrst three classes which arc called twice- 
born, have three duties in coininon: (a) acquisition of learn- 
ing, (b) performance of sacrifices and worship of the gods and 
(r) ‘Dan’— giving gifts. But this created a problem for the 
Brahmanas how to maintain themsehes and their families. 
Gautam explains that the Brahmanaj, should undertake three 
more functions which can become the source of their liveli- 
hood. The work of a teacher and preacher, assistance in the 
performance of a sacrifice and acceptance of gifts, are allowed 
to the Brahmanas to make their both ends meet. It will be 
seen that all these three undertakings can never bring anv 
larger or certain amount of weahh or means of happiness to 
the Brahmanas. It can never be expected that a Brahman 
could gather mass of wealth bv preaching and teaching, or 
performing sacrifices, or receiving gifts. I he Brahman had to 
thank hixnself if he got at least enough to carry on his normal 
course of life. Compared to the means of livelihood allowed 
to the Kshatriyas, V'aishyas and .Shudras. these three will appear 
to be vert insigniheant. W'hile the Brahmanas were desired to 
be content with what thev got, the Kshatrivas were desired to 
be always ambitious with a will to cont]uer. The Rshatriyas 
had, indeed, the world to conquer and rule, and enjoy the 
pleasures with all the wealth in it. All power o\er men, and 
money was reserved for Kshatriyas. The V’aishyas controlled 
the means of production, agriculture, trade, commerce, 
and the cattle-w'ealth; w'hereas the Shudras were free to show 
their skill in artisanship, and the social duties and utilities. 
It wdll be noticed that except in the case of the Brahman class, 
nobody else was kept hanging in suspense, or dependent upon 
the whim and will of the giver- The three categories of work 
which a Brahman could undertake, were in a sense unproduc- 
tive. It was not obligatory even on the Brahman to adopt 
these three means for his livelihood, as it was a rule for others 
not to abandon these their prescribed obligations. This made 
the life of a . Brahman very bard, but he was c.xpected to go' 
through the ordeal in the pursuit of true knowledge. 

In the Gautam Dharma Sutras, there is a list of types of 
Brahmanas who were considered to be ineligible to receive 
gifts. Gautam tells us that a Brahman should not be invited 
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sions, •accepting jjoverty and privation with, a smile as his self- 
choice. He never envied or aspired for the wealth of others. 
He never offered to sub-serve any man or king for his own 
bearing. The master of his own organs, a receptacle of all 
virtues like control, compassion, penance, devotion to truth, a 
cool and calculated faith in his own destiny, the Brahman 
toiled ceaselessly to gather knowledge and spread the light for 
the enlightenment of others. That was the mandate of the 
Vedas for the Brahman class. Manu tells us the reason behind 
creating such a hard and glorious ideal of the Brahman class: 
‘It was only for the illustration of the eternal truth which 
should govern our social life that the Brahman was created. It 
is for him to protect, preserve and perpetuate the invaluable 
treasure of the law of life, that is why, he is the philosopher, 
guide and protector of the society.’ 

^ ^ 11 

If 

(Manusmriti i : 108-109) 

Thus it will be seen that a Brahman is expected to be an 
ever-alert worshipper of the fundamental truth without any 
expectation of a reward. He is really ever bound in service of 
the society without any rest. 

The life of a Brahman was required to be completely aloof 
and above the temptations of this world. The Vedic sociolo- 
gists laid extreme stress upon the purity of this dass. If we 
look at the work which a Brahman is required and permitted 
to do, we shall be convinced how much away from glamour 
and out of. the stage of publicity of fans and footlights he was 
kept. 

1 1 1 
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(Gautara Dharmasutra, Adhyaya 10) 

Gautam in his Dharmashastra has assigned six functions to 
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the Brahman. The hrst three tlasses which are called twice- 
born, have three duties in common: {a) acquisition of learn- 
ing, (b) performance of .sacrifices and worship of the gods and 
(c) ‘Dan’ — giving gifts. But this created a problem for the 
Brahmanas how to maintain themselves and their families. 
Gautam explains that the Brahmanas should undertake three 
more functions which can become the source of their liveli- 
hood. The work of a teacher and preacher, assistance in the 
performance of a sacrifice and acceptance of gifts, are allowed 
to the Brahmanas to make their both ends meet. It will be 
seen that all these three undertakings can never bring any 
larger or certain amount of wcaltli or means of happiness to 
the Brahmanas. It can never Ive expected that a Brahman 
could gather mass of wealth by preaching and teaching, or 
performing sacrifices, or receiving gifts. The Brahman had to 
thank himself if he got at least enough to carry on his normal 
course of life. Compared to the means of livelihood allow'ed 
to the* Kshatriyas, Vaishvas and .Shudras. these three will appear 
to be verv insigniheant. While the Brahmanas were desired to 
be content with what they got. the Kshatrivas were desired to 
be always ambitious with a will to conquer. The Kshatriyas 
had, indeed, the world to conquer and rule, and enjoy the 
pleasures with all the wealth in it. All power over men, and 
money was reserved for Kshatriyas. The \'aishyas controlled 
the means of production, agriculture, trade, commerce, 
and the cattle-w'ealth: whereas the Shudras were free to show 
their skill in artisanship, and the social duties and utilities. 
It will be noticed that except; in the case of the Brahman class, 
nobody else was kept hanging in suspense, or dependent upon 
the whim and will of the giver- The three categories of work 
which a Brahman could undertake, were in a sense unproduc- 
tive. It was not obligatory even on the Brahman to adopt 
these three means for his livelihood, as it was a rule for others 
not to abandon these their prescribe-d obligations. This made 
the life of a , Brahman v ery hard, but he was expected to go' 
through the ordeal in the ptirsuit of true knowledge. 

In the Gautam Dharma Sutras, there is a list of ivpes of 
Brahmanas who were considered to be ineligible to receive 
gifts. Gautam tells us that a Brahman should not be invited 
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for a dinner simply because he seems to perform the formal 
duties of a Brahman: (i) A thief who steals anything besides 
gold (the thief who steals gold is of course excluded as the 
worst criminal), (ii) a Brahman who is miserably wrecked, 
(iii) one w'ho is guilty of the five sins, (iv) one who does not 
have faith in God, (v) one who maintains himself on professions 
which spread atheism, (vi) one who is accused of murder, 
(vii) one who performs a Som-bath violating the rules of Shastra, 
(viii) one w'ho neglects the rule of matrimony in regard to his 
relations, (ix) one who ministers in the endeavours of women 
to please their passions, (x) one who does not mind acting as 
a priest to many, etc-, are considered to be the failings of a 
Brahman from his ideal. The list is so long and so exhaustive, 
that hardly a Brahman is left with any chance to not only 
amass w’ealth, but even to be happy at home. If all these pro- 
hibitions are literally observed by a Brahman, there will be, 
indeed, no instance of him who would be considered to be a 
creature with the common comforts. So hard and severe was 
the ideal. This was, in fact, a mirror in which the society was 
asked to look. Such a Brahman li\ed and died only for the 
good of tlie society. It was indeed this sort of hard and selfless 
life w hich the Brahman lived and was considered to have done 
all that was expected of him in the service of the society and 
the man. It was on account of this incorruptible noble life 
^vhich the Brahman lived that he was entrusted with the task 
of leading the society and in a way was given an unchallenge- 
able authority over the sceptres and the crowns of kings who 
were enjoined to follow his advice. The king's were , directed 
to protect the class and see that jts selfless service of the 
society was continued unhampere<l and with ease. 

This peculiar convention and code is indicated in the Rig- 
Veda. A hymn in the Rudra Sukta reveals the Central Power 
of the Universe as declaring: ‘It is I who has given the bow 
and arrow in the hands of the Rudra, in order to protect the 
Vedas and the Brahmans, who preserve and protect them.' 
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(Rig-Veda lo: 125, 126). 
This poetic imagination, that the Power at the Centre of the 
Universe arms Rudra, the God of Destruction, with the bow 
and arrotv for the protection of the Brahman, throws sufficient 
light on the regard which the Brahman class inspired among 
the people of the Vedic age. What the hymn declares has also 
been said of the King, who is the representative of the 
Bharatiyas. While elaborating the duties of tlie Brahmans, 
the Gautam Dharma-Sutra enjoins that the King should 
protect and bear the Brahmans’ (G.D.S.C. 9). And the com- 
mentator explains the woad further as ‘the Brahmans, in 
whom are seen all the qualities and characters of the Brah- 
manas, and who are indeed learned in the Vedas’. 

Plato, the great Greek philosopher had also arrived very 
near this conclusion that if a nation was to rise to an ideal 
pattern, then it must have some such class of noble leadership. 
But what the Bharativa and V'edic sociologists devised to create 
such a selfless and noble leadership cotdd not be conceived by 
the genius of Plato. The re.sult was that in spite of his correct 
realisation of the need for the creation of such a sacrificing 
class, he could not suggest as effective and fruitful a formula 
and a system with the result that his plan proved out to be a 
miserable flop as admitted by modern critics. It will be 
pertinent to examine the suggestions of Plato for the evolution 
of a social structure on which indeed the Western societies are 
mostly modelled. Plato admits the necessitv of a refined and 
intelligent leadership for the aealion of an ideal nation or a 
State. This class of leaders he names by the term philosophers. 
If we read the description of Plato’s idea of a philosopher, we 
shall be a little surprised as to how he formed so similar a 
conception of a philosopher as we find about the Brahman in 
the Bharatiya thought. One almost feels that Plato is as if 
pointing to the Brahman class of Bharat. He savs; ‘Spectator 
of all time and existence, he has the noblest gifts of nature and 
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makes the highest use of them. Having attained the knowledge 
of the true nature of every essence by a sympathetic and kindred 
power in the soul and. having begotten mind and truth, he will 
have knowledge and will live and grow truly.’ This and fur- 
ther descriptions clearly suggest that this Greek genius had also 
realised the need of Brahmans to mould and civilise a society, 
Plato’s philosopher is expected to be thoroughly aloof and 
above the influences of objects of .senses and unaffected by pre- 
judices and malices. So was the Brahman. It is indeed a happy 
fact that Plato does not consider the existence of such a class 
as an accident but within the things of achievement by perfect 
planning. So had the Vedic societv achieved what Plato merely 
imagined to do. Plato recommends some sort of institution to 
inculcate a discipline of life and minimum quantum of 
knowledge to the prospective philosophers on whose breakless 
tradition and freshness of the flow of new life and thought the 
perpetual maintenance of the high ideal of a nation is possible. 
That is indeed the institution of a Brahmacharya in the 
Chaturvarnya system of the Hindus. Plato conceives of an in- 
dependent class entrusted with the responsibility of creating 
and guiding the philosophers, which he calls ‘philosopher- 
guardians’. This is nothing else than the reputed hermitages 
of the great Vedic Rishis. Plato also concedes certain very 
fundamental and very consequential difference between the 
guardians on which the stability of the social structure is 
to depend. But in spite of thc.se striking similarities there is one 
fundamental and very consequential differenqe between the 
Bharatiya institution of hermitages and Plato’s conception of 
the Philosopher-guardians’ class. Plato has confused and 
mixed the leadership in the fields of politics and social life, 
whereas the Bharatiya philosophers have very' anxiously 
av'oided such an inter-mixture or confusion between the two 
roles. Plato could not even imagine that the leadership of 
the societv could be detached and made independent from the 
political power; the eventual possibility of the leadership 
being corrupted and degraded by the power of purse and 
politics did not strike Plato's academic mind. The result has 
been that all the conception of Plato has turned out to be a very 
fine and captivating piece of pc>etical ideology but impractical 
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to b€ realised in life. Plato is found to plead ver% emphatically 
in favour of the leadership in both the fields being in identical 
hands. There is also the difference in the fact that Plato could 
not comprehend that moral power bereft of concentration of 
material and physical strength could exist. What he says is 
this: ‘Until philosophers are kings and princes of the world 
have the spirit and power of philosophy .... cities will never 
have rest from their evils.’ (The Rejjiiblic. p. 473 — Jowett’s 
translation.) Plato has emphatically stated that ‘if political 
power and scientific knowledge (philosophy) are not united in 
one person, then there is no end of evil for the State and 
also for mankind in general.’ Thus Plato’s conception of 
an ideal Republic must have the ‘philosopher-king’, as the 
Supreme Head. Plato was the disciple of Socrates and it is but 
right that this his theorv of the Republic, should have been 
evolved on the general maxim attributed to his great Master 
that ‘They only shall rule w'ho know.’ According to Plato such 
a philosopher-king will be a perfect personality and ‘none of 
khe graces of a beautiful soul are wanting in him’. Such a 
person tvill be a synthesis of all the virtues and wisdom and 
will have more knowledge and anxiety than any one else for 
the good of the society. So much so that none of his actions 
could be traced to has’e anv other motise than the good and 
welfare of the society. In short, such a person could be identi- 
fied or marked out by the Bharatiya description ‘occupied 
always in the achievement of the good of all the living beings’. 
Such a person who carries the anxiety of the people and engages 
himself in attaining it, is naturally' expected to know well in 
what the good lies. He is himself free from the bonds of pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions. On the other hand what such a 
person determines, it turns out to be the law for the people, who 
hare to follow it, if they desire the good and happiness of 
the community and the nation. Plato’s philosopher-king ‘is 
doubly demanded as the only adequate embodiment of the 
Soaatic conception of goodness and also as the authority whose 
personal insight into good creates the public tradition by which 
the rest of the society is to live’. 

Plato’s philosopher-king was not bound bv the law as he was 
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above all sentiments of selfishness which may degrade him in 
mean actions. After all that is said of the freedom of such a 
‘philosopher-king' from the laws, it has to be noted that even 
he must abide by certain fundamentals. Plato's commentators 
observe: ‘The philosopher-king was to be an absolute ruler 
because he was not to be trammelled by the rigid and clumsy 
abstractions and generalhies of written laws but his absolutism 
w'as subject to certain limitations- Freedom from the shackles 
of written laws did not mean freedom from all restraint. The 
philosopher-king must respect the fundamental articles of the 
constitution of the State. He must not radically alter the basic 
principles on ivhich the State was constituted at his own siveet 
will. These basic principles which he must not change in 
hurry, related to (1) regulation of wealth and property in the 
State, (2) the size of the State, (3) rule of justice in the State, 
and (4) system of education. Thus e\en the philosopher-king 
of Plato was the servant of a fundamental social order.’ 

Some other commentators however opine that Plato’s philo- 
sopher needs no such restraints of law, as according to them 
what is desired to be achieved by these rules and restraints is 
present in such a philosopher-king inherently. 

Plato’s ideal social structure is divided in three classes 
according to their characteristics. These three distinguishing 
characteristics are almost alike our first three Varnas. Plato 
arrives at this classification by an analogy w'ith an individual 
who can be described to p'osse.ss three distinct characteristics, 
namely, conscience and moral strength, and action. The social 
institution can similarly lie described to have all these three 
classes of first the philosopher-kings and philosopher-guardians, 
the second, namely, the soldiers — who constitute the strength of 
the society, the warriors and the administrators: and the third 
the active class is of traders, who produce wealth; and the 
remainder is the masses or the common society. 

Now if we analyse this Plato’s conception of the philosopher- 
king or the guardian, we shall see that the class out of which 
such a leadership of the society was expected to be evolv'ed was 
nothing else than ilie Brahman class of the Bharatiya Chatur- 
varnya. Plato had apprehended that even if such a class is 
successfully evolved by a right education, yet it would be verv 
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difficult to keep it aloof or unaffected by the temptations of 
wealth, attractions of the objects of senses, the passions and 
pleasures if a vetv satisfactory arrann;emcnt for its worldlv life 
is not made. It would be indeed impossible for the class to 
maintain its own idealism when threatened by the above facts 
of life. Plato in his own tvav suggested a very marvellous and 
bold remedy, Avhich came to be known as ‘a system of com- 
munism of propertv and of wives". This system of ‘communism 
of property and of wives’ was however not meant to be 
applied to all the society in the Republic as it is to a large 
extent at present conceived bv modern Communism, but only 
to the first two classes of the Brahman and the Kshatriya the 
philosopher and the soldier. In Plato’s thoughts the ideal re- 
public depended oinlv on these two classes and no considera- 
tion was so much necessary of the rest of the society. 

Freedom to choose individual profession and the desire to 
have dlne’s own edonomic individual life beget indi- 
vidual selfishness and give rise to feelings of narrow 
individual outlooks and lives. Plato devised to elimi- 
nate these thoughts of individualism from the first two 
classes by his above suggestion. It became necessary to provide 
a common mess for the class, and Plato did suggest that such a 
common mess should be run Ijv the administration where all the 
memlrers of the class could find the boarding. Having got over 
this difficulty, he had to face the other fact namely of the 
biological need of the flesh, the urge to mate. It is this feeling 
or passion that also is one of the primary causes which have 
produced the sense of individualism and the love for freedom 
of the self. Plato has equally boldly suggested the maintenance 
or recognition of a community of wives to satisfy the passions 
of the class. He holds the view that an individual lives for the 
■State and therefore the woman is the property of the State. 
The woman class while entering upon the household career 
should dedicate all that it posses.ses for the bringing up and 
happiness of the two most regarded and authentic classes of 
the society. This according to Plato would solve the problem 
of individual passions as also it would create an ideal situa- 
tion in which all the children will be considered as the 
children of the society and will receiXe the care, attention 
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and love of all as it would be impossible to mark out the 

fatherhood. 

Plato’s device to merge the social and political leadership in 
the selfsame individual is itself replete with the seeds of the 
degeneration of the social leadership. It has been the 
experience of centuries that the economic ease in life and the 
pas.sions to which human being is heir to do not so much 
debase him as do the unchallengeable powers of purse and the 
political authoritv. Political power corrupts and degrades a 
man so much as can never be compared with the evil effects of 
indulgence in comforts of life and the pursuit of pleasures 
and passions. It is indeed an un-understandable surprise how a 
genius like Plato could not comprehend this patent fact. It is 
more than certain, had he forestalled this danger then he 
would not have permitted his philosopher-king to be free from 
rules and restraints of law and justice as he purports to do. 
What has happened in his giving all the power in the hands of 
the intellectual class is to almost sponsor and encourage a sort 
of dictatorship of the might. Is it not difi&cult to get such 
a balanced individual whom Plato has in view who would hold 
the power and the wisdom in perfect poise in his actions and 
dispensations of law and justice? And because of this truth 
strange as it is, Plato has in giving out his dream of a 
philosopher-king, almost prepared a logical background for an 
all powerful and fascist dictator who rvould not mind or 
hesitate to crushing all freedom of expression and - thought 
of an individual! Further it will have been noticed that 
all the virtues tvhich Plato enumerates for the making 
of a philosopher-king are so to say personal and psycho- 
logical. Only mathematics and logic are mentioned princi- 
pally out of the physical sciences as necessary in the 
making of the philosopher-king. But it does not need any 
argument to prove that it is not by the knowledge of these 
sciences that a good administrator could be produced. For a 
good administrator, the knowledge of law, economics, military 
science, etc., etc., are all the more necessary besides 
the virtues mentioned by him. Plato has forgotten to 
enumerate these among the necessary equipments of the philo- 
sopher prince. He has not even recognised their importance in 
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the art of administration. Under the ciicum stance his 
philosopher-king or administrator will have perforce to become 
subservient to the mighty individual who mav happen to pos- 
sess the masters' over these branches of learning and knowledge. 
For the king or the governor would be completely confused 
for want of this knowledge in the event of some internal dis- 
turbance shooting up in the State or some external adversary 
overtaking it. For all these reasons it is considered to be 
unwTse and impractical to yoke the philosopher class to the 
daily routine of administration or Government of a State. 
Jowett rightly observes : ‘The philosopher ruler is apt to be 
looking into the distant future or back into the remote past 
and unable to see actions and events of the present.’ 

Now coming to the suggestions which Plato gives to keep 
this philosopher class out of all temptations one is apt to con- 
sider them to be absolutely ridiculous and childish- His 
remedy of community of property and of waves is on a serious 
consideration merely absurd. Plato’s renowned disciple 
Aristotle has himself raised very serious objections against his 
master's ideas, .'\ristotle raises the following exceptions on his 
master’s concept; 

( 1 ) Real progress of society depends upon cultivation of 
distinct interests by individuals based on private property; 

( 3 ) There is a natural instinct and pride of ownership; 

(3) Communism of property would destroy the sentiments 
of charity and benevolence; 

(4) Unity of the .State should be promoted by proper 
education and not bv communism which only produces dead 
uniformity; 

(5) Plato's communism ignores the majoritv of the citizens 
and by dividing the State into tw'o communities renders unity 
and harmony impossible; 

(6) Community of wives will create confusion and dis- 
harmony in the social order; 

(7) That children, common to all. are bound to be 
neglected; 

(8) That unholy acts may be done against near relatives; 

(9) That State-controlled mating will be unw'orkable and 
W'ill not bring the best males and females tc^ether; 
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(10) That it is absurd to use the analogs' of animals in 
support of community of svives; 

(11) That it svill make the guardian class most unhappy; 

(12) One female cannot be the svife of all guardians. 

If so, this will create disharmony instead of unity. Family 
is a natural school of moral conduct and a preparation for 
the State. In the family, duty is learnt the more easily because 
it is tinged with family affection and personal feelings. Com- 
munism of svomen will destroy temperance, a fundamental 
element of good character.’ 

From the above objections which Aristotle, the dear disciple 
of Plato took against his master’s suggestions of ‘community of 
property and of wives’ for the building of the ideal class, it 
will become self-evident how he could not produce a scientific 
formula to evolve such a class and keep it going on. His 
suggestions are all very unscientific and impractical. 

The Bharatiya philosophers have given very thoughtful con- 
sideration to all these pitfalls, and have laid down very wise 
prescriptions by rvhich they could avoid them. We have dis- 
cussed all the do's and don’ts for the class and need not repeat 
the same here. But it must be affirmed that what Plato failed 
to achieve the Bharatiya philosophers had actually accomplish- 
ed and kept this ideal of a class before the society for all these 
millenniums. It will be noted with care that in the Bharatiya 
thought no person or class was exempted from any rules and 
regulations which were meant for the good of the whole society 
and community. It has been the mandate of all the Hindu law- 
givers that Law must govern all alike. This saved the ideal 
class from any fall and there never arose any need to defend its 
degeneration- 

There is one exceptional circumstance which is admitted by 
the Bharatiya thinkers in which some unique individual gets 
out of all bonds which bind the society without impugnment. 
That stage has been described by poets in a verv eloquent 
phrase: ‘For those who roam in spheres which are above and 
beyond the ties of the three-fold qualities, what prescription 
or prohibition could bind them?’ 
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The seme condition is described in the Upanishads as, 'not 
even his hair, could be affected even by his murdering a 
Brahman, his own father, or his mother'. This stage of an 
individual who is out of all bonds of do's and don’ts, is as 
will be seen a rare occurrence an uncommon exception 
hardly witnessed once in three centuries. It has no bearing 
with the life of the society. On the other hand, it has been 
warned by the social thinkers that these people should never be 
considered as ideals to be followed but as exceptions to be 
avoided. It is considered to be a wise dictum to listen to tbe 
advice of the uncommon free souls but not to follow their lives, 
in as much as that is likelv to be contrary to their teachings. 
Shukadeo observ'es : 'The words of the masters are indeed 
truth, but rarely their conduct is consistent with the truth.’ .A 
thinker goes to the length of asking; ‘If the individual who 
happens to have acquired self-knowledge behaves without 
rhyme or reason, what is the difference betw'een him and a dog' 
that gulps up dirtv matter.' The purport is to impre.ss that as 
nobody considers the wallowing in dirt of animals to be a respect- 
able thing, so also the bondless behaviour of the genius should 
not be taken to be worthy of imitation. If the self-willed 
conduct of the genius does no harm to him, there is no doubt 
that such a violation of prescribed rules of the social behaviour 
will surely be harmful to the society. It is on that account 
that Shri Krishna puts such a great stress on good behaviour 
even in the case of a person who is all devoted to the service 
of humanity or the society. .Shri Krishna explained the secret 
of his life which came to be recognised as the most successful 
and perfect as it was well-planned and thoughtfully controlled 
as follows: ‘O Arjun, I have nothing to do with or expect 
from this world; arfd hence I do not in the least care for it- 
Is there anything which I have not obtained and which I 
should Jong to get from this world? .And yet I am always en- 
gaged in action; for if I abandon the prescribed actions, then 
I will turn out to be the cause of chaos and confusion leading 
to degeneration of the society; I wall be instrumental in the 
total annihilation of the universe.’ 
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Shri Krishna further explains: ‘If I do not perform my 
normal functions which have come to be my duty, then surely 
others will follow my example. Common people generally be- 
have as some high-ups do; that is the general tendency to be 
seen everywhere.’ 
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The Bharatiya philosophers unlike their Greek counterparts, 
considered it \ery essential to keep every class and every indivi- 
dual in it bound by the rules and regulations, the codes and 
conventions of good conduct and the latvs of the society; and 
in that they have indeed exhibited a very far-sighted wisdom. 
The only ad\ice which the Vedic seers gave to the Brahman 
class was that: ‘Acquire knowledge, preserve and maintain 
your character, and be successful in uprooting the satanic and 
mean tendencies that crop up in the society.’ (R. 8, 35-16). So 
inviolable was the noble mandate for the Brahmans. It was 
quite reasonable and necessary to desire the King to maintain 
such Brahmans ivho undertook these arduous burdens of. social 
life. The Vedic seers also praised the kings who followed this 
good rule of supporting the wise Brahmans. The kings were 
assured of high places in heaven and the admiration of the 
subjects. 

There is one word which needs some more explanation. 
Rishi is generally conceived to mean a Brahman but that is 
not very correct. Rishi does not necessarily imply a Brahman. 
The Rishi is a category of higher types of individuals. 

In Vedas the word ‘Rishi’ when used to denote men means 
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onh the baiiits- It is not necessary that a person must belong 
to the Brahman class to rise to sainthood. 

From what all we have discussed, it follows that Brahman 
is a class that is enjoined to suffer and sacrifice throughout 
his life. It was his ceaseless endeasour to raise the values of 
life and maintain tlie ideal which he was asked to place before 
the common people. The one essential characteristic of the 
class of ideal Brahman was to live a life thoroushlv consistent 
with the ideology which he was expected to follow, to be true 
to the principles which he enunciated and never to compro- 
mise them for per.sonal comforts or self-aggrandisement. 
Ceaseless sacrifice is the \ery symbol of his life. He has to 
teach every individual the values as well as the different trades 
and arts of life, but sustain from cashing his own knowledge 
for his personal profit. He has to find out the ways and means 
jto produce more and more happiness in this world, and show 
them to the common men, but has as a rule never to practise 
them for his own ends. He has to act as the loving friend, 
philosopher and guide to the society, but never to entertain 
any hopes and expectations of returns for his senices, cares 
and advice. The Bharatiya institutions of state-crafts, kings 
and councillors, governments and organisations were expected 
to follow the lines tvhidi this Brahman class chalked out for 
them. They were asked to abide by all the advice which the 
Brahman gave. What is in modern parlance called ’sovereignty’ 
resided not in the people, or the law, but in this 
Brahman class which li\ed ever\ moment of its life in penance 
and a continuous sacrifice. Here was quite a unique device of 
the Bharatiya philosophers by which they succeeded in leading 
and controlling the state and its administration through this 
selfless class which never tvore the crowns nor wielded the 
sceptres as a rule. 

It has been realised by modern sociologists how very essential 
it is for those who pursue science and knowledge to lead a life 
of abstinence. Our ancient thinkers had indeed perceived this 
truth which modern thinkers like Carrel and others arc wantino- 
to impress upon us. The result was indeed reflected in the most 
valuable discoveries and inventions arrived at in difl'erent 
fields of knowledge, sciences and arts credited to the ancient 
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Bharatiyas. All this was achieved by this class of Brahman, 
which was always engaged in the pursuit and quest of know- 
ledge and the practice of the highest principles of life. 
It is no wonder that the class should have gathered 
universal popularity and acquired for itself a place of 
honour, confidence and worship. There are scores of 
historical instances which can illustrate how much the common 
masses loved and regarded this class which suffered and sacri- 
ficed for them. The Vedic legend of the Vasishtha’s Cow is one 
such instance, how when a sceptred king like Vishvamitra 
with all his military power backing him, began to harass the 
Sage Vasishtha, the common masses from all the layers of the 
society ran to protect the Sage and his Cow and defeated and 
routed the armies of the thoughtless impudent king. The 
legend tells that the ‘Cow’ produced the common men to 
defend her but that is merely a poetical figure of speech to 
suggest that the commcwr masses marched forward to protect 
her. In the end the mighty sovereign Ahshvamitra had to 
bend before the armless Sage, exclaiming, ‘fie upon this might 
of the arms and the army; fie upon the prowess of the 
Kshatriya class; the real strength lies in the spirit of Brahman- 
hood.’ 

It is this class which kept the idealism and the essence of 
the Bharatiya philosophy ever aglow for all these 
millennkims. Rightly does the Vedic Sage pray: ‘May the 
Brahmans in this society ever shine with the lustre of their 
penance and sacrifice.’ 



CHAPTER XX 


THE KSHATRIYA— RULER— PROTECTOR 

V\'e have presented in the last chapter the ideal of the Brah- 
man class which performed the most difficult task of leading 
the society for millenniums and evolting the miracle of the 
culture and civilisation of the Vedic Art as. The ideal and the 
class which worshipped it were Itoth very high moralistically 
and they did indeed influence the character and careers of the 
other classes in the society. They were, however, not strong 
enough to protect and defend physically themselves or their 
society. It is a truism that the section of a society which is 
dedicated to the ceaseless quest of the permanent and 
fundamental values cannot also be expected to look to the 
task of its physical defence. This intellectual section always 
stands in the need of a protector, as much as their society 
does. It is hardly ever possible in this universe of inequality 
and beastly cruelty to remain unassailed simply on the merit 
of the high morals and noble ideals. Vyas has rightly observed: 
‘The study and search of sciences and knowledge can only go 
on in a nation which is well protected by arms and weapons-' 

This strength of anns is necessary not merely to defend a 
nation from the external invasions but equally to maintain a 
stable administration in the State and a disciplined order in 
the society, in which condition only, the people march towards 
progress. In some form or the other, in every epoch, a strong 
power is indisptensable for good rule. The ancient Bharatiyas 
had recognised the truth and the need of such a strong force 
behind the ruler or the king. The Mahabharat la)s down in 
this connection: 

‘When this strong arm of the Kshatriyas weakens, the influ- 
ence of the Veda-trayi withers away and the laws become in- 
effective; or when the Kshatriyas abandon the obligations of the 
rulership all the arrangements of, the classes and tire stages of 
life also become loose; in the obligations of rulership are 
based many estimable values and merits of the social life; the 
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rulership is the prime support of all learning, indeed the 
whole society stands safe and stable in the right fulfilment of 
the obligations of the rulership.’ 

tfur; ftii: tg: g?m ii 

?si: ^1^1 g^ai: i 

=^^1: ^3B! a%t: II 

(Shanti 63/28-29) 

Such is the great significance of the strong arm behind the 
rulership. History illustrattes very clearly how those who dis- 
regarded or did not recognise this truth, not only lost them- 
selves, but ruined their nations. All values of life can be 
appreciated and established if they are backed by a strong and 
invincible power behind them. Manu has analysed the compli- 
cated working of the universe exhibiting the triple properties 
of ‘Satva, Raja and I'ama’ and chiefly, the character which is 
dominated by or rooted jn the baser instincts called ‘Tama’. 
He says: 

‘All are controlled by the fear of punishment; it is hard to 
find a man who is intrinsically good by self-volition. In 
fact all the people surrender before the strong. Not only men, 
but the gods, the demons, the celestial beings, birds, beasts, 
and the crawling animals, all, without exception, remain with- 
in their bounds only on account of the fear of punishment. 
Where the strong arm of the ruler is alert and watchful, there 
never arises any doubfc or hesitation about the duties and obli- 
gations in the minds of the subjects. But it is of course neces- 
sary that the arm that rules must also be thoughtful and wise 
to guide the people on the proper path.’ 

^ I 

^ 11 11 
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(Manusmriti ^jss, 23, 25) 
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The Kamandakiv a has also emphasised the significance of the 
poAver of the rod in the hands of the ruler in the following 
terms ; 

‘All the learning and sciences are a part or dependent on 
the three main learnings, namely, self-knowledge based on 
logic, the knowledge of the Vedas, and the science of economics. 
But if the rule of the State becomes disturbed, then all these 
learnings and lores, however real they may be, become as use- 
less as unreal things. It is only when the rule of the State is 
well managed by wise and foreseeing leadership, that all these 
learnings turn useful and the learned scholars can devote their 
attention to the gathering of knowledge and worshipping the 
Vidyas-’ 

^ ^ )Er5T?cir II 

It is obvious the strong arm behind the rulers was considered 
to be sine-qua-non not only for the defence and protection of 
the society from external aggressions but also for the main- 
tenance of peaceful order and a continued progress in it. 

(Nirukta) 

Nirukta explains the word ‘dand’ in both the wa^s, viz: 
‘punishment which prevents a man from committing crimes 
and sins’ as w'ell as ‘which maintains him on the path of 
morality and order’. 

In the Bharatiya science of admitiistration of a State or a 
kingdom, this interpretation of the word is emphasised. 
‘Dand’ according to Bharatiya political science means admini- 
stration and the ‘Danda-niti’ means ‘administration by law or 
justice’. The Bharatiya political science admits punishment, 
justified by law and logic as an adequate principle and policy 
of statecraft. This rule of lawful punishment is upheld by 
the power of the State; and the power resided in the institu- 
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tion of kingship. This institution of, kingship was evolved 
from the class of the Kshatriyas, the warriors. It is this 
Kshatriya Varna which is the second constituent of the struc- 
ture of the Bharatiya scxiety. 

The Kshatriya Varna was created by the hist class of 
Brahmans, for the purpose of protection of the society and 
maintenance of the social order in the nation. The Shatapatha 
Brahman reveals: ‘There was only one Varna, that of the 
Brahmanas in the beginning. That however could not make 
the social existence complete and perfect. 'I'he Brahmanas 
therefore devised this Kshatriya Varna for the attainment of 
greater welfare of the society. The God-heads like Indra, 
Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Varna, Ishana, etc., who came 
to life, all belong to the Kshatriya class. There is nothing 
higher and superior to this class. For that reason even 
the Brahman stands on the ground before the Kshatriya sit- 
ting on a higher throne in the performance of the Rajasuya 
Yajna- That honour and merit is deserved only by the Ksha- 
triya. Nevertheless, it is the Brahman who created this class 
and therefore the Kshatriya must depend upon his creator 
which is the source of his power and inspiration.’ 

I I sFifjor: 

I ^ trq I m 1 

^isri 1 

It is a self-evident fact of history that wars are inevitable. 
Wars are not caused merely by external circumstances. They 
are as much the result of internal conditions of the society 
and the psychological attitudes of men in it. More often than 
not it is the strong whims or ambitions of individuals which 
have caused great wars, in which the societies and nations arc 
dragged, may be, at times against their will. It is not neces- 
sary here to analyse and enumerate the effective causes which 
occasion wars. Some trifling cause brings a strife in the 
society or invites one nation against the other in a murderous 
war. In both the events, the society has to be protected from 
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the vicissitudes of war. No society, much less a nation can 
dispense with an army. A wisely governed State alwats pro- 
vides itself with a strong and alert force, ever-ready to quell 
internal disturbances or defeat external aggressions. This 
need was recognised since earliest times. The Aitarcya Brah- 
mana recounts in its description of the feud bet^v•een the divine 
beings and the demons, this verv truth. The Brahman savs; 
‘There continued a constant feud between the gods and the 
demons. The demons were generallv always victorious. The 
gods once deliberated on this their perpetual defeat and traced 
its cause. They discovered that they had tio one leader to 
guide th.eir plans and get them executed- That was the cause 
of their repeated defeats in spite of their strength. Thev 
therefore decided to elect someone as their leader, a king.’ 



Whether a nation is at war or peace, a standing army with 
a trained and skilful leadership is always necessary. The 
Bharatiya people having recognised this social need devised a 
umique plan to fulfil it. Unlike modern nations, which try to 
inculcate militarist attitude and fighting spirit amongst their 
citizens, the Bharatiyas created a special class to perform this 
function as a scxrial obligation. If we compare the advantages 
of these classwise functions with the clas.sless obligations, it 
will be readily accepted that there are more excellent points 
in the Bharatiya practice than in the Western or modern 
systems. In the Bharatiya ideology it becomes possible to im- 
bibe the necessary spirit and mentality amongst the members 
of the dass, leaving other clas.ses always free to pursue their 
courses and careers as they like. While doing this the Bhara- 
tiya philosophers alw'ays took care that they never encouraged 
the curseful concepts which have become incidental in other 
systems. The children of the class were brought up in an 
atmosphere which nursed in them an indomitable wall to 
conquer without fear or qualms about' the necessitv of violence 
and bloodshed in the act of, .self-defence. They were taught 
that fighting was their profession and dying for the nation on 
the battlefield a necessity. This class which was designed to 
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rule the country, to conquer new lands, was not taught to re- 
nounce the worldly pleasures which wealth and power could 
secure. 0£ necessity, the two classes, the Brahmanas and the 
Kshatriyas required a different bearing and breeding. So also 
the training of a Kshatriya differed from that of a Vaishya, 
the trader who was assigned the task of creating and collecting 
wealth and distributing it amongst the people. Paradoxical 
it may appear, but it is a truth that the ideals which were 
kept before the classes were different so as to provide the 
different needs and functions of the society to make it whole 
and self-sufficient. The Bharatiya social philosophers took 
into consideration the different needs of the society and devised 
measures to provide them through the instrument of the four 
classes which made it a perfect and harmonious institution. 
The military spirit was therefore thought to be an essential 
virtue of the Kshatriya class. It must not however be supposed 
that the other classes were prohibited from learning the arts of 
war. It will be noted that the Shudra who had been forbidden 
to study the Vedas, had not been prohibited from learning the 
art of using the bow and arrow, taught in the Dhanurveda. 
It is amusing to note that even a Shudra was prescribed initia- 
tion for the learning of the Dhanurveda. It is indeed a wise 
provision in as much as the ancient law-givers recognised the 
need of mobilising the whole society in the event of external 
aggression. Vyasa exhorts Yudhishtir to remember: ‘Whenever 
i:he enemy breaks all bonds, and assails your territory, it 
becomes the duty of every citizen to arm himself and rush to 
the battlefield for the defence of his people and country ’ 

eq ffsrfk ii 

This mandate to all the classes including the Shudras to 
take to arms is of course in an exceptional circumstance when 
the country is in danger. It is quite a different thing to 
prepare and train a class for military careers in the normal 
times. Recognising this difference, the Vedic thinkers devised 
a special class intended for martial career. On this defined 
and determined section of the society rested the responsibility 
of defending if and preserving peace and order in the country. 
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It was felt necessary to inculcate some special virtues and 
martial spirit in the members of this class. The rule of con- 
scription was indeed prevalent in Bharat, but only so far as 
the members of this Kshatriya class was concerned. This class 
had to undergo all the discipline, the exf)erience of hard life 
and imbibe the spirit of a soldier to sacrifice his life for the 
cause of his motherland. 

The class which was so prepared was called the Kshatriya. 
The result! of this exclusive device was to keep the peaceful 
sections of the society engaged in civil and cultural activities 
completely aloof and unconcerned with the rigours and 
anxieties of the fighting forces. This was a startling experi- 
ment of Bharat unseen in any other society in the world. The 
foreign travellers who observed this wonderful arrangement 
Into classes of the society which prevailed intact upto the days 
of Chandragupta Maurya, have recorded their supreme appre- 
ciation of the social device. They were struck with the sights 
of battles and the preparations for them on war-basis going 
on one side, and the continuance of a peaceful, undisturbed 
life of the society on the other- This helped to keep the social 
progress unaffected and uninterfered with a guarantee of stabi- 
lity, as also an assurance that the class which was entrusted 
to defend their homes and homelands was performing its 
obligation as devotedly. The non-combatant people always 
regarded the class which fought for them, for their homes and 
gods, with utmost regard. This class which had willingly 
offered to sacrifice its lives in the performance of its obliga- 
tions was rewarded by the social system with the highest places 
of honour and joys of life which were reserved for them. There 
never appeared to be any rivalry and jealousy amongst the 
rest of the society for the benefits and privileges of life which 
this class secured in appreciation of their inestimable per- 
formance of the defence of the realm. The class was honoured 
next to the class which guided and moulded the civil and cul- 
tural life of the society. But, in practice, this class enjoyed 
greater privileges. Concessions, joys of life, pomp and power than 
the first class which was prohibited from enjoying these benefits 
and blessings. This class of Kshatriyas acted as a balancing 
factor in the social system which preserved not only the moral 
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values of life but helped the physical progress of the society. 
The opinion of Megasthenese is well known that there was no 
reason for fear of the social life in Bharat to be disturbed by 
the great wars that occasionally rise in the country. 

It will be interesting now to note how this class was initiated 
in its functions. It is a common phenomenon with all the 
ancient societies in the world that there were in every nation 
heroic tribes which lived bv their arms. The war tendency 
being natural to humankind such an armed force became a 
standing necessitv of the societv. The nation which did not 

O 

provide for such an eventuality for the protection of the society 
found it difficult to survive. It is a startling lesson of history 
that such a great nation of philosophers and warriors like 
Greece became disintegrated, and disappeared from the surface 
of the globe. The Rig-Veda on the other hand, categorically 
warns that the people who are unarmed, are cursed by mis- 
fortunes and miseries. In this lies the reason behind the 
creation of the class of Kshatriya- It is a distinct merit of the 
Kshatriya class of Bharat that it did not permit its prowess to 
descend to the beastly behaviour. The Kshatriya class always 
rose above the brute in man even in the triumphant hour. 
This class endeavoured to rise above the animal instincts and 
respected the human values in all their behaviour. On com- 
parison of the Kshatriyas of Bharat with most heroic and 
successful military tribes and personalities, it will be seen that 
the Bharatiya heroes were more humane than their Western 
counterparts. There is no doubt that the discipline and the 
military spirit which were inculcated in the Bharatiya people 
were of more valuable essence from the point of human con- 
sideration in comparison with the character of the other 
military tribes. 

The Vedic thinkers invigorated the martial spirit amongst 
the members of the Kshatriya class. But, they never allowed 
the foundation of human considerations to become loose in 
the minds of the warriors. It will be noted that while the 
Kshatriya class has been advised to be cool and collected, 
tolerant and impartial to all, it has never been permitted to 
renounce its military role or to abandon and escape from its 
responsibility to govern. The fourth stage of Hindu life, viz.. 
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Sanyas, is denied to the Kshatriyas. The Kshatriyas have been 
advised never to become recluses or mendicants. For them 
the injunction was not to enjoy what they do not secure by 
their own prowess. If a soldier were to engage himself in 
meditation or imbibe an attitude of escapism and tolerance 
of injustice who would come forward to defend the nation ot- 
to protect the weak and unarmed in the society? For this con- 
sideration the fourth stage of Sanvas, renunciation, has been 
prohibited toi the Kshatriya class. 

It may be asked here. Was the Kshatriya deprived of the 
solace of eternal freedom which is generally supposed to be 
the fruit of renunciation? It is wrong to suppose like that- 
The measure and means of the attainment of eternal jiliss 
differed according to classes. The Vedic thinkers have laid 
down expressly that a warrior who meets with death while fight- 
ing face-to-face with his enemy secures a place in heaven, 
meaning the eternal bliss. It is said that both a Sanyasi who 
renounces the world and engages himself in the practice of the 
Yoga, as well as a soldier who falls on the battlefield in his 
fight with the enemy, both cross the region beyond the solar 
system and acquire perfect bliss. It is ingrained in the 
Kshatriya’s mind that death on the battlefield is the greatest 
glory a Kshatriya can achieve. 

It will be interesting to note here how far this faith was 
infused in the warrior class. It is said that the mothers of 
killed warriors used to visit the battlefields in order to find out 
if their sons had died of wounds on the chests or the backs. 
If the wound was in the back, that was considered to be shame- 
ful and the mother would cut off her breast to declare that it 
was a disgrace on her. So many stories of lamenting 
mothers are current in Bharatiya legends telling us how the 
heroic kind grieved that they had no sons to be sent to the 
battlefield, when the honour of their country and gods was at 
stake. The Rig-Veda has an inspiring passage reverberating 
with such a sentiment. 

A Rig-Vedic bard declares: ‘A hero who is armed with 
weapons, who is unassailable by the enemy, whose appearance 
on the battlefield strikes terror in the adversary, only such an 
invincible warrior acquites all the wealths and honour.’ 
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(Rig-Veda 9-90-3) 

All these sentiments which infused the martial spirit amongst 
the youths of the Kshatriya class, only go to show how hard 
was the expectation of the society from this class. War was 
considered to be a golden opportunity for the exhibition of 
the heroic spirit. It is the wars which have produced the great 
heroes in Bharat. It was but natural that the warrior who 
came out as the invincible hero, was regarded with the highest 
honours. Only such a person was conferred upon epithets 
like, ‘brave’, ‘heroic’, ‘a charioteer’, ‘a great charioteer’, etc., 
which reflect the prowess of the warrior. 

There are innumerable descriptions of different categories 
of warriors and their merits. It should not be forgotten 
however that while the heroism of a warrior was extolled by 
the historians, they never encouraged the degradation of their 
heroes into heartless brutes like Chengis Khan, Temur Lang 
or the Mohmmed of Ghazni. 

Bharat produced ideal warriors since the days of Rama right 
upto the age of Shivaji who never disgraced their prowess or 
profession by descending to brutish beha\iour. How this 
virtue of bravery without beastliness was nourished in Bharat, 
deserves to be minutely studied. It was the sagacious code of 
behaviour for the soldiers that evolved a nobility of character 
in them. These conventions which assumed the course of 
prescription were hardly ever violated by the Bharatiya heroes. 
A soldier was forbidden to attack his adversary who was un- 
armed, unprotected with the armour, or the helmet. It was a 
convention that a soldier should fight duels and none would 
be overpowered by groups. It .may be considered ridiculous 
today, but in the age it was a wise rule that when an adversarv’ 
was exhausted, he should be allowed to rest. In the duel 
between Rama and Ravana, it is narrated, Rama allowed 
Ravana to retire when the latter broke down with exhaustion. 
There was a rule that the duels should be fought with the 
same identical weapons. A swordsman could not fight with a 
charioteer or a club-man. When the adversary got vanquished. 
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came in difficulty, or wanted to retire, he was never over- 
powered. Weapons like poisoned arrows were forbidden. 
These were considered to be the instruments only of the 
wicked. It was a common sight to see the duels and battles 
being stopped when the adversary broke his weapon or lost 
his armour or helmet or when he abandoned the fight. If 
during the course of the fight, a Brahman came in to bring 
about a rapprochment or compromise, the fight was stopped 
and the Brahman was never injured- 

The warriors who fell on the battlefields were considered to 
be very lucky to have met an honourable death. Nobody 
lamentied over their death. The strictest convention was a 
non-combatant, an old man, a woman or a child, a 
preceptor or an insane person was never molested. It was 
thought to be a mean and shameful act on the part of a warrior 
to stab his adversary in the back, to hit him below the belt or 
to pursue the fleeing enemy. A warrior never thought it 
dignified to attack and kill men from the enemy camp who 
were searching for food and water, engaged in drinking, or 
eating, or asleep in their camps. The non-fighting population 
was at all times spared even by the conquering hordes. The 
above conventions were derived from th,e rules laid down in 
the law books. The Gautam Dharma-shastra specifically 
enumerates the ‘do’s and don’ts. 

'There is no blame in violence on the battlefield, but it is 
wrong to kill the following: a warrior whose horse it lost, a 
charioteer whose chariot is broken, a soldier without an arm 
or one who is surrendering with! joined hands, a person who is 
out of senses, one who has turned his face away from the bat- 
tlefield, one who is seated on the ground or has climbed on the 
tree-tops for shelter, one who declares himself to be an ambas- 
sador or any one who is afflicted and begs for protection.’ 

5T ^ II 16 II 
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(Gauntam Dharmasutra 10:16-17) 

These rules are not mere enumerations, but were expressly 
followed in practice. From the evidence of Megasthanese who 
was an ambassador in the court of Chandragupta Maurya in 
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the 4th century B.C., the state of affairs and the sacred code of 
soldiers becomes proved beyond all doubts. Megasthanese 
records: ‘Whereas among other nations, it is usual in the con- 
tests of war, to ravage the soil and thus reduce it to an un- 
cultivable waste, among the Indians on the contrary, by whom 
husbandmen are regarded as a class that is sacred and in- 
violable, the tillers of the soil even when the battle is raging 
within their neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of 
danger for the combatants on either side in waging the con- 
flict make carnage of each other, but allow those engaged in 
husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, they neither 
ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down its trees; nor 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman at work on land 
do him harm for men of this class being regarded as public 
benefactors are protected from all injuries.’ 

If we compare this high .sense of regard for human life and 
civilisation which the Bharatiya philosophers impressed upon 
the warrior class, with the present outlook, and the methods of 
the modern warfare, the difference will be quite astounding. 
If the Bharatiya warrior class regarded human life and 
civilisation with utmost value, the modern leaders of nations 
seem to be totally unmindful about the same. The dropping of 
the atom bomb on the Japanese towns to frighten the fighting 
adversary with the destructive power of the modern weapons, 
is nothing short of a brute psychology which was unknown in 
Bharat. The father -of the atom formula. Dr. Einstein had 
indeed advised President Truman to drop the bomb in a 
deserted place to impress upon the Japanese nation with the 
devastating power ivhich it possessed. But, disregarding this 
noble advice of a sage. President Truman destroyed two 
Japanese cities by which he has proved how separated by poles 
are the two, namely, humanity and civilisation in modern 
times. The Bharatiya philosophers did raise a fighting class. 
But there was nothing disgraceful or degrading to the human 
sense and spirit in it, as is betrayed in the modern system of 
war. How that ideal system of warfare and the warrior class 
were evolved deserves our further attention. 

It has been a dictum of Hindu philosophy that all men are 
born equal. If is only by their actions that they rise or fall in 
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the four general classes. It is the initiation and cultivation of 
a character and qualities which make a man a Brahman or a 
Kshatriya. Mere birth does not qualify the person to the class 
privileges, rights and responsibilities. Like the Brahman, a 
Kshatriya has also to undergo initiation and intensive training 
to make him competent for the profession he has to adopt. A 
Kshatri)a child was taken to his guru for initiation ceremony 
in his eleventh year. In more remote times the Kshatriya boy 
had to stay in the ashram of his guru all through his training 
period. But later on when the duties and functions of a Ksha- 
triva narrowed down to military activities, the Kshatriya child 
returned home and learnt the art of handling weapons and of 
warfare. Slowly the initiation ceremony became merely a formal 
one, and the age of initiation was also prolonged. In the fur- 
ther passage of time, even this formal ceremony was totally 
ignored. What difficulties this deviation from prescribed rites 
of a class created can be very well understood from the story 
of Shivaji’s life. This prince, after he had carved out his 
kingdom, wanted to citown himself, in order to secure the 
public sanction as a recognised king of the country. First 
there was a doubt about Shivaji’s Kshatriya class without which 
tradition refused to confer kingship on a person. When this 
doubt was removed, another serious hurdle in the crowning 
sacrament cropped up. According to the rules of Hindu Law, 
a crowning ceremony could not be performed in the case of a 
person whose initiation was not done. The initiation has to 
be performed in- boyhcxxi before marriage; but Shivaji was a 
married man. There was no solution to this impossible 
position. In the circumstance the greatest authority on Hindu 
Law of the times. Gaga Bhatt, declared that though the 
traditional Upanayan could not be performed in the case of 
Shivaji, it could certainly go as an accompanying rite with 
the crowning sacrament. The difficulty was overcome. The 
story illustrates how essential was the Upanayan even in the 
case of a Kshatriya boy. 

With a slight difference the Kshatriya child was initiated 
just like a Brahman brahmachari. In the case of the Kshatriya 
child, it was not the string of Munj grass, but the twine of 
the bow, which was tied round his waist. The Kshatriya child 
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had to use a deer hide and the stick of the Ashwatha tree. 
These small variations in the material and the manner in the 
Upanayan ceremony of a Kshatrya were also with calculated 
purpose of impressing the child with the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of his high calling. The Ashwatha tree 
is considered to be sacred to Lord Vishnu who is the great 
protector of the Universe. The stick of this tree in the hands 
of a Kshatriya brahmachari always reminded him of his obliga- 
tion to be ever-ready for the defence and protection of his 
subjects. 

A Kshatriya child who was thus initiated had to undergo a 
strenuous routine. He had to perform the worship of the fire, 
oEer his prayers, invoke the Sun by recanting the Savitri 
Mantra which differed from the Gayatri Mantra of the Brah- 
min brahmachari. This mantra is in the Trishthub Meter 
and means to remind the reciter ‘through what difficulties and 
darkness every day the Sun has to traverse through the skies in 
order to give light and life to the Universe’. The mantra 
actually says; ‘Here comes the shining Sun in his golden chariot, 
through the dark skies rousing the animate and inanimate uni- 
verse into action.’ The mantra is symbolic of the ideal which 
was kept before the mind of the Kshatriya child. 

The Kshatriya boy had to mainly learn the art of weapons 
which was called Dhanurvidya. The ‘bow and arrow’ is 
symbolic of the arms and weapons. In the morning, the child 
took lessons in the use of arms and weapons; in the afternoon 
history and allied sciences were taught to the child. With the 
introduction of the three Vedas, a little of mathematics, philo- 
sophy, logic, economics and politics were the main items of 
education of a Kshatriya child. For the education of the 
children in the ashramas, there were special classes of bards — 
Suta— which had to narrate the glorious histories of the 
dynasties and their conquests of the four directions. In the 
evening and at night a Kshatriya child was given important 
lessons and practical secrets by the preceptor. 

The Dhanurvidya or the science of weapons and warfare was 
founded by the great Kshatriya Vishwamitra who later on at- 
tained the status of a Brahman. The Dhanurvidya was divided 
in four parts known as: (i) ‘Deekshapada’, (2) ‘Sangraha’, 
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(3) ‘Siddhi’, and (4) ‘Pra\og’. These four divisions taught a 
pupil lessons in the arms, their collection, mastery over them 
and lastly their use. The arms and weapons in those days were 
classified into four groups; (1) Mukta, (a) Amukta, (3) Mukta- 
nuikta, and (4) Yantramukta, according to how they were used; 
some of them being freely hurled at the enemy; some being 
held in the hand and used for attack; and some being pro- 
pelled by mechanism or machines. The initiation and train- 
ing in the use of all kinds of arms is the subject of the Dhanur- 
veda. Emphasis of the Vedic social philosopher was on the 
creation of Kshatriyas who were masters in the art of weapons, 
who were intrepid heroes, and invincible charioteers. 

A Kshatriya that had been so intensively trained in the 
‘ashram’ was then expected to work under some accomplished 
generals and masters of different learnings. The object was to 
give chances to the Kshatriya youth to practise the knowledge 
and art which he had learnt in the ashram. This training of 
a Kshatriya boy started with the initiation in the eleventh, or 
in further remote times in the sixteenth year. Historical 
instances from the Puranas illustrate this fact. For instance, 
^vhen Vishwamitra approached King Dasharatha with a request 
to send Rama to his ‘ashram’ for the protection of his sacrifice, 
Dasharatha is reported to have said: ‘O sage, how can I send 
111)-, beloved Rama to undertake the defence of your ashram 
from the Rakshasas when he has not attained even his sixteenth 
year.’ It may also be noted here than Abhimanyu, the son of 
that great archer Arjuna, could earn the distinction of being a 
‘Maharathi’, great charioteer, even in his sixteenth year. Abhi- 
manyu was a married man at that age. He was killed by 
treachery. Some scholars opine that the sixteenth year 
was counted from the Upanayan ceremony which would 
make Abhimanyu’s age to be 24. But if the same argument is 
applied in the case of Rama, then the fallacy would 
l;e apparent. King Dasharatha’s words that Rama is not even 
sixteen would be meaningless. Generally therefore a Kshatriya 
youth became eligible to enter into active profession of his 
class in the sixteenth year. When the Kshatriya boy had thus 
mastered the art weapons and warfare and had been initiat- 
ed in the art of government as well as in the rudiments of 
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knowledge necessary for his calling, the preceptor would give 
a send-off to bis Kshatriya pupil. On the occasion the pre- 
ceptor tied a sword round the waist of his pupil and exhorted 
him to be devoted to his profession, to protect the subjects, to 
perform the sacrifices, to give alms to the deserving and to en- 
joy all the pleasures of life without getting madly attached to 
them. 

The law demanded that a Kshatriya must never take up to 
any other profession, except the soldier’s for his livelihood. He 
must never shun a battlefield nor run aw'ay in the midst of 
action. He was in duty bound to serve his king and the 
country and in that lies the fruitfulness of his life. 

This is how the Bharatiya philosophers evolved a unique 
device by which a strong army for the protection of the people 
and their country was successfully created. While this special 
class of the defenders of the nation was brought up by a course 
of intensive training and discipline, the inculcation of cherish- 
ed character and a type of culture were never lost sight of. 
The leaders did not forget to provide for natural checks and 
controls on the tendency which the possession of invincible 
might was likely to produce in the warrior-rulers. It was their 
anxiety on the one hand to nourish unconquerable physical 
strength in the Kshatriya class, and on the other to divest it 
of the inhuman brutality which invariably accompanies the 
physical might. This they achieved by another formula. The 
Kshatriya was made subordinate to and a supplement of the 
spiritual Brahman. It was the harmonious association of the 
spiritual and selfless attitude towards the society, with the ever- 
alert physical strength that made the nation march towards 
progress. The Mahabharata says : ‘The Brahmanas are the 
rich mines of intelligence, wisdom and the spirit of sacrifice. 
The Kshatriyas acquire physical strength and mastery over 
arms and weapons. It is only in the union of the moral and 
the physical powers that the peace and prosperity of a nation 
can be achieved.’ 

The Brahmanas could not pursue their search for truth 
and a life of selfless sacrifice without the protection of this 
strong arm of the Kshatriyas. Nor could the might of the 
Kshatriyas alone climb to the heights of culture and civilisa- 
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tioii. A perfect co-operation of both the moral and the physi- 
cal is indispensable. The Gautama Dharma Sutra observes: 
‘When the Ksliatriyas abide by the directions of the Brahmana 
and follow the moral path, they acquire prosperity and the 
Brahmanas, when they are assured security and stability' for 
their intellectual pursuits, can take the society to nobler 
heights of civilization. (11-16/29) 

JTTflir m I 
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The Ramayana also confirms the view that there must be a 
perfect unity and co-operation between the K-shatriya class and 
the Brahman head, for the nation to become perfect. It was 
a happy amalgam of the right and might that Bharat became 
great and produced such superhuman beings like Rama, 
Krishna, Bhishma, etc. It was on account of the moral con- 
trol exercised by the intellectual Brahman that the Kshatriyas 
turned out to be supermen and not the titans. .As long as 
Bharat respected this traditional arrangement of unity between 
the head and the arms, the Brahman and the Kshatriya making 
the national person, there was endless ‘excelsiour’ towards the 
heights of civilization. This continued for milleniums. There 
was not any challenge or threat to either the philosophers or 
the princes who ruled over the country. But this long state of 
peace and prosperity wrought its curse. With the passage of 
time, the Kshatriya class had become, for want of any struggle, 
totally indulgent either in the enjoyment of the joys of life 
ushering the evils which follow in the wake of social degenera- 
tion, or being satiated with pleasures they embraced the courses 
of renunciations, as an escape from and change of life. The 
Kshatriya class became indifferent and oblivious of the obliga- 
tions of its profession. Instead of worshipping the weapons, they 
abandoned them, d’hey were tempted to retire to forests in 
seclusion. They forgot the lessons and the duties prescribed 
to them by their respected preceptors and philosophers. The 
V'edic mandate for performance of the functions of the class 
was ignored. It is a historical fact that this lapse from the 
31 
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class obligations first arose in the Kshatriya class. There may be 
reasons for the Kshatriyas to get disgusted with the Brahman 
class. But, instead of trying to remove the defects which capa- 
city and power the ruling class had in its hands, the* Kshatriyas 
repudiated the tradition. This revolt against the tradition was 
first spearheaded by the rise of Mahaveer and Gautama Bud- 
dha both from the princely order. 

There is in the current decade a revival of the respect for 
these two rebels from the traditional V'edic philosophy. ^V^e 
have nothing to say against either the greatness of these 
founders of faiths or the contents of the philosophies preached 
by them. But we cannot refrain from saving that these two 
were the first rebels who caused the break-up of the Vedic 
tradition which invited indeed a deterioration in the Bharatiya 
nation. Had these two great persons preached what they did 
which was not something new' or inconsistent with the Vedic 
thought, by remaining in the social order instead of creating 
a breach in it, they would have saved and strengthened the 
nation. Instead shirking the obligations of kingship, these 
princes adopted the career of recluses in orange-clothes and 
started the break-up of the social order. Had they resorted to 
the forests individually no much damage would have been 
made. But they preached this their device of escapism from 
the responsibilities and obligations of national life to the 
Kshatriya and Vaishya classes turning them into mendicants 
with begging bowls in their hands. It was Gautama Buddha 
who as it were opened the first flood gate for the Kshatriya 
class to escape from its prescribed obligations within the social 
structure of the day. It cannot be gainsaid that it was 
Buddha who preached a code of conduct and an ideology to 
the society which resulted iti the break of the unity and soli- 
darity of the Bharatiya nationhood. It was he who first struck 
a hammer blow on the steel frame of the Varna and Ashram 
system which had been very ingeniously devised by the Bhara- 
tiya philosophers. The fateful consequences of this break-up 
are too w'ell known to be told here. Shri Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, while reviewing the roles of Buddha and Mahaveera 
says : 

‘There is a definite ordinance of the ancient law books; 
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jjrollibiling the warrior-caste from taking to asceticism. Only 
the Brahmans may resort to asceticism, because the Kshatriyas 
may neither want nor receive a gift. The very nature of a 
Sanyasi is to beg; hence he is called a Bhikku. Action not re- 
nunciation, is the watch-word of the Kshatriya. It was realised 
that if this were allowed, the Kshatriyas would become philo- 
sophers rather than warriors and that would result in the 
deterioration of manpower in the land. Therefore a warrior 
tvas not generally allowed to don the robes of an ascetic. But, 
Mahaveera and Gautama protested against these injunctions 
and inaugurated an order of monks or Sanyasins. When these 
dissenting seeds gathered in strength and numbers, the decline 
of Kshatriya valour set in. Once they were initiated into a 
life of peace and prayer they preferred it to the horrors of 
war. This was the senice that the dissenting saints did to the 
cause of ancient India.’ 

— (War in Ancient India, p. 55.) 

The pioneers of the Vedic nation had successfully evolved 
a unique organisation of the Kshatriva class which ran the 
‘institution of kingship’ and managed the affairs of the State. 
Let us notv turn to the organisation, the nature and scope of 
the institution of kingship and the conduct of the statecraft. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE STATE AND THE INSTITUTION OF 
KINGSHIP IN THE VEDIC AGE 

'^HE Bharaliya sociologists have since very early days denounced 
the state of anarchy. Since very ancient times the institution 
of kingship came to be regarded highly by the Bharatiya people. 
V®etween a kingless State and one badly governed by a king the 
Bharatiya mind preferred the latter. That is how one can 
explain why the sages chose to place so bad a king like Vena 
on the throne. The Bhagwat Puran asserts: ‘The Rishis 
placed the undeserving Vena on the throne only on account 
of the fear of, anarchy.’ 

A kingless State in those days meant a chaotic con- 
dition of administration, which was supposed to lead to 
total ruin of the nation. An orderly rule by the institution of 
( a kingship had come to stay as the only efficacious form of 
Government capable of protection of the society, its all 
! round progress, maintenance of peace and its march towards 
culture and civilisation. This was possible only under the rule 
^ of law backed by the strong arm of the ruler to punish the 
offenders. IVhile the Kshatriya class was created as a strong arm 
I of the nation, the kingship came to be evolved as the symbol of 
'power. Manu explains how this institution of kingship arose 
in this land in ancient times. He says: 

‘When all the people were frightened by anarchy and chaos 
that prevailed and when they began to disintegrate and flee 
away, the Almighty raised a king. For that king, the repre- 
sentative of the divine, and the protector of the people, the 
Almighty produced a sceptre which was at once a weapon of 
power and a symbol of law and justice.’ (Manusmriti 7-3/14) 
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The dominant thought behind the concept of kingship in 
Bharat was of course the defence o£ the realm and the rule of 
the law.vE.ven such a later author like Chanakya in his reputed 
Sutras observes; 

^ I I 31^ ^ 11^*1 1 

II 

‘The path to happiness is in the observance of, the law which 
meant the performance of one’s duties. Adherence to the path 
of duty is possible only under favourable economic conditions. 
If the economie conditions of men are easy and conducive, then 
only they can carry out their assigned duties. It is easy to under- 
stand how only under a stable and strong Government the 
economic condition of the society can be what is desired. 
Therefore the king and the institution of kingship have become 
the fulcrum, of the stability and safety of the society as much 
as of its peace and prosperity. ■^he' goodness of the institu- 
tion of kingship depends upon how efficiently the king 
administers justice and how he governs his people.’ 

Chanakya in the fourth chapter of his Arthashastra has 
Explained the concept of the ‘Danda’ according to Bharatiya 
thinkers. He says: ‘Danda is the instrument by which could 
^ be accomplished the adequate maintenance of the “Adhyatma- 
iidya”, the three Vedas, and the science of Wealth. The rules 
fwhich govern the use of the “Danda” are called the “Danda- 
neeti”. By the adherence to these precepts it becomes easy 
to obtain what has not been obtained, to preserve what has 
been acquired; to increase what has been preserved, and to 
use properly in a judicious and advantageous manner what 
has thus been collected. On this “Danda-neeti” depend the 
mutual relations of the people. It is therefore necessary that 
one who desires the good of the people should always be alert 
w’ith his rod in his hand. There is no other effective weapon 
to prevail upon and persuade the people to abide by your 
wishes.’ But this is not wholly correct in the opinion of 
Kautilya. He explains that if one were to show the rod at all 
times, the people will get fed up: and if one were to abandon 
the rod that may also bring ruin upon oneself; for this reason 
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it is alwavs wise to use the rod judiciously. ^Vhen the king 
uses the rod on the proper occasions after going through the 
justice of each case, then the subjects of the king reap a rich 
harvest of all three objectives of life, namely, merit, wealth, 
and satisfaction of desires. If the rod of punishment is mis- 
used by indiscretion, ignorance, and under the pressure of 
passions and excitements then surely even the recluses and the 
‘sanyasis’ ivho have renounced the worldly life get provoked 
and disturbed, tvhat of those rvho move in the mundane 
world? If the rod of punishment is abandoned and never 
used then the rule of the mighty fish devouring the smaller ones 
prevails, as a result of which the strong will exploit the weak. 
If the ‘Danda’ is properly used, then of course even the weak 
will live like the strong one. The king .should protect his 
subjects who abide bv the precepts of the four classes and 
castes by means of the porver of his royal sceptre and all will 
surelv stick to their respective paths.’ 
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.Such was the significance of the institution of kingship in 
Bharat. That the institution was perfectly and finely evolved 
could be shotvn in innumerable instances from the 

Vedic literature. ■^n the oldest book of the Vedas, namely 
the Rig-Veda we get about forty names of kings. 
should be noted here that in this Veda the king was described 
as the ‘protector of the people’ which throws enough light on 
the main function of the kingship. Further it deserves to be 
mentioned that like the kingship there is also a mention of the 
‘sovereignty of an emperor’. Abhyavartin Chayaman, the king 
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of the Pruthus, has been described as an ‘emperor of the kings’. 
From this instance it becomes evident that the Vedic Aryas tvere 
aware of, both the institutions of the ‘Chakravarti’ and the 
‘Samrat’. It however appears that the form of the State rule 
in the days of the Vedas was only one-monarchial. *^he re- 
publican form which came to be evolved in Bharat in later days 
between the periods of Mahabharat and the Chanakya’s Artha- 
shastra does not seem to be prevalent or very much systematised 
in the V’edic age. H^’^o other forms of State rule can be dis- 
covered in the Vedic period. In the description of the insti- 
tutions of the State Governments between the territory stretch- 
ing in between the delta of Ganga and Jumna from 
Kurukshetra to Pra^ag, the Aitareya Brahman states: ‘In this 
territory the kings of the Kuru and Panchal dynasties are en- 
trusted with the charge of kingships only after their crowning 
ceremony. Only one who is so crowmed and anointed in the 
ceremony becomes eligible to rule as a king.’ 

“ gSTWi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'^Whereas the word ‘republic’ cannot be traced in the V’edas, 
the word ‘Raja’ king recurs very often. It is derived from the 
root ‘rat’, w'hich means to rule to control. The later meaning 
of this term ‘Raja’ (from which is derived Latin Regalis) as 
one w'ho looks to the welfare of his su bject s seems to have 

been a subsequent accretion as the ideas began to evolve wnth 

greater emphasis on the well-being of the subjects. But this 
concept has taken such incontrovertible root in the Bharatiya 
thought that on the w'hole throughout the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
literatures of the ancient and the mediaeval times this very 
meaning is commended and upheld.* ■^^he kings accepted fins 
very meaning and acted accordingly. '^ven the constitutions and 
the laws began to uphold this one view only. There is a fine 
piece in the Chandogya Upanishad in which the king 
Ashvapati describes his kingdom and his subjects as under: ‘In 
my kingdom there is no thief; there is no coward, nor a miser; 
there is no drunkard; nor is there one who has not taken the 
vow of worship of the “fire”; there are no idiots in my 
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kingdom, nor men of loose character. Where could therefore 
be here women without morals?’ (Chandogsa 5-11) 

ffl: It 

Such was the concept of the ideal of the institution of king- 
ship, which every king took pride in realising. How un- 
adulterated was the devotion of the Bharatiya kings towards 
their sacred role could be very well grasped from the remarks 
which have been placed in the mouth of the king Rama by 
the poet Bhavabhuti in his drama.’ Rama says; ‘I will for- 
sake everything, affection, compassion, happiness; why, even 
my beloved wife Janaki, for the sake of the welfare of my 
subjects. I tvill not mind any affliction in abandoning my wife 
for the good of my subjects.’ (Uttara Ramcharita). 

II 

This can be also seen in the very eloquent expression of 
King Kharvel of Kalinga of the historical period. King 
Kharvel who was a Jain by faith is reported to have said that 
he was extremely happy at the thought that ‘his subjects who 
were all happy in his kingdom, have given him a chance to 
make the term king in his case fully significant and appro- 
priate’. In short, it will have to be admitted that this was the 
accepted meaning of the term king and the institution of 
kingship. In fact, this is the foundation of the Bhat'atiya con- 
cept of ‘Rajya’ rule of the State. 

v^hatever might have been the form of State administration 
whether it was a monarchy or a people’s republic, one fact 
stands out that in practice the guidance and the Government 
’.vas carried on by one person or by a selected few. It was the 
opinion of a few that was accepted by the many. How this 
came to be established is a natural but mute question. The 
Vedic literature throws light on this problem which has been 
considered by almost, all the systems of Government and the 
treatises on them. >According to Vedic thinkers, the institu- 
tion of kingship came into vogue as an inevitable solution of 
the constant struggle for life of the people. The Aitreya 
Brahman has a very revealing storv to tell bearing on this 
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problem. In the ceaseless war between the gods and the 
demons the gods got defeated everv time. They deliberated 
on the causes of their debacles and discovered that thev had no 
one over-all leader or the commander to plan and execute their 
action. This deliberation made them choose a common leader 
in whose order and discipline thev decided to conduct their war 
against the demons. After doing this thev became successful. 
Thus was the institution of kingship come to be established 
and recognised as supreme, (.\itareva Brahman 1-14). 

M^om the above anecdote, some scholars jump to the conclu- 
sion that the Aryas were originally nomadic tribes and they 
picked up the institution of kingship from the well-civilised 
original Dravidian people residing in Bharat. We have 
already disproved this whole theory in the previous chapters 
dealing with the .Aryas and Auaryas. '^This proposition of 
borrowing of the system of kingship by the .'^ryas horn the 
alleged Dravidian races cannot stand any scrutiny. The above 
story o-nly explains the fact how the institution of kingship 
took its birth in the past. What the legend in the Aitreya 
Brahman at the most proves is that the rise of kingship has 
to be traced in the conditions of war or the constant struggle 
for existence which the ancient communities had to face. It 
does not hoivever give any account of many other questions such 
as whether the instithtion of kingship was responsible to the 
people, the relationship between the subjects and the king, the 
origin and source of authority whether of the f>eople or of the 
king, the extent and nature of sovereignty of the king, etc. If we 
compare the Bharatiya concept of kingship with its Western 
counterpart the distinction between the two becomes at once 
clear. 'Tn the West the mediaeval thinkers invested divine in- 
heritance on th^king who was considered to be the representa- 
tive of God. The king having received his authority to rule 
by a divine right was not answerable to the people and there- 
fore was an absolute monarch in his cnvn right, 'riie people 
had no right to rebel against the king or demand his de- 
thronement. The predominant thought behind that concept 
was to bestow sovereign and absolute powers on the king. The 
people were denied any right to challenge the act of a king. 
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How this Struggle for soiereignty and absolute power was 
carried on for decades in the West and how it ended in the 
triumph of the people sending the king to the gallows is too 
well-known to need anv recounting here. 

•y'ln Bharat, however, political thinkers never advocated or 
offered any absolute power and authoritv to the king. The 
institution of kingship in its pristine form was always regarded 
as subservient to the will and dependent upon the sanction 
of the people and as such was always answerable to them, 
^he Bharatiya social and political thought-givers always pro- 
pounded a sacred and inviolable pact or understanding 
between the institution of kingship and the subjects which 
was equally binding on both. It is a historical fact that only 
in Bharat, the institution of kingship, was first made respon- 
sible to the people, who had created it as an instrument for 
good Government. The European society could not under- 
stand this principle right up to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The Bharatiya philosophers had evolved this 
sanguinecencept much before even the birth of the Greek 
nation. The king being fullv aware that all his authority and 
power were derived from his subjects, and therefore he tried 
to look to their welfare, and identified his lot with the good 
or bad of his people. Arya Chanakya observes in this regard: 
^ * ‘The king must look for his personal happiness in the happi- 
ness of his people: their welfare tended to his good: there was 
nothing personal and exclusive to the king: his identification 
with his subjects must be so complete that their good and bad 
must be considered b\ him as his personal good or bad; only 
a king who is modest with learning, who is ever dedicated 
to the procurement of the pleasures and satisfaction of his 
subjects, deserves to enjov the lordship of the earth, 
o' Such ivas the concept of the Bharativa law-givers like Manu 
and Chanakya. 

jrrg; 
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Someone may ask, if w'hat Manu and Chanakya say, which 
may be true, could also be traced in or substantiated from the 
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Veclic literature? There is no doubt that the Vedic literature 
also reflects the same thoughts or rather anticipates what the 
later, law-givers elaborated in a finer and more detailed 
theories. 

in the tenth Mandal of the Rig-Veda there is a passage, in 
which .1 king is addressed. The hard says; 

‘May the subjects for ever wish you to be the ruler. 
The meaning is clear. In the Shatpath Brahman there is 
actually a mention of the name of a king who was deposed on 
account of his violation of the tacit understanding between 
him and his people. VffT the Aitareva Brahman a king declares: 


" 5IT ^ sit ^ 331% ^ SfdJTIJ: 


S ‘If I have at anv time betrayed my duties towards my subjects. 
I then let all the merit that has accumulated to my credit bv 
Imv performing the prescribed rites and other good deeds, since 
I the night of mv birth to the day of my death, as well as the 
I good results and fruits, which these actions should bear my whole 
life, progeny and evervthing else belonging to me, be destroyed 
at once.’ This pious wish and care of the kings in those days 
indicate in what absolute devotion they took to their duties. It 
should be noted here that the concept of the right of kings 
being derived and dependent upon the will of their subjects 
which came to be evolv'ed in this country since the davs of the 
Vedas, was in substance a bit different in nature from the 
Western thought and theories evolved by Locke, Rousseau and 
other political philosophers before and after the French 
Revolution. 

According to the Bharatiya thought the sovereignty rests with 
the Almighty through his representative the Brahman class. 


vfhe tacit understanding or agreement is between the king and 
the Brahman class who represents the Sovereign power that 
governs the universe. Mann observes in the first chapter of his 
law-book: ‘This whole universe in fact belongs to the 
Brahmans.’ (Manu 1-100). We have already explained how 
the Brahman class was denied the enjoyment of the power 
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and prosperity which fell at his feet. Thus the device is a 
wonderfully effective one in as much as the sovereignty was 
assigned to a class svhich was prohibited from exploiting the 
power and the glory which attended the over-lordship of the 
kingdom. Thus was any misuse of the high calling averted by 
the Bharatiya thinkers in making the institution of kingship 
subservient to the Brahman class. It should be remembered 
that the Brahmans anticipated in this concept were not merely 
those born in the class but those who had bv their virtues 
and merits attained the real Brahmanhood. 


31% ^ I 
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laving created the Kshatriya class the Brahman class en- 
isled the defence of the society and the nation to their care. 
«-The Mahabharat narrates how the Creators! the Universe the 
‘Father of the people’ handed over a sword to Vishnu for the 
protection of the ‘Dharma’. '“^Vishnu gave it to Marichi, and 
^from him it came to the hands of the Maharshis (the sages). 
¥he Maharshis ^towed it on Indra. who is the deity .o|.the 
Kshatriya class, '’’^ahendra passed it on the ‘Lokapals’. They 
entrusted it to the hands of the first king of men Vaivaswat 
Manu, with an exhortation: ‘You are the ruler of men; you 


will protect the people with this sword which i^ meant to 
defend the ‘Dharma’. (Shantiparva 166-66, 67, 68, 69)?This whole 
narration only suggests that the Kshatriyas got their authority 
to rule and keep order in the society from the sages — the wise’ 
men of the society who belonged to the Brahman class. Let it 
not be inferred here from the quotations taken from Mahabharat 
and Manu that the theory and practice are only of a later 
date. There are passages to prove their early existence even 
in the Vedic times. What Vyas and Manu djd was only to 
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elaborate and explain in the language of the age what was 
laid down by Vedic sages. The “Punish Sukta’’ which has been 
discussed before is a convincing testimony to the fact that the 
Kshatriyas were created by the Brahman class according to the 
exigencies of the age. The initiation into kingship was not 
merely on contractual basis, for though the king was in duty 
bound to fulfil the expectations of his subjects, the Hindu con- 
cept of monarchy cannot be described as a purely contractual 
monarchy. There was something more sacred in it, namely, 
the sacrament. This can be unmistakably borne out from some 
of the clear references from the Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda 
also. 

Look to the following passage from the Atharva-Veda 
(6:87-88): 

‘O King, we have placed you before the people, your sub- 
jects, with the intention that you will serve the cause of your 
nation. May you therefore be steady in this throne. Let not 
anything disturb you. Let all your subjects devoutly wish you 
to remain their king, and may they not deviate in their loyalty 
to you. May )ou be steady in this your throne. May you 
never commit any lapse as small as a hair. May you 
be as immovable as a rock, as firm and determined as the 
Lord Indra. May you be able to protect your kingdom and 
bear your subjects. There is no doubt that because of his 
having offered the prescribed oblations to the Lord Indra, this 
king has been fixed by him on this throne. There is the 
sanction of the Soma behind him as well as that of the Lord 
of the Brahmans. The sky studded with the galaxy of stars is 
steady; so is the earth as steady as the pole, with the moun- 
tains on her surface. As the whole universe is permanent and 

real, so may this king reign from this throne for ever. O king, 

look, the Lord Varuna is standing by you for your good; so 
also is Brihaspati. There is no doubt that Indra and Agni will 
sustain your rule. May you reign supreme without being de- 
posed at any time. May you be able to crush your 
enemies and plunge them down. Let all the directions be 

pleasant to you and your kingdom. May the “samiti”, the 

assembly, vote you for ever in the throne.’ 
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(Atharva-Veda 6:87-88; 1 to 6) 
There is almost an identical hymn in the tenth Mandal of 
the Rig-Veda M'ith the following significant additional verse: 
‘Let us offer to Soma a definite portion of the oblations so that 
he will be pleased and M’ill make your loyal subjects pav you 
always their tributes.’ (R. 10: 173-6). This verse is very clear 
in regard to the position of the subjects in the security of the 
king. In the end of this verse the expression is ‘only' you are 
the recipient of the tributes of the people’. In explaining the 
significance of, this important expression Dr. Jaiswal observes: 
‘The “sole-taker” signifies that the regular tax, as a royal due 
had already developed. No one else but the king alone was 
entitled to it. The king is asked to ascend to the raised seat 
which is significantly described as the highest point of the body 
of State. It shows that the idea of a State as an organism was 
realised as early as the Vedic kingship.’ 

-/The institution which actually made a selection of 
the person of the king was called the ‘samiti’, which 
was ali^st the same as the Parliament of ittodern 
times. ''Asides this all-powerful' bodv, there used to 
be in those days two other institutions which were 
tailed the ‘Sabha which was more or less like our ‘Legislative 
Assembly’, and the ‘\^idatha’ — an association for the determina- 
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lion of military and religious matters of the State. '^hese three 
institutions together regulated and controlled the life of the 
Vedic people. It will be interesting to study the nature and 
scope of the three bodies which well reveal how the seeds of the 
parliamentary democracy of a little different nature than the 
one of modern times had already taken roots in the Bharat of 
Vedic times. 

^V’'e have shown that the kings were elected or selected by the 
people. That begs the question if the people who chose their 
kings had the right to depose them. Do we come across any 
instances of such depositions of kings in the Vedic literature? 
We shall try to answer this and the allied questions presently. 

The institution of kingship was the product of the struggle 
for peaceful existence in ancient times between aggressive rival 
communities and tribes which were ceaselessly at war against 
each other. The need for mobilising a defence and protection 
of the society called for an expert and masterly leadership. 
This fart could be traced first to the feud between the Devas 
and the Asuras. Unfortunately in this plain fact some scholars 
have discovered the grounds for wild theories. Dr. Jaiswal 
observes: ‘If it has a historical reference, it would refer to the 
tribal stage of the Aryans in India and it would suggest that 
the institution of kingship was borrowed from the Dravidians.’ 

Because an astute and reputed Orientalist like Dr. Jaiswal 
has indulged in such propositions we have to refute the same 
lest his hypothetical opinion may pass of as a well-established 
theory. In this connection we refer the reader to our detailed 
examination of the misconceptions about the Aryas and 
Dravidas and the much-spread myth of the Aryas having come 
from somewhere outside Bharat. Whai the very foundation of 
this theory, namely, that the Aryas came to Bharat from some- 
where outside has been shown to be baseless and merely a 
myth, the other hypothesis and imaginations that they borrowed 
the institution of kingship from the Dravidians falls to the 
ground and need no further refutation. In our opinion the 
tvords Deva and Asura in the Vedas refer to some special 
class of beings different from the human race and the feud 
between them also does bear out historical analysis or tests. 
The very notion of the Asuras and DraAidas is baseless and 
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therefore the hypothesis that the Aryas borrowed the institution 
of kingship from the Dravidians totters to the ground. 

V^he institution of kingship in the \'edic da)s could be aptly 
described as contractual monarchy though it is something more 
than that, the cotntract being between the people represented 
by the spiritual leadership of the nation the Brahmanas and 
the person of the king. \Vith the passage of time however the 
system changed its form and the institution became a heredi- 
tary one. But even after this substantial change from the right 
based on contract to the one on the ground of inheritance, it 
will be noted that the^^^Sjj^^^dg^escriptions had to be 
observed, may be formally. Before a prince born in the dynasty 
inheriting the kingship could be crowned he had to go 
through the same ceremonies as of old days and had to take 
the same oaths. The pledge of the king and the oath of loyalty 
to the people are the relics of the old system of election of 
kingship and the contract between the people and the person 
of the king.Mn some peculiar cases later on when there was 
some difficulty of inheritance the old method of election was 
not infrequently resorted to before a prince or a person was put 
on the throne, “^t is a fact that when Megasthenes stayed in 
India the institution of kingship had changed into dynastic 
inheritance. Even under the changed condition, Megasthenes 
had reasons to remark: ‘When a failure of heirs occurred in 
the royal house, the Indians elected their sovereign on the 
principle of merit’. It would be amusing to note here that in 
the folk tales of Buddhism, especially in the Jatak Stories of 
Buddha there are imaginary descriptions referring to the 
principle of elections among the beasts and birds. These 
imaginary descriptions are in reality reflections of the condi- 
ticms which prevailed in the age in the social behaviour. 
.^The principle of election presupposes the right of the electors 
to repudiate their choice when they so desire, vfhe electing 
community had all the incidental rights of deposing their king, 
placing some other person in his throne or re-electing the 
deposed king. Such rights existed in the V'edic times as could 
be gathered from various expressions found in the literature. 
Look to the following verse frc«n the Atharva-Veda w'hich 
records how an incompetent king was deposed and was again 
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re-elected to the throne; Ihe people have re-elected you for 
this position. A large number of people have voted for your 
leadership; may vou occupy this highest position in the rule of 
the kingdom and distribute justly the wealths with a generous 
and open heart.’ (.Vtharv a-\'eda g-pa). 

dd'r Jf 3fll ^»rai II 

I here is another instance of an unfit king being removed from 
kingship and the people inviting him to take the positioin again: 
‘A ’‘sheyan” bird will bring this king back from his wandering 
in the forest; the Ashvins will pave the way for you; ajl the 
relatives will g-athcr round you ; the opponents will call you 
back ; and the friends will certainly choose you’. (Atharva- 
A eda 3-3-4). 

wwar qs«rf ?3dr gdd fir € sr^r an*? #riar*qn ii 

•1^ king who was re-elected thus after his deposition had to 
enter into a fresh agreement with his subjects, '^he Athana- 
V'eda says: ‘Mat vou return among the people, for there is 
agreement between }ou and your subjects now’. (Atharva- 
Veda 3-4-6). It is true that such occasions arose very rarely. 

* Generally a king who was elected ruled for his life till death if 
he was not found incompetent and as long as he carried out the 
agreement. The Atharva-V^eda aflirms; “May you rule till the 
end of the tenth decade.” (Atharva-Veda 3-4-7). 

c gnsecratipn ceremony of kingship was coirsidered to be 
a sacranieiiF - T^^ceremony has been described in detail in 
the Brahman literature. Mn the descriptions we find great re- 
semblance wnth the modern democratic ideas and practices, may 
be in very crude form. It is no surprise that there should be 
similarity between the crowning ceremonies of kings in the 
Brahman period and of those in so late an age as the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In our opinion, there is no verv great 
32 
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difference between the period of the Vedas and those of the 
Brahmans. Yet we shall first refer to the ceremonies as des- 
cribed in the Vedas proper. 

^Thc ceremony of consecrating a king was performed in great 
eclat in the presence of tfie State officers, and the ministers of 
the king.'^V'hen the king w'as seated on the throne he was offered 
a ‘mani’, a stick made of the ‘palash’ tree (Butea Frondose — 
lac tree) as the symbol of his office, v^he officers of the State 
who were called the Rajya-kartas’, that is administrators of 
the realm, w'ere the highest officers like the Treasurer, the Com- 
mander, the Heads of villages and towns, etc. was out of 
these administrators that someone was selected to be made the 
king. Right upto the days of the Ramayan, these officers of 
the realm are referred to as administrators. This description 
of, the persons as the Administrators of the realm was indeed 
significant.'*^ ^he ‘mani’ which was offered to the king was the 
s)rabol of the representation of .the subjects, '‘‘^he mantras 
iiwhich the king had to recite on the occasion of the acceptance 
of the ‘mani’ were very meaningful.' They were: 

'O skilful artisans, chariot-builders, metal-smiths, architects, 
and intelligent citizens, may you support me by giving this 
mani to me. O kings and administrators, O bards and village- 
heads, I solicit your assistance. O Parna (leaf), may you secure 
for me the co-operation of all those who are at present here 
on this occasion.’ (Atharva-Veda g-s-fi-y). 

37?#^ II 

i/ It is just reasonable that the king should invoke the support 
and co-operation of the representatives of the people as all 
could not be expected to be present on the occasion of the 
crowning ceremony. 

The throne of the king was decorated with the skins of lions, 
tigers and leopards, as that was symbolic of the supremacy and 
strength of the king over the whole kingdom. The throne was 
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made of jewels and costly stones studded in gold plates. It 
was essential to adorn even such a jewelled golden throne with 
the hides of lions and tigers as the symbols of strength and 
supremacy^. All round there used to be pillars which along 
with the sides of the throne bore various signs and symbols 
which indicated the powers and functions of the kings. 

While the king took his seat on the consecrated throne, a 
mantra was recited by the Purohit. The mantra was to the 
following effect; ‘You are a tiger, among men. O king, you 
who are now ascending the throne; may you conquer all the 
three directions with your might and rule over the country 
giving all pleasures and happiness to your subjects.’ (Atharva- 
Veda 4-8-4). 

II 

After he took his seat on the throne, another mantra was 
recited while consecrating the king with the sacred waters. The , 
mantra was: ‘Here I consecrate you on all sides with these 
sacred waters; may you secure success by the merit of this 
sacred consecration.’ (Atharva-Veda 4-8-5-6). 

ar«ir fqr 1 

"^hen the king was instructed in the duties which he had 
to perform.^t was as if an instrument of instructions read out 
to the king. The mantra read; ‘May you be able to accom- 
plish the objea of your undertaking, namely, to enhance the 
wealth of your kingdom, to increase the productive capacity 
of your people, and then to distribute equitably the wealth 
amongst your subjects and thus to make their life rich and 
easy.’ (Atharva-Veda 3-4-6). 


We analyse this clear instruction to the king, we' ShalTbe 
able' to see how almost identical it is ivith our modern ideas 
and aims of a good government. This was the coimnon idea 
of a benevolent rule as can be gathered from numerous 
excerpts that can be cited from the Vedic literature. The 
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Athar\ a-Veda gives a fascinating description of the kingdom 
of Parikshit, th,e king of Kurus in the following terms: 

31^ I 
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May sou listen to the description of the kingdom of the 
sovereign king Parikshiti whoi was the protector of the universe. 
In the country of Parikshiti, when a husband returned home 
thirsty after strainful work or journey, the wife asked him what 
she should offer him, whether milk, curds, butter-milk, butter 
or any other drink which he liked.’ This casual note gives us 
an idea how rich that kingdom was! 

It is not \ery difficult to have a broad outline of the system 
of rule of a kingdom in the Vedic times, even from the Vedic 
literature. The task is of course easier to collect the informa- 
tion from the Brahmana literature. 

Vln the days of Brahmanas the crowning ceremony came to 
be more intermixed with sacrificial rites and functions. It was 
a common practice in those days that a king, an emperor and 
the head of the institution of the spiritual leadership when 
they assumed their official positions had each to perform a 
sacrifice before they were so recognised, sacrifice which 

a king had to perform while ascending a throne was known as 
the ‘Rajasuya’. 'in the Mahabharat Yudhisthir had per- 
formed the ‘Rajasuya’ which had almost assumed as if it were 
the status of a sacrifice qualifying a king for the role of a 
sovereign, -^ut according to the Brahman prescriptions, this 
was an indispensable sacrifice for a prince assuming kingship. 
The Shatpath Brahman expressly states : ‘The Rajasuya is 
meant only for the kings. Only by performing this sacrifice 
oiie becomes a king.’ (Shat. ^1-1-12). 

(^If I itwr % *?#) 

^^y^Vhen the head or Guru of an ‘ashram’ was appointed as 
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the guide and philosopher of a king, then he had to perforin 
the ‘Bajapeya’ sacriflct?^ This sacrifice is meant for the collec- 
tive bliss of the society and not for any individual merit. It 
was also not for some other-worldly object but purely for the 
accomplishment of the cherisheil desires of the society forth- 
with in this life. To say more cNplicitly, the object of per- 
forming this sacrifice is to invoke the favours of Gods for 
making the kingdom rich in food and means of livelihood for 
the people in the nation. MTc leader of the Brahman class 
which always looked to the welfare of the society was repre- 
sented by the person of a Purohit who acted as the friend, 
philosopher and guide of the king. It was therefore the task 
of this Purohit to care for the well-being of the kingdom 
whose moral guide he was. It was from this point of view 
quite appropriate that a person who was called upion to per- 
form the function of the friend, philosopher, and guide of the 
realm should assume his office with such a benevolent sacri- 
fice. It is in this way that the Purohit was connected with the 
‘Bajapeya’ sacrifice. 

‘-'‘^he third sacrifice known as the ‘Sarva-medha’ was to be 
performed by a king after his conquest of all the kingdoms 
before being recognised as a sovereign ruler, or an emperor. 
From the three sacrifices and the thoughts which prompted 
them it looks, as if, at that remote time there was the idea 
and ambition of uniting the whole of Bharat under one 
sovereign rule of an emperor. 

Now’ coming to the ‘Rajasuya’ sacrifice proper, we find three 
chief riles constituting it. The first was the ritual of sacrificial 
fire and offering of oblations; the second w'as the consecration 
with sacred waters; and the third was the oath-taking with the 
assuming of the kingship. The assumption of the office by 
the king was given a public recognition and sanction by the 
team of the eleven of the administrators mentioned already. 
The first and the foremost of these administrators was the 
Purohit, the rest ten being: the Commander, the Queen, the 
‘Suta’, the ‘Gramani’, the ‘Chhatri’, the ‘Sangrihitri’, the ‘Bhag- 
duha’, the ‘Akshawap’, the ‘Govikartrin’, and the 'PalgaP or the 
Taksha'.'i^Ve shall now' describe each one to give an idea of 
their functions or places in the administration. 
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1. The Purohit : The Purohit was required to be a 
master of all the learnings, especially the ‘Atharva-Vidya’ and 
the ‘Dandaniti’ which may be termed as ‘administration by 
justice’ or the political science.^Kautjlya lays down in his 
memorable treatise: 


arrr^ ^ SJsitfiT: 3^ 
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■^‘The king should select a Purohit who comes from a good 
family; the Purohit must be srell-versed in the Vedas with all 
its six auxiliaries, expert in the performance of all the regular 
and occasional rituals and functions, an authority in political 
/ science and practice, a master who could resolve and resist all 
\ the natural and man-made difficulties by the use of the 
I "mantras" prescribed by the Atharva-Veda as well as by 
Impractical wisdom and tactics. The king should respect the 
Purohit as a pupil does his teacher, or a son regards his father, 
or even as a servant obeys his master. The king shall honour 
his Purohit always and abide by his directions and advice’. 

It will be noted from the above directions that the word 
Purohit was not understood in the political science or practice 
in that ridiculous sense in which it is interpreted now-a-days. 
Purohit in those days meant the real political leader who gave 
all guidance and advice in State affairs or in national difficul- 
ties and dangers. The ninth and eleventh chapters of the 
Atharva-Veda indicate the importance of this post and the 
person who held it in those early days. The Purohits rightly 
claimed thenri 


" w Til srniJfm i ” 

‘We Purohits, literally meaning those who are placed in the 
front, are always asvake and alert for the nation.’ The 
Purohits carried the anxieties of the welfare of their kingdoms 
in their heads and attended to the cares of the progress of the 
nation. It w’as their look-out and care to see that their king 
who had taken the vow to defend his people and the country 
was al-ways alert and strong and efficient in his functions. The 
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Purohit was always in a position to assert as one says in the 
Shukla Yajurveda: 

^ ^'SS 
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‘I have maintained my Brahamanical spirit, lustrous and 
sacred by scrupulous adherence to my duties and obligations: I 
have kept physical strength and the capacities of my organs 
intact, powerful and efficacious: I have also helped to enhance 
the Avar-spirit and the strength of the king rvhose Purohit I 
am.' (S. Yajurt'eda 11-81). In the next verse the Purohit 
declares: ‘I have always maintained such a condition in my 
nation that the arms of those on whom there is the burden 
of defending it shall for ever be raised and ready to strike; I 
have given a fillip to the ambitions of the subjects of my 
nation and brought a cheer on their cheeks. I have brightened 
the spirit of the warriors and enhanced their physical strength. 
I will defeat and exhaust the enemies of my nation with my 
sharp and effective diplomacy and shall carry my countrymen 
to the heights of glory and prosperity.’ (S. Yajuneda 11-82). 

This is an eloquent testimony of what the Purohit was 
expected to be in ancient days. The Vedic thinkers had 
recognised this significant function of the person of a Purohit. 
Brihaspati ivas the Purohit of the Gods. If we cast a glance 
at the praises of the Divine Purohit, we shall get an idea how 
high he was regarded in the Vedic societv. In the Rig-Veda it is 
said: ‘One who pleases the great gratid Brihaspati with devo- 
tion, with the offer of praises and a complete surrender at his 
feet, he only becomes a king, and succeeds in overcoming his 
adversaries with his frightful proivess. The king in whose 
palace a Purohit ivho is saintly and learned gets an honourable 
place, he alone succeeds in living in honour, happiness and 
contentment; for him the mother earth produces all sorts of 
corns; before such, a king all the subjects bend dotvn and obev 
his directions; the might of such a king turns out to be irresis- 
tible and he conquers his enemies and captures their wealths; 
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such a king also manages to keep his own relatises and people 
on his side at his absolute disposal; he becomes the recipient 
of the blessings of gods.’ (Rig-Veda pr,0'7-8'9'). 
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The whole of the Rig-Vedic period reflects and resounds with 
the prowess and accomplishnients of the Purohits like ‘Shrit- 
.bandu , 'Kavash’, ‘Priyamedha’. ‘Bharadwaj’, ‘^Vamdeo’, ‘Kak- 
shivan and others. Of all these royal Purohits ‘Vasishta’ 
stands supreme tvhose eminence and prowess was the most 
astounding. 

The king Trutsu of the Bharatiya people had been defeated 
by his enemies. He tvas reduced to a miserable and helpless 
condition. His treasures had become empty and his subjects 
trere suffering extreme hardships. When reduced to such a 
plight the Grand Purohit Vasishta offered him his hand of 
help and co-operation and resurrected his fallen kingdom. 

The most miraculous of the achievements of Vasishta was 
his role in the War of the Ten Kings. The war seems to have 
been fought in the remote age in the region of the Five rivers 
known as the Punjab of the modern times. The king Sudas 
performed an Ashvamedha’ sacrifice at the instance and under 
the auspices of his then Purohit 4 ’ishvamitra. He had con- 
quered a horde of enemies, who were smarting at their defeat. 
All these vanquished kings conspired against king Sudas. This 
grand conspiracy included such mightv and poiverful princes 
like Kavi Chayman , ‘Tunashu’. ‘Puru’, A’aikarna’ and others. 
.Sudas was overcome with anxiety at the thought of this power- 
ful united front of these formidable enemies. He apprehended 
almost his total ruin. He recollected how the great Purohit 
Vasishta had redeemed the lost kingdom of Trutsu. He began 
to think that only Vasishta could save him from the impend- 
ing catastrophe. With this forethought he approached \’asishta 
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and offered him his post of Piirohit. It was then that the 

wise Vasishta gave a single-headed fight against the joint arms 

and intelligence of the Ten Kings and brought over their 

total debacle. This War of the Ten Kings has been con- 

sidered to be one of the most significant landmarks in history 
and its descriptions as the finest pieces in the Vedic literature. 
The Rig-Veda states: 

'O Vasishta, thuii did Lord Indra protect the king Sudas, that 
was indeed the result of sour device and the posver of your 
mantras.’ The War between the king Sudas and his ten adver- 
saries svas indeed a miracle of \'asishta, if sve take into con- 
sideration th,e strengths of the armies on both sides. The 
achievement has been aptlv described in the Rig-Veda as; 

“ » 

‘A she-goat oserposvering a lion.’ It svill now be realised why 
a machiavellian author like Kautilva should lay so great a stress 
on the importance of the Purohit of a king. 

2. Senani or the Senapali:'^he Tommander-in-Chief of the 
Armv is the second jewel — ‘ratni’ in the cabinet of a king’s 
administrators. Kautilva describes the Commander as 'well- 
versed and seasoned in the art and science of war and in the 
u.se of war weapons'. The armv ssmbolises the strength of a 
kingdom apd is considered to be the measure of the might of 
a king, ^he Commander must therefore be wholly loyal and 
devoted to the king, '^he Commander is in essence as in- 
separable a part of the institution of .Slate-rule as life is in 
body. 

3. The Qiieen : The queen occupied an important posi- 
tion in the institution of administrators. She has to be 
consulted like the Puiohit and the Senapati before assump- 
tions of offices in her right as a Queen of the realm. When 
speciallv it is remembered that the kings used to have a number 
of wives, the significance of recognising one as the Queen of the 
realm will be well understood. The institution of kingship 
remained incomplete without the person of the Queen, as the 
sacrifice of ‘Rajasiiya’ on the occasion of the assumption of the 
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kingship could not be performed without her. The wife of 
the king had also to be consecrated as the Queen along with 
her husband with certain definite rites. 

4. Siita : 'it is a common notion that “S^ a* is a c ourt-bard 
who always sang the eulogies of the king.’^TBut the real mean- 
ing of the term is quite different from the common notion. 

v^uta meant in those days an, ofi&cer who maintained the records 
of all events good and bad taking place in the kingdom. 
Kautilya recognises him as an important ofi&cer of the admini- 
stration. The famous Chinese traveller Yuan-Chwang who 
visited Bharat in the days of Harshavardhan has noted that 
he met ofi&cers in almost every province of the State who kept 
regular records of, the happenings of all kinds in the kingdom. 
The highest ofi&cer whom we might call as the head of the 
archives of the nation was called the Suta. 

5. Chhatri : He was the ofi&cer who looked after the royal 
umbrella, and may be, other regal insignia like the sceptre, etc. 

^ 6. Gramani : The Head of the villages and towns was 
call^ the Gramani. 

^7. Samgrahitri : Means the ‘Treasurer of the Realm’. 
This oflScer has also been termed as the ‘Sannidhatri’, the 


Clmncellor of the Exchequer. 

/ 8. ‘Bhagdugh’: The ‘Chief of the Revenue Department', 
who looked to the collections of revenues of the realm. In 
Arthashastra this ofi&cer was called the ‘Samahartrin’. 

9. Akshawap : This is explained by commentators as the 
officer who looked after the gambling houses. It is a fact that 
there were gambling houses in those days and regular ofi&cers 
were appointed to look after them. But it is absurd to suppose 
that such a petty officer could be included amongst the chief 
administrators of the kingdom. The commentators have 
been misled bv the word ‘Aksha’ which ordinarily means the 
dice with which the gamblers play. But there is another sense 
in which the word is used namely the symbol to measure and 
count the numbers. It is this meaning which is applicable 
here, 'kautilya refers to departmental stores by the word 
’Akshashala’, where articles like gold, silver and such other 
valuable materials were counted or measured and taken into 
custody. The term used in the Arthashastra is the ‘Akshapatal’ 
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which is identical with the Vedic term ‘Akshawap’. He may 
be called as the ‘Custodian of the Realm’. 

10. Govikartrin : He is the Head of the Forest Depart- 
ment. Preservation of the game or their destruction was under 
he care o£ this officer. Megasthenes has mentioned this as one 
amongst the many important officers of a kingdom. 

11. Pal gal: He represented the common working people, 
nd was personally the Head of the message-carriers. He has 

been described as wearing a red turban. 

’'■T&ese officers of the kingdom used to preside at the ceremony 
of the coronation of a king, '“^^h the sanction of all these the 
king usejl'to solicit the approval of the guardians of the uni- 
verse. Oblations vrere offered in the names of different deities,! 


chief of them being the Varuna, who is considered to be the 
deity of \'edic laws. Before the actual ‘abhisheka,’ anointing 
ceremony, consecration prayers were offered to the main 
deities soliciting certain blessings for life’s vitality from the 
Sun, virtues of a good family from the sacred house-hold Fire, 
strength for the protection of the immovable properties from 
the Soma, wisdom and intelligence from Brihaspati, the power 
to rule from the Lord Indra, ability to defend the Law from 
the Deity Rudra, and devotio-n to truth from Mitra. The 
Shatpath Brahman explains these symbolic prayers to suggest 
that the deities represent here the different sections of the 
society Agjii for Brahman, Indra for the Kshatriyas, and the 
Lord Pushan for the rest of the common folk, permitted by 
all of whom tljp king considered himself to be eligible for the 
coronation, "^fter all these preliminaries, the king was given a 
bath wiA the water sprinkled out of a golden pot with hundred 
holes. Tt was the belief that the sacred waters give a king the 
right to rule owr the land w'hile the gods confer only the 
virtues and (qualities to do so. The sacred w ater was 
identified with the land. The Shatpath Brahman has actually 
a prayer in praise of the coronation where the sage addresses 
it to ‘bestow^ the kingdom on the person who is to be 
crowned’. ‘The king then dressed himself in silken garments 
and stepped on the tiger-skin, '^hen the crown svas put on 
his head when the Purohit announced the assumption of king- 
ship by him. declaration used to be; ‘Know you all this 
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to have become the king of the whole nation^The Fire, pre- 
siding over the House knows this; Indra rvhose fame spreads 
for ever also knows this; Mitra and Varuna who are always 
wedded to the task of enforcing the observance of the laws 
are also aware of this; the omniscient Pushari is of course atvare 
of this; and the sky and earth which exist to make all the 
universe happy, know it too. What of these, the benevolent 
Mother of Gods, Aditi, also accepts this.’ 

N^After this declaration by the Purohit, the king took the 
pledge before the assembly of the subjects gathered around him 
for the occasion. The oath or the pledge had to be sworn to 
every member who was bound to serve the nation right from 
the sovereign ruler to a petty chief and head of a department, 
without which no coronation ceremony teas recognised to be 
complete, nor was a person acknowdedged as a king even if, he 
occupied the throne. The Aitareya Brahman remarks: ‘The 
Kshatriya who aspires to be victorious everywhere, to acquire 
the highest place of honour among the galaxy of kings, to 
become eligible for higher and higher positions and powers of 
Sovereignty. ‘‘Bhaujya”, “Swarajya”, “Vairajya”, etc., or in fact 
one who cherishes the ambition to become the undisputed 
solitary over-ruler of the whole world bounded by the seas, 
desiring that his empire should survive to the end of life in 
the universe, such an aspirant .should be made to take the 
following oath,’ The king must chant the oath with full faith 
in it. The oath was; ‘I will try to carry out all the oblig?]^ 
tions and functions for the preservation and protection of m^ 
subjects. If I fail in my duties towards my subjects, and thus 
if I commit treason to my people, then all the merit which I 
might have acquired since the night of my birth till the day 
of my death by performing regular and occasional good deeds 
may all these merits at one stroke be denied to me; let my 
children and progeny be destroyed, and let my whole life be 
ruined.’ 

“ ^ aw ^riii 
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^^'hile the Purohit was cmtsecratiiig the king with the coro- 
^latioa water, he makes a verv signilicaiit declaration to the 
following effect; 

' ‘O King, here I consecrate you with the glorv of the Moon, 
nay you become the oterlord of the Kshatriyas. You will be 
able to protect yourself against the arrows hurled at you by 
the enemies. Here I anoint you with the lustre of the Fire, 
Avith the brilliance of the Sun, and the strength of Lord Indra. 
O ye gods, may you inspire this king to acquire the commend- 
able epithet of a ‘Kshatra’, oterall greatness acknotelcdged by 
all, and extensive kingdom. O you common people of all 
classes, this is your king, but as far as we the ascetic Brahmans 
are concerned, we have only one King the Lord of the Con- 
stellation — the Moon.’ (Aitareya Brahman 17-18). 
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In the finis of the coronation ceremony the king sang his 
prayers in the praise of the Mother Earth. The prayer appears 
in the Shatpath Brahman and is to the following effect: 

‘O Mother Earth, you are ray Mother, may you never hurt 
me; I rvill never injure you; the Mother ne\er harms her own 
son; nor even a son afflicts his Mother.’ 


*11 3i| fqr 1 fi ^ wdi 3^ Jf 5^ *rTd?;n ii ” 
The coronation concludes with a dramatic rite which is 
staged to warn and impress upon the king and all those who 
are assembled there that even the royal person is not beyond the 
jurisdiction of the rod of justice and hnv and is subject to 
punishment when he commits a violation of the law' of the land. 
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The Shatpath Brahman narrates the following ritual: ‘The 
Purohit then takes his sacred stick and strikes on the back of 
the king. This striking on the back of the king was always 
silent and was enacted to show to all that even the king was 
punishable by the rod of Justice and Law if he committed a 
violation of the same.’ (Shatpath 5-4-4-4). 

II 

VVe have already shown at length that the office of the king- 
ship in early ages was not hereditary and that there were kings 
who were deposed. A king so deposed had to perform a sacri- 
fice named ‘Sautraniani’. 

The Aitareya Brahman tells a king to recite a mantra if he 
desired to have the kingship for one, two or three generations. 

^ ^ »igq: |9i«r 

The inference that can be legitimately drawn from this re- 
commendation is that some kings were on the thrones only for 
their lifetime, some for two generations and some others for 
three. 

On a closer study of the Vedic institution of kingship we 
shall discover many more revealing facts. We however only 
recapitulate the findings here. 

The Vedic seers were fully conscious of the fact that the 
I institution of kingship was only man-made; that the institu- 
tion depend upon the choice of the people who selected their 
* kings; that the Hindu institution of monarchy at all times was 
answerable to the spiritual leadership of the society as well as 
, to the common masses in it; that the office of kingship was con- 
ditional and was determined by the agreement between the 
king, the spiritual leadership and the common peo^e; and 
I that the kingship was recognised only on the performance of 
' the sacrament. In short the institution, of kingship was in one 
sense a joint and co-operative responsibility and was assigned 
an important function in the life of a State and nation. The 
kingship was tantamount to a trust vested with interests and 
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cares of the defence of the land, safeguarding the subjects from 
exploitation, as well as of maintaining a happy and harmoni- 
ous concord between the different layers of the society the four 
classes, x^he institution of monarchy was never beyond 
the pale of law and was always considered to be punish- 
able for every violation of the tacit agreement between the king 
and his subjects. It was the kingship or the monarchy which 
exercised sovereign power, which de jure resided only in the 
‘Samiti’ now called the Parliament. We shall now have a look 
at the Parliament or the Samiti as it existed in the Vedic age. 



CHAPTER XXII 


1 HE VEDIC SAMITI AND SABHA 

The Samiti iu which all the sovereign authorit) had been 
vested is mentioned in the early books of the Vedas. Th e 
root meaning of the word is ‘to come together' which is 
ideiitkaTTh The word ‘ Coimiiittee ’. In the modern political 
sense it was a representative body of the people, -^he Samiti 
exercised among others the function of selecting the King or 
of deposing him. The Atharva-Veda expressly says: ‘May the 

Samiti keep you the king permanently.’ (Atharva-Veda 6-88-3). 
There is only one expression to the effect: ‘The Samiti does 

II 

not appoint him as a king.' 

'•^he king had always to be present in the deliberations of 
the Samiti. '’'‘^he Rig- Veda states: ‘A king wxdded to truth 
enters the Samiti every day.’ (Rig-Veda 9-12-6). 

There is a fine cross reference of this common practice of 
kings attending the ‘Samiti’, namely: ‘Just as the kings are 
present in the Samitis, knowledge of herbs must be in a 
physician.’ 

V51R; II 

So according to the Vedic political thinkers the presence of 
the kings in the assemblies was as indispensable as the know- 
ledge of the' herbs in a physician. The plain conclusion is 
that the 'kings w'ere intimately associated with the deliberations 
in the Samiti. sTn their absence a President used to conduct 
the proceedings. As a conclusion from all references, it can 
be said that the assemblies were very closely associated with 
the affairs of the State since the days of the Rig-Veda right up 
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to the time o£ the Chhandog)a Upanishad. There are grounds 
to infer that even in the pre-Vedic times there must have been 
such assemblies, as some mentions indicate, that even the Vedic 
people considered them to be of remote origin and existence. 
^ close study and arrangement of the proceedings of these 
assemblies give us a clear idea of their functions. '^From some 
of the hymns, there appears to be no doubt that the assemblies 
used to discuss very important topics of political and social 
significance. Look for instance to the hymn on the import- 
ance of co-operation, consultations and unanimous decisions 
in Samitis. The hymn says: 

‘Friends, you shall assemble together and then is'ork 
together; you will think together till all your minds agree. 
Like the gods who shared their oblations together in a sacrifice, 
you should think and work together. Let your policy and 
decisions be unanimous; may your assembly be of one mind, 
so that your thinking and your decisions will be identical and 
unanimous. I tell you now one secret to achieve this unity and 
unanimity; I offer this oblation to the Fire one and common 
for and on behalf of all of you. That secret is that your 
thought and aspirations should be identical; may your hearts 
be infused with an identical sentiment; let your minds be in- 
tent upon one common objective. That is indeed the secret 
of achieving the common goal.' (Rig-Veda 10-191). 

" €^1 *fijrr% snirain 1 %qi: ^ 
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v/Very often some social questions as well as some philosophi- 
cal problems came for discussion before the Samiti. On such 
occasions there used to be decisive debates till a unanimous 
conclusion was reached, "'^ery one tried to put his view-point 
and impress it on the body. The Chhandogya Upanishad 
mentions one such interesting event. One Brahmachari who 
had finished his studies in his preceptor’s ashram went to the 
Samiti of the Panchalas. The king Pravahanjaivali was him- 
self present in the assembly. He participated in the debate. : 

33 
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"•^he assembly seems to have had economic questions also 
before it for discussion, "^he word ‘Samaykama’ means a 
unanimous decision of the assembly in regard to the economic 
policy. ‘Unanimity between those interested or friends regard- 
ing economic questions ’ is called ‘samaya’. 

^The Samiti had a complementary body which was called a 
‘Sabha’. >/lt was in fact in ^r current terminology more or 
less the national judicature. "^Both of these the Samiti and the 
Sabha seem to be ve^ ancient in age even in the opinion of 
the Vedic writers, '^he Atharva-Veda mentions: ‘The Sabha 
and the Samiti are the two daughters of the Prajapati.’ (The 
4 very expression daughters of the Prajapati, indicates how age- 
old these institutions must have been with the ancient Bhara- 
tiyas). ^the mantra further prays: ‘these two daughters should 
strengthen my case and defend me. Whoever I associate, may 
he always co-operate with me. O, ye elders, may you speak 
sweet and agreeable to those who assemble with you in the 
assembly. (Atharva-Veda 7-13). 

^ 37 JTi tr 11 

/This is a ver) convincing piece to show how much even in 
those ancient days the Bharatiyas had understood, and adopted 
a code of conduct which was not only democratic but also 
skilful in achieving the successful participation and amicable 
co-operation of all the elements in the society. ’^hat is indeed 
the secret of success of a democracy and the Bharatiyas had 
imbibed the spirit at a very early date as it appears from the 
above prayers. N/^Vhere all matters were decided by the debates 
and discussions in the assemblies, it is hardly imaginable that 
there could always be. unanimity of opinions ia regard to every 
subject under the Sun. vl)ifferences were bound to be there 
in which circumstance the only safe course was to .depend up- 
on the majority view. This was also recognised an the Vedic 
times. It is for this very reason that the ‘Samiti’ was generally 
called as Narishtha’ in the Vedic literature, which word was 
interpreted by the commentators as: ‘Narishtha is a body 
whose decisions are inviolable or irrepudiable. '^VV^hen a 
majority of assembly men give their verdict on^ way, it becomes 
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unassailable or inviolable by the rest. It is on acxount of 
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this its virtue of being inviolable the Sabha is called ‘narishtha’. 
^\ery member of the body had the greatest regard for the deci- 
sions of the assembly, '^very one tried to win over the other 
members to his point of view for once the decision had been 
given, it became a law which could not be subverted. A 
member of the Vedic assembly has expressed his aspirations. 
He says: ‘O Assembly, I have full knowledge of your import- 
ance and authority and the honoured place you have in our 
life. You are indeed the “narishtha” and hence I crave that 
every one who is attending this assembly should speak what is 
favourable to me and what will be consistent with my argu- 
ments.’ (Atharva-Veda 7-13-s). 

srw JTftsi 5n*r fi I 
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'"'It becomes apparent from the above verse how members 
must have tried to canvass support of other members to their 
views very much like the practice in our Parliaments. A 
member required a lot of study and mastery over the subject 
which he advocated in the assembly. But besides the personal 
element as well as the gathered information, there is some- 
thing else which counts very much in the ultimate result of a 
debate. It is the chance or the destiny. 'I^fembers of Ae 
Vedic ‘Samiti’ knew this fact as well as their modern counter- 
parts. Listen to what the Vedic assembly-man said: ‘May I 
turn out to be the leading amongst the members attending 
this assembly in point of knowledge and effective personal 
influence. O Indra, may you make me destined to gather the 
fruit of success of this whole assembly.’ (Atharva-Veda 7-12-3). 

tjqwt «*n#Ti5?f I 
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It happened as it happens in our modem assemblies, that 
when the debates were going on some terse or uninteresting 
subjects, the members became inattentive, indulged in dozing. 
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or their nrindy became diverted to some other things. On such 
occasions the member on legs would request the attention of 
the other mothers. There is a verse in the Atharva-Veda to 
this effect. It says: ‘If your mind is diverted to some other 
subject or thought here or there, mav I request )ou to turn it 
towards me; may I solicit your mind and attention to what I 
say.’ (Atharva-Veda 7-13-4). 

, q flfit 4} hh: 11 

*The members of the ‘Sabha’ were called ‘Pitarah’, since they 
were generally elder and respected, learned and influential 
citizens. The commentator explains this word to mean 
‘guardians, just like parents.’ 

“ I qra-TJ: qi 1 ” 

N/’t'he Sabha used to deliberate and determine the code of 
conduct and discipline for the society in regard to all aspects 
of life, -’'it w'as also the functicai of the Sabha to inquire into 
the crimes and offences and to deliver adequate punishments 
in serious cases. There is a reference in the Chapter on 
‘Purush Medha’ sacrifice in the Shukla Yajurveda to an 
offender who is brought to a ‘Sabha’ for the determination 
of the accusation agtiinst him and the dispensation of justice. 
The offences punishable by the Sabha enumerated in that book 
of the Veda are as below: ‘Whatever offence in the village, in 
the forest, in the assembly, in regard to the physical organs, 
concerning the Shudra class, or the Vaishya class, or whatever 
sins in the performance of rituals and rites, we might have 
committed, you are the redeemer of the same.’ (Shukla Yajur- 
Veda 20-17). 

i 2f^ 2}^ ag 
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The last appeal of an accused lay with this tribunal of the 
‘Sabha’. When an accused was acquitted by the Sabha, the 
final arbiter of fate of the man who stood before it to face 
justice, one can imagine the unbounded joy of the person and 
his relatives. There is a lively description of such a rejoicing 
in the Rig-Veda. The verse says: . . .. 
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" ‘Ail friends rejoice in the welcome of the friend who has 
been acquitted by the Sabha and has returned home with a 
fair name. Being completely discharged of all the accusations, 
he also turns out to become brave and strong to do glorious 
deeds and thus prove helpful and blissful to his friends.’ 

m II 

(Rig-Veda 10-71-10). 

/ 

\dn the Buddhist literature also we get descriptions of the 
Sabhas and the Samitis which are no doubt the leaacies of 
the Vedic age. The famous couplet in Pali on the subject of 
Sabha reiterates all the points which the Vedic assembly used 
to be distinguished for. The verse is ; ‘That is no Sabha if there 
are no saints in it; those who do not tell the truth (moral law), 
they are not saints. Only those ivho being themselves unmoved 
by anger, jealousy, and greed, speak the truth, what is moral, 
and good, and lawful, are indeed the saints.’ And of course a 

TTd ^ dwi doRnw ^ n 

Sabha coi^osed of such saints only deserved the universal 
respect. 'Tt may be noted here that there used to be a special 
type of a uniform dress for the members sitting in the Sabhas 
and the Samitis. *T*he Sabha had a Chairman who demanded 
utmost and explicit respect from every one, a member or an 
outsider. The famous expression in the Rudra hymn: ‘Bow to 
the Sabhas and the Chairmen of the Sabhas’ is very eloquent 
on the point. 

'-Tn the Vedic age there was one other institution known as 
the ‘Vidatha’ like the Sabha and included in the Samiti. 1 he 
function of this institution was to control and guide the 
military wing of the State. Some people opine that the 
‘Vidatha’ itself means the military wing of the State. But 
^from the Atharva-Veda it appears that the ‘Sabha, the Samiti 
and the Sena’ were the three /independent wings of public 
administration of the State, ’^ome others consider that the 
origin of all the^ three was the ‘Vidatha’, which in the pas- 
sage of time evolved and expanded into the above three 
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separate institutions. There is however no decisive evidence 
to support these views. The ‘Vidatha’ is referred to in the sixth 
hymn of the first mandal of the Rig-Veda. There while des- 
cribing the ‘Agni’ he is compared to the ‘ketu’ that is the 
flag of the ‘Vidatha’. In the thirty-eighth hymn of the third 
mandal we come to know how ‘the king got his directions in 
regard to some specific issues from the debates in the “Vidatha”.’ 

’•/^Thus was the public life raised to an ideal height by these 
Bharatiya institutions of Samiti and Sabha which were truly 
popular in their character and sovereign in authority. 

We would like here to refer to a regrettable tendency though 
verv minor of some hasty writers who seem to be verv much 
influenced by the external glamour of modem materialists. 
These writers point to some instances from the Vedic and 
post-Vedic history and dare to condemn the whole Bharativa 
culture as primitive and sub-human. No one of course would 
p’ead for or defend the indefensible. But the real test, if a 
culture and civilisation were refined or primitive, sweet or 
abominable is what is the general motive of the philosophy of 
life preached in the society. Is it to turn the human into 
sub-human and beastly or ihto the superhuman and divine? 
How much has that culture and civilisation accomplished it? 
The answers to these questions decide the nature of the culture 
and civilisation. One finds that despite some abominable 
instances of brutish kings and rulers, the whole trend of the 
Bharatiya ideology of the rule of a State and society was to 
drive out the brute from the human nature and to raise the 
people to a divine level. It is not that in the short history 
of Islam there have not been good kings and kingdoms, but 
thev do not make the fibre and texthre of the culture and 
civilisation spread by Islam. Instead of curbing the beast in 
man, Islam taught its followers to revenge upon the non- 
believers and quench its thirst for conquest and rapine. 
I( is this test that decides the character of a culture 
and civilisation and not £he stray instances of good or bad 
rulers. Look for instance to this direction in the Koran in 
regard to the captured women. Palmer quotes: ‘Captived 
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»vomcn are to be reduced to slavery- and though already 
married, may be taken as concubines. The faithful are for- 
bidden to contract friendship with Jews, Christians and un- 
believers.’ (The Koran by G. H. Palmer, Chapter .j, page 193). 
This direction in the most regarded Book of that Faith had 
fired devilish ambitions in the hearts of fanatic followers of 
the faith and brought over waves of visitations of wholesale 
measures, vandalism, and ruin on the peoples and countries of 
two continents. It is for this reason that we call Islam a 
religion of ‘Asuri’ culture. The record of the rise of Chris- 
tianity is not very different from that of Islam. Compared 
to these the Vedic ideology and idealism stand indisputably 
very high in regard to human culture and civilisation. 

The Vedic culture always strived to banish the brute from 
the human behaviour. Universal man was the subject of at- 
tention before the Bharatiya thinkers and they never confined 
their thoughts within the barriers of race, country, and reli- 
gion. The motives which inspired their laws of social con- 
duct and State administration were also as catholic and as 
comprehensive to include or to apply to all human beings 
equally for all the times. W’e have dealt tvith the subject in 
great details in a previous chapter in which we have quoted 
the opinions of foreign travellers from Megasthenes to Marco 
Polo on how high and noble culture was e-volved in Bharat 
through its social system and the Static institutions. 

Having described the law-making institutions of the Vedic 
Bharat it will now be appropriate to turn to the machinery' 
which kept the honour and execution of the laws unsullied 
and inviolate. The strength of a State depends not only on 
•vise laws but its capacity to execute them. This power or 
capacity in its turn depends upon the physical strength of its 
arms and armies. How that was successfully achieved in 
Bharat we shall sec in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


ARMY. MISSILES AND MANTRAS OF THE 
VEDIC PEOPLE 

The human society being- a complex structure of the good and 
bad, the tveak and strong, the selfish and selfless, the moral 
and immoral as a result of which constant strife and wars 
were inevitable, it has been found always necessary to have a 
strong army for its protection. In every' age, a community of 
men has provided some measure for the protection of the weaker 
elements. With the development of communities into nations, 
the seed to rear an army for self-defence became indispens- 
able. Later on the civilisation of a people was nourished by 
and incidentally depended upon wars. A dictum came to be 
recognised that war and civilisation went hand-in-hand. Even 
a modern philosopher like Ruskin enunciated a proposition 
that in war nations thrived, in peace they decayed. It was no 
wonder that the ancient Bharatiyas had developed the arms 
and the art of war to perfection. It came to be recognised 
almost as a science. The whole of Rig-Vedic literature seems 
to be reverberating with the loud beatings of ‘Dundubhi’, the 
war drums. If this early Vedic age had open wars with the 
warnings of war-drums, the strategy changed a little with the 
passage of time in the later \'edic period of Atharva-Veda 
which describes various methods and tactics of guerilla war- 
fare. Before w'e go to describe the weapons and the nature of 
wars, it would be interesting to present before the readers the 
Gocl-of-War whom the Bharatiyas considered to be their guar- 
dian deity. 

The Vedic people w'ere devoted to and worshipped Lord 
Indra as their Supreme God-of-War. It was this Indra who 
»had gifted the Bharatbhoomi to the Aryas’. It w-as he who 
show'ered the favour of blissful rains for his devotees. It was 
he w'ho had paved the way for the pent-up waters to make 
them flotv down. It was Indra at whose behest generally the 
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Gods and the minor god-heads conduct themselves. (Rig- 
Veda 4-26-2). 

art ^ » 
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Indra was thus the Super-God of the Vedic people rvho had 
showered all sorts of blessings and prosperity upon his devout 
followers, the Bharatiya people. There is no wonder that the 
Bharatiyas should praise this their Supreme benefactor and 
offer him all the oblations in first priority. 

This all-powerful God Indra did not spare himself to solve 
any difficulty of his followers. He would drink the goblets of 
Soma juice offered to him by his devotees and rush to resolve 
their difficulties. The exploits of Indra are so numerous and 
miraculous as cannot be described in a short space of pages. 
.All these brave deeds of the supreme benefactor of Bharatiya 
people have been sung in two hundred whole hymns and in- 
numerable stray verses in the Rig-Veda. Whenever the Vedic 
nation was in difficulty, it was Indra who was invoked and 
who appeared cm the scene of action or the danger spot to 
relieve his distressed worshippers. 

Indra was born of the sage Kashyap and the Mother Aditi. 
It is remembered that this meritorious couple begot the valiant 
war-god for the universal victory of the Aryas. The sbge 
Vasishta informs us that Kashyap wanted a son for a victory 
in the war, and the mother Aditi gave birth to that son who 
was to turn out to be the benefactor of the race. That Indra 
is the lord and the leader of the armies. Indra is indeed the 
defender of the ‘cows’ and verily the terror of his enemies. 
One who can please this, just, but hard task-master, he will 
never deviate from his duties, nor ever get confused. The 
devotee who pleases Indra with service and sacrifice, becomes 
endowed with prosperity. Such a devotee always adheres to 
the right path and is respected by the people.’ (Rig- 
Veda y-20-5). 

How long this prowessful diild remained in the womb ot 
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its njo£her and what it did at the time of its birth and after 
has been described as follows: — 

*Tm: 3IW ^ > 
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‘The powerful Indra was conceived by his mother for 
thousands of months nay innumerable winters! What greater 
miracle had Indra to perform? Remember, that there will be 
no other like or equal to Indra amongst all those that are 
born or would be born in future. 

(Rig-Veda 4-18-4) 

‘This child Indra was so brilliant and lustrous, when it was 
born the Mother Aditi thought it to be something strange, 
and hid her wonderful child in a secret place. But (the newly) 
born Indra grew up there and wearing his armour rose up 
from that place and filled both the earth and the sky with 
li^t and lustre.’ (Rig-Veda 4-18-5). 
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‘The splendour of Indra was so unbearable that all the 
mountains and hills, the innumerable rivers and streams, the 
very heaven and earth, began to shake before his lusfreful per- 
sonality. Only the Winds started shouting his praises like 
man.’ (Rig-Veda 4-88-4). 

STTO: ^ I 
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It is surprising that Indra instead of taking to the breasts 
of his mother began to drink the Soma juice as soon after as 
he was born. (Rig-Veda 3-32-9). 

J II) 

Indra was very handsome to look at. His neck was strong 
and solid; his stomach was spacious, his arms were sineway 
and steel-like which extended right upto his knees. It was 
this gift of long arms that enabled Indra to vanquish his 
enemies on the battlefield. The whole frame and appearance 
of the war-god was impressive and awe-inspiring. It appeared 
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that he could hold the heaven and earth in the grip of his 
single hand. Indra who is ageless and immortal is for ever 
young, lovely and strong. (Rig-Veda 5-33*6). 

In another place a poet tells us that summers and winters 
do not affect Indra. Age brings no infirmity to him. This 
Indra who is worshipped by his followers always grows 
stronger by the songs which are sung in his praise. He never 
submits to a haughty opponent nor surrenders to murderers sent 
by infidels. The highest peaks of mountains or the deepest 
depths of water appear to be flat for Indra. Indra is so 
spacious and strong in person. He is equally sharp and 
penetrating in intellect. This valiant and lustrous Indra who 
is the master of all wealths; the repository’ of all strengths he 
is a generous distributor of all blessings; he has also a sterling, 
spotless character. No one can defy his control or directions. 
Even the gods including Varuna, abide by his orders. 

Such a super-god that Indra was, it was right that people 
recognised his prowess and sou^t his protection by choos- 
ing him as their leader. They had realised that in the 
event of war when the enemies of the Devas attacked them, 
it is only the power of war-god Indra that succeeds. (Rig- 
Veda 6-17-8). Thus Indra had attained the sovereign and 
supreme place in the pantheon of Bharatiya gods by his in- 
vincible valour. (Rig-Veda 3-46-s). 

If it is true that gods are made in the images of men, then 
it must equally be true that the arms and weapons which 
their ideal war-lord used must have been those that prevailed 
in the age. Let us therefore now turn to the arms and 

w'eapons, the missiles and the mantras of the Vedic soldier, 

and try to know more about the army and the military system 

of the Aryas. 

This supreme war-lord Indra, who had established himself 
as the sovereig;n ruler of the universe was selected by the 
Aryas as their ideal hero to be worshipped and invoked in 
every difficulty and danger of the Vedic nation. "Whenever 
Indra was solicited by his devotees, he rushed down in his 
spacious and solid chariot which was faster than thought. The 
chariot was specially prepared for Indra by ‘Twashta , the 

architect of the gods. Indra’s chariot had grey horses, which 
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were -ferdiight up by the ‘Ribhus*. -The- horses were -strong 'iff 
body, bright in appearance, ivith -their tails resembling the 
peacock’s plumage. The horses were ever-ready, never ex- 
hausted. Indra used a whip which had a golden handle. His 
bow was long and heavy and its m.iddle teas made of gold. 
(Rig-Veda 8-77-11). 

Indra had a lance and a sword also amongst his arms, which 
contained many other weapons of war, sharp and very effec- 
tive, all made of bones of the sage Dadhichi. But, of all 
these weapons the most favourite and the most frightful was 
the reputed world-conquering ‘Vajra’. ‘Vajra’ was considered 
to be the exclusive weapon with which Indra was identified 
and invariably associated. The ‘Vajra’ of Indra w'as made of 
the bones of Dadhichi as strong as steel. It had thousand 
sharp blades with hundred points. It shone sparkling white. 
This ■‘Vajra’ which was manufactured by the divine architect 
‘Twashta’ was so terrible a weapon that when it was first 
dropped on the demon ‘Vritra’, it created such a horrifying 
thunderous roaring that both the eardi and heaven began to 
shake. (Rig-Veda 2-11-9). 

Amongst the numerous exploits of Indra only a few could 
be mentioned here. In olden days the mountains were im- 
agined to have wings with which they soared high in the skies 
and concealed the Sun. Lord Indra cut off the wings of the 
mountains and restored the Sun to the people. It was Indra 
who steadied the stars, constellations, the heaven and the 
earth, and by destroying Vritra made the waters which were 
dammed up, flow again, Indra destroyed besides Vritra, 
a large number of Asuras like Shushna, Chumuri, Namuehi, 
Pipni, the lord of demons Shambara who had hidden himself 
in the interior of his hundred castles. Indra vanquished and 
killed other wicked Asuras also, chief among whom were Ahi, 
Arbuda, Mrigaya, Srubinda, Anarshani, Dasa, Ahishu and- 
Krishnasur. ’When the cows of the Aryas had been taken away 
by' the Pan is, Indra attacked thirty thousand of them . and 
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crushed them totally for the sake of Dabhiti. It was India 
again who killed the enemies of Aryas like Kavi Chayamana, 
Shruta Kavasha, Vriddha, Druhyu, Bheda, Devaka and 
Shimyu, all of whom were god-haters and demonic in their 
characters. Such a unique heroic god head who had bestowed 
the Bharatbhoomi on the Aryas rightly became not only their 
war-god but also the national deity. The Brihaddevata 
defines Indra as the centre and foundation of all life in the 
universe. 

The Vedic nation which had held Indra as their principal 
national deity, evolved a science of war for self-protection and 
defence of its culture and civilisation. This science of war was 
called ‘Dhanur-Veda’. It was considered to be a supplement 
of the Atharva-Veda. On account of the love of the Aryas 
for their most favourite weapon, the bow, they called the trea- 
tise on military science as ‘Dhanur-Veda’. The bow stands as 
the symbol of the Vedic arms, and its significance is so great 
as to inspire some eloquent verses in Rig-Veda. The Vedic 
people aspired to capture the cattle-wealth of their enemies 
with the power of the bow. ‘We shall vanquish our adversaries 
on the strength of our bows; with bow and arrows we shall 
defeat any strong force of the enemies ; our bow will 
defeat all the rvashes and ambitions of the enemies; with the 
bow we shall conquer all the directions.’ That was the con- 
fidence of the Vedic Ar) as who used . the bow' more than 
any other weapon in wars. A Vedic poet in a charming 
imagination tells us how 'the string of the bow is pulled right 
to the ear by the hero, as if to allow it to whisper sweetly or 
embrace it. The ends of the bow bend before the hero like 
devoted wives. The arrows released from the bow reach their 
targets to break open the chests of the enemies. And look 
to this quiver which' is the father of many arrows. The 
quiver carries a nutaber of ahrows apd is tied at his back by 
the hero. 'The archer produces the arrows from the quiver 
and hurls them in the midst of the enemy’s army, which is 
completely destroyed. The arrows have an ivory knob at one 
end and a golden tail at the other. The arrows are wound up 
with the twines of bull-hide. Such an arrow never misses its 
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target whether it is single or a troop of enemies, the arrow 
does its work successfully. (Rig-Veda 6-75-2 to 5-11). 
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Right since the Vedic times upto Ramayana and Maha- 
bharat periods and more or less upto the age of Harsha- 
vardhan the bow and arrow has been the most common 
powerful weapon of the Arya people. The greatest Bharatiya 
heroes Rama, Arjuna, Bhishma, Drona, Kama, Abhimanyu 
and others were all great because of their supreme mastery 
over the art of archery. It is for this reastm that the science 
of arras has been symbolically called 'Dhanur-Veda’. It does 
not merely contain information about bows and arrows, but 
also of other arms, missiles and mantras used in warfare. 

The Dhanur-Veda is a supplement of the Atharva-Veda. 
Vishwaraitra is reputed to be the author and propagator of 
the ‘science of weapons’ as contained in the Dhanur-Veda. 
This treatise dassihes the weapons in two categories, namely, 
the offensive and the defensive. Both the classes are further 
divided into four categories: (i) the Mukta, (a) the Amukta, 
(5) the Muktamukta and (4) the Yantramukta. according to 
the manner in which a weapon is used. The Mukta t^pe is 
one in which a weapon is hurled at the enemy. The Amukta 
is that with which a warrior strikes the enemy without losing 
it, and there is the next type in which a sveapon was either 
released by the force of a machine or the power of a Mantra. 
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The bow and arrow fall in the first class, bows were of 
different kinds, and were called ‘Sharang’, ‘Kodanda’, ‘Karmuk’, 
‘Pinak’, etc. It is forgotten or rather cannot l>e satisfactorily 
explained if these different terms are simply synonymous or 
actually mean different types of bows. 

The Rig-Veda mentions a class of artisans which it calls 
‘Ishukar’, meaning the ‘maker of arrows'. It will be realised 
how in those ancient days in which battles and wars between 
tribes, races and kingdoms were a common fact of life, this 
class of artisans must have been busy in the manufacturing of 
arrows for the warriors. The arrow itself was of different 
makes and designs according to the desired uses for which 
, specific materials were utilised. This artisan must have been 
ever busy' in manufacturing the sharp ends of the arrows with 
metals of different types and tempers. These sharp ends which 
had to penetrate the targets to be effective tvere the main 
parts of the arrows. They required skilful artisanship. The 
Rig-Vedic artisan had achieved miraculous mastery over the 
blending of metals and raising their tempers. The art was of 
course handed down from sire to son right upto the days of 
Prithwiraj Chauhan, whose arrows according to historical 
evidence, could penetrate even through seven plates of steel 
or armours. The Vedic literature abounds in descriptions of 
effectiveness of the arrows and the marksmanship of the 
warriors. Vedic poets have ascribed special qualities to specific 
parts of the arrows. For instance, the mouth of the arrow 
was considered to be conseaated by Agni (the fire), the steel 
blade was sanctified by Soma; the sharp point which is the 
most effective part in an arrow was identified with Maha 
Vishnu. Such an arrow which carried with it the potency of 
the powerful deities was calculated to accomplish the desire 
of the warrior, namely, the death of the enemy, or the destruc- 
tion of the target. The idea in the sharp, point of an arrow 
being identified with Lord Vishnu was that, the god-head who 
is considered to be the protecting element, would come out 
with all his wrath to work out the destruction of the evil for 
the protection of the good, in the natural dispensation of 
justice. Never did an Arya act or do anything without a 
moral justification. 
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The weapons of the first category are of twelve kinds of 
which the bow was the first in the list and unique in its im- 
portance. A bow used to be four hand-measures (about 72 
inches) in length. It was made of three parts in which it 
could be folded or separated. The three parts used to be 
made of either of steel, horns, wood and cane. They were 
joined and tied together with seasoned strings of bull's sinews. 
Ihe warrior used to have a leather wristlet to protect the 
wrist from the frequent striking of the strong bow-string. 
Ihis wristlet was called ‘Manibandh’. There used to be 
similar finger-guards, which were called ‘Godhangulitran’ be- 
cause they were made of ‘Godhamrug’, a species of deer. 
Marks made by the bow string on his arms used to be a matter • 
of pride for the warrior. 

Bows were also of various lengths according to the require- 
ments of uses and the users. The bow resembled the eye- 
brows of a woman and became a standard of comparison. 
They were richly decorated with costly metals, stones and 
jewels. When not in use the bow was folded and kept well 
wrapped. 

The Dhanur-Veda mentions a drill of the archers in 14 
formations. The formations were employed in different 
situations. 

The bow being the most important! tveapon of ancient times 
with Bharatiya heroes, as it was with the Greeks later on 
attained unique significance in the armoury of the nation. 
Every great- hero came to have his own individual bow with 
meaningful names, like Che swords, the conches, trumpets, etc., 
of famous warriors. In Mahabharat we get fascinating 
accounts of different kinds of bows of the Bharatiya heroes. 
In the Virat Parva there was an occasion when out of the 
weapons of the five Pandavas, Arjuna’s boW had to be taken 
down from the ‘Shami’ tree on which they w*ere concealed for 
one year.- ‘Uttar* who dimbed up the tree on behest of 
Arjuna found the different bows together from which he 
w'anted to pick up Arjuna's ‘Gandiva’. Being unable to 
identify', he describes them all and asks Arjuna to say which 
one belonged to him. The descriptions distinguish the 
different bows from each other by their lengths, shapes. 
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metals, blades, and the engravings with gold stones and 
jewels as also the pictures drawn on them. There is no 
reason to doubt that the bows and other weapons in the 
Vedic period were also distinctive of the heroes and the gods 
who used them. 

There is a specific mention of different kinds of animals 
whose horns were used in the manufacture of bow's. The 
wood that was commonly used in making the bows was of 
Sandal, Shalmali, Sal and the Bambooi. The Bamboo was of 
course very suitable for the manufacture of bow’S on account 
of its elasticity and strength. The materials out of which the 
bows and arrows of famous Bharatiya warriors were made have 
been fully described in old literature. The famous bow of 
Srikrishna which was known as Sharang was made of horns. 
The bow of Arjuna was made of very seasoned heavy wood 
and its handle was of gold. 

Kautilya in his Arthashastra mentions four kinds of bows, 
namely, ‘Karmuka’, ‘Kodanda’, ‘Druna’ and ‘Dhanu’. He tells 
us that Karmuka was made with the wood of a palm tree, the 
Kodanda of a bamboo cane, the Druna with Sandal wood and 
the last Dhanu of bones and horns. 

The classification of these bows was determined by their 
weights, and strengths of their cords. Kautilya briefly men- 
tions how they were classified. There is a treatise called 
'Kodanda Mandan’, dealing with the bow as weapon which 
mentions 18 kinds of bows according to their weights. The 
Dhanur-Veda mentions bows weighing between 8 palash to 
1000 palash. 

Readers will recollect how gigantic and unwieldy was the 
bow of Shiva in the court of Janak which even Ravan could 
not lift; but which broke down when Ram handled it. The 
Mahabharata mentions that the great Brahman hero 
.\shvathama could not lift the Sharang of Srikrishna. 

It was very natural that the bow should become a test to 
measure the strength and marksmanship of a hero. It was 
therefore employed by kings to select their sons-in-law by 
examining their physical strength measured by their ability 
to handle a diflScult bow or to hit a next-to-impossible target. 
There are innumerable anecdotes of chivalry how great war- 
34 
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riors succeeded in the uncommon tests of their strength, before 
they could get the reward of a handsome princess. The ‘Sita 
Swayamvar’ ‘Draupadi Swayamrar’ are famous instances of this 
ancient practice. 

Like Bharat, the Greek nation was also the user of the bows 
and arrows. The Greeks were indeed great archers, but on 
comparison between the two, Bharatiya archerv has been 
found to excel the Greek. The Greek bow was only so high 
as to touch the chest of the warrior, rrhereas the Bharatiya bow 
was required to touch the ear of the ivarrior. The bow teas 
one weapon the use of which was required to be a common 
proficiency for every warrior. The Bharatiya uarriors had 
attained a very high degree of merit in the art of archery. 
Prof. ^Vilson has noted how the Bharatisa soldiers could use 
their bows from the backs of galloping horses. 

As we have described the bow at certain length, it would be 
proper to say about the arrow which is a very important part 
of the w’eapon. In fact it is the arrow that strikes at the 
enemy and the effectiveness very much depends upon the make 
and metal of the arrow'. The bow in Sanskrit is called the 
seat of the arrow. It is almost a machine to release the 
arrow. The arrow was generally three hands (about 54 inches) 
in length. The Shatpath Brahman calls arrow’ bv the general 
term ‘Shar’ and gives the following etymology: 

‘Indra hurled his Vajra at the demon \Titra. It killed 
him; but the Vajra itself broke into four pieces. Of one piece 
was manufactured a knife called “Spha” for the priest called 
“Agnidhra” in the use of a sacrifice. The second part was 

used as a pillar to tie the sacrificial animal. The third part 

was used in preparing a chariot and the fourth which fell 

down on the earth was called “Shar” Shatpath Brahman, 

1-S-4). Thus it will be seen that the arrow is traced to the 
divine weapon Vajra. 

In the arrow itself the most valuable portion is the pointed 
blade which is compared by the Vedic writers to the fire in 
the sacrifice. The arrow was either manufactured w’holly out 
of steel or a portion of it of steel and the rest of a cane-stick 
which w’as coloured gold. The arrows of famous warriors bore 
their names. Such were the arrows of Kama as mentioned in 
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Mahabharat. At the tail end of the arrow feathers were 
attached to accelerate the speed. The middle portion of the 
arroiY carried some engravings in gold studded with ivory and 
at times with jewels pieces. 

The Dhaniu'-Veda mentions three types of "Bana”, the 
arrow, according to its length. Kautilya classified them into 
five kinds; Vasishta describes the arrow called “Narach”. In 
the use of the bow and arrow, the thumb was the most im- 
portant organ. The famous anecdote of Ekalavya illustrates 
how great the use of the thumb was. The master preceptor 
of archery, Drona, in order to safeguard his dearest pupil’s 
Arjuna’s e.xcellence, demanded the offering of the thumb as 
“Guru Dakshina” from Ekalavya who had stealthily learnt the 
arc of archery from Drona. 

Like the Greeks, the Bharatiya heroes also endeavoured to 
excel !in the use of the bow and arrow. Foreign visitors to 
Bharat have recorded their impressions of the amazing skill 
of Bharatiya warriors. Arian describes how a Bharatiya archer 
could rest his bow’s end on the ground and release the arrows 
most skilfully at the enemies at a long distance. He says: 
“There is nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s shot; 
neither shield nor breast-plate nor any stronger defence if 
such there be.’ (Indica of Arian by Macrindle). 

Lord Mahadeva was the deity of the art and science of 
weapons. The Mahabharat gives an enchanting picture of 
this godhead. The Greeks had Apollo as the god of archery. 
Even in the opinion of Greek writers, Bharatiya archery was 
superior to their’s. This can be very well imagined from the 
opinion of an ancient writer given above. Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are the big books which bear testimony to the 
supreme skill of Bharatiya archers; and the art was not lost 
even up to the days of Prithwiraj Chauhan. Prithwiraj, the 
last Rajput ruler of Delhi of :the thirteenth century was one 
of the greatest archers knotvn to history of any time. He had 
mastered the art in ail its details. With his eyes blindfolded, 
he could hit the target simply by the hearing of a sound and 
even when this was not available, he could hit the bull’s eye 
if somebody correctly described to him the direction, distance 
and the height of the target. The grand epic of Prithwiraj 
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describes how this great arclier living as a blind prisoner of 
Shahbuddin Ghori killed him with an arrow simply by the 
directions given to him by his poet-friend, Chand. 

There are a very large number of other weapons enumerated 
and described in literature on weapons. Bhindipal, Shakti, 
Drughana, Tomara, Nalika, Lagud, Pash, Chakra, Dantakant, 
Musundi, etc., are other chief among the innumerable arms 
and w^eapons in the armoury of the Bharatiyas. The Bhara- 
tiyas were a martial people and had devised different weapons 
for different occasions and uses. 

The Lagud, the Pash and the Chakra were other effective 
weapons. The Chakra which was considered to be the most 
frightful, was used by Lord Srikrishna. The Chakra in the 
hands of Srikrishna was called Sudarshana because of its en- 
chanting brilliance and light. Kautilya puts the Chakra into 
the category of a moving weapon. 

Coming to the ‘Amukia type we find si varieties of the 
weapons mentioned in the Dhanur-Veda. They are: Vajra, 
Pattisha, Parashu, Goshiras, Ishu, Asidhenu or Asiyashti, 
Astara, Lavitra, Kunt, Sthoon, Pras, Pinak, Gada, Mudgar, 
Shir, Musal, Mushtik, Parigh, Mayukhi, Shataghni, Asi or 
Khadg. 

We have already described in detail the Vajra which in the 
hands of Lord Indra had acquired unforgettable name for its 
prowess of killing the demon Vritra. 

The Pattish is the same as the modern Bharatiya Patta, a 
sort of strong strap which was used as a w'eapon by Shivaji 
and bis soldiers. 

Ishu is a smaller sword resembling an arrow with a broader 
blade. Its front portion was a little curved and the length was 
about two hands or 36 inches. The Dhanur-Veda describes 
four kinds of demonstrations of this weapon. In the fight 
between Lakshmana and Atikaya, a son of Ravana, the latter 
had used this weapon. 

Parashu was the weapon which becama very frightful in the 
hands of Parashuram, the 6th Divine Incarnation. 

Goshiras was a sort of a lance with its blade 24 inches long 
resembling the horns of a cow. Five kinds of exercises with 
this weapon have' been described in the Dhanur-Veda. It is a 
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traditional legend that Lord Mahendra had presented this 
weapon to the king Manu. 

Asidhenu is an 1 8-inches long knife which was used in hand- 
to-hand fights, Kaiutilya names this weapon as Asiyashti. 

Lavitra was very much like our scythe with a very sharp 
point. It had a broad handle and was used by both hands. 

Astara was a weapon both ends of which could be used to 
attack the adversary. 

Kiint was a special lance which had six sharp edges at its 
end. Made of iron act irding to Sukracharya, the lance used 
to be ten hands (180 inches) in length and very helpful in 
averting the attack of the enemy. This weapon is mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda. Kautilva refers to three varieties of Kunt 
according to their lengths. 

Sthoon was straight like a pillar of a man’s height with iron 
balls at its striking end. 

Prass is another kind of a lance from four to seven hands 
in length with a very sharp penetrating end. Prass has been 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda. Kautilya also refers to this 
weapon. Four kinds of demonstrations of this weapon are 
recommended. 

The Pinak reputed in the mythological literature to belong 
to Lord Shankara is a peculiar kind of a bow. But accord- 
ing to commentator Aushanasa, Pinak was the Trisula of 
Shankara. It was so named because of its three tongues which 
struck the target. 

Gada was a solid mace of iron with as many as 100 sharp 
points on the striking round end. This Gada used to be four 
hand-measures in length. Twenty exercises of this sveapon 
have been described in the Dhanur-Veda. The Gada could 
smash the temples of elephants or the walls of a citadel. It 
was a well-known convention not to strike the adversary with 
the mace below navel of a man, or as we call it below the 
belt. Bhima violated this time honoured convention and killed 
Duryodhana in the Mahabharat war. This of course enraged 
Balaram, the master of mace-warfare who, it is said, rushed 
to punish Bhima. 

Mudgar is an iron) rod of 54 inches with a striking end like 
that of a hammer. Its handle used to be round. 
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Shir was something like a plough leith two tongues bent at 
the end. It was as high as a man. 

Musal was a solid rod, in fact, a pestle to pound any one 
.to powder. Its one end seas of iron and the handle made of 
Khadir tree. Musal was a pet sveapon of Balaram. 

Miishtika was a short hand-knife specially useful in duels. 
Its shining blade has been often compared with the young 
moon’s face by poets. 

Paris^h was a very heavy round rod. 

Mayukhi was also a strong stick with the handle like that of 
a sword. It was as long as the height of a man and was 
adorned by small jingling bells. 

In both Khadg and the Mayukhi a shield was necessary for 
protection. 

The Shataehni teas a weapon which could deliver death to 
hundred persons at a time. The Shataghni was. 72 inches long 
and resembled a Gada or the mace. It was studded with sharp 
steel-nails to make it very strong. The Shataghni. is imagined 
bv many to be like a modern cannon in its destructive action. 
Acharya Kautilya puts the Shataghni in the class qf a mechani- 
cal weapon. The Shataghni used to be put on the ramparts 
and walls of castles. 

The Asi is the last in the list of -Amukta weapons. The 
Asi or the sword was an indispensable and very handy weaoon 
which every Bharatiya soldier carried on the left side of his 
waist-belt. The sharp sword was of multifarious uses. The 
Bharatiyas have named their swords in so many ways accord- 
•ng to their purposes, makes and metals. 

It is doubtful if we can find so many different names and 
types of swords in any other nation’s armoury. The Maha- 
bharata refers to the sword as the first tveapon through which 
the divine power of protection of the good and destruction of 
the evil elements manifested itself. It came to the hands of 
Rudra first who gave it to Vishnu. Vishnu gave it to Manu, 
Ikshwaku, and so further down. The ‘Nakshatra’ (lunar man- 
sion) which sanctifies this weapon is ‘Krittika’ (Pleiades): its 
deity is fire and its follower is the star Rohini. Rudra was 
the first godhead who used the sword. 
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Besides the weapons mentioned above, there were irhat we 
m.iv call missiles known as ‘Astras' then. From the very com- 
mon rccnrrinsr descriptions with all the details of the manner 
of use and their effects as we gather from the \''edic literature, 
the Ramavan, the Mahabharat. etc., it is verv hard to discard 
these ‘Astras’ or missiles merely as poetic fancies. The mis- 
siles Avere of so numerous types and potencies that it Avi)I not 
be possible to enumerate all of them here. It must not hotv- 
cver be supposed that all the missiles svere delivered by chant- 
ing of ‘Mantras’ and charms. Vaishampayan of Mahabharata, 
has named six missiles which were released bv the chanting of 
mantras. Thev were ‘Vishnu-Chakra’, ‘Vajr.a’, ‘Brahmastra’, 
‘Kalapasha’, ‘Narayanastra’ and ‘Pashupatastra'. VisIiAvamitra, 
the pioneer of Dhanur-Veda was, it is regarded, not only a 
master in the use of these Astras, but the inventor himself. 
These ‘Astras’ according to Kautilya were mechanical missiles. 
Kautilya details in his treatise an experiment of the ‘.Agney- 
astra’ — the fire missile. Some of the .Astras mentioned by 
Kautilya were: ‘Sarvatobhadra’, ‘Jamadagnva’, ‘Bahumukh’, 
‘Vishwas-ghati’, ‘Sanghati’, ‘Yanak’. ‘Parjanyaka’. ‘Bahu’. ‘Ardha- 
bahu’, etc., etc. 

The Sarvatobhadra tvas a machine which showered a volley 
of stones on the enemv from . all sides. The Jamadagnva 
released ver^' sharp, and terrible arrows on the enemv. The 
Vishivasghati was a hidden beam in the gate of the castle 
Avhich was brought down suddenly on the enemv entering into 
the castle by breaking through the Avails. This mechanical 
device* came so suddenly as the enemy Avas taken unaAvare and 
killed on the spot. The Sanghati was a mechanical device to 
engineer fire into the enemy’s forts and camps. The Parjanvaka 
was another device Avhich extineuished fire caused bv the 
Sanghati. In short, the word ‘Astra’ was generally used to de- 
note a device working mechanically or by the force of a 
‘Mantra’. As such this science of missiles, ‘.Astras’, Avas consi- 
dered to be a part of the mechanical weapons. 

It will be recognised that even in the modem machine age. 
there are certain formulae or secrets which are absolutely un- 
divulged. A Mantra in its etymological sense meant only a 
Secret formula. It should not therefore be diffiailt to imagine 
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that even the Vedic Bharatiyas had some SOTt of mechanical 
weapons. That was indeed the measure of their civilization 
and scientific progress. 

We have so far referred to the weapons of offence — the 
sword, the disc, the lance, the Parashu, etc., etc., which have 
been mentioned very familiarly in the older mantras of the 
Rig-Veda. We will now look to the defensive arms and 
armours. The Rig-Veda mentions a shield, a helmet and a 
finger guard and a wrist-band, latter of which were smaller 
devices to protect the different organs and parts of the body 
from the attacks of enemy’s arms. The shield was called 
‘Druti’ in the Veda. There was another variety which was 
called ‘Varman’ which though of steel was however of a very 
fine make with golden decoration work on it. This indicates 
the excellent stage of workmanship of the time. The helmet 
of the Vedic times was called 'Shipra’. ‘O king, you shall wear 
a shield when you go to fight in the field. A king in his 
armour and helmet becomes impressive and frightful like a 
heavy cloud. Let the strength o( the shield protect you in 
the battle.’ Such used to be the advice given by Vedic sages 
to their kings. (Rig-Veda 6-75-1). 

3T5nfirt:sTi fts ij i a rzffq 11 

All these the shield, armour, etc., were generallv manufac- 
tured with the hides of different animals which are also 

named. As in other things, the varieties of armours and 

shields have also been mentioned in the Vedic as well as the 

legendary' literature. 

Coming to other arms and accessories in warfare, we dis- 
cover a variety of war-drums and such other instruments. The 
Vedic literature contains reference to three types of musical 
instruments. Some are for use on religious and festive occa- 
sions and some in cultural and art demonstrations. Some 
others are purely meant for use on the battlefield. A number 
of irstruments are of course common which are used every- 
where. ‘Aghati’ meaning Cymbals, ‘Karkari’ meaning ‘Veena*, 
‘Gargar’, ‘Godha’, ‘Trinava’ — all meaning the flute, ‘Druvay’, 
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‘Nalika’, ‘Admbar’, ‘Kanda-Veena’, etc. . were some soft and 
sweet sounding instruments used in sacrificial festivities or an 
dance, drama and swch other cultural performances. ‘Bakur’ 
Was a trumpet used exclusively to rouse the soldiers to action. 
According to some others, it is a ‘Karna’, a loud sounding 
trumpet. In the first Mandala of Rig-Veda Ashwinis are des- 
cribed to have used this instrument to enthuse their soldiers 
to action against the Dasyus. 

Bheri, Mahabheri, Dundhubhi — all three varieties of a drum 
were used in battles or even in social and religious functions 
to invite the attention of the soldiers or the public. Dundubhi 
appears to be a very popular instrument of the Vedic nation. 
Of the two varieties, namely, the Rana-Dundubhi and the 
Bhoomi-Dundubhi, the latter was a very interesting one. It 
was so called because of the hide being spread over a big 
hollow made in the earth. This Dundubhi was sounded with 
a bull’s tail. It was very much used in order to wake up and 
beckon the members of the assembly as well as the citizens of 
a place in the event of serious danger. The Mahabharata 
describes how the assembly of the Yadavas was rallied by the 
sounding of this Bhoomi-Dundubhi when Arjuna carried away 
Subhadra, the sister of Balaram and Krishna. There is another 
reference in the Mahabharata <rf the seven Bhoomi-Dundubhis 
on the outskirts of Girivraj, the capital of Jarasandha. When 
Srikrishna, Bhimsena and Arjuna, went to destroy Jara- 
sandha, they tore off the hides of these earth-drums first. 

The Rana-Dundubhi was generally used to convey the 
instructions to soldiers to attack, to withdraw or follow some 
other action. The Rana-Dundubhi was the most inspiring 
and exhilarating an instrument which infused valour and 
excitement in the Vedic soldiers. The Vedic bards have 
poured out hymns after hymns in the Rig-Veda and Atharva- 
Veda which resound with the cheerful and spirited echoes of 
the DunduWhi. 

Listen for instance what the Vedic war-poets say about the 
beating of the Dundubhi; 

'May you fill courage in this earth and the sky with all its 
stars and constellations which are as if it were apprehending 
their fall. This world which is, so to say, shaking with fear 
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may you give it a sense of safety with thy beatings. O war- 
drum, may you be able to maintain harmony and co-operation 
between Indra and his horde of divine friends, so that with 
their help you can drive as far away as possible our enemies. 
May you sound as loudly as to enthuse the spirit and rouse 
our strength. The dangers and difficulties run away with vour 
sound. May you therefore resound very loudly. O Dundubhi: 
with your loud beatings all our dangers will vanish. You are 
indeed the strength in the wrist of Indra. May you therefore 
wake up; lead that array this way in front and turn this one 
round. Listen to this war-call of the battle-drum that is ap- 
prising of the fight and the field. Our heroic soldiers are as 
if it were moving like winds on the wings of horses. O Indra, 
with thy blessings let our charioteers turn out victorious. 
Rig-Veda 6 - 40 , 7-89 to 31 ). 
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This description of the Dundubhi in the Rig-Veda towards 
light upon the utility and the function of the war-drums. 
Varied types of drum notes used to be sounded to give special 
instructions and commands toi the army" in movement or deve- 
lopment, attacks or retreats. The above verses indicate very 
clearly that almost all the functions which the band-corps per- 
forms in modern times had been done in the Rig-Vedic age 
by the crude drums and trumpets. The description in the 
Atharva-Veda of the sounds and stirs created by the Dundubhi 
are more realistic and enchanting. In the following verses we 
see a lively sense of how the Dundubhi moved in the battle- 
field roaring like a lion. 

'Look to this Dundubhi, made of wooden pieces, tied with 
strong leather cords. The Dundubhi which behaves like a 
hero in' the battle-field is making a frightening' sound eOerVat-* 
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ing the enemy. O Dundubhi, may you roar like a lion, a bull 
in the herd of cows may you resound in the vanquished enemy 
camps and gather plunder as well as cattle; may your beatings 
break the hearts of the enemy forcing them to abandon their 
homes and habitations. O Dundubhi, may your sound fill the 
hollow between the sky overhead and the surface of this earth; 
may that sound travel to all directions and fill them; may you 
groiv louder and louder as you march ahead from success for 
the benefit of your friends. This Dundubhi is awakened by 
the promptings of intelligence. May you impel the armed- 
hands of the heroes to rise high. You that please the hearts 
of the brave, may you be able toi incite the ivarriors and may 
you succeed in destroying the enemy with the co-operation of 
friends. O Dundubhi, you are indeed a benefactor, the col- 
lector of wealth, a great enduring victor in the battlefield. 
You are indeed the creation of intelligence. While the Soma 
juice is extracted, a stone has to dance on the Soma plant; 
may you like that Soma dance in the battlefield to extract the 
riches and land of the enemy.’ (Atharva-Veda 5-20). 
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‘O Dundubhi, let your sounds dishearten and depress the 
minds of our enemies; may your beating fill the hearts of our 
enemies with hatred, jealousy and self-damaging feuds and 
fears, so that you will be able to help us in defeating our 
enemies. In that little time which is required to offer the 
ghee-oblation in the fire, may you be able to exhibit and 
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declare our prowess whiclt will frighten the enemies, who will 
run away from the battlefield with their minds and hearts 
broken down by fear. The jungle animals decamp at the 
sight of a man; the sheep and goats flee away in fear at the 
sight of a jackal; the hawk puts the smaller birds of prey to 
their ivings and the roaring of a lion melts the hearts of every 
one; let your frightening thunder strike the enemy with 
horror, and confusion. It is our experience that the war-gods 
help their followers by striking the enemy first with fear by 
the sounds of the thundering war-drums made of deer-hides. 
O Dundubhi, let your rolling sound reverberate along with the 
vibrating twang of the bow’s cord; that mixed sound will 
defeat the hordes of the enemy and put them to flight.’ 
(Atharva-Veda 5-20-31). 
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Thus we have seen how high was the regard and dependence 
of the Vedic warriors on the war-drums as the provokers of 
their war-spirit. 

Like the Dundubhi ‘Shankh’ (a conch) was a very com- 
mon instrument of the ancient Bharatiya soldier. The 
blowing of the conches was the common manner of announc- 
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ing so many things and inviting the attention of the public in 
towns and villages, as well as of the soldiers on the battle- 
field. A conch like a bow and a sword, was a piece in the 
personal equipment of a Bharatiya soldier. A very picturesque 
description of the zero hour, the sign to strike on the battle- 
field of Kurukshetra at the commencement of action between 
the Pandavas and Kauravas, has been drawn in the Maha- 
bharat. We are told by the war reporter Sanjay how when 
the two armies led by their great warriors stood face to face, 
the grandest old man, the greatest of Bharatiya warriors, 
Bhishma, first blew his conch. Then followed the rolling 
sound of thousands and thousands of the conches which filled 
the air and skies. The reporter describes how many different 
types of personal instruments like ‘Turya’, Tanava’, ‘Anaka’, 
‘Bheri’ and ‘Gomukh’, etc., were blown by the unrivalled war- 
riors, that the combined sounds rising on the battlefield almost 
tore the hearts of the hundred sons of Dhrutarashtra. These 
Bharatiya warriors greatly valued their arms, weapons and 
instruments of war. We have noted the names of their arrows 
and swords. The Mahabharata mentions by names the conches 
of the Pandavas. .Srikrishna’s conch was famous as ‘Panch- 
janya’. Panchjanya was obtained by Srikrishna from a demon 
killed by him. Arjuna's conch was given to him by Lord 
Indra and therefore it t^as called Devadatta. Anantvijay, 
Siughosh, Manipushpak, were other poetic and meanin^ul 
names of the conches of the Pandavas. It was a common 
practice for every warrior, small or bag, to name his own 
weapons and instruments. It will be noted here that there 
were two classes of musical instruments taken to war-fields. 
Like the war-provoking and spirit-invigorating instruments to 
be used on the field for the directions of the armies, there was 
a bunch of wfter musical pieces carried to the military camps 
to entertain the soldiers at rest. 

Now we refer to one controversial question if there is evi- 
dence in favour of the existence of gun-powder in the ancient 
history of Bharat. Very much related or inter-dependent pro- 
blem that strikes an inquirer is if there is proof to suggest 
that there were guns and cannons in those ancient times. Sir 
A. M. Elliot has upheld the view that the Arabs must have 
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learnt the art of pieparing gun-pot\dcr from the Hindus of 
Hindustan. Before these people began to use gunpowder, 
they used arrows with their tips besmeared with explosive 
muds and oils. The ingredients for the production of gun- 
powder were no doubt available in Persia. But, the invention 
and art of manufacturing it was deseloped onb in India. The 
modern word ‘Toap’ ishich the Turkish people borrowed from 
the Persian ‘Tupang’ or ‘Tufang’, according to etymologists, 
has its origin in the Sanskrit word ‘Dhup’. The word ‘Dhup’ 
has been used in the Agni Purana to mean a fire-arrow or a 
fire-stick. Kautilya uses the word ‘Nala deepika’ to import 
the same meaning. It therefore appears that even in the Vedic 
times and more certainly in the Maurya era, some sort of an 
explosive or a fire-shooting instrument was in vogue. In the 
Agni hymn, a Rig-Vedic poet invokes Agni to burn out the 
enemy who had joined hands with Rakshasas. It cannot be 
supposed the Rig-Vedic poet was so simpleton as to imagine 
that Agni, the presiding deity of all fires, would perforin the 
task of burning out the hordes of enemies unless a spark 
of fire was thrown at the enemy. 

And now we come to a little more interesting, and intrigu- 
ing too, piece of evidence which almost suggests that there 
was not only the gun and the gun powder in those days but a 
bullet of lead also. In the Atharva-Veda there is an explicit 
mention of the lead-bullets. In the Sukta called ‘Chor-nasan’ 
meaning the ‘destruction of the thieves’, the poet reports a 
threat delivered to the thieves, that if he dared to break the 
house or steal the treasures, he would do so at the risk of 
being shot by a gun bullet. The poet says: 

‘We have been already warned by those who know of the 
possibility of the dacoits raiding on our commune in the dark 
night of Amavasya. But, Lord Varuna has taught us the use 
of “Seesam” (lead-bullets). Lord Indra has actually gifted 
these lead-bidlets to us. This lead-bullet has the strength to 
disperse the bandits; they can certainly give pain to those who 
unnecessarily obstruct us; these bullets have enough fire in 
them to drive away blood-thirsty gangs. O, you robber, if you 
kill my cow or horse or my men, remember, I will pierce you 
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through tvith my bullet. Do not forget that once that is done 
you will not live a moment to harass us.’ (Atharva-Veda i-i6) 
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I he modern commentators and interpretors like Pt. Satvvale- 
kar read in this the whole story of gun-powder civilization. 
Whether we accept the whole content and level of the civiliza- 
tion or not, there is no doubt all these words, expressions, 
pra)'ers, the use of such weapons like Narach, Nalika, Shataghni, 
etc., described in detail in special books devoted to the art of 
arms and weapons and the science of war and the calculated 
and foretold effect of the employment of these weapons of the 
opposite side, must set a serious question to consider the pos- 
sibilities of the gun and powder which we suppose to be the 
invention of the historic times. When one reads these des- 
criptions, one begins to imagine that they are in effect as 
efficacious as the modern weapons. The Narach, Nalika and 
Shataghni, are definitely the Bharatiya counterparts of guns 
and cannons. What Sukra and Vasishta refer to by Shat- 
aghni, is beyond a gun as effectic'e as to destroy hundred 
people at a time. The only doubt is if these guns and cannons 
existed in the earlier periods, say of the Vedic age. Shri 
Ramachandra Dikshjtar, an Indologist reputed for his know- 
ledge on this subject writes: — 

‘It is doubtful whether in earlier times, for instance in the 
epoch of the epics, it meant a cannon. Possibly it did not. 
In its literal sense, it meant a machine able to kill a hundred 
men. It seems to have been a heavy column of stone or 
timber fixed with iron spikes on the ramparts of fortresses. 
Kautilya refers to it in this sense only. The ancient fortresses 
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of Ayodhya and Lanka had these machines provided on their 
ramparts. There is the authority of, the Harivamsh to indi- 
cate that thera were smaller types of these machines carried in 
hand. But, these types do not find mention in later military 
literature; the term used there unmistakably refers to cannon. 
It can therefore be safely concluded that these weapons, guns, 
!.Td cannons were popular in India at the best from about the 
commencement of the Christian era.' 

In face of such very clear references, we fail to understand 
why we should not accept the irresistible conclusions of the 
existence of gun and powder in our ancient life. If there is 
any reason there is none else except that the modem Bharatiya 
intellectual who is obsessed with the thought of his inferiority 
complex in the set-up of the present progressive West demurs 
to or feels shy of believing that we had in the past what the 
Westerners boast of today. 

From all what we have said in this chapter on the arms 
and weapons, the one conclusion that can be asserted is that 
the Vedic nation had progressed and evolved the art of war 
to a very high scientific level. It was on that account that 
it became not only invincible but the conquering race which 
spread its culture and civilization over and through a larger 
portion of the Eastern hemisphere. These weapons of war, 
presuppose an organisation of a regular army. What type of 
army organisation the Vedic jjeople had evolved is not a very 
much known subject and therefore more interesting to which 
we will now invite the attention of the readers in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIY 


ORGANISATION OF THE ARMY IN THE 
VEDIC TIMES 

It is difficult to trace when first a flag was raised on the end 
of a pole as a symbol. But the device of representing an idea, an 
ideology, a people, an army or a kingdom by means of a piece 
of cloih of a particular colour and shajre seems to have arisen 
in very ancient times. A flag had come to be recognised as 
an eloquent symbol in an idea or a people to whom it be- 
longed in the earliest Rig-Vedic hymns. Gods and men 
fashioned their flags and carried them in front. An army 
came to be recognised by its Standard or Flag. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a military organisation without its Standard. 
In fact, the Standard or the Flag is an indispensable symbol 
of an army and a nation. 

The flag has always beeif held as a symbol demanding 
supreme regard in the ideology of the Bharatiya people. From 
the days of Rig-Veda, the one symbol which commanded un- 
split loyalty of the people was the flag. It appears, right from 
the Rig-Vedic days, the tradition of national history, the con- 
sciousness of racial glory, and the burning devotion of the 
people had come to be concentrated in their one symbol, 
namely, the flag. Instances are available to illustrate how 
when the question of honour and loyalty to the flag as against 
the personality of the king arose, the heroic Bharatiyas did not 
hesitate to sacrifice the heads of kings for the maintenance of 
the honour of their flag. Poets have glorified the flag as more 
valuable than the heads of kings. Ancient epic bards have 
regarded the flag as a standard for comparison of perfection 
and prowess of their heroes. Valmiki while describing the 
grand personalities of Rama’s brothers as the towers of palaces, 
compares Rama to a flag fluttering above them. So significant 
has been the brilliant conception of the Bharatiyas about this, 
object of national honour and pride. 

35 
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The Rig-Veda contains innumerable references to the flag 
in different contexts. A number of synonyms of the flag, Arka, 
Ketu, etc., are found in use in the Rig-Veda. 

The ‘dhwaj’ (flag) used to be carried by the marching 
soldiers to the battlefleld. The flag was considered as the 
g.ea..est target to be attacked and the object of honour to be 
uefended. It was a common convention that when a flag fell 
or was carried away, the army was supposed to be defeated. 
Archers on both sides tried to tear the cloth or break the staff 
of the flag. To prevent this, soldiers fought at the stakes of 
their lives, for the fall of the flag was tantamount to a defeat 
of the army, creating utter confusion in the forces and causing 
complete surrender. The following verses from the Rig-V'eda 
throw light upon what we have said above: 

‘Those, whose flags in the battlefield become the targets of 
enemy’s weapons, they offer prayers and fight to the finish. 
O Indra and Varuna, we pray you to kill our enemy with arms 
in such a manner that their followers will flee to the directions.’ 
(Rig-Veda 7-85-2). 

I (?i^) ^5 1 

‘When it happens that the standards of our armies get mixed 
up (i.e., surrounded; in the army of the enemy. O Indra, may 
you be there to protect them. May our heroes turn out 
excellent; may they bring victory; may the gods be on our side 
on this occasion.’ (Rig-Veda 10-103-11). 

qi: flf: spjSJ | 
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From the above two references, it will be apparent how 
imperative it was to protect the flag from molestation or from 
being carried away by the enemy. In another place, the fire 
has been described as the standard of shining lustre. The 
flames of fire have always been compared to the fluttering of 
a flag, which announced its (fire’s) arrival. The flag and the 
dnun (Dundubhi) were two unmistakable symbols of Vedic 
royalty. 
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The flags used to bear various fascinating signs and pictures 
on them. The Atharva-Veda (5-21-13) describes an army pos- 
sessing tile Sun-inscribed flag. Some flags used to have the 
‘Moon’ also on them. In later military history, flags came to 
be distinguished by their colours, shapes, and the pictures on 
them. Vishnu is called ‘Garud-dhwaj’ ; Shankar ‘Vrishabh- 
dhwaj’ ; the God of Love ‘Meena-ketan’. The flag was in 
ancient times considered to be not only a symbol of honour 
and devotion of the people, but a distinctive emblem of the 
kingdom. The idea has been common with other ancient 
nations like Assyrians, Khaldians, Greeks and Romans too. To 
come to the modern times, the flag has acquired a unique 
significance in the life of a nation. The flag almost expresses 
the philosophy which the people follow or the ideals which 
they hold. Every independent nation today has its own 
exclusive flag. But, in the olden days, in Bharat, the conditions 
were somewhat different. There were numerous kings and 
kingdoms which though they belonged to the same nation, had 
distinctive flags. Besides the kings, renowned warriors also 
possessed their personal flags. It seldom happened that a 
noted warrior had not his identifying flag on his chariot. In 
the Rig-Veda the chariot of Aswins is described to have 
thousand flags. The Raraayan mentions ‘Kovidar’ (golden 
tree), as the flag of the Solar Dynasty. Coming to the Maha- 
bharat era, we get the descriptions of distinctive flags of the 
great warriors as follows : — 

(1) Arjuna — Kapidhwaj (with Hanuman inscribed on it). 

(2) Ashwathama — Simha-langala dhwaj (lion and plomgh). 

(3) Kama — Swamamaya Hastikaksha (golden elephant). 

(4) Kripa— Vrishabh-dhwaj (bull). - . 

(5) Vrishasen — Mayur-dhwaj (peacock). 

(6) Jayadrath — ^Varah-dhwaj (boar). 

• (7) Duryodhan— Suvarna naga-dhwaj (golden snake)-. 

(8) Bhishma— Tal-dhwaj (palm tree). 

(9) Drona— Kamahdalu-dhwaj (bowl). 

(10) Bheeina — Simha-dhwaj (lion). 

Having described the concept, significance and varieties of 
flags which symbolise the army, we now turn to the system of 
its organisation in the Vedic age. 
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In his ‘Rig-Veda Darshan’ Kolangade writing on the army 
system of the Vedic period observes: ‘It does not appear that 
in the Rig-Vedic times there was any system of standing army 
but generally males from all the dasses used to receive military 
training. Possibly in every family there used to be one male 
member who was equipped with military training. Even the 
Brahman did not shirk from receiving this training in the use 
of arms. The names of the great Brahman warriors Parshu- 
rain, Drona, Krip, Ashvathama, and others are renowned as 
great soldiers. It can generally be said that every male member 
had in him some inherent instinct for war. The kings of 
course maintained some soldiers for the protection of their 
palaces and for the defence of their kingdoms. But that was 
also not as a regular standing army. When a State or a king- 
dom was attacked, all the people rushed to the battlefield. 
Having finished the enemy they would break through the mili- 
tary lines as well as the camps and habitations of the enemy 
and plunder all valuable articles.’ 

This opinion of Shri Kolangade seems not only fantastic but 
baseless. Once it is admitted that in the Rig-Vedic age the 
system of the four-fold classes had come to stay, there is no 
sense in denying or doubting if there was some type of stand- 
ing army or not. The Kshatriya class in the social system of 
the Rig-Vedic Bharat was a special creation to meet the exi- 
gencies of the times. This class of warriors was especially 
created and trained to serve the society as professional soldiers. 
Their duty and function was to defend the kingdom. 

If the Brahman also took to arms, one should not be sur- 
prised. It was the Brahman class which was admittedly the 
teachers’ class. The art of war as revealed in the Dhanur- 
Veda was taught only by the Brahmanas. It was no wonder 
that the Brahman had therefore to acquire a mastery in the 
use of arms before he could impart practical training and 
lessons in it to the Kshatriya class. One other fact mentioned 
by our law-givers throws revealing light on these Brahman war- 
riors. The law-givers had permitted the Brahman class to 
take up to any profession of any other lower class if hard times 
made it difficult for them to carry on their life by practising 
Brahmanism. The students of social evolution can very well 
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discover that' in the later Vedic society a stage had 
arrived when it had become necessary for the Brahmans to 
adopt the profession of the Kshatriyas not only for the sake 
of their personal maintenance but also for the defence of the 
social order and the state. The Brahmans had therefore first 
to learn this art of war and they acquired indeed a commend- 
able mastery in it. 

The life of Parashuram is a brilliant illustration of the above 
fact. This Brahman boy took up the arms for some special 
reasons under a peculiar situation. But having served the 
purpose he stuck up to it as history tells us, and was not at 
all honoured and commended for doing so. Drona, Krip and 
Ashvathama, great heroes and archers as they were, have never 
he^n held in very great esteem as ideal Brahmans in the Nfaha- 
bharat. 

The soldiers' profession which was a function of the Ksha- 
triya class was not possible unless it is presumed that there 
was some sort of a standing or regular army in a kingdom. 
The references in the Rig-Veda as wejl as the Atharva-Veda 
which specifically indicate the existence of regular forces are 
not few. How the Kshatriya was trained we have described 
already. Now if we look to the war songs and the references 
to the arms and the systematic descriptions of the means of 
warfare, we shall have to admit that all this could not have 
been possible in a system which had not a regular army. The 
grand description of the great Rig-Vedic war fought between 
Sudas on one side and the ten kings on the other which almost 
became a land-mark in the Vedic history is a clear proof of 
the existence of some sort of army organisation in the Vedic 
age. 

The evolution of a systematic science of warfare and the 
organisation of a trained array is a logical conclusion from all 
the descriptions which we get in the Rig-Veda. Even Lord 
Bacon has observed: ‘Walled towns, stored arsenals, and 
armouries, horses of good breed, all this is but a sheep in lion’s 
skin except the breed and disposition of the people to be 
stout and warlike.’ If what Bacon says is true, then it confirms 
the view that the creation of the professional class of soldiers 
presupposes the necessity of standing and regular armies 
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C'^pedally in that age of constant warfare for the protection of 
the changing borders of settlements and kingdoms, 

The Bharatiya science of war talks of four branches of the 
army organisation, namely, the infantry, the chariots, the 
ca^'a’-ry and the elephant batteries. This broad or loose classi- 
fication of the army is further subdivided by the authors on 
the army organisation. They classified the array in six and 
more scientifically in eight branches. The Kamandakiya Niti- 
Shastra describes these six branches as the four above divisions 
plus a war advisory board and the commissary or the army- 
stores. The Mahabharat tells of eight sections of the army. 
Besides these eight, there were some branches which were 
secret and confidential. The chariots, infantry, the eleohant- 
ba^tery, the cavalry', war-experts and strategists, watch and ward 
of s*^ores, commissary, and those who looked after the injured 
soldiers were these eight sections. Theie was a secret wing of 
spies and intelligence men who worked behind the curtains. 
From all these minute analysis and descriptions of the needs 
of armies to which our ancient thinkers had giyen a systematic 
thought, it becomes obvious that they left nothing to chance 
in the organisation of the army for the achievement of victory. 

Shri Viraalkant Majumdar and Dr. P. C. Chakravarty opine 
that in the Vedic times the grmy contained only the chariot 
and the foot-soldiers. In their view there was no infantry or 
the e’enhant-batteries. Contrary to this opinion. Prof. Rama- 
cha’^dra Dikshifar maintains that there was the existence of 
elephant batteries in the Vedic armies. According to Dikshitar, 
there was howe'er no cavalry. Dr. Avinash Chandra Das on 
the other hand feels that the infantry had come to be a regular 
wing of the Bharatiya army. This divergence of ooinions in 
rerard to the different sections of the army organisation rather 
than proving what they advocate, suggests some Quite 
a different conclusion, namely, that it is nbti possible to arrive 
at any final decision about the conditions in the Vedic times 
simo’y from the texts as they are. The one great argument 
that is the absence of explicit evidence, on which these research 
scholars depend for their contradictory views does not prove 
their theories. On the strength of what we gather from that 
wide province over which according to' us the Vedic literature 
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extends, it is possible for us to throw a clear light upon these 
different eight sections of the army organisation of. the Vedic 
people. Let us examine the first branch of the chariot and 
the charioteers. 

The chariot and the charioteers are sure to attract the at- 
tention of any casual student of Vedic literature. The refer- 
ences to and detailed descriptions of the wonderful chariots 
and their masters are too numerous for us to cite here. We 
give below only one verse from Rig-Veda which describes the 
Vedic chariot in full. 

The poet observes: — 

‘O, you seasoned wood, you are very strong and tough, be 
you our saviour and strong soldier; you are joined together by 
fine bull-leather-straps and cords, may you therefore remain 
strong without giving way. Mav the hero who rides in you 
be victorious on the battlefield. May the earth and heaven 
make you strong; you have inherited toughness of the old tree; 
you have received the ‘Ojas’ — energy, splendour and freshness 
of water; the leather-belt has given you a tightness; let the 
Vajra of Indra and the chariot (of this wood) therefore be 
worshipped.’ (Rig-Veda 6-47-26-27). 

^ssnr: % as?Tr>r; 5s>fhr; 1 
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In the next verse the same poet sings further: 

‘O you chariot, you are the seat of Indra’s Vajra, you are 
the carrier of the army of Maruts, you are the centre of the 
brilliance of the Sun, and you are the very heart of Varuna. 
May you accept this our offering and respond to our invoca- 
tion.’ (Rig-Veda 6-47-28). 

tsTW *r56t 3T5ft% ftSTFf ;n^! I 
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This verse has been literally quoted in the Atharva-Veda . 
also. It will be observed that a chariot formed an indis- 
pensable part as the chief means of transport in the army 
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organisation. The hero went to the battlefield in a chariot 
and his success depended upon the skill of the charioteer. 
The Aitareya and Taittiriya Brahmans give eloquent des- 
criptions of the war-chariot as well as the skilful charioteers. 
These poets go very much into the details of the parts, axles, 
rims, etc., of the chariot. The Brahmans even refer to the 
carpenters who manufactured the chariots. It is one indica- 
tion that by the time of the Brahman period a class of chariot- 
manufacturers had come to stay as the war-chariots were in- 
deed in great demand in those days. 

Coming to the chariot itself we find specific names for 
different parts as well as the places where the flag was hoisted 
and the warrior took his seat. There is a description that 
on the two sides of the warrior his aids-in-camp took their 
positions. 

— (Athar\’a-Veda 8-8-23). 

Shri Krishna and Ariuna, were considered to be arch chariot- 
drivers also. Besides these the names of Matali, Brahmadeo, 
Shalva, are mentioned as very expert charioteers. The 
Brahmadev is reported to have the chariot of Mahadev in his 
fiaht with Tripurasur. Since that time Brahmadev became a 
standard of comparison as an Arch Charioteer. Matali was 
the chariot-driver of Mahendra, the Lord of Gods. In the epic 
fiarht between Rama and Ravana, Matali was deputed to help 
Rama. What part Lord Shri Krishna performed in the Maha- 
bharat war as a great chariot-driver is very well-known. In 
the most decisive duel between Arjoina and Kama, Kama had 
to invite Shalya to drive his chariot in the battle-field. Shalya 
was known to be not on good terms with Kama. With full 
knowledge that Shalya might discourage him, Kama requested 
him to pilot his chariot for his adversary Ariuna had Shri 
Krishna as his chariot-driver. The art of driving a chariot 
had been of very high mark in Bharat as it was in Greece 
later on. The Mahabharat has given a very useful description 
of tue qualities and capacities necessary for a skilful driver. 
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The charioteer was expected to know very many things, 
namely, the season of the year and the countir, the science 
of weather forecasts, the actions of the enemy, the attitudes 
of the hero and the horses, endurance and enthusiasm of the 
hero, the comparative strengths and weaknesses of the duel 
fighters, terrain of the battlefield, the hard and loose texture 
of the ground, the actual time of the fight, correct judgment 
when to attack, when to turn back, when to stand still and 
when to bend down or jump up. All these are the different 
functions which a charioteer was expected to perform in the 
split seconds of the action on the field. He was considered 
to be the real director of the chariot with the warrior in it, as 
if it were a family. 

The above discussion is convincing enough to impress one 
fact that the importance of the charioteers as a class cannot be 
under-rated. It will be remembered that the Bharatiya social 
svstem had created a sub-class which was devoted to this pro- 
fession of chariot-driving. This class of chariot-drivers was 
labelled as ‘Soota’ which was, of course, different from the 
other ‘Soota’ mentioned in the legendary literature as the 
custodians of the royal records or archives. 

The ‘Soota’ community which came to claim the profession 
of chariot-driving was the progeny of Kshatriya from Brahman 
females. This occupation of life though low apparentlv was 
considered to be of so very great consequence in the deter- 
mination of fates of the fighting warriors that even supermen 
like Shri Krishna and Arjuna did not consider it mean to 
learn the art. If the chariot-driver had normally to receive 
his orders and to abide by the directions of the warrior it 
was also his responsibility to save him from unexpected 
attacks, and do many things at times even against the master’s 
tushes. It was the responsibility of the chariot-driver to give 
proper advice to the warrior and on some occasions to take 
him away out ofi the field to save him. Hopkins describes the 
skill of the chariot-driver in the following words: 

‘His true art consisted in wheeling and turning, in bring- 
ing the car rapidly about so as to attack the antagonist with 
such speed from all quarters that the chariot seemed to advance 
from all sides at once. The names of the circles are apparently 
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technical. The .e£Fect of circling was produced ;by goading 
the steeds and hauling on the reins.’ 

The art of chariot-driving had reached a very high stage of 
development in the Vedic days. The Mahabharat tells us how 
in the battle with Shalvarai, Pradvumna the son of Shrikrishna 
was injured in the thick of the fight when his charioteer re- 
moved him to safety very skilfully. In the other famous fio-ht 
between Abhimanyu and the Kauravas when the bov-hero was 
wanting to break into the Chakravyuha, his charioteer had in- 
formed him fully of the danger in doing so and persuaded 
him riot to undertake that great risk. One more convincing 
illustration of how consequential was the art of chariot-driving 
is provided by an event in the Mahabharat war. Kama had 
released the ‘Snake’ missile. ‘Nagastra’, which would have 
taken the life of Ariuna. Shrikrishna who was driving 
Ariuna’s chariot recognised that fatal missile and so managed 
to' bend his horses on their knees that the missile only touched 
off the crown of Arjuna and the hero was saved. 

From the days of the Rig-Veda right no to the Maurva 
times, the chariot was an important wing of the armv organisa- 
tion of Bharatiyas. Kautilya has given a full chanter with the 
cantion 'Rathadhyaksha’, ‘Superintendent of Chariots. He 
enumerates in detail the functions and resnonsibilities of the 
Superintendent of Chariots. The Superintendent had to 
arrange foi< the training of charioteers; he had to maintain all 
the chariots in fit and riding conditions and thirdly he had to 
arrange the funds and keep accounts for the exoenses in the 
manufacture and maintenance of the chariots. Kautilva 
some more details of the manufacture of chariots. A chariot 
generally was about lo measures in height and in between six 
to twelve in length. The chariots were classified in six kinds 
out of which the first three were for use in warfare. A special 
tyoe of chariot was in use for the training of charioteers. For 
the pursuit of a fleeing enemy, a special tyoe of chariot seems 
to have been in vogue. The chariots generally were two- 
wheeled, but the four, and eight-wheeled chariots were also not 
uncommon. Every chariot had -between lo to. la attendants, 
the maximum being 50. The chariot wing of the army was 
very effective in halting the march of the enemy, in captur- 
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ing the strong points of the adversary, in manoeuvring dis- 
persed and scattered troops in some regular formation and 
lastly in shattering the enemy concentration with its forcible 
drive. McTasthenes describes the Mauryan chariots as follows: — 
‘The chariots are drawn on the march by oxen but the 
horses are led along by halter, that their legs mav not be 
galled and inflamed, nor their spirits damned by drawin<r the 
chariots. In addition to the charioteers, there are two fight- 
ing men who sit in the chariot beside him.' 

This is a description by an objective eve-witness of the 
Mauryan condition. The chariots were drawn bv bu’loclcs. 
But when the occasion required, horses were generallv voiced. 
In the actual battle it was the horse-chariot that was mostly 
in use. 

The old literature contains descriptions of all these different 
tyoes of chariots as also the material with which thev were 
manufactured. Being the most convenient means of transport 
thev carried all defensive and offensive weapons and esoenallv 
quiver-loads of arrows. The flag of the warrior decorated the 
chariot which also carried an umbrella. A regiment or an 
army is called ‘Dhwajini’ — implyine that without a flag or a 
standard, no army could be recognised. 

Though the importance of chariots as a wing of the Bhara- 
tiya army cannot be under-estimated, it had its own draw- 
backs. If the battlefield was muddy on account of rains or 
flood-waters, then chariots turned useless; the wheels could not 
move and the hero had to abandon his chariot. It is very 
curious and amusing that by mutual agreement the Bharativa 
used to decide the day of commencement of action according 
to the suitability of seasons. Shri Krishna infonned Duryo- 
dhana that the time of the year was favourable for the start 
of the epic war as the rains had ended and the battlefields 
were dry and smooth and very convenient for the chariots to 
move along. An uneven battle-ground was disastrous for the 
charioteer. The readers who are conversant with the Maha- 
bharat war know what a great predicament Kama was out 
into on account of a wheel of his chariot having been swallow- 
ed by a crevice in the bosom of the mother earth. Apart from 
the hand of fate in this disastrous episode, the simple fact 
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stands that when he was preoccupied in getting over the mis- 
hap of the wheel the invincible warrior. Kama was shot by 
the arrow of ^juna. 

This important wing of the Hindu army came to an end 
by about the 7th century. Harshavardhana, the last great 
emperor in the Vedic tradition fought a decisive and eventful 
action on the battlefield of Thaneshwar. There is no men- 
tion of chariots in the army of Harsha. Pulkeshin II who 
defeated Harshavardhan had a great army. Huan Tsang who 
was in Bharat at this time describes the conditions in detail. 
He does not seem to have noticed chariots in the Bharatiya 
armies as Megasthenes did in the ,‘jrd century b.c. After 
Harsha and Pulkeshi, we do not come across with chariots as 
a part of the army organisation or the chariot-warfare. 

Let us next turn to the other aspects of the army organisa- 
tion of the Vedic period. 
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ARMY AND ITS DIVISIONS IN THE VEDIC TIMES 

The next significant wing o£ the Bharatiya army was the 
elephant-battery. The elephant is seen in Bharatiya li£e 
from almost the beginning of literary records. Not only as a 
sign of pomp and prosperity but also as a very powerful force 
in the fight with an enemy, the elephant seemed to have been 
largely used. As a measure of prosperity, the word ‘Gajanta 
Lakshmi’ has become proverbial in Sanskrit literature. It has 
to be seen whether elephants were ever employed in war 
manoeuvres by the Vedic people. Shri Vimalakant Majumdar, 
Dr. P. C. Chakravarty and Dr. Avinash Chander Das, ajl hold 
the opinion that the elephants were not used on battlefields 
in the Rig-Vedic age. Contrary to their opinion, we have 
sufficient references from which the conclusion of the use of 
elephants in battles can be conveniently drawn. In Rig- 
Veda (10-106-6) we get a mention of the ‘Ankush’, the goad, 
with which an elephant is controlled. 

^ (f^) ?ti ^ atfij 3i5r^q, 11 % n 

The word ‘Ankush’, goad to control an elephant must have 
occurred to the poet who had seen how the animal turned 
mad in a fight. There is no doubt that the hymn in which 
this reference occurs is one of the very difficult ones to 
understand. From Acharya Sayan down to the modern inter- 
preters, nobody has been able to explain this reference satis- 
factorily. Western scholars interpret the words to mean the 
temples of two fighting elephants. Prof. Ramchandra Dikshi- 
tar has to confess, ‘this is a fairly early reference to the 
animal being used in war’. This reference, however, deter- 
mines two facts beyond dispute, namely, that elephants 
opposed each other in a fight and were controlled by a goad. 

It can safely be affirmed that elephants were used as means 
of transport and communications. In the later books of 
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the Vedas, we get explicit references to show that elephants 
were trained for warfare. Still later on in the Arthashastra, 
Kautilya talks of a department of war-organisation under the 
Elephant Superintendent. Kautilya instructs that the Super- 
intendent of the elephant-battery must look to the proper 
nourishment as well as to their other needs; he had to take 
care of the elephants and the forests in which they were bred; 
he had to keep proper accounts of expenses on elephants 
and maintain a good staff of elephant-conductors and atten- 
dants: he had also to arrange for the timely hospitalisation of 
the sick and mad elephants; he had to pay rewards to the 
officers and attendants adequately according to their qualifica- 
tions; and lasdy he had to see that the elephants were given 
their regular morning and afternoon baths, exercises and 
feeding. 

The direction that the elephants were to be taken out for 
thefr regular exercises in the evening and given regular baths 
evinces a thorough acquaintance with the fine and exclusively 
aristocratic inclinations and habits of the animal which must 
surely have required a long period of centuries to acquire. 

Seven types of practical lessons in the intensive training were 
commended for elephants that had to be used on the battle- 
fields: 

(1) Upasthan — to train the elephant to jump high up to 
the mark or to cross over it; 

(s) Samavartan — to bridge a ditch; 

(3) Samyan — to march straight and fast; ' 

(4) Vadkavadh — was a lesson to teach the elephant to 

trample upon the soldiers -and horsemen to crush 
than; •• - 

(5) Hastiyudh — to fight duels with the- opposing animals 

of the enemy; 

(6) Nagaryan — to march on and assail- enemy’s encamp- 

ments, fortifications and forts; and- - - 

(7) Sdngrarnika — ^which was indeed the limit of the saga- 

city and usefulness to which this giant animal could 
be tamed and trained to serve the war purposes. 
By this an elephant was trained to carry a strong 
lethal weapon or a long broad sword in its trunk 
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and break through the enemy forces creating a con- 
fusion, chaos and devastation alj around. 

These seven lessons in the training of elephants were surely 
not meant for the exhibition of regal prosperity or entertain- 
ment. Elephants formed a powerful wing of the Bharatiya 
armies. The animals used to be decorated and adorned in 
choice styles. Silk garments, w'ith siher and golden ornaments 
were very common caparisons of an elephant. In fitness and 
proportion of the prosperity and wealth of the masters and 
kings, silver or golden seats were decked on the backs of the 
elephants. On the crests of these canopied seals mounted on 
the backs of caparisoned elephants fluttered the flags of the 
masters. In later periods — right up to the Peshwas’ days — 
elephants were mainly used as the standard-bearers. 

Megasthenes has described how’ the elephants were tamed in 
Bharat. He also gives more realistic information of the 
various treatments meted out to the sick and mad elephants. 
War-elephants used to carry generally one driver and three 
archers. These war-elephants have been described by Plutarch. 
Alexander, the World Conqueror, met Porus, the Bharatiya 
king on the battlefield of Takshila. Plutarch, the camp- 
reporter of the Greeks, describes the elephants of King 
Porus in the following words: 

‘His elephant, waxing furious, though not yet wounded, 
kept changing the ranks of the enemies until the driver, per- 
ceiving the king’s condition turned the beast round and fled. 
The Indian driver, thinking the king wished to alight, made 
the elephant kneel <iown in the usual manner. Alexand«’, 
supposing that he. was dead, ordered his body to be stripped^ 
when the elephant turned upon them in defence of his master 
and lifting him up and placed him once more at its back.’ 
{Maccrindal-lnvasion of Alexander, p. 212). It will be worth- 
while to note here how mighty forces of the enemy were afraid 
of the attack of Bharatiya elephants. Alexander has been 
reported to have observed: ‘It is the elephant only which 
makes it impossible for the horses to land on the other bank.’ 

In andent warfare the elephant-battery formed the 
vanguard of the marching armies. They cleared the shrubs 
and trees on the path for the foot soldiers to follow. They 
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gave good cover to the right and left wings of the marching 
forces. When some river or high unsurmountable impedi- 
ment came on the way the elephants were the best transport 
for the army. In the thick of the battle-field, the elephant- 
battery was considered to be generally impenetrable and 
when the attack started it was the elephant spear-heads that 
could lick the enemy and put it to flight. Before a mad 
elephant no one could dare stand. When these furious beasts 
created confusion in the enemy’s ranks, the warriors who 
followed made a successful finis of the battle. 

Elephants were used for creating breaches in the walls and 
rampar.s of enemy’s camps and castles. The greatest virtue of 
the elephant was that as long as the animal was in sobre mood 
he would never turn away from the battlefield. The diflficulty 
came only when the animal turned mad and furious. The 
Dhanur-Veda has commended the elephant forces to be the 
best in the army and has taken pains to teach how to select 
virtuous animals, how to classify them, and how to train them 
for service in peace and war. In the Bharatiya literature, 
there are volumes on the subjects of taming, selection, train- 
ing, etc., of elephants. 

The third branch of the army organisation was the cavalry. 
We have a full valuable record of the cavalry as constituted 
in the Bharatiya army from the report of, Megasthenes as well 
as the chapters in Kautilya’s Arthashashtra. Like the 
elephants, Kautilya considered the horses to be the wealth of 
the army. He has given a whole chapter to the subject of 
horses in that wonderful volume of Arthashashtra. 

Much like the Superintendent of the elephant-battery, the 
Superintendent of Horse had to perform varied functions in 
the bringing up and maintenance of the stable horses. 
Kautilya tells us that horses were stamped on their backs or 
foreheads, whether they were brought or received as gifts, 
whether they were captured or bom and bred in the stables. 
Megasthenes has described in detail the equestrian section of 
the array. He informs us that the officers of these stables 
enquired and kept full records of the details of the age, 
pedigree, form and size and all such relevant things when 
they purchased or procured horses. The Mahabharat refers 
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to the horses yoked to the chariot of Abhimanyu when he 
rushed into the circle formation of the Kaurava forces. Abhi- 
manyu's chariot had very brave horses though they were only 
of three years’ age. Another early European author on India, 
by name Arrian, describes the war-horses of Bharatiyas as 
follows : 

‘The horsemen are equipped with two lances like the 
lances called Saunia and with a shorter buckle than that car- 
ried by the foot-soldiers; but they do not put saddles on their 
horses nor do they curb them with bits like the bits in use 
among the Greeks or the Kelts, but they put on round the 
extremity of the horse’s mouth a circular piece of stitched raw 
ox-hide studded with pricks of iron or brass pointing inw'ards 
but very sharp. There are also ivory-pricks. The reins are 
connected with iron prongs in their mouths. It is practically 
this prong that keeps the animal in check. To this prong 
are connected the pricks which have their own share in con- 
trolling these animals.’ 

The art of horse-breeding had been developed to perfection 
in ancient Bharat. This art was first propounded by a Rishi 
called Shalihotra for which reason the art came to be known 
as Shalihotram’. There are two other reputed authors of this 
trade and technique. One Jaidev has been credited with a 
volume renowned as ‘Ashva-Ayurveda’. Nakul, the fourth 
Pandava who tvas a reputed authority on everything about 
horses in his times has to his credit a treatise known as ‘Ashva- 
Shashtra’ the 'science of horse’. Unfortunately, nothing more 
beyond these names of the authors and their works is known 
today. 

It will be recalled that when the Pandavas had to pass 
their one year of concealment, Nakul resorted to the house- 
hold of King Virat as the equeixy of the royal stables. There 
is one another volume to the credit of Nakul by name ‘Ashva- 
Chikitsa’ which deals wjth all matters concerned with horses. 
King Nala was also famous as a master in the equestrian 
science. This king Nala taught the secret of his trade and 
art to King Rutuparna of Ayodhya and learnt from him the 
secret of the game of dice. A very interesting anecdote is 
told in the Mahabharat about the mastery of King Nala in 

36 
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the ‘science of horses’. It is well-known that Naia had been 
lost into the forest. His wife Damayanti wanted to recover 
her husband. Knowing that Nala was a great master of the 
equestrian science, she enacted a device to attract him home. 
She announced her desire for re-marriage and invited 
kings for the choice of her hand. Nala was serving as an 
equerry in the household of King Rutuparna of Ayodhya. 
Rutuparna called Nala and told him that he desired to reach 
the kingdom of Vidarbha in time for the ‘Swayamvara’, the 
self, -selection of the bride-groom by the bride. King Nala 
who was living incognito under the name of Bahuka, went to 
the horse-stables and selected a pair of horses for the miracle 
of that long journey. Mahabharat describes how Bahuka 
selected his horses. He picked out very thin animals but who 
were strong and enduring. The horses which he brought were 
of very good pedigree and tried performance. They 
had no vices or bad habits. Their lower lips were 
broader. The horses came from the land of Sindhu 
and bore ten circles on their foreheads. When the king 
saw these horses selected by his charioteei-, he became first 
doubtful and then angry with him. In reply Bahuka con- 
vinced the king how his selection was correct according to 
the rules and precepts of the ‘Ashva-Vidya’. Bahuka assured 
the king that the horses would take him right in time to the 
place; and it did happen as he had promised. 

(Mahabharat- Wanaparv 71: ii-i6). 
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All the scrupulous details and descriptions of the kinds and 
characters of horses indicate that the Bharatiyas had studied 
the subject of horses thoroughly. 

From the earliest times, horses from different countries were 
known by their country-names in Sanskrit language. If we 
review the names of horses, which have crept in the language 
since the Vedic age right up to the Mahabharat times, we get 
almost all the names of the countries known for good horses 
in the Western Asia. Horses from Sindhu Desh were called 
‘Saindhav’, from Balhik-Baeteria as Balhak; from Cambodia 
as Kamboja, from Turkasthan — modern Turkey as Turag, from 
Arabsthan — Arabia as Arvan, from Parsika — modern Persia as 
Parsika, from Tajkisthan as Tajak, from KJiorasan as Khurshal 
and Tushar, etc. These different kinds of horses enumerated 
according to the countries of their breed have been classified 
according to their merits by the two authorities, Shalihotra 
and NaKul. Of the various kinds, those from Sindhu, Kamboj, 
and Balhik were considered to be of the best breed but Shali- 
hotra mentions that the horses — Tajik, Khurshal and Tustiar 
coming from Tajikisthan and Khurasan were the finest. 

The horse rider used a whip, and when he took the horse 
to the battlefield the whip was tied to his wrist to enable him 
to use both the hands for his bow and arrows. The Sanskrit 
language contains almost all the words to denote the different 
organs of the horse, their habits, their equipment, etc. It 
was a practice in those days to give some intoxicants to horses 
before they were taken to the battlefields. Prof. Dikshitar, 
however, opines that the horse-section or the cavalry did not 
form any part in the Vedic army. He observes; ‘Though we 
have references to horses and war-chariots drawn by horses, 
we have no indication that a cavalry as a disciplined force 
existed in the days of the Rig-Veda.’ It is unfortunate that 
Prof, Dikshitar who has otherwise arrived at right conclusions 
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about so many things in the Vedic army, has not been able 
to notice evidence for the existence of cavalry in the Vedic 
organisation of an army. This defect is due to, according tr 
us, in that basic misconception that the Veda means only the 
Rig-Veda. If Prof. Dikshitar had not fallen a victim to this 
wrong notion, then he could not have missed so many refer- 
ences to the horses and the cavalry in the Vedic literature. 
In the Atharva-Veda the mention of the clouds of dust raised 
by the horses’ hoofs is very prominent to escape notice. The 
word ‘Ashvapal’ and ‘Ashvapati’ do not necessaialy mean that 
the king had only a single horse or a few of them. The word 
‘Ashvapati’ presupposes a distinction in cavalry for which the 
king became renounced, in the land. It is sad how these great 
scholars ignored the references to the horse-races which are a 
necessary part in the Raja-Suya and the Vajpeya sacrifices. It 
the word ‘Jarfari’, ‘Turfari’ lead us to believe in the existence 
of elephants in the Vedic times, it is difficult to understand 
why we should not infer the existence of cavalries from so 
many direct references to the horses, to the science of horses, 
and the organisation of training horses for battles. We quote 
below some pertinent references to horses which help us to 
arrive at definite conclusions on the question. 

The poet observes; 

‘O, Indra, by your grace Prastok has given ten diesis of 
wealth and ten horse-riders. He has gi\en ten horses and ten 
chariots with pairs of horses.’ (Rig-Veda 6-47-22-23). 

^ 11 n 

In this place it will be remembered that the word Vajin 
means a horse with the rider on it. The word ‘Vajin’ in the 
above verse has to be interpreted in the sense of horses with 
riders as the reputed Vedic scholar Palvardhan has done it. 

In another place the poet says: ‘O Brihaspati, may you in- 
spire our warriors to march on the enemy as the horses ar 
goaded to rush into the battlefield.’ (Rig-Veda 10-68-2). 

^ 3 Ti;^ 11 ^ 11 ” 

The horses which were goaded to run into the battlefield 
must be imagined to belong to a troop of war -horsemen. 
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In yet another place in the same Mandal, the poet fancies; 

‘Just as a black horse is adorned with a string of white 
pearls, so has this dark sky been studded with shining stars by 
manes.’ (Rig-Veda io-68-ii). 

“ 8Tf?T sr ftctT: ?lf II ll II » 

This too poetic a description of the horses must make us 
believe how intimately the Vedic ancestors were acquainted 
with the horses, how much they loved this pet animal and how 
preciously they adorned him even ivith strings of pearls. 
Another poet prays Lord Mahendra; 'O Lord, mav vou fill 
the minds of our soldiers with the spirit to fight the battle. 
O, you wielder of Vajra, may you inspire our horse-riders also 
for the battle: and may the rattling sound of tvheels of our 
chariots turn out to be the sound of our victor^' in the battle- 
field.’ (Rig-Veda 10-103-10). 

^ *TI*T^T5Tt I 
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This verse expressly mentions the horse-rider and the chariot 
in connection with the battle-field. That there was a cavaln’ 
whatever mav be its magnitude as an important wing of the 
\’edic army is beyond all doubts. 

The fourth division of the Vedic armv ivas the infantry, 
which tvas called Patti or Padati. The Agni Puran mentions 
this as a very solid section of the armv in the following words: 

‘The army which has a very large infantry destined to be 
victorious against any enemy.’ 

^'T?Tt^55T*!r|nr!T^ 1 

Kautilva has given a serious thought to the infantry as an 
independent section, in a separate chapter which is talking about 
the armv organisation. Another famous work on statecraft and 
diplomacy of kings mentions infantrv as an essential part and 
enumerates its functions as follows: 

(1) The infantrv had to put up and arrange the military 
camps. 

(2) The infantry had to keep a watch on all the camp 
workers and soldiers in the military base. 
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(3) The treasury, the armoury, the stocks of food and 
other war-material had to be well protected and preserved. 

(4) It was a very vital function of the infantry to look to 
the hygenic cleanliness of water. 

(5) The infantry units had to keep . the routes of attacks 
and retreat in order. 

(6) When the deployment or manoeuvres for action had to 
be planned, the infantry units were the main guides and 
guardians of the army as a whole. 

(Neetiprakashika 6-66-67) 

JTinWt ^ I 
^ 11 
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The Shukraniti informs us that a good infantry can be so 
employed as to create fright in the enemies’ forces. Arrian, 
the author of Indica, while writing about the Bharatiya 
infantry, observes: 

‘They carried a bow made of equal length with the man 
who bears it. This they rest upon the ground and pressing 
with their left foot, thus discharge the arrow having drawn the 
string backwards; for the shaft thev use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there is nothing which can resist an 
Indian archer’s shot neither shield nor breast-plate, nor an\ 
stronger defence if such there be. In their left hand thev 
carry bucklers made of undressed ox-hide which are not so 
broad as those who carry them but are about as long.’ 

Same units of the infantry used to be armed with short- 
swords. The more common and convenient weapon was a 
broad sword about three measures (i.e., about 54 inches) long. 
This was the necessary arm for every foot soldier. The 
Atharva-Veda describes how a foot-soldier was eouioped and 
how protecting charms were sung at the time of his departure 
to the battle-field. The verse says : ‘I will protect your weak 
points with this shield; let the King Soma cover you with 
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immortality. May Lord Varuna secure for you a very high 
place by bringing victory to you in the battle-field.’ 

(Atharva-Veda 7-118-1) 

c^rg 11 

In the Rig-Veda the infantry is referred to by the term 
'Patti'. Very big armies are mentioned in a number of places. 
One outstanding reference is to the destruction of an army of 
60,000 in a single action. The poet recounts: 

‘When the combination of the twenty kings saw that the 
King Sushravas was deserted, without any one to help him. 
they fell upon him on all sides. On that occasion, O Lord, you 
went to the rescue and defence of Sushravas with vour chariot 
wheel. You destroved the twentv kings and all their 60,099 
soldiers in one single action.’ 

(Rig-Veda 1-53-9) 

tfrTTg: 3 R TT# TSTJgtT: I 
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The epic war between the ten kin^s on one side and the 
Bharatiya monarch Sudas on the other, is a very revealing 
instance of the mark of a disciolined armv in ancient times. 

Having: thus broadly considered the four wing:s of. the army 
organisation of Vedic peoole. we shall now review its minor 
sections. The first that comes to the mind in its vital import- 
ance is the army stores department. The neople who managed 
this supply of provisions were called ‘Vishti’. What we in 
modern times call the Commissariat ivas known to the Vedic 
militarv organisation. It was the function of this Vishti. the 
ancient Commissariat to look to the uninterrupted supply of 
all the military provisions in the event of war. VTien the 
armies of Kauravas and Pandavas went to the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra. detailed descriptions of their arrangrements and 
eoninments have been given in the Mahabharat ; There were 
bullock carts, goods-carriers and weapon-carriers. The treasury, 
machines, medicines, doctors and attendants formed the 
militarv equipment and personnel. The camp also contained 
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a large number of so-to-say non-combatant camp followers 
besides the regular servants and attendants. The marching 
armies contained hundreds of artisans and architects who were 
oh the pay roll of the contending armies. 

^ ^ 11 
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It is interesting to note that as old as the Mahabharat age 

the army had, ‘a full equipment of medicines and expert 
medical attendants. Heaps of bows and arrows, of, shields and 
helmets were also seen there. The camps had adequate 
supplies of drinking water as well as corns and grains, coals 
and fuels. The army stores contained honey, ghee and powder- 
ed lac.’ And all this was M'ell stocked bv Yudhishthir in each 
and individual camp. 

In the following chapter the military camp of Duryodhan 
has been described. We are told that ‘a large provision of 
poisonous arrows and w'eapons were stored in his armoun.’ 

The Commissariat had to look to the ready provision of all 
things necessary on the battlefield as well as in the military 
bases at the rear. The wounded and sick had to be removed 
from the thick of the battle and to be treated promptly. There 
seemed to be an up-to-date arrangement for such attendants 
and medical aids. It will be noted that when the Grand 
Bhisma fell down, it was suggested to him, that he could take 
the medical aid and become safe and be saved from death. 
But the Grand old man had decided to die rather than pro- 
long his already too long a life, for which reason he refused 
this medical help. 
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It may surprise the readers to know that not only the 
wounded soldiers, but the animals useful in the battlefield were 
also equally taken care of. Horses and elephants, bullocks and 
mules were treated medically. In short, the Commissariat 
Division of the ancient army system was more comprehensive 
and efficient in those days than could be easily imagined. 
Megasthenes has recorded that this ‘Vishti’ or the ‘Commis- 
sariat’ in the Mauryan army was a perfect organisation. 
Kautilya talks of this Division under the topic of the ‘move- 
ment of the armies'. 

II 

He lays down: ‘Medical men, weapons, medicines, herbs, oils, 
cloth, all these and the men who looked after them, as also the 
female officers tvho managed the masses should follow the 
marching army,’ The Niti-Prakashika recommends that ‘the 
Division should contain some urban people, some provision 
men, some umbrella-men, some civilian officers, workers, arti- 
sans, and architects, sappers and m.iners, survcvors of land and 
all such types of people, who are essential and useful in anv 
eventuality on the battlefield.’ Hunters were considered a 
necessary unit in the personnel of an armv organisation. 

Thus it became obvious that this Commissariat Division 
which is almost the backbone of fighting forces had received 
serious and thorough attention in the organisation of ancient 
armies. The very fact that the Vedic and the post-Vedic 
people had devised a full-fledged Commissariat as a special 
Division in the army organisation is a proof of their ingenuity 
and the evolution of the science of ivar and the svstem of army 
organisation. Especially in times and on occasions when the 
guerilla warfare became a feature, the Commissariat received 
much more attention. The destruction of this division of army 
immediately brought about a disaster. For that reason it was 
alwavs necessary to provide for efficient and quick disposition 
of this very heavy and unmanageable wing of the army. 
Ancient organising brains had considered all these virtues and 
drawbacks of the Commissariat svstem and tried to make it as 
serviceable as possible. 
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If any evidence is wanted in proof of the existence of such 
a Commissariat Division, we cite a famous legend from Rig- 
Veda as below: ‘Vishpala. the oueen cf King Khela was a re- 
nowned scholar and a reputed warrior. Once while assisting 
her husband on the battlefield, she was wounded in action. 
The enemv had severed her leg in a close fight. Distressed on 
account of this sudden mishan, she invoked the help of the 
Divine Ashvins. Ashvins operated unon her leg and gave her 
an artificial iron substitiute. The operation and replacement 
of this limb was so perfect that Vishpala could eo to the battle- 
field the very, next day. She foiiaht bravely and vanquished 
her opponents. This her brave deed and that amazing feet of 
the divine doctors Ashvins have been verv much applauded 
and sung in the Rig-Veda. The noet sines: “The leg of 
Vishpala was cut off bv the enemv in the th’ck of the battle- 
field like the plucking of a wing of a bird. But vou. O Ashvins. 
gave her an artificial leg of iron to enable her to go to the 
battlefield and defeat her enemies”.’ 

(Rig-Veda i -16-56'! 

fwl 3 rf tTPTqf ^ gttT'-TPTR II 

There is another reference to this ven' legend in which the 
Vedic poet also mentions that this rich oueen born in the 
familv of Athan'an was enab’ed to fight atrainst thousands of 
adversaries bs' the grace of .Ashvins. It was bv this favour 
that she could help the dynasty of ‘Ashva-kida’ to survive. 

(Rig-Veda 1-112-10'). 

ST^TITTII; STTST \ 
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From these descriptions it is apparent that in the Vedic 
times the surgical and medical sc'enre also had been evolved 
to a verv surprising stage bv the Eh'iratb'a people. This also 
confivms hoiv the Bharativa designers of armv svs'^em. had made 
provision for prompt attention on the iniured and the dving. If 
we do not discard this accomnt as me^'eV a fantastic imagina- 
tion, then the verv idea that an artificial leg of iron could be 
given to a wounded soldier speaks a volume of the culture 
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and civilisation and the state of scientific progress as great as 
that of our modern times. 

Let us now look to the naval units and the Vedic Forts. 
There are volumes in the war-literature of the Bharatiya 
people on the art of navigation and sea faring. Dr. A. V. Smith 
in his history writes about the Bharativa navy as follows ; — 

‘The creation of the Admiralty Department was an innova- 
tion due to the genius of Chandragupta.’ 

In our view this opinion of Dr. Smith has to be corrected 
in that, according to us, the science and the art of navigation 
was known to the Bharativas rio-ht f''om the Vedic times. We 

o 

shall cite a number of instances and legends in which the voy- 
ages on- the seas are recorded in the Vedic literature. 

‘O, Ashvins, that was indeed voiir greatest exploit on the 
high seas when you saved Bhujvu from sinking in the ocean 
with a ship which had loo oars. Who knew then where the 
seas began and where the waters would end? 'Who did know 
how to control the ships and survive in those stcallotving waves 
of the sea? 

(Rig-Veda 1-116-5') 
3 TW 5 t I 

In another place a Vedic poet tells us. ‘the Sage Rebh was 
almost drowned in the waters of the ocean bv the bad deeds 
of cruel people. The poor sage had been plunged in the 
waters like a horse. On that occasion O you heroes, you per- 
formed a wonderful feat and .saved that great seer. Though 
these your achievements may belong to the past age, they can 
never be forgotten.’ 

(Rig-Veda 1-117-4) 

Of these two references the first one tells us that the art of 
Bharatiya navigation had reached a level so high as to manu- 
facture a shin with 100 oars. The second mention, though it 
does not expressly refer to a ship, presupposes it for the ac- 
complishment of the rescue of a sage. Besides these references 
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to bigger ships, there are a number of mentions of smaller 
navigable boats meant for different purposes. Some were 
lovely to ply for pleasure; and some others had wing-like oars! 
Let us look at some of the smaller boats in the Rig-Veda. 

‘Varuna knows both the path of birds ivho fly in the skv, 
as also the routes of ships in the seas.’ (Rig-Veda 1-3-7). 

^ II Vi II 

The sage Vasishta recounts, ‘when \’aruna and I myself 
(Vasishta) were once envoyage our boat sailed into the mid- 
sea; the boat was swinging up and down on the rising and fall- 
ing waves of the ocean, which ive enjoyed as if ive were upon 
a swing, being tossed up and down.’ (Rig-Veda 7-88-3). 

8TT ^ trig atiT ' 
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It does not require more proof In the face of these references 
to establish that the Vedic Arvas ivere conversant vnth the art 
of navigation and used to take long voyages in their action- 
ful life. Coming to a little later period, of Atharva-Veda, 
ire come across sorr'C '■■crv fa-cinatisia similes and comparisons 
to the crossing of the seas in boats. 

The Bodhayan Dharma Sutra actually refers to the sea-going 
ships, which implied voyages to distant and near islands. The 
.Arthashastra of Kautilya has one whole chapter dealing with 
this admiraltv disi^ion under the Sunerintendent of Boats and 
Ships. The Superintendent is reckoned to be an officer belong- 
ing to the army organisation. 

Coming to the historical and legendary literature of Bharat, 
we find inexhaustible description of crossing of the oceans bv 
ships. The Varah Puran refers to traders who went to distant 
islands in search of pearls. It is well-known that the regions 
of Kalinga and Trilinga on the eastern sea board of Bharat 
were verv much advanced in the art of navigation. The latter 
kingdom had adopted the ‘ship’ as its symbol of the State. 
The old coins of this kingdom bore the ships as symbols. 

There is a treatise called the ‘Yuktikadpataru’, written by 
king Bhoja. This work gives technical descriptions of different 
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types of ships and boats in all their varieties. The three chief 
classes referred to in the work are ‘Sarva-Mandir’, ‘Madhya 
Mandir’ and ‘Agra Mandir’. The first variety of the ship had 
been all of cabins for the passengers or soldiers; the second 
variety had only a cabin in the centre and the third had it in 
the prow of the boat. The three types had, of course, different 
purposes, the first was to carry passengers, the second was only 
lor pleasure-voyages and the third was for longer trips or 
voyages in very trying rveathers. The ‘Yuktikalpataru’ tells of 
this in detail. Megasthenes, as usual, gives exhaustive des- 
criptions of the navigation system of the Mauryas. Kautilya 
deals in details with all the different types of ships and their 
uses in war and peace times. 

W'e have quoted abo\e all the instances from the later litera- 
ure. The Vedas do not contain any exhaustive or suggestive 
references of the subject. But it is beyond doubt that ships, 
boats and the art of navigation were well-known to the Vedic 
people. Prof. Dikshicar observes in this connection: ‘From 
this we may conclude that in ancient India, ships were employ- 
ed in warfare at least as early as the Rig-Vedic times, though 
only on a scale which would appear insignificant today, what 
>vith U-boats and submarines.’ 

The admiralty, whether it was a regular wing of the Vedic 
organisation of army or not, may be a controversial question, 
vet this much appears to be certain that the Vedic people had 
progressed enough to use the ships and boats. The Western 
scholars have advanced an argument against the existence of 
navigation or the knowledge of the art of navigation in the 
^’edic times simply on the ground of absence of words like the 
rudder, anchor, etc. These scholars opine that there is no 
mention of the practice of fish-eating in Vedic times and from 
this they conclude that sea-going wus not a regular habit with 
the Vedic people. But as we have quoted above, what a re- 
nowned sage like Vasishta himself describes realistically his 
personal experience of the swinging on the crests of waves 
which cannot be brushed aside. It should be remembered 
that this sort of swinging on the rvaves is possible only on the 
sea and not in the river water. 

The Shantiparva of Mahabharat mentions ships as a wing 
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of the army. Vidur had arranged a ship for the safe crossing 
of the river when the Pandavas came out of fire in the lac- 
house. This ship, it is mentioned, contained war weapons. 

In the chapter of Sabhaparva tvhen the five Pandava brothers 
went for the conquest of the directions, Sahadev is reported 
to have crossed the seas and conquered a number of ‘Mlechhas’ 
and captured their habitations. 

In the Valmiki Rainayaua die flight of Hanuman in the sky 
is compared to a ship sailing on the seas. When Rama 
directed his lieutenants to different directions in search of 
Sita, he sent Sugriv to the islands of Sumatra, Ja\a, Bali, etc. 
The Red Sea has also been mentioned in that connection. It 
cannot be imagined that the monkey Chieftain could have 
gone to these different islands and sailed to the Red Sea with- 
out navigable ships. There is a description in which one 
Rakshash by name Durmukh has been shown as asking 
Ravana to permit him to fight the enemy on the sea. 

In the Manusmriti war-ships as rveli as marine encounters 
have been intimately mentioned. These andent authors called 
the Captain of a war-ship by a special term ‘Naukakarmajiva’. 
Thus we have seen that since the Vedic times right through 
later periods down to the epics and legends, there have been 
consistent references and descriptions of sea-voyages of the 
Aryas and quite an indicative data to presume that some sort 
of admiralty division must have existed. 

Had the Vedic or the post-Vedic Aryas any experience of 
flights in the sky? Had they any acquaintance with the art of 
building air-ships? We do not ask if they had an air-force. 
It is indeed a fact that in the long interval between the Vedic 
period and the historic times for unaccountable reasons as ir- 
resistible as the elemental visitations of the descent of snows, 
deluges and terrible earth-quakes — very many things which 
were known to the Vedic ancestors were lost forever and com- 
pletely forgotten. The magnitude of the cataclysm was so, un- 
imaginable, that as legends inform us hardly any of the 
human population survived to revive the memories, the art 
and sciences and the pristine culture and civilisation. In 
Bharat somehow some fragments of the Vedas could be salvag- 
ed and saved. All else was irreparably lost— even the relics, 
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ruins, traces, or memories were gone. So much so that today 
we consider it absurd to imagine that the Vedic people might 
have invented the science of aeronautics and the art of making 
flying machines. If we explore all the references in our litera- 
ture, there is substantial evidence to suggest the existence of 
aeroplanes. In the Brahmana literature, so many of the cere- 
monies in the sacrifice have been compared to the flights of 
planes in the sky. There are other direct references to the 
aeroplanes in the Vedic literature. For instance, in first 
Mandal, the poet praises the Ashvins in the following words: 

‘O Ashvins, just as a man leaves this world after death, in 
the same manner Tugra drowned Bhujyu in the depths of the 
seas. But then you came to his rescue and having lifted him 
up, you rescued him by means of an automatic (auto-kinetic) 
ship which sailed in the atmosphere untouched by water.’ 

(Rig-Veda 
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This description does not fit in with any other conveyance 
oi the means of the rescue except an aeroplane. In the later 
fluran literature the instances of air-flying are too numerous. 
Shalva, the enemy of Shri Krishna invaded his capital Dwaraka 
trom the skies and that must be by means of the flying planes. 
The great Asur architect ‘Maya’ had one very expensive plane 
with tour v.'heels and 12,000 measures of length. Ramayana 
describes Ravana as coming to Bharat by air by means of 
chariots. It was the air-chariot which he used to carry away 
Sita and Jatayu destroyed it. What must be this air-worthy 
chariot of Ravana but an aeroplane? The Pushpak in which 
Rama returned to Ayodhya is too well-known to the Bharatiya 
people. The description of the flight of Rama from Lanka 
to Ayodhya as given by Valmiki is so very realistic that even 
a modern flyer would certainly vouch its correctness. 

It is not only the planes broadly but their difterent parts, 
processes of manufacture, materials, names, etc., have been re- 
corded in full details in our ancient literature. Bhoja, one of 
the well-known authors on the art of war, in hjs book called 
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the ‘Samaranganasutradliar’ describes finely how the Bharatiya 
people valued machines in their lives. This author Bhoja in- 
forms us; ‘One man can run many machines; there are some 
machines which require many men to run them; compactness 
and secrecy is the very soul of a machine; by adequate 
machinery we can exploit all the good qualities of so many 
different materials, as we can also transform these qualities 
into something more useful; there is no end to what miracles 
machines can achieve; they can, for instance, enable the human 
being that walks only on the solid earth to travel in the air; 
they can also bring down on earth the things that move in the 
atmosphere. Man can materialise all his aspirations by the 
use of machines. What is difficult to accomplish by hands 
man can easily do it by the help of. machines.’ 

(Samaranganasutradhar 3 1 
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This piece which is taken from an ancient technical treatise 
on the art and science of war should make us think seriously 
about our misconception in regard to the attitude of the 
ancient Bharatiyas towards machines and correct it. In face of 
such clear evidence, it is wrong to say that the Bharatiya 
people were either unacquainted with machines as means for 
making the life happier and easier or that they shunned them. 
There is no doubt that the Bharatiyas never abused the 
machines. Having said so much about the function of a 
machine as conceived by the Bharatiya people, we now quote 
the description of an aeroplane from the same book 
'Samaranganasutradhar’. 
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‘An aeroplane should be manufactured with very light but 
seasoned and strong wood. A small tank containing the liquid 
of mercury is then placed in a specific position in the body 
of the plane. This liquid of mercury is afterwards raised to 
a high temperature with a fire stove. The man who pilots 
this machine, first turns the two wings (or fans) and then he 
raises the latent power generated by the mercury-liquid. The 
miraculous result is the plane lifts up high in the air and 
flies away. This plane which resembles a ‘temple of god’ is 
manufactured by a skilled artisan. It is provided with suffi- 
cient and strong tanks containing the liquid mercury which 
has to be raised to a very high temperature. It is with the 
qualities and energy generated by this ace of the metallic 
elements — the mercury-liquid, which is stored into iron pots 
(tanks) the machine takes off and flies in the air with terrible 
sounds. The body of the machine has many iron parts joined 
and soldered. The aeroplane when it lifts high up and 
traverses in the air produces a sound like the roaring of a lion.’ 

(Samaranganasutradhar 31-95-99) 
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A pertinent question that may now be asked here is, is it 
that the aeroplanes and the art of flying which have been so 
profusely described in Bharatiya literature from Rig-Veda to 
Ramayana, and which have been also reported to have been 
used in warfare was so completely forgotten as not to leave 
even a relic or a trace of it except these mentions in books. 

37 
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The question is indeed genuine and looks like unanswerable. 
"We have already given our surmise how this must have 
happened. There is another and more plausible reply in the 
‘Samaranganasutradhar’. Bhoja tells us: ‘\Ve have described the 
aeroplanes and not their processes. The reason is not ignor- 
ance, but the desire to keep the secrets of the formulas un- 
divulged. It is 'useless, rather harmful, to divulge the secrets 
of scientific formulas.’ 

This is indeed a very convincing answer to the above ques- 
tion. Even in this modern age nations take utmost precautions 
to keep the secrets of their scientific knowledge from being 
stolen by rivals or even friends. W'e may enjoy the benefits of 
scientific research and advancement, but the secrets of success 
are always sealed and concealed. 
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A literary production like /Vrthashastra of Kautilya, it is 
believed, was kept a very guarded secret in the custody of the 
State. It was on that account, that such a treatise was not a 
matter of common knowledge and came to light so late. If 
this be the case of a literary production which affects the lives 
of the people, how much more strictly the secrets of science 
must have been guarded should not be difficult to guess. It 
is quite an irrelevant question whether the production of 
aeroplanes in those days w'as on vast scale for public use or not 
as at present. 

What was considered in ancient times to be the standard 
armv? ^Vas there any standing army? ^Vhat were the propor- 
tions of different divisions? There is no doubt that the regular 
army consisted only of the Kshatriya class. According to 
Kautilya the army should be composed of the Kshatriya class 
purely, which was by far the most effective and reliable. 
Strong physique, inherent character, love for discipline, ever- 
alcrtness in the duty of a soldier, loyalty to the class profession, 
indefatigable energy to go through the hardships of w'ar, capa- 
city to endure the extremities of climates, and lastly the 
intrinsic faith in the profession of soldiery as the virtue of 
his blood and bones, made every Kshatriya by far a better 
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boldier than any one from any other class. There have been 
so many occasions in the history of this nation when all castes 
and classes had to be summoned and mobilised to defend the 
country. On such critical occasions, the armies were composed 
of the Brahmans, Vaishyas and Shudras also. According to 
Kautilya, the Kshatriyas even if in very small number, could 
make a better fighting force than a mixture of forced or hired 
soldiers from all other classes and castes. This opinion 
has been universally accepted by military scientists like Claus- 
witz and Napoleon. Baron Clauswitz in his treatise on war 
observes: ‘Military virtue is a quality of standing armies only.’ 

It has been noted that as early as the Mahabharat times 
many Brahmans had been honoured with the highest posts of 
Commanders of armies. Drona, Krup, Ashvatthama were the 
Commanders of Kaurava arm\'. Pushymitra’s military prowess 
and its national' significance has not been adequately presented 
by historians. Kumarainatya Prithrisen was a Brahman, the 
Commander of the army of Kumargupta. Mahamalla Narsimha 
\'arma of the Pallava Dynasty had the great Brahman, Param- 
joti as his Commander. It was this Brahman Commander who 
defeated Pulkeshin II and conquered his capital Vatapi. In 
the forgotten history of Vijayanagar Empire, we get a number 
of Brahman military officers; and lastly in the latest period of 
our military glory under the Marathas, the golden pages of 
conquest and the struggle for liberation have been written by 
Brahman soldiers like Balaji Vishvanath right up to Tatya 
Tope. The Brahmans in contravention of their normal class- 
prescriptions took to arms in times of national emergencies 
and catastrophies. It has happened always that when the other- 
classes failed in their duties, patriotic Brahman souths who 
should have continued their normal course of life — -the per- 
formance of sacrifices, the study of the Vedas, and the teach- 
ing of the society, adopted this profession of soldiery, and 
indeed made their unforgettable marks on history. Ini spite of 
their brilliant record, the confirmed opinion of military writers 
like Kautilya who was himself a Brahman is against all the 
other classes taking to arms. 

In short, the whole organisation of army in the Vedic times 
was mostly manned and managed by the Kshatrira class. In 
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times of national crisis, others were indeed called to serve and 
save the country. But the standing army as such was made 
by the Kshatriya class which was expected to live and fight 
for the protection of their gods, religion, hearths and homes. 

We do not like to miss to note here the sub-division of the 
units of the army. The lowest division of the army in those 
days was called a ‘Patti’ and it ran up in order like ‘Senamukh’, 
‘Gulma’, ‘Gana’, ‘Vahini’, ‘Prutana’, ‘Chamu’, ‘Anikini’ and 
‘Akshauhini’. The smallest unit of ‘Patti’ contained one chariot, 
one elephant, three horsemen and three foot soldiers. Three 
Patties made one ‘Senamukh’, three ‘Senamukhas’ one ‘Gulma’, 
three ‘Gulmas’ one ‘Gana’, three ‘Ganas’ one ‘Vahini’, three 
‘Vahinies’ one ‘Prutana’, three ‘Prutanas’ one ‘Chamu’, three 
‘Chamus’ one ‘Anikini’ and 10 such ‘Anikinies’ made one 
‘Akshauhini’. As a whole, we find that one ‘Akshauhini’ con- 
tained 20,870 chariots, 21,700 elephants, 65,610 horsemen and 
1,09,350 foot soldiers. In the Mahabharat war, we are told 
that there were all together 18 such ‘Akshauhinis’ on the 
battlefield of Kurukshetra engaged to kill each other, which 
they did leaving behind only 10 persons on both sides 
together. 



CHAPTER XXYI 


WAR AND STRATEGY IN THE VEDIC TIMES 

It is a well recognised truism that more than the army strategy 
and tactics account: for the sictory of an army in war. Very 
great armies have been kno^vn to have been defeated only for 
want of proper advice in action. There have been on the other 
hand some glorious victories of very small armies led by bold 
and expert strategists and tacticians. There is no doubt that 
even in war it is the brain behind the army more than the 
arms that defeats the enemy. Our ancient thinkers had 
recognised the significance of the war councils and expert 
strategists. They had recommended an advisory council to 
guide the tactics of the fighting forces. Kings were advised 
to abide by the decisions of these councillors and experts who 
actually formed an important wing of the army organisation. 

Shukraniti rightly observes: 
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‘A giant of an elephant would be torn to pieces by trifling 
fishes in the sea-water. Similarly a very powerful king if mis- 
guided in political diplomacv woidd be ruined on the battle- 
field by ingenuous enemies. If a vessel has some holes, it will 
contain nothing. Similarly if the king’s policy has loopholes 
or weak points, all his apparent strength and wealth will frit- 
ter away. Intelligent people must act together. They must 
examine every time the efficacy and utility of some device or 
principle in a given state of circumstances. If the conditions 
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require the abandonment of the traditional policy, they must 
wisely command to the king to make a change.’ 

It is beyond doubt that every kingdom in ancient Bharat 
right up to the historical times had some war councils com- 
posed of intelligent diplomats and war-strategists as men- 
tioned in the Shukraniti. The Bharatiya masters of the science 
of war have never under rated the significance of strategy even 
in the open battlefields. Bhishma observes to Yudhisthir, ‘rest 
assured that it is wisdom and intelligence that win the game 
as said by Manu. Nothing can be successfully achieved with- 
out the help of intelligence. The strength of arm is only 
supplementary.’ 

Valmiki tells us: ‘The king’s advisers can be divided in 
three classes; the first and best is that type of men who arc 
always alert about the interests of the kingdom. These coun- 
cillors must have unanimous opinions about their policies. 
The council must contain near-friends as well as benevolent 
relations who arc selflessly interested in the welfare of the 
kingdom. The council must, not only rely upon human 
endeavour, but must also invoke divine favours. Such a 
council which thinks wisely on all aspects and which invokes 
the help of the gods, is indeed the best fruitful in gaining the 
victory on the battlefield.’ 
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Such war councils consisting of wise and diplomatic leaders 
used to give proper advice to the kings on the questions of 
w’ar and peace. Generally their advice was considered to be 
binding and was invariably follotved by the king. There were, 
of course, instances when a thoughtless king rejected the 
advice of the war council. In the Vedic age the Purohit and 
the other councillors tried to keep the kings ahvays on the 
right path. We have already referred to how Purohit Vasishta 
led King Sudas to a brilliant victory against heav^’ odds of 
confederacy of the lo kings. This war of lo kings presents 
a good illustration of a tvcjl organised army led by intelli- 
gent strategist to a decisive victory. Other famous Purohits 
like Shritbandhu. Medhaiithi, Bharadwaja, and others have 
always upheld the tradition and saved the kings and their 
kingdoms simply by the merit of their intelligent directions. 

Next section of the army is the finance. The treasury has 
been always rightly considered to be the backbone of a good 
arm>'. Shukracharya, in his law book, observes: 

‘The origin and source of all strength of an army is the 
treasury and the treasury itself depends upon the army. The 
treasuries increase if the armies are strong and \ictorious.’ 

(Shukraniti 4. 2-1 j). 

Shukracharya seems to give more importance to the army 
here in comparison with the treasury but Kautilya differs from 
him and emphasises that the treasury is of vital importance, iij 
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the waging of war or the maintenance of peace. In the Artha- 
shastra, Kautilya categorically affirms: ‘It may not matter if 
the army is small but the treasury must always be full; if the 
treasury is full a new and fresh army can be raised; but a big 
army without the treasury will always become dangerous to 
the safety of the State itself.’ This opinion of Kautilya is con- 
sistent with the thoughts of the great warrior Bhishma. In 
Shantiparva he tells Yudhisthir: ‘The treasury and the army 
are the two strong pillars of a kingdom. Of these the treasury 
is at the base of an army. To increase the treasury, it may 
become necessary to tax the people. Without taxation, armies 
cannot be raised. There cannot be a sacrifice without violence 
to the beasts, which is considered not commendable. But 
even the violence is prescribed as rightful for the purpose of 
sacrifices. So are harassment and taxation of the people for 
the purpose of raising and maintaining big armies.’ 

{Shantiparva 130/35, 36, 37). 
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It is the proposition of the Mahabharat that when the trea- 
sury becomes empty, the strength of the kingdom begins to 
wane. The remuneration of soldiers and occasional rewards 
to them, the grades and promotions to officers, secret expenses 
on the formation and maintenance of fifth-columnists in the 
enemy countries, repairs and new constructions of roads and 
means for the actions of the armies, provision of all the require- 
ments and equipments of the soldiers, a very efficacious and 
alert intelligence service, and last but not the least an organ- 
isation to create disturbance and sow disaffection in the land 
and the people of the enemies, all these can be accomplished 
if the treasury of a kingdom is full. Kautilya seems to be- 
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Ikve that the expenses on the army should never be objected 
nor cut down. It is very revealing to glance on what items 
in the army organisation money was sanctioned. To keep the 
loyalty of the soldiers incorruptible, it is necessary to keep 
them' beyond temptations. All writers on military science have 
invariably advised that the soldier must be paid well and 
regularly. Narad in the Sabha Parva advised Yudhisthir to 
pay greater attention to this well established and universally 
accepted practice. From the Arthashastra and from contem- 
porary writings of Greek visitors, we can have glimpses of the 
Maurya armies and the huge expenses on them. Prof. 
Dikshitar observes: ‘The Mauryan king had a standing army 
of 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 horses and 9,000 elephants. 
This alone entailed an expenditure of roughly £ 170 millions. 
This does not include the pay of the army officers such as 
Commander-in-Chief and other Commanders, the expenses of 
the fleet, of the armoury and arsenal, of the Commissariat and 
several minor departments which were so many adjuncts to 
the Defence Department. If these were included, we have to 
estimate the defence expenses of the Mauryan State to be 
several million pounds sterling. Arrian tells us that the 
army officials were all paid very liberally. It appears that the 
Mauryan Government believed in a contented army. 

If this was the case in the Mauryan period, there is suffi- 
cient ground to guess that the beginnings of this policy and 
practice could be traced in the Vedic age. In Rig-Veda itself, 
we find a number! of places where the treasury has been men- 
tioned as the backbone of the army. A poet observes: O Indra, 
in all our fights we shall pray you to accord complete victory 
on your followers who are rich and wealthy.’ 

(Rig-Veda 6-22-10). 
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In another place another poet tells us: ‘O Indra, may you 
confer on us unfathomable stores of wealth so that we can 
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fight our enemies with them, so that we can convert the Dasas 
into Aryas, so that we can destroy the enemies o£ man.’ 

(Rig-Veda 6-22-10). 
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This very verse occurs in the Atharva-Veda again. The two 
verses quoted above give clear indication that the treasury was 
considered to be indispensable to fight a successful war even 
in those primitive days. In the descriptions of the marching 
armies we get a reference as to w'hat equipments had to be 
carried. The treasury is .specifically mentioned as an impor- 
tant item in the equipment of the marching army. The poet 
says: ‘Let Indra be the leader of our anny. Let the treasury 
and the sacrificial fire and the Soma_,juice accompany our 
leader. That will enable our armies to gain decisive victory.’ 

(Rig-Veda 10-103-8). 
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This leaves no doubt that treasury was considered to be a 
very essential item in the preparation of w^ar. 

The next section to which the army organisers of Vedic 
times paid serious attention was the armoury and the arsenal. 
Kautilya refers to this section under the caption of ‘Shastra- 
shala’. Like all other departments which tverc ingenuously 
organised in the Mauryan times, this ‘Shastrashala’ or the 
armoury-stores were also looked after to the minutest details. 
There is, however, no direct or specific mention of the military 
stores or the armoury' in the Vedic literature. But when all 
other departments hate been organised, it could not be ima- 
gined that armoury could have been neglected — for no war 
could be fought without a proper arrangement for the supply 
of arms whether they tvere of old, crude variety, or as they 
are of modern scientific manufacture. There is enough ground 
to imagine that the manufacture of arms and weapons was 
on the whole the care and job of the king’s officers. 

Now we come to a very- complicated department under the 
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care of the war council. The foreign or external affairs have 
claimed a gieat attention since early days. A regular 
reference of this activity is found in the Arthashastra of 
Kauliha. Megasthenes also confirms the existence of such a 
department in the Mauryah statecraft. But it seems that it 
had not attained that spirit or .perfect condition as it did in 
the later Gupta period. In some stone-inscriptions of .Samudra- 
gupta, eve get the mention of two ministers of the kingdom 
called the ‘Sandhi Vigrah’ and ‘Sachiva’. The first was the title 
of the minister who was in charge of the treaties and alliances 
with kings and kingdoms in the country. The second was the post 
of the minister who looked to the relations of the State with 
foreign nations. W'e know the name of the Minister-in-charge of 
Foreign Relations of Samudragupta as Harisen. Going back 
to the Mauryan period we find that such a department must 
have been working in- a regular manner. In the Ashokan in- 
scriptions we have a direct reference to the treaties signed with 
the foreign States very fat away from Bharatiya borders. The 
talks between the Panis and Sarama quoted before, expressly 
clarify that she was speaking as an ambassador or an agent of 
the Vedic people, sent on a special mission. It has, however, 
to be admitted that there are no direct references or any evi- 
dence to advocate the existence of such a department in the 
Rig- Vedic times. 

What is in modern times called the intelligence department 
was in existence in the Mauryan period. This Mauryan 
period can for all purposes be taken to be a realistic window 
exhibiting the best consummation of the Vedic concepts of 
nationhood. The friend, philosopher and the greatest architect 
of the Mauryan race and in fact the prowessful reviver of 
the Vedic age, Kautilya, had put to this intelligence depart- 
ment to unimaginable extent in the miraculous achievement of 
overthrowing the Nandas and securing the kingdom to his dis- 
ciple Chandragupta. Of .some departments which had been 
perfected to minutest details, this one was in the Maurvan 
times. Kautilya’s ‘Arthashastra’ excels Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’— 
in all respects — and most in its omnifarious visions and most 
comprehensive approach and outlook of life. Kautilya per- 
fected this branch of statecraft. 
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Coming to the Rig-Vedic age, the first thing we have to 
note is that in those primitive days, there was hardly any 
nation developed in all its aspects like Bharat. Races and 
communities were scattered over the larger portions of Asia 
and it was very difficult to keep 'any political relations with 
these nomadic tribes who were almost always on the move. 
Kingdoms had not yet come to be formed or acknowledged. 
That is possibly the reason why in the Rig-Veda we do not 
get any mention of the name or the functions of a foreign 
department. The solitary instance which explicitly mentions 
of a spy being sent to a country far beyond the seas to gather 
information about the cows that were robbed away is that of 
Sarma who goes to the land of Pan is. Beyond that, no more 
information about this branch can be dug out of the Vedas. 

There remains only one other fact in regard to the defence 
organisation to be noted. According to the traditional 
Bharatiya ideas a kingdom was formed of seven factors, 
namely, the king, his ministers, his friends, his treasury, the 
people, the army, and the forts. The king was, of course, the 
apex of the whole organisation of a kingdom of which the 
forts were the bases. In modern times of mechanised armies, 
long-range cannons and missiles and the organisation of air- 
forces, forts and castles may have become completely useless 
as fortifications, defence basis or as watch towers of a country'. 
But in the primitive davs when the transport of arms, ammuni- 
tion and armies, was limited only to the horses, the forts were 
built as impregnable bastions for the safety and defence of 
kings and kingdoms. All over the world, forts used to be con- 
structed at very strategic points to defend the liberties of. the 
people. According to different situations, forts acquired 
strategic values and distinctive names. Forts were created on 
the tops of hills or in the passes between two ranges or on 
the mouths of rivers and harbours guarding the safety of the 
hinterland and the coast-line. Some forts were naturally 
formed and strengtliened by long ranges of mountains or 
thick forests. All these have been described by the political 
writers like Kautilya and also by the law-givers like Manu. 

A military fort generally carried enough stores and stocks 
of grains to enable the soldiers to live through the period of 
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enemy action. We do not propose to go into the detailed 
descriptions of these forts and castles of ancient times. It is 
enough to note that the forts played a very important part 
in the life of the nation. Even in the Rig-Vedic period, in 
that memorable war between Indra and Vritra, Indra has been 
credited to have destroyed to pieces the fort of Vritra. 
Historians have noticed in the descriptions of the War of Ten 
Kings the existence of forts in which they had taken refuge. 
The Rig-Vedic literature contains two words ‘Durga’ and ‘Pur’ 
to mean the fort. Lord Mahendra killed Shambar also in 
his fort. This Shambar is described to have possessed lOo hill- 
forts which were shattered to pieces by Indra. 

(Rig- Veda 6-31-4). 

ik 31:: ii 

The Aitareya and Koushitaki Brahmans also refer to the 
forts. The Aitareya Brahman refers to the three Fires as 
three forts which performed the function of halting the 
assault of the ‘Asuras’. This simile given by the author of the 
Aitareya Brahman has indeed a significant value. 

The Bharatiya people had attained a very high degree of 
skill in the building of forts of different kinds. The descrip- 
tions of the Forts of Lanka and Kishkinda in Ramayana are 
an astonishing evidence of this fact. . 

The Vedic and post-Vedic armies were headed by a ‘Senapati’, 
the Commander-in-Chief who was next to the king. Under 
the Commander there were Generals and Captains who led bat- 
talions and divisions. They wei'e called ‘Sena-Pranetas’ mean- 
ing, leaders of armies. It will be amusing to note that the 
seven ‘Akshauhinis’ of the Pandavas had each of them one 
leader or captain: (1) Drupad, (2) Virat, (3) Drushtadumna, 
(4) Shikhandi, (3) Satyaki, (6) Chekitan, and (7) Bhimsen were 
the seven leaders of the Pandava forces. Bhishma, the grand 
old warrior was the first Commander-in-Chief of the Kaurava 
army, whereas the Pandavas had appointed Drushtadumna — 
comparatively a much younger warrior to lead their armies. 

Kautilya has given all classifications and definitions of the 
army officials as well as their respective remunerations. It 
was the convention of the times that the Chief of the army 
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Mas selected from the Kshatriya class. The army chief was ex- 
pected to be well -versed in the science of the Vedas as well 
as the art of war. This was possible only in the case of 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. But the Kshatriya by virtue of his 
inherent profession and proficiency in the art of war was 
chosen invariably to lead the armies. But there are instances 
in which, as we know'. Brahman warriors were also selected 
for this most important position in the hierarchy of a State. 
It will be recollected that the Cominander-in-Chief of the 
Mauryan king Brihadrath was a Brahman by name Pushya- 
mitra. It was this Brahman soldier who performed an epic 
task in the annals of Bharatiya history. It was Pushyamitra 
who acted very mercilessly against the Buddhist to whom had 
come to dominate the Bharatiya empire since Ashokaii times 
adversely affecting Vedic faith and life and disintegrating the 
social order. Pushyamitra, the Mauryan Commander, usurped 
all power and kingdom and drove away the Buddhists, destroy- 
ing those who remained behind. This is not the occasion to 
digressing to the heroic role of Pushyamitra in the defence of 
Vedic Dharma and the nation. We only w'anted to emphasise 
that when others failed the Brahman rushed to the front to 
save his Vedic Dharma and Rashtra — whether with arms or 
with ‘mantras’. Thus the Commander of an army used to be 
normally a Kshatriya. Besides the requisite quality of bravery 
and knowledge of the art and science of war, the Chief of the 
army was required to possess a number of outstanding virtues. 
This can be gathered from the address of Bhishma to his king 
Duryodhan after the latter had invested and anointed him 
as the Senapati of the Kaurava army. Bhishma says: 

‘Saluting Kartikeya, the Commander of the gods I accept 
this post of your Army-Chief. I am well-versed in the science 
of war, in the art of arms and weapons, in the technique of 
army organisation, and the manoeuvres of the forces. I know 
well the different classes and grades in the armed forces and 
can extract work from them. In the movements on the battle- 
field, marches of the forces, attacks and retreats in all the 
deployments, I feel I can equal Lord Brihaspati. I have 
practical knowledge of the formations of fighting forces accord- 
ing to the practices of gods, Gandharwas and men. I feel con- 
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fidcnt that I will be able to vanquish your enemies, the 
Pandavas. I am sure that I shall be able to defend our own 
army. O, prince, therefore, remove all fear from your mind.’ 
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This address of Bhishma who w’as the first Commander of 
Duryodhan which needs no commentary is clear regarding the 
role of an Army Chief. Kaiitilya enumerates the different 
prizes which he recommends to be given to the successful 
soldiers. According to him for the killing of the king 100,000 
Panas were to be given in reward. If some warrior killed 
the Commander of the enemy army, or the prince of the oppo- 
site camp, he was regarded ivith 50,000 Panas. If a brave 
soldier brought an important personality from the enemy 
camp alive, he iv'as rewarded in double proportion. This 
Pana was of course the famous gold coin of the Mauryan 
period which possibly was equal to the value of a shilling of 
modern times. The Mahabharat also refers to this practice of 
rewards to successful w'arriors in proportion to their achieve- 
ments. 

The Rig-Veda in fact does not contain the word ‘Senapati’. 
The common word in the Vedic literature was of course 
Senani. Right up to the Atharsa-Veda this word Senani has 
been used to indicate the chief of the army who was the most 
important Executive Officer of the king in matters of war and 
peace. The executive pouncil consisted of the commander, the 
prince, the Sachiva, the ‘Sandhivigrahik’ and the king. 
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Both the Shukraniti and Mahabharat have laid adequate 
stress upon the qualities and virtues necessary in the ofiftcer 
called ‘Doot’ in those days. This ‘Boot’ performed almost all 
the functions of the modern ambassador as well as an emis- 
sary of a State in a foreign court. This ‘Boot’ was expected to 
be very much skilled in the art of knowing the hearts of the 
opponents from the very faces of all those whom he met; he 
was required to have very high and retentive memory; he had 
to be fully acquainted with the conditions of the country 
and its people; he was required to have good knowledge of 
the political science in its relation with the treatise of war 
and peace; he was expected to be bold and very intelligent in 
his talk. The Mahabharat adds some other qualities as neces- 
sary complements of such emissary. Manu has also elaborated 
on the virtues of the ambassador who had escaped notice in 
those early days. It will be a repetition to narrate the details 
of the functions of an ambassador. But it needs mention here 
that the ambassador was necessarily required to be a man of 
proved character in the matter of wine, woman and money. 
Any weak-minded man who could be susceptible to these 
temptations was never selected for the job of an ambassador. 
The old maxim was ‘goodness and discipline depended upon 
the fear of punishment; the wrath and security of a nation 
depended upon the king; and war and peace depended upon 
the qualities and skill of an ambassador.’ It is the ambassador 
in a foreign court that can stir a war amongst treaty-bound 
nations or pacify the disturbed relations. The ambassador is 
employed by the kings to do both, the jobs according to the 
expediencies. The practice of winning over important officers 
of the enemy kingdom who have been either ignored or 
offended, has been in vogue in Bharat right from the begin- 
ning. It was the ambassador who kept an alert watch on the 
ambitions of the neighbour States and apprised his master in 
that regard. 

Kautilya who exploited this wing of secret intelligence in a 
very ingenious and most effective manner has paid very great 
attention to the training of ambassadors to be sent to foreign 
courts. The Arthashastra has given very detailed instructions 
in regard to the role and functions of an emissary in a foreign 
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court. Much before any war started, he had to keep with him 
complete information about all matters in regard to the weak- 
ness or the strength of the enemy kingdom. It is unnecessary 
to go through the details of these exhaustive directions by 
which the ambassador w’orked out the game of war in favour 
of his king. Kautilya observes; ‘If the emissary or the 
ambassador got any scent or sound of the disapproval of his 
king’s proposal, then he should keep the talks hanging to 
gain time. If in the meantime he became afraid of his own 
liberty and freedom, he should try to decamp and run to the 
home-country.’ Kautilya does not leave the smallest details as 
regards how the ambassador should carry out his duty in the 
foreign courts. If we look to the practice and conventions 
■which are observed even in modem times in neighbouring 
and enemy States in regard to the privileges of the ambas- 
sador, rve shall find to our surprise that there was hardly any 
difference in the past and present tactics. Those 'W'ere the 
days w'hen cruel despots or autocratic kings disregarded totally 
or demanded more scrupulously the obsen’ance of the con- 
ventions in regard to the privileges of ambassadors. It was 
however recognised as a sanguine principle not to offend an 
ambassador even if he had said something as per instructions 
of his king. The prescription of Mahabharat was ‘a king 
should never entertain the thought of killing a Boot under 
any situation. The killer of an ambassador or an emissary 
will be condemned to go to hell with all his cabinet of 
ministers. The king who kills an emissary who is conveying 
the message of his king, becomes as great a sinner, as the 
child-killer.’ 

ii n 
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So it can be safely assumed that the present practices and 
conventions had their roots in the wise rules set by the Bhara- 
tiya policy. 

38 
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There are references of such emissaries in the Rig-Vedic and 
the Brahman literataire. The Aitareya Brahman mentions 
Indra having referred to the Maruts as his ‘Sachiva’. The Agni 
has always been talked of as the emissary of gods, whose advent 
is indicated by the appearance of ‘Agni’. There is one word 
‘Prahit’ which is used in the Taittiriya and Atharva-Vedas in 
the sense of an emissary or a messenger. The commentators 
have explained that word to mean ‘one who was skilful in 
collecting all information about the armies of the enemies’. 

The officers of the army had different designations and 
titles according to the number of soldiers, their units and 
combinations in their charge. One who commanded five 
‘Padaties’ was called a ‘PattipaP ; one who led thirty ‘Padaties’ 
was called ‘Gaulmik’ ; one over hundred w^as known as 
‘Shatanik’ and one who commanded thousand platoons was 
called ‘Sahasranik’. The chief of such ten became ‘Ayutanika’. 
This clarification is in conformation of the practice prevailing 
in the Vedic age as detailed in the Atharva-Veda. Atharva- 
Veda, however, names the commander as ‘Arbudi’. 

We have given these different designations and titles of the 
army officers according to the foot soldiers under their com- 
mand. But it has to be assumed that they have an inter- 
relation to the sub divisions of the army which have been men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. For instance, a Pattipal had 
one elephant, one chariot, one horse and five foot-soldiers. In 
the same manner this gradation goes up. The highest officer 
is the lord of the Akshauhini. 

Kautilya lists the details of the grades of reimuneration to 
the soldiers and staff of the army organisation. The Senapati 
or the Commander-in-Chief was paid 48,000 Panas, the Com- 
mander 24,000 Panas, the Superintendent of the Elephant- 
battery 8,000, the Superintendent of the Cavalry 8,000 and so 
on. A ‘Padati’ was paid 500 Panas. These are obviously 
annual remunerations. 

There was one other class of non-combatant persons who 
went to the battlefield, though not to fight, but was very 
much concerned with the victory in it. This was the inspired 
bard, who delivered very enthusing speeches goading the 
soldiers to rush to the field and fight for the honour of their 
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gods and religion, culture and civilisation and the king and 
the country. This was done by the Purohit or his assistant. Later 
on regular bards and court-poets were engaged to perform this 
part. Kautilya compares a battle with a sacrifice in which the 
Purohit performs the same function as he does in a sacrifice. 
Here is one small verse which gives a clear idea as to what 
these bards must have been telling the soldiers on the eve of 
battle: ‘O brave soldiers, may you rush into the enemy 
forces; may you show your utmost valour. Indra will surely 
back you with his enthusiasm. Your strong arms will surely 
give a good account in the fight with the enemy, and you will 
without any doubt vanquish them and become invincible 
yourselves.’ 

(Rig-Veda 10-103-13). 

sTJicir 51^ 1 

Thus we have tried to present to our readers a general pic- 
ture of the army organisation of the Vedic people. The Vedic 
people had, it looks, attained a high stage and skill in the 
art and science of war. This has been clearly reflected in 
their songs of victory on the battlefields. Right since the days 
of the War of Ten Rings up to the conquests of Samudra- 
gupta, the Bharatiya armies have been victorious on the 
battlefields within and outside the borders of Bharat. This 
glorious record of conquest was, however, never marred by 
sinister ambitions to trample upon the liberties of other 
people or merely to swallow their territories. The Bharatiya 
heroes went out for something more glorious and more sub- 
lime than mere conquest of lands or the plunder of wealths. 

Wc shall turn to that golden aspect of the Bharatiya ambi- 
tion, namely, to reform and civilise the man or as they called 
it ‘Ar) anise the world’. 



CHAPTER XXYII 


WAR AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF 
THE VEDIC PEOPLE 

Ancient writers on war have classified it into diliercnt cate- 
gories. In the opinion of some, a war was ‘Dharmayudh’ or 
‘Kootyudh’, if it was according to well recognised conventions 
and codes or in contravention of the same. Another classifi- 
cation was according to the conduct of war whether it follow- 
ed the practices of gods, demons or the human beings. Yet 
another categorisation was made on the criterion of the aims 
and objectises of w'ar. The traditionally recognised war-aims 
were: (i) Dharma-Vijay, (2) Asura-Vijay, (3) Lobha-Vijay. 

In all these different kinds of wars, strategy and tactics 

played an important role. ‘Strategy is the art of bringing the 
enemy to battle, while tactics are the methods by which a 
commander endeavours to over-reach the enemy when battle is 
joined.’ This is how the British military scientists define 
strategy and tactics, and the definition is not very much 

different from what Manu had said about 2000 years back. 

Manu tells us of wars that are fought on three different 

types of battle-grounds, namely, on the surface of the sea, in 
the jungles and in plain open fields. 

«ir I 

The Bharatiya military writers have according to the exi- 
gencies, the national character and local conditions evolved 
the science of war in all its details. The rules and conventions 
when and how a commander should march his armies to the 
battlefield, what seasons are favourable for the start of a war 
and what arc unfavourable, all these have been specifically 
mentioned in the w'ar book.s. The war advisers have warned 
the kings against the commencement of action in particular 
seasons and times but the same authorities do not hesitate to 
mention that these rules could be shelv'ed in emergencies and 
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inescapable circumstances. Our forefathers who were so meti- 
culous in regard to the observance of rules and regulations, 
were equally ready to brush aside all of them vhen the point 
of national honour was at stake. For instance, Shukra in his 
advice tells us that a war in so many seasons is not commend- 
able but when women, corvs and the Brahmans, whose honcnir 
must always be maintained, are killed or dishonoured, a king 
should declare war without anv reference or consideration of 
propitious times. 

The array on march to a battlefield was led bv the captains 
and commanders, and the Chief, used to follow in the rear. 
The marching armies went ahead in different formations 
according to the convenience as well as ease which the roads 
and the terrain allowed. These formations of the marching 
armies were called ‘Makar’, ‘Soochi’, ‘Chakra’ (crocodile, needle, 
circle, respectively), etc. Valmiki Ramayana gives very fasci- 
nating descriptions of the army of Rama which set its march 
on Lanka on the auspicious conjunction of the constellation of 
Uttara Falgiuni. 

^Ve' quote below the description of the march of Rama’s army 
on Lanka as it gives a correct idea of the organisation and 
arrangements before the start of a major war. Ramachandra 
instructs his Commander Neela; ‘Take your forces ahead in the 
van so that you can reconnoitre the country and clear the roads 
for us. You should lead the army by such roads that there 
will be no scarcity of water or food on the way. The roads 
should be pleasant to march with the cover of blue and cool 
forests abounding in roots, fruits and water. It may happen 
that the demons may poison the water sources and reservoirs as 
tvell as the eatables, roots and fruits on the way. Be always 
alert, take full care, and protect your forces from such a mis- 
hap. Neela shall look to all these arrangements. The Generals 
Gaya, huge like a bull, Gavay, a giant in strength, and 
Gavaksha, all proud and indomitable like bulls, will also 
remain in the vanguard. General Rishabh, with his Vahini, 
'vill march on the right flank and that pmverful General 
Gandhamadan, who is as invincible and forceful as a scent- 
elephant (enrut), will take care of the left side of the army. 
Myself and Lakshman will ride on the shoulders of Hanuman 
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and Angad in the centre of the marching-forces. Jambavan 
and Sushena will keep the rear of the army.’ 
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(Valiniki Ramayana, Yudhakanda 4/9-21). 

This great army of ‘Vanaras’ was led by the Commander 
Neela in a well-planned formaiiion right up to the shores of the 
sea. During their marches two Generals were entrusted with 
the consteint watch and guard of the camps. With such real- 
istic descriptions of the marching armies as we get in Ramayana 
and Mahabharat, one has to assume that the Bharatiya system 
of army organisation had reached beyond doubt, a very high 
stage of development. 

The next important factor in the successful strategy of war 
is the military camps and the supply bases. In old literature 
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dealing with military matters, these camps and bases were 
called ‘Skandhawar’. The grounds recommended for pitching 
military camps differ in their natures according to the pre- 
dominance of horses, chariots, elephants, etc., in the armies. 
Horses required plain grounds without rocks and thickets; 
chariots could not move through sandy or marshy lands; and 
the elephants also hated swampy as well as boggy fields; but 
they always required a fresh and sufficient supply of rvater. It 
became, therefore, a very hard task to choose the convenient 
grounds for military camps and supply bases. Mahabharat 
gives exhaustive instructions in regard to the choice of groiunds 
for military camps. 

The camp grounds must necessarily be of convenience to 
one’s own armies and of inaccessible approach for the enemy. 
After the ground was selected, the camp was pitched in a 
regular square with four entrance-gates and six roads into it. 
The camp was generally divided into nine sections and was 
encircled wherever possible bv tall walls, ramparts and water 
ditches or rock) fortifications. The commander had to keep in 
mind that a military camp required exercise-grounds for the 
soldiers and the animals. The whole camp was guarded by sections 
in turns. Round about the military camp there used to be in- 
tentionally sprinkled forest people to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
movements and report to the concerned officers. In the camps 
wine, women, gambling and sports were as a rule prohibited. 
It was very difficult for the enemy agents to get entrance into 
the camps. There was the system of pass-words which went 
on changing from day-to-day or by hours according to chang- 
ing situations. Every military camp was provided with a 
medical section in which every emergency case was attended. 
In short, these military camps were almost self-sufficient towns 
on march. Mahabharat has painted a matter of fact picture 
of the military camp of Yudhisthir. 

(Udyogaparva 152-7 to 16). 

We do not propose to go into the illustrative description of 
the camp which on the whole does not differ in any way from 
any up-to-date modern pattern. 

The third factor in this successful strategy is to choose one’s 
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own battlefield. Military scientists maintained that victory 
depended upon the battlefields. All our writers have given 
their ideas and opinions in regard to the most favourable tvpe 
of a battlefield to fight a successful action. The choice of battle- 
fields differs according to the conditions and proportions of the 
contesting armies. What may be favourable for an open and 
decisive battle was totally unsuited for a delaved action or the 
guerilla tactics. Ancient warriors and war-lords were taught all 
these factors and aspects of strategy and tactics for the success- 
ful waging of a war. It will be remembered that a king being 
the pivot of life of a kingdom, was not allowed to rush to the 
battlefield. He had to remain in a safe and secured place from 
where he directed the action. W'henever this conventional rule 
was forgotten, the Hindus lost their wars. 

The fourth factor which turns any war-strategy successful 
is the possession of strong forts and castles. Bharativa ideas 
on the utility of forts and castles have been already described 
by us. Without, therefore, prying over the same subject, we 
just mention that the strength of a defence depended upon the 
strength of its forts. The strategy of the aggressor lay in 
drawing the defenders of the fort outside in the open field. 
To attain this objective, it was permitted to adopt any means 
right from corruption to treachery. 

Victory was considered to be the objective of every action. 
In the Bharatiya political thought, there is no mincing of the 
purity of means. All our successful political philosophers and 
victorious warriors have emphatically asserted that what is 
good for the nation has to be achieved by all means. That is 
the Dharma. The military scientists, therefore, did not hesitate 
to commend the use of any means and tactics in reducing the 
forts of the enemy. In the Mauryan period w'e have instances 
of boiling oil being used to burn the enemy. If a fort could 
not be captured by such frightful means, the ingenious tactician 
went to the length of corruoting the enemv agents to betray 
their own people. Very interesting tactics have been recom- 
mended. When all hopes of the besieged people coming out 
were lost, the attackers set fire to their own camp and pretend- 
ed to run away. Seeing this men in the fort would naturally 
come down to pursue the fleeing enemy, who would turn back 
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and destroy the beguiled forces. There is no end to the tactics 
employed in war, by ingenious experts. The forts of Lanka 
and Kishkindha were captured by Rama undoubtedly on the 
strength of the secret information which he could get from 
Bibhishana and Siigreeva. For this, these two were rewarded by 
Rama with the kingdoms of Lanka and Pampa. Some people 
believe that the forts and castles have lost all their strategic 
value which once they used to possess. Dikshitar observes in 
his volume: ‘There is a wrons: notion that is still current, 
namely, that these forts have lost their military value and are 
an anachronism since the invention of gun-powder. But the 
gun powder was in use in ancient India even in very early times 
and still' those strong-holds were recommended as safe ones. It 
was during the last Great War as we all know that the for- 
tresses in Belgium offered stubborn resistance to the Germans, 
but for which the latter might in all probability have over- 
whelmed the whole of France. In fact they tvere decisive in 
arresting the progress of the Germans. Therefore to decry the 
value of a fort is to misjudge its merit.’ 

The Bharatiya military science recognised the great value of 
tactics in the actual waging of a war. Many a tactical blunder 
has been the cause of catastrophic failures. In the Atharva- 
Veda we get a realistic description of a tactical step taken by 
the Gods in their fight against the Demons. One participant 
in the war observes: ‘Let this lighted wick full of explosive 
powder which I have thrown into the enemy’s camp spread 
unbearably dirty and stinking smell and smoke there. Let the 
enemy be frightened out of his wits by the tearing gas and 
fire coming out of it. Let the devouring flames of fire, which 
will come out of that missile, put the enemv to flight. O Indra, 
may you spread your confounding trap in which the enemy 
will be caught. The soldiers of our enemy will be entangled 
in thousands and lakhs in this net of Indra, who will there- 
after destroy them. This world is itself a very great (greater 
than anything); confounding trap or net of Indra, the dark- 
ness of which engiulfs almost all the enemies.’ 

II ^ II 
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(Atharva-Veda 8-8-2-7-8), 

Now we come to the conventions observed by the fighting 
forces in those old days. We have already said that wars were 
classified according to their aims, namely, Dharma, Lobh and 
Asur. In the coinention of Dharmayudha the adversary was 
never taken unaware. Mahabharat enumerates the rules and 
regulations which, had to be observed in this type of fight. If 
the adversary had no shield, he was never attacked. The 
fight took place between two persons who had the same wea- 
pons. If one was a horseman, he w'ould never think of attack- 
ing a charioteer. Hardly any poisonous weapon is reported 
to have been used in the long records of Bharatiya wars. 
Even in war the Bharatiya people observed the moral law. 
When an adversary was injured, he stopped to be an enemy 
and all care was poured on him. A Kshatriya was required to 
be very scrupulous in the observance of the conventions 
and morals of right war. It was considered to be a disgrace 
for a Kshatriya to stoop down or abandon the morals of his 
profession. A Kshatriya considered death to be preferable to 
an ignominious victory. It was thel belief that anything that 
was built upon fraud and treachery, every victory that was 
achieved by betrayal and cheating would entail at some time 
a total destruction of the family and the dynasty. The kings 
and their commanders were everywhere noble Kshatriyas who 
upheld the traditions laid down by the laws of castes. And 
yet it has to be confessed there have been defaults on the part 
of even renowned warriors. 

There used to be an agreed rule that the captives— men, 
women and girls — would be unmolested. After one year these 
captured prisoners were permitted to return to their homes. 
Even the slaves in war and the plunder of wealth were expected 
to be returned to the rightful owners after a lapse of one year. 
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Another peculiar ccnvention which was followed deserves to 
be mentioned here. If a Brahman came in between two fight- 
ing forces or persons with a desire to bring about a rapproach- 
ment between them, the fight would be stopped. Both the sides 
would patiently listen to the words of that Brahman and arrive 
at a negotiated peace on the spot. If some Kshatriya defied 
this convention, he was disgraced by his class. This %vas for 
all purposes a safety valve in keeping the violent rage of 
strong men under control. 

When a king achieved victory, he would return to the capital 
with the war-drums sounding and his bards singing the songs 
of success. The king would offer pravers and worship to the 
family deities; he would perform a sacrifice in celebration of 
his victory and offer large sums of money to the deserving 
Brahmans. 

The defeated enemy was at all times treated in an honour- 
able manner by the conquerors. The victorious king would go 
to the conquered country and tell the peop.le to accept his 
rule. If they resisted, then only he would employ other means 
to bring them under control. It was never permitted to des- 
troy the properties of the defeated people, to plunder the 
wealths of the captured, and occupy their territories. The ut- 
most punishment that was accorded to the offending enemies, 
their kings and officers was a clean-shave of the head. Krishna 
condemned the Prince of Vidarbha, who dared to fight him, 
to shaving his head in five stripes, lettihg him go as a butt 
of ridicule. Such a disgraced person hardly opted to live. 
Rukmi and Jaidrath were two such persons who lived after 
their dishonour. All these conventions and rules of behaviour 
of kings with their conquered people were literally observed 
right up to the days of Harsha. The Chinese traveller 
Huan Tsang writes in his diary: ‘Whenever a General is des- 
troyed on a war-like expedition, although he is defeated and 
his army destroyed, he is not himself subjected to bodily 
punishment; only he has to exchange his soldier’s dress for 
that of a woman, much to his shame and chagrin. So, mostly 
those men put themselves to death to avoid such disgrace.’ 

— {Life of Huan Tsang by Beal, ch. IV, p. 147). 
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This concept of Dharma-Vijay has been misunderstood in 
the later period. According to Kautilya the word Dharma- 
Vijay was Used only in pure political sense. Dharma-Vijay 
simply meant that once an enemy was overpowered by strength, 
he should not be harassed or plundered further and should be 
left to live with honour. On account of this word Dharma- 
Vijay not being' properly understood, the later interpreters had 
been misled. It will be remembered that Ashoka was the pro- 
duct of Kautilyan Politics. Ashoka followed the principles laid 
down by the great preceptor of his grand-father Chandragupta. 
W'e must, therefore, interpret this word Dharma-Vijay, wher- 
ever it occurs in the inscriptions or the stone-pillars of Ashoka 
in the scientific or technical sense in which it is used in 
Arthashastra. Prof. Dikshitar observes: ‘Before the discovery 
of Arthashastra and even several years after its discovery, the 
term Dharma-Vijay occurring in the inscriptions of Ashoka was 
a puzzle to Ashokan scholars, who unfortunately took for 
granted that the Emperor was a Buddhist and connected the 
term with the Buddhist Dharma and interpreted it just con- 
trary to what it connotes. We are told by an authority that! 
the term which occurs in the XIII Rock Edict means con- 
quest by morality for ‘conquest by armies’. Suffice it to say 
here that if we accept that Ashoka became a monk and gave 
up arms, then according' to Hindu and even the Buddhist con- 
ception, he relinquished the throne and could not have been 
an emperor. And with complete disarmament with states of 
people professing different faiths and creeds, the vast empire 
could not be maintained even for a short period. In interpret- 
ing this term the whole edict must be taken into account. In 
the latter part we read according to Hultzsch’s translation: 
And they (Foresters) are told of the power to (punish them) 
which Devanam Priya (possesses) in spite of (his) repentance 
in order that they may be ashamed (of their crimes) and may 
not be killed.’ What is this power to punish and kill them 
except by the employment of weapons of war? What is that 
repentance except that he waged in Kalinga an unrighteous 
war involving the slaughter of innocent and that he took a 
vow from that day to resort only to righteous methods of war. 
Dharma-Vijay is a term of much political significance and 
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Asiioka, born and bred in the Kaiitilyan school of politics 
(there is a story Kautilya continued to be the minister of 
Ashoka’s father also) must have followed his political injunc- 
tions. It is wrong to take all his edicts as religious edicts, 
rhey are all political in character and deserve to be re-edited 
and interpreted from the political stand point of Kautilya to 
do justice to a very great Emperor of India, who had equal 
regards for all orthodox and heretic sects of his time.’ 

{War in Ancient India). 

The second form of warfare was termed ‘Kootayuddha’ as 
contrasted with ‘Dharmayuddha’. ‘Lobha-Vijay and Asur-Vijay’ 
also fall under ‘Koota-Yuddha’. In this type of war treachery, 
cheating, beguiling, any and all tricks by which the enemy 
could be trapped and defeated were used. The word ‘Koota- 
Yuddha’ appears very early in the Aihar\a-Veda. In one 
place we are told: 

‘I have thrown this trap of death which you can never 
evade. This trap will destroy the enemy.’ 

313«Jn >1 

(Atharva-Veda 8-8-16). 

This manner of warfare was also called Chitrayuddha, Maya- 
Yuddha or ‘Aprakash’ w^arfare. Shukracharya has elaborated 
different tactics and traps employed to bring about the total 
destruction and defeat of the enemy. Without going into 
those wily tricks recommended by war authorities, we mention 
here the general idea that in this type of dark warfare all 
human sense or moral and ethical considerations were com- 
pletely brushed aside for accomplishing the object, namely, the 
victory. There was no hesitation in employing any type of 
cruel, immoral or fraudulent means. It may appear a bit sur- 
prising that such great authors and political philosophers like 
\’almiki and Shukracharya who have always upheld the values 
of ethics should admit this type of w^ar and the dark means to 
■"’in it as legitimate. Valmiki tells us that when the object is 
t’ictory and when this tjpe of war-strategy is adopted, all 
means may be adopted. Shukraniti reiterates the same propo- 
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sition by saying that ‘when the victory is in doubt, there is no 
objection in adopting all means, to destroy the enemy.’ 
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(Shukraniti 4-1-23-24). 

Having admitted these means and methods for the winning 
of victory as plausible in ‘Koota Yuddha’, our old militarists 
did not hesitate to suggest the use of poison and arson or 
secret missiles for taking the enemy by surprise. It is on that 
account that such a warfare was called ‘devilish’ or the ‘asuri’ 
war. Treachery was the key-note in this type of war. If we 
go to describe the ingenious ways and means adopted in old 
times for the achievement of victory that may turn out to be 
a blood-ourdling narrative.- Having experienced how devilish 
man could be as we have seen in the last two World Wars, we 
should not imagine that the fighting men were in any way 
better in those ancient days than in the modern times. 
Atharva-Veda contains a substantial compilation of all such 
devilish tricks and treacherous traps which could be used for 
an easy achievement of victory over a somewhat simpler and 
weaker enemy. We need not go deep into those descriptions 
in which Atharva-Veda tells us of the too ways of trapping 
and destroying the enemy. Kautilya’s Arthashastra which is a 
perfect culmination of all the good and bad things of the 
Aryan policy and political philosophy has also enumerated 
exhaustively these different ways of striking at and crushing 
the enemy. 
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The power of a State which could use these two types of 
warfare were necessarily required to be well acquainted in the 
science of politics and diplomacy. ‘Diplomacy’ had a special 
term ‘Nyaya’ in Sanskrit and the king was expected to know 
every detail of the labyrinth of diplomacy. For the addage 
was: ‘One skilled in diplomacy' wins the world.’ 

Diplomacy in those days was divided into six aspects called 
‘Sandhi’, ‘Vigrah’, ‘Van’, ‘Asan’, ‘Asliray’ and ‘Dwaidhibhava’. 
These six facets of diplomacy were universally known in those 
ancient times and are still recognised as good methods through 
which the interests of a State are guarded or advanced. 

(i) The first of these is ‘Sandhi’ which is a very simple 
idea. A State when faced with a more powerful adversary must 
try to negotiate a peaceful pact to survive. It never pays to 
oppose the mighty. It is, therefore, advised that small States 
should live in alliances with the mightier ones. The alliances 
may be temporary when they are called ‘Kal Sandhi’, or long- 
standing which were known as ‘Sthavar Sandhi’ (permanent 
alliance). The alliances were also further categorised accord- 
ing to the substance and terms of concession, whether it was 
a contribution of gold, or a surrender of a piece of land. It 
may be that a small State may bargain to live by offering to 
perform some service for a stronger ally, etc. Such were 
different types of ‘Sandhis’. 

(a) The second was ‘Vigrah’ which meant a conflict with 
either a stronger or a weaker enemy. The conflict might have 
been caused over a woman, over a slice of land, over some dis- 
honour of the nation or on account of harbouring and helping 
the enemy and many more reasons. In all such cases when a 
nation had to face another, Kautilya advised, as far as could 
be possible the root of discontent should be resolved by diplo- 
macy. Resort to weapons should be the last remedy to solve 
the conflict. 

(3) ‘Yan’ is the third facet of diplomacy which simply 
means that taking into consideration all the points the fighting 
forces should be marched to the battlefield. 

(4) The fourth is called ‘Asan’. Asan is ‘neutrality’ in 
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modern terminology. This diplomatic move was of course 
considered practicable only for a strong State. It was generally 
believed that a weak nation could not keep itself neutral. A 
weak nation had always to side with the strong as it had no 
chance of survival between two fighting mights. 

(5) ‘Ashray’ is a device resorted to by diplomats of ancient 
times as well as of modern days in trying to save one’s own 
nation behind the cover of some other stronger State. In this 
device there was always the risk that the stronger nation which 
gave cover and protection was likely to swallow itself the 

- smaller ones. 

(6) The sixth and the last trick of diplomats was the well- 
known practice of duplicity or double-dealing adopted since 
ancient days. It was not possible for a nation of moderate 
strength to fight more than one enemy at a time. In such an 
eventuality the diplomats kept all other friends silent or 
guessing by adopting an equivocal attitude until the enemy 
with whom the nation was at war w'as vanquished. . 

These six different facets of the art of diplomacy wore made 
effective and fruitful by the famous fourfold devices called: 
‘Sam’, ‘Dan’, ‘Bhed’ and ‘Band’. It is redundant to define 
and describe these four means which are a matter of common 
knowledge. All these four are in some form or variation prac- 
tised right up to the present day, not only by this countiy 
alone but by all other nations and peoples. We have men- 
tioned these only to show that the ancient Bharatiyas had 
discovered all possible means to achieve particular ends much 
before so many modern nations were born. Dr. Burns observes 
in his volume ‘War’ : ‘Diplomacy is the name for a method 
of negotiation, pursuasion and conciliation for promoting the 
common interests of different nations and adjusting those 
interests which are opposed Without the diplomatic sys- 

tem, war would be more frequent than it is. Behind the diplo- 
matic system, however, lie the preparations for war; and in 
certain forms of policy, the threat of Avar is used as an 
instrument of diplomacy. (Pages 81-83). 

It will be noted that negotiation, pursuasion, conciliation 
and threat of Avar were all in universal practice in ancient 
times too. When it is remembered that the Purohit, Vasishta 
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could accomplish such a miracle of a victory for his king 
Sudasa against the confederation of lo mighty kings, it will 
be admitted that he must have had used all possible devices 
and diplomacy. Rig-Veda tells us that the victory of Vasishta 
was as miraculous as to say that ‘a lamb had defeated a lion’. 
(Rig-Veda 7-18-17). If these are not the evidences of the 
excellent development of diplomacy, the art of war, and the 
evolution of the science of war, by the Bharatiya people, we 
fail to understand what else could be. 

If all these means, strategies and tactics — fair and foul — ■ 
moralistic or immoral have been recognised and resorted to as 
has been shown above, one may ask what was the dominant 
motive or the underlying principle of the Bharatiya war aimt 
and objectives? Why did they embark upon so many aggres- 
sive wars if not with the ambition to conquer the world by 
any and all means, fair and violent? If it was so, what is the 
difference between the much-applauded ideal Bharatiya 
heroes and the much denounced conquerors of the world like 
Changish-Khan, Temoor, and a horde of such other inhuman 
Titans? From the perusal of the means and method com- 
mended by Kautilya for the achievement of victory, one may 
rightly infer that Kautilya was as wily as Machiavelli. If all 
that has been said in Atharva-Veda, were the common practices 
of the Vedic nation, then that nation stands to be condemned 
as brutish and primitive. 

It has to be asserted without any fear of contradiction 
rather with a sense of pride that Rautilya’s Arthashastra is per- 
fection par excellence of the Bharatiya policy and political 
philosophy or in realisation of the Vedic concept of a nation. 
Kautilya has indeed described all types of wars and the 
devilish means and devices of diplomacy but nowhere has he 
ever shown a first preference to these over the moral and 
human ways. The special circumstances in which this parti- 
cular thesis of the nation’s wily diplomacy was revealed and 
had to be resorted to has to be understood. Kautilya holds 
the Vedic nation above everything. In his point of view, what- 
ever was harmful and disgraceful to the concepts of the Vedic 
.nation was immoral, irreligious and sinful. He, therefore, up- 
held the principle that for the destruction of all the elements 
39 
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and agents which were suicidal to the nation’s honour, solida- 
rity, safety and to the survival and continuity of the Vedic 
culture and civilisation everything was fair and moral. There 
is no doubt that he followed the great principle ‘the end 
jiustifies the means’. But having said this, we have to distinguish 
Kautilya from Machiavelli who also has said the same thing al- 
most in the same words. Kautilya observes: ‘When a king has 
enough strength and means to put down his enemy, he should 
never resort to the wily treacherous tricks.’ 

stgsftci 11 

In the days of Kautilya this nation of a unique social evolu- 
tion had become a target of attacks of foreigners from outside 
and was at the same time being disintegrated by the revolt of 
some sections from within which was contained by the followers 
of Mahavir and Buddha who had indeed shaken for a time the 
steel-frame of the Vedic society. Under the circumstance, the 
first and the foremost ambition of Kautilya was not merely to 
save the State but to defend the very culture and civilisation 
which the Vedic people had evolved. In this epic struggle 
Kautilya was confronted by foreign and local elements who 
were not only anti-Vedic and wily but had never learnt 
or exhibited any scruples about morals and ethics. Had he 
not dealt with the enemies of the nation in the manner he did, 
possibly he would have met with the same sorry fate which 
about a millennium and hall after Prithviraj Ghauhan had to 
suffer. Having accomplished his grand design, namely, of 
stabilising the Vedic faith and firmly establishing a rule which 
was expected to defend and advance it, Kautilya, as the legend 
goes, retired to his seclusion for the worship and study of 
Vedas. In that lies the greatness. Nothing that he did was 
not for the Vedic faith and the Aryan civilisation. 

The Hindu principle and policy in regard to the morals in 
the war have been very clearly defined, understood and 
followed since the Rjg-Vedic times up to the last traditional 
monarchy in an unambiguous manner. There is never any 
doubt or confusion about the policy and the principle in regard 
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to tlie behaviour of the State against the enemy. Bharavi, one 
of our great literary figures has in very lucid lines told us, 
‘those simpletons who do not behave tit. for tat, in shrewd and 
cunning manner with wily opponents meet with a total defeat 
in the end.’ Kautilya who weighed the moral and the immoral 
in the balance of the Vedic concepts, has also reiterated the 
same proposition. Mahabharat tells us in Shanti Parva: ‘If 
the enemy adopted immoral and wicked means, we are com- 
pelled to fight the enemy in the same manner. No one can 
fight and succeed with moral ways and means against an oppo- 
nent who is wily and machiavellian.’ 

This practical policy adopted by supermen and commended 
by immortal teachings and philosophers has been indeed based 
upon the first lesson which the Bharatiya ancestors had laid 
down in the Rig-Veda. The Rig-Vedic poet says: ‘We shall 
crush our enemies with all the means at our disposal. But 
those who make friends with us, we shall also be friendly.’ 

(Rig-Veda 8-40-7). 

In short, this has been the underlying principle of Hindu 
political philosophy since the Rig-Vedic days. But it has been 
always relative, responsive and never an absolute thought. The 
principle has come from the battlefield to the common life in 
the proverb, ‘Remove the thorn with a thorn’. Because this 
policy was followed by so many of the later Hindu heroes, they 
could survive and preserve their culture and civilisation against 
all odds and might of the aggressors who had never recognised 
any moral or scruples in war. The instinct of self-preservation 
which is the most natural and inherent characteristic of 
animals including men is at the root of the evolution of the 
war policy of Hindus. 

There had never been any confusion regarding the conflict of 
duty and moral in the minds of the successful Hindu heroes. 
Those who entertained such a dilemma were lost and defeated 
in the conflicts of life. The Bharatiya philosophy in this regard 
has always been sober, inspired by the motive of live and let 
live. 
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THE CASTE SYSTEM AND PROFESSIONS 

The one verse which stands out as the supreme expression of 
the aspirations of Vedic people is the famous Mantra in the 
Atharva-Veda, which begins with ‘Aabrahman’. 

We consider this to be the National Anthem of the Vedic 
people. It gives in brave words a complete idea of the very 
essence and character, the substance and spirit of the nation 
as well as places before the community the ambition for which 
they should strive. This verse has in it a meaningful sentence: 

5|: I 

‘Let our “Yoga and Kshema” welfare be accomplished.’ In this 
preposition the word ‘Yoga’ means ‘acquisition’ and ‘Kshema’ 
its proper utilisation, preservation, security, etc. ‘Yoga- 
Kshema’, if analysed in a scientific manner, is at the root of 
the whole idea of modern economics. A social structure, if it 
is to be stable and conducive to general welfare must depend 
upon a very sound and solid foundation of social economics. 
This economic foundation must be complete without any seeds 
of conflict between the different classes constituting the com- 
munity. The Bharatiya social philosophers gave a very serious 
thought to the basic principles which contributed to the evolu- 
tion of an unshakable structure of a healthy society. It is not 
that they igntwed economics while planning the social system 
of the Hindus; rather they gave a full consideration to the vital 
role of economics in building a vigorous society, as much as 
they did to the concepts of ‘Dharma and Niti’ — the law and 
morals — if at all unlike the Bharatiya view, these could be 
taught as separable. In fact the foundation of the social 
system evolved by the Hindu sociologists and law-givers has 
been fabricated and re-enforced with a perfect inseparable 
mixture of ethics and economics. Any impartial critic who 
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looks into and studies the evolution of the Hindu soaety which 
has survived for millenniums witnessing the rise and decline of 
so many ancient nations will have to confess that it was a 
miracle of achievement in which economics had never been 
overlooked. At the base and source of this long and healthy 
life of the Hindu society appearing almost eternal lies the un- 
shakable economic steel-frame which the Bharatiya architects 
had devised, for it. Meredith Tousen writing about 
the economic ideology of the Hindu society built on the 
foundation of the fourfold division and the caste system 
observes: ‘I firmly believe caste to be a marvellous discovery; 
a form of socialism which, through ages, has protected Hindu 
society from the worst of industrial and competitive life. It 
is an automatic poor-law to begin with, and the strongest 
form of trade union.’ 

All the Western scholars who have made a comparative 
study of this unique social system evolved by the Hindus have 
given their unanimous verdict about the invaluable achieve- 
ments of the caste system. Sir George Birdwood observes: 
‘We trace there the bright outlines of self-contained, self- 
dependent, symmetrical and perfectly harmonious industrial 
economy deeply rooted in the popular conviction of its divine 
character and protected through every political and commer- 
cial vicissitudes. Such an ideal social order we should have 
held impossible of realisation, but that it continues to exist 
and to afford us, in the living results of its daily operations 
in India. A proof of the superiority, in so many unsuspected 
ways of that hieratic civilisation of antiquity over the secular 
joyless and self-destructive modem civilisations of the West.’ 

It would not be out of place to quote one great authority 
in social philosophy. Justice Woodroff observes: ‘Caste system 
is democratic in the truest sense of the term: (i) It insists on 
the spirituality and equality of all men. (2) It makes for in- 
dividuality which is attained not through an escape from 
limitations but through the willing acceptance of obligations. 
(3) It points out that all work is socially useful and economi- 
cally equally important. (4) It recognises that while men are 
all unequal in capacity it insists that they have the liberty to 
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contribute to human achievement as far as their capacity goes. 
(5) The essence of democracy' is consideration for others. 
Freedom for individual means restriction on absolute poiver. 
No one class can make unlimited claims. (6) The general 
tendency of men to strive to the summit is due to the im- 
pression that the position at the top is one of pleasure, profit 
and power. But in the Hindu scheme, life becomes more 
difficult as we rise higher.’ 

The Western societies and States have had to go through a 
number of experiments of economic structures and schemes in 
the last two centuries. These chapters of Western history are 
all red with streams of blood shed by revolutions clamouring 
for changes in the economic structures and social systems. 
From absolute monarchy to Individualism, Socialism. Anar- 
chism, Communism, Fascism, Nazism, Guild systems and what 
not, all the.se are changing patterns, many of ivhich have been 
tried and thrown into the dust-bins as utterly fruitless failures 
and the few others yvhich are in the crucible may soon be 
condemned to the same fate, as unyvorthv of human kind. It 
is astonishing that none of these economic schemes and poli- 
tical patterns tried by the Western societies at the instance of 
very highly applauded geniuses in the last two centuries could 
survive or be worked out successfully even for a century. Let 
us ask what is the reason of the failure of so many grand 
designs and patterns of the Western Society? 

If we analyse the causes which brought over the miscarriage 
of these patterns and schemes, we shall discover that none of 
the Western social thinkers have been able to produce a 
balance between the rights of an individual and the restraints 
on his desires for happiness. It is the want of equilibrium 
between these two factors which seems to us to be the most 
potent cause of the failure of these ideologies. It is also rea- 
lised now that all these economic systems and political patterns 
were tried by force and experimented under threats and fears 
of punishment and never for any natural love or devotion to 
the ideology. No State nor any social philosophy has ever 
succeeded in imbibing a devotion and love much less a sense 
of duty for a particular economic pattern in the minds of its 
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people. It was tyranny of those in power and the helplessness 
of the governed that gave a chance for a particular scheme 
to be tried out. Contirasted with this the Bharatiya social 
system stands out completely different and distinct in its 
character, evolution and results. It will be admitted that the 
pride and attachment of the Bharatiya people to their economic 
pattern had been the natural result of its intrinsic merit and 
not because it promised to fulfil this or that passion of 
different classes of the society. It is a well recognised fact 
that there has never been any competition or strife between 
the different classes in the matter of their professions. On the 
other hand, there has been a miracle of co-operation between 
the four classes and innumerable castes practising different 
professions and acting as complementary to each other, for 
the common welfare of the whole society. This unique feature 
of the' Hindu social system in which by its ver>' character and 
well thought-out provisions and prohibitions the seeds of class 
competition could in no imaginary possibilities find any roots, 
nor were ever allowed to grow if by some accident or inadvert- 
ance they were dropped in, has never been witnessed in any 
of the .social patterns of the West. 

Regarding the unquestionable fidelity of the masses literally 
for milleniums to a social system arranged in our classes and 
many castes, it is amazing to note, that it was inspired by an 
inherent faith. Unlike any other social pattern which had to 
be put into force by the authority of the State, the Hindu 
social system has been accepted by the masses as a ‘divine dis- 
pensation’ with love and faith as duty. This particular aspect 
of the deyotion of Bharatiya people to their unique social sys- 
tem and the effect of it on their social eyolution deserves to 
be studied seriously. 

The second virtue of the economic pattern of the Hindu 
social system is that it has given equal attention to the sub- 
jects of enjoyment and happiness as much as to the object 
and motives of the same. It had been the anxiety of these 
planners not merely to give a blue print but to see that it 
worked successfully in practical life. Thoughtful experiments 
over hundreds of years and requisite modifiaitions and adjust- 
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ments in the pattern in the light of experience to suit the 
exigencies had produced a perfectness in the system as well as 
in the society which was built upon it. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to look first to the foundation of this system of the Hindus 
before we turn to the structure and strength of their economic 
architecture. 

Before we enter into the mansion of Bharatiya social system, 
it will be profitable to note a few technical terms which have 
a distinct meaning and propriety. 

In the Bharatiya terminology ‘Arthashastra’ meant the whole 
polity. What we now understand by ‘Arthashastra’ or the 
science of Economics was called ‘Varta’ in old times. The 
Vedic and later Hindu social philosophers never commended, 
or recognised with any regard a State which was devoid of a 
sound economic base. It was realised all over that the finest 
culture and civilisation and a verv high order of religious 
thought and philosophy may well decay and die out, if they 
were not raised on sound economic foundations. Religion 
and culture do not grow and flower on empty stomachs. 
Having understood this basic concept for a healthy growth of 
the society, the Bharatiya philosophers admitted economics as 
the fundamental consideration in the social order. The maxim 
which impressed this undeniable universal truth on the 
people’s minds in those times was ‘economics is the verv 
foundation of civil life’. 



The institution of State had therefore to provide for the 
proper growth of the different factors which build the econo- 
mics of society. Agriculture, industry, commerce, arts, crafts 
and the trade were the different elements which were generally 
considered to be the factors of the economics in those times. 
It will be remembered that the head of a State, namely, the 
king, was considered to be the protector of the social order. 
In Rig-Veda he has been called ‘Janasya-Gopah’ meaning, the 
protector of the society. In this idea of ‘protection of the 
social order’ emphasis was not merely on the physical protec- 
tion from some external aggression but mainly on the main- 
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tenance of the social order in any conflict between the profes- 
sions and avocations of classes and communities. This was ^ 
considered to be one of the primary functions of the king, 
namely, the maintenance of the social equilibrium. Manu- 
smriti gives a very serious thought to this function of the 
king who has been charged specifically with the task of look- 
ing to and enforcing the proper adherence by different classes 
to the professions assigned to them. The king was authorised 
to confiscate all wealth, even to banish a person who en- 
croached upon the functions and professions of another class 
with the selfish motive of earning higher profits. It was a wise 
and well recognised principle that no individual of one class 
could take up a profession or a job which was prescribed for 
a different class. An act of such a violation was considered 
to be tantamount to a social sin deserving social bovcott and 
ex-communication. Gita expressly lays down that an indivi- 
dual was bound by the duty and functions of his class in . which 
onlv he should find peace and prosperity, for it was always 
dangerous and sinful to encroach upon the rights and functions 
of some other class. This social adjustment was the result of 
a scientific economic thought evolved bv ancient Bharatiya 
sociologists. 

There should be no doubt that the steel-frame of the 
Bharativ'a society was sound from the view-point of the science 
of economics. Ev'en in those ancient days, the basic occupations 
and resources of life were agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
trade. It was in the scientific and practical arrangement of 
these occupations and trades and their thoughtful distribution 
in the different sections of the societv which had come to be 
evolved into four classes in order to realise the most effective 
and fruitful results of common weal bv co-operation of all 
without' anv conflict, wherein lies the genius of our ancient 
sociologists. The king who looked to the maintenance of this 
social order was in fact a later institution. In very remote 
times, it is inferred from some clear expressions in the Vedas, 
there were no classes and castes. The whole societv was a 
classless one. It was with the passage of time and the com- 
plex of life that conflicts began to arise. The social philo- 
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sophers, having studied the causes of these conflicts devised 
this most miraculous solution of a social order based upon the 
four-fold arrangement of the whole mass of people with safe 
and assured employment to all without any fear of competition 
or conflict in life. The king who failed in maintaining the 
equilibrium was accused of being a ‘thief and sinner’. The 
Mahabharat exhorts the king to be ‘as alert and careful of the 
welfare of the subjects as a pregnant woman is of the baby in 
her womb.’ 

Tifi Trfjfloft i 

The king who did not pay attention to this his function 
came in trouble and many'-a-time was over-thrown by the 
people. 

The Atharva-Veda expressly says: ‘O, king, you are sitting 
in such a high place of authority that we want you to distribute 
the wealth equally and impartially amongst your subjects.’ 

(Atharva-Veda 3-4-2). 

' fTal ^ sRlPt II ' 

In another place the king is assured that ‘all the gods and 
dieties will back him if he performed with devotion and deter- 
mination his function of right distribution of wealth amongst 
his subjects.’ 

3 ?^n ^ ^ »i 3 rt 11 v 11 

This is enough to indicate how high was the sense of equity 
and impartiality in the minds of the kings and the social 
philosophers who gave the lead to the nation. That famous 
verse in the Chhandogya Upanishad has also a bearing upon 
the economic conditions of the society. The king Ashavapati 
declares that there were ‘no thieves in his kingdom, no misers, 
nor any beggars.’ 

Such a condition can exist only in a State of plenty and 
prosperity. If such a high economic prosperity existed in those 
early times it has to be presumed that the leaders of the 
society must have strived hard to bring about the happy condi- 
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tions. It couldl certainly not be the result of mere accident or 
inadvertance. 

Now, before we go to the scheme by which the wealth was 
divided equitably to maintain _ an easy equilibrium between 
different sections of the society, it would be proper to look 
to, first to the wealth-producing occupations and trades. 

The wealth of the Vedic nation %vas primarily the product 
of the mother earth, the breeding of cattle and thirdly the 
different trades and crafts. Dr. Ketkar while speaking about 
the state of civilisation and prosperity of the Vedic people 
observes: ‘This could be inferred from two factors. The one 
evidence to show the high degree of civilisation was the Vedic 
words and actual references; and the second was the legends 
bearing out the rich history and legacy of the people. It is 
unfortunate that there is no other kind of actual evidence 
available to tell us about the prosperity of the Vedic nation.’ 
Let us therefore look to the words revealing the wealth in 
the Vedic age. 

The Vedic people priced gold as the most valuable metal. 
Gold was called ‘Hiranva’ in the Vedas. There is evidence 
to show that gold was not only collected from the basins of 
rivers like Sindhu which was called the ‘golden river’ but was 
dug out from the womb of the mother earth. In Rig-Veda 
one poet while praising .\shvins observes: ‘As they dig out the 
hoard of gold, so did you restore the Sun to us.’ 

(Rig-Veda 1-117-5). 

5% ^ IT n 

Gold was a very covetable metal which the Vedic Aryas 
loved. The rich patrons gave heaps of gold as gifts. Gold 
ornaments to adorn necks, chests and arms as well as ears 
have been described in the Vedic literature. In rich houses 
even the utensils for the performance of sacrifices were made 
of gold. There are references to the weights of gold, which 
nearlv indicate that some sort of gold currency must have been 
in vogue in those days. The Taittiriva mentions a measure 
of gold called ‘Ashtaprut’. 

it 
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It should be noted here that the Vedic Aryas knew the pro- 
cess how to recover gold from impure ores. In the hymn on 
the Mother earth the Athar\’a-Veda calls her as ‘Vasudhani’ 
and ‘Hiranyavaksha’. The word ‘Vasudhani’ means mines of 
jewels and precious stones. ‘Hiranyavaksha’ is more expres- 
sive of a gold mine. The w'ord ‘Hiranyavaksha’ cannot be 
interpreted in any other sense except to mean the ‘earth in 
w'hose breasts there is gold’, i.e., a gold mine. 

In the Shathpath Brahman we are informed that gold was 
recovered from iron-ore. That only meant that gold was the 
product of some impure ore resembling iron. Megasthenes, 
as early as the third century before Christ records his belief 
that ‘Bharat was a land of sold.’ 

Besides gold, all types of precious stones, pearls and cloth 
with golden thread are mentioned in the Rig-Veda. Bronze, 
lead, silver, iron and zinc are other metals which are a number 
of times referred to in Vedic hymns. There is a special word 
‘Bahudhmatam’ for the process of heating an ore 
to a temperature where pure metal could be secured. Thus 
it may be a surprising but an indisputable truth that the Vedic 
people knew all the precious metals and stones which are even 
to this day considered to hold the market and command 
popularity. 

The most important avocation of life in those days was of 
course agriculture and cattle-breeding. This country even in 
the 20th century remains to be primarily dependent upon the 
cultivation of the soil. Let us, therefore, examine the condi- 
tions of agriculture in the Vedic times. 

The Rig-Veda refers to this all common occupation of the 
masses in numerous passages. In one place the poet advises; 
‘Mav you not indulge in gambling, stick to the art of agri- 
culture, you will then reap a good harv est and gain respect in 
the society. In agriculture you will be able to collect cows and 
without doubt you will get a wife as your life’s partner. I 
myself have got this experience.’ 

(Rig-Veda 10-34-30V 

3r%l^ ^ I 

*nq: fiRlW srrai iRI.il irail II II 
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If we look to the words which signify the instruments and 
means of agriculture, it will be astonishing toi find that almost 
every implement and idea have been mentioned in the Vedic 
literature. ‘Ashtra’ (whip), ‘Ahavah’ (well), ‘Kinashah (plough- 
man), ‘Krish’ (to plough), ‘Krishi’ (agriculture and cultivation), 
‘Kshetra’ (field), ‘Kshetrapati’ (the owner of the field), ‘Khalam’ 
(the barnyard), Tala’ (blade of the plough), ‘Yuga’ (the yoke 
of the plough) — ‘Yoke’ — is derived from Sanskrit ‘Yoga’), 
‘Langlam’ means the plough, ‘Vapeta’ — the sowing operation, 
‘Varatra’ — the reins, ‘Vrajam’ — the cow-pen, ‘Shrushthi’ — the 
harvest, ‘Sira’ — the plough, ‘Sruni’ — a Scyth, etc., etc. These 
words are in use today in agriculture in this country. 

There are two other words ‘Urvara’ and ‘Kshetra’ in the 
Rig-Veda. The first means the arable or cultivable land. 
There is also a special word to denote a fertile field and dis- 
tinguish it from uncultivable land. There is sufficient ground 
to believe that the Vedic people also knew the method of irri- 
gation. A reference from Rig-Veda suggests that ‘water was 
taken to the fields by dugout channels.’ (Rig-Veda 7-49-2). In 
Atharva-Veda, of course, without doubt channels and canals 
are mentioned. The fields were measured and the right of 
ownership was recognised. 

One lady Apala praises God Indra: ‘O, Lord, may you 
make the following three rich, my father’s head, his ploughed 
field, and this my womb ! ’ (Rig-Veda 8-80-5-6). 

Rsqr I 

II II 

3 fgr ^ qr aiia; 5*11 jw 1 

31 ^ ltd ggt di II ^ II 

It can be safely inferred from this witty and meaningful 
reference that a field was considered as much the subject of 
individual ownership as the head of a man was. It has only 
to be guessed that the father had a bald head and the loving 
daughter prays for a rich crop of hair on his head as well as a 
good crop of corn in the ploughed field and a child on her 
lap. The Vedic agriculturists loved his field as well and as 
much as his children. He went ‘to the field with his plough 
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yoked on the humps of his bullocks’. He then ‘worked with 
the plough in the held and made the whole land very loose 
and soft’. Next he made ‘furrows in the held to sow the seeds 
when the rains came as expected and then put the seeds into 
the held’. It is very amusing to note that much like the 
present time, the Vedic agriculturists also had to keep their 
eyes turned to the sky in expectation of the rainfall. If, the 
rains were late, he used to ofter prayers to his dieties ‘to bless 
his held with sweet water’. If the rains came in plenty, the 
’helds yielded rich harvest’. The harvest was then collected. 
The scythes were used to cut the crop. The harvest was then 
taken to the ham-yard where the chaff was separated from the 
corn. The corn was then stored into big barns. 

This is the description of the whole process of Vedic agri- 
culture right from the preparation of the held to the stocking 
of the corn. We have picked up this description from 
different hymns from the Rig-Veda to show that there has not 
been any change in the methods of agricultural operations in 
the last thousands of years. All these operations are found 
exactly described. Now we shall consider how much was agri- 
culture the major resource of life in the Vedic days. Here 
are some lovely and realistic pieces from Atharva-Veda reveal- 
ing the faith and attitude of Vedic people; 

A master poet of Atharva-Veda sings: Wise men who 
believe in the order of gods and the productive potency of 
Mother earth, always take to the plough to produce com so 
that people should live in happiness. O, you people, prepare 
your ploughs, run your ploughs through the fields rightly and 
then put the seeds. May there be a rich crop so that the 
harvest to be collected will be in plenty. Do not forget that 
the blade of your plough must be of very strong and sharp 
iron and there should be a handle to turn the plough. Only 
with such a handle you can plough the field effectively. Is it 
not this plough which becomes almost the prop of all our 
cows and bullocks, the sheep and goats, the horses and 
mules, and men and women? It is indeed with the 
plough that we can collect grass for the cattle and corn for 
men. Our only anxiety is that Lord Indra should send 
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enough showers of rain in the fields which we keep ready to 
receive them. We also pray that God Sun should shine well 
and nourish the essence in the com. May this our land pro- 
duce ripe and rich corn from year to year.’ 

‘That the plough should work well in the field, the husband- 
man must drive the bullocks from the back. It is also neces- 
sary that our oblations to the fire should please the Lord Sun 
and Wind to confer on us rich and ripe fmit, as well as the 
various types of herbs. May our bulls and cattle be always 
healthy and happy. Of course, our fellowmen must get their 
share of happiness. Take care that the bullocks are fed well 
and use the whip only when necessary. May Lord Wind and 
Sun accept my oblations and be pleased to send in showers of 
water which are stored in the skies. We are devoted to this 
(mother) earth because we know fully well that it is she that 
confers all blessings and prosperity on us. O (mother) land, 
may you bless us with fine corn, rich honey and nourish us 
with ghee.’ (.A.tharva-Veda 3-17, 1-9). 
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‘It is the bullocks and the husbandmen who move on their 
legs in the field and with hard labour day in and day after 
(that bring for us a happy day). See that how the bull and 
the man look proud and pleased in their fields.’ 

(Atharva-Veda 4-11-10). 

II lo II 

Complementary to agriculture, cattle-breeding, with special 
attention to cow and her progeny, was an engaging occupation 
of the Vedic people. The cow was and is to this day con- 
sidered to be a point of national honour. Protection of the 
cow was regarded as the most sacred duty of a king and 
Kshatriya. The killing of a cow or an animal of her kind 
was considered to be a national insult to recompense which 
kings and communities sacrificed their lives. From the Vedic 
times, the cow has been the symbol of sacredness only next 
to that of the mother. The Vedic Aryas have always held the 
cow above every other earthly thing and praised her as the 
mother. Vedic sentiment in regard to the mother-cow has 
been very finely expressed in a passage from the Atharva-Veda. 
A poet says: ‘Let the cow come to cnur homes and we shall be 
happy. If the cow-pens are full, the homes are full of joy. 
Let the cows yield large progeny so that our homes will be 
full with milk and milk products. God Almighty has created 
the cow in order to make oiur sacrifices effective. Let not the 
species of cow be ever lost in our nation. No thieves can steal 
away cow from our country. No person can think of injuring 
or harassing the cow. It is the milk and the ghee with which 
our sacrifices become complete. The cow and her protector are 
always happy. The horse may be a bigger animal but can 
ne\er be compared to a cow in utility. Our cows have never 
the occasion to go to the kitchens. (This means that cow’s beef 
was excluded from humap consumption). Cows roam about 
in our country without any fear as they have protectors every- 
where. Indeed the cow is the richest type of wealth in our 
life. Cow-milk is the richest kind of food in nourishment 
and value. We consider the cows and bullocks as a sign of 
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oiir prosperity. Recognising this, we alwa)S try to rear good 
species of cows and bullocks. It is a well-known fact that 
the cow’s milk makes even the diseased person strong and cap- 
able. Those who suffer from ‘Pandu’ (Jaundice) disease can 
also recover by living on cow’s milk and appear handsome as 
well as lustrous. It is our experience that cows bellowing 
spreads a sense of pleasure in our homes. The cows make our 
homes auspicious. It is on that account that praise of cows is 
sung in every assembly and conference. May the cows of our 
countr)' get good breed and progeny. May they never be in 
w'ant of good grass and pure drinking water. May the cows 
never have the misfortune to be taken away by thieves and 
cattle-lifters. Mav the cow's be well defoided in this nation.’ 

(Atharva-Veda 4 - 21 , 1 to 7 ) 

Sir 8 uti ?33 ’itg 1 
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1 he above hymn speaks how' much regard the Vedic Aryas 
had for their most sacred animal — the cow. It also informs 
us of the great care and anxiety Vedic people must have taken 
in the protection as well as the rearing up and maintenance 
of the cow and her family. Details of arrangements in the 
cow-pens are mentioned in some verses in Atharva-Veda: 

‘The cow-pen should always be spacious and very clean. 
Water which is placed before the cows for drinking purposes 
must be kept pure for drinking. It is necessary to pay due 
attention to the insemination of the cows so that they may 
yield fine progeny of good breed. You must love the cow so 
much as to serve her w'ith substantial grub by the day time. 

40 
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In such fully provided cow-pens good, healthy cows of nice 
breed which are capable of giving ample nectar-like milk 
should be bred. Only such a well-cared cow-pen can keep the 
animals in a healthy condition. If the progeny and the breed 
should grow well, it is necessary that the cow-pens also must 
bQ maintained well. When occasion arises, the owner of a 
cow must nbt hesitate to look after personally the arrange- 
ments and cleanliness of the cows and the cow-pens. Only 
the owner can pay better attention to the cows than his own 
servants. The cows and the cattle are always happy with the 
patting of their masters. W'here such a cow-pen is available, 
the cows are indeed happy and healthy. They grotv well and 
enrich the owner. It is our creed to maintain good cows and 
increase their breed.’ 

(Atharva-Vcda 3-14, 1 to G) 

W: ^ II n ll l 
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Such was the meticulous care which the V’edic people took 
of the places in which they brought up their most regarded 
animal, the cotv. There is another revealing passage in the 
Atharva-Veda which informs us about the diseases of the loving 
.species and the remedies which the house owners adopted for 
the well-being of their cattle. The Atharva-Veda tells us; 

‘Nature has created cows of different colours and various 
qualities. It must be seen that the cow that gives a single calf 
at a time is a good healthy cow. When a cow behaves abnor- 
mally in mating in wrong seasons or if she gives twins, it 
should be inferred that the animal is not good but a diseased 
one and may die soon. This disease' of the cow is contagious 
and may spread to the other animals. Carnivorous animals arc 
alwavs destructive in their mentality, and so is a diseased cow. 
It is, therefore, necessary to send the cow to a veterinary doctor 
or an expert cow-man who understands the maladies of the 
cows and the medical treatment for them. Cows treated in 
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proper times can be cured of their diseases. This animal, 
cow, brings general welfare not only to man but to other 
animals too, to animals like horse and bullocks. It should not 
be forgotten that the cow is blis.sful for all the people and for 
the land. (The cow has so many great virtues.) She gives us 
the nectar of milk. Everything that cow is associated with is 
blissful. She feeds the mankind rvith the richest type of food. 
This country of ours is indeed famous for its salubrious 
climates; there is also a large number of veterinary experts. 
When a cow is attacked by some disease, she should be taken 
to such a healthy place in the country. She should be kept 
there till she recovers. What is the use of keeping a diseased 
coev amongst healthy animals and men and thus endangering 
their lives? It is always wise to send our cows to be cured 
of their ailments to the land where meritorious men, men who 
perform the sacrifices, and those who are experts in animal- 
disea.ses live!’ 

(Atharva-Veda 3-28, 1 to C) 
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The Vedic Aryas, considered the cow not merely as a sacred 
animal, but also most valuable from the economic as well as 
utilitarian point of view and paid the best attention tO' the 
maintenance of this animal which was basically indispensable 
in the Vedic economy. It must have become obvious from the 
above passages that the Vedic people knew well the art of covv^- 
breeding. They had studied the maladies and their cures of 
this bovine species — in so fine a manner as to determine ivhich 
climates were congenial to them. It is not necessary to cite 
hero all the references from the difl'ercnt books f)f Vedic 
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literature, regarding the Cow and her progeny. \V'e give only 
one more piece from RigA'cda. The poet sings: ‘May God 
Indra bless me with the wealth of cows. May the deity of 
destiny” send cows and her progeny to my home. Cow’s! milk 
is an indispensable ingredient (in the preparation) of Soma. 
The cows which give us such milk are indeed the gifts of 
Indra. To get them is to be blessed by him. O cows, you 
give strength to weak persons; you make pale faces lustrous. 
Your bellowing is a blessing, may you bring your auspices to 
our homes, you are welcome. All this your prowess is well- 
known and well-sung in assemblies of men. You give us 
calves which are so very luseful to ns. Your food is simple 
fresh grass. What you want is pure drinking water from the 
common drinking ponds. May yon never be attacked, or over- 
powered by thieves. May not any sinner touch you. Let the 
missiles of Rudra never fall upon yon.’ 

^ 3i=Egiqc. *115: HSJ: I 
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(Rig- Veda 6-28, 5 to 7) 

It is on account of such a sentiment in regard to the mother 
cow that the Vedic bards, every one without exception has 
exhorted the people; ‘O, thoughtful men, never entertain the 
idea of killing a cow which is so very useful, so greatly auspi- 
cious and so lovable an animal.' 

“ 3 5 HHIH HI Hf^fd ll ” 

The poet further emphasizes an appeal to the Vedic com- 
munity in words which are pure gold. He requests; ‘Just 
listen to me. Cow is the mother of the Riidras; she is the 
daughter of Vasus; she is the sister of the sun — and more than 
that she is the source of nectar.’ (itnnila-Aiiuolos — Greek). 

” HIdl f^dl qRdi ^gfllf^dlrdr BlRd^H dlfif: ” 
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It may be asked here if what has been described in the 
\'edas as the ‘Gomedha’ does not refer to the ‘cow-sacrifice’ ? 

If it be a fact, how was it considered to be consistent with 
the high sentiments and regards expressed for the sacred cow 
in the abo\e passages? Cow’s flesh (beef) must have been a 
common and popular dish of the Aryas. For it has been 
the accepted convention of the Vedic people that they never 
offer anything in sacrifice to their gods what they could not 
part-take themselves as their food! Scholars have tried to 
answer this embarrassing problem. There is no doubt that in 
many places plain words denoting cow, cow’s flesh, hide, bones 
and other parts are used. There arc places where cow is asked 
to be killed and a dish to be prepared in honour of a guesit. 
If these words are translated literally, they yield a meaning 
which is not only repugnant but inconsistent with the faith 
of the Aryas that ‘cow is the mother of man’. These Vedic 
words and \erses present a puzzle which has not been quite 
satisfactorily resolved. Some scholars have tried to explain 
this anomaly or inconsistency by suggesting that the term 
‘Gomedh’ (cow-sacrifice) is merely symbolic. But there may 
be a section of the objectors who may not feel convinced by 
this explanation. Our explanation on the above doubt is as 
follows : — 

‘The Shatpath Brahman has enumerated a list of animals 
worthy of being offered in sacrifices. They are: “Prajapati . 
“Purush”, “a hor.se", "a bullock”, ‘‘a he-goat’’, and “he-sheep’’.’ 
All the animals offered in sacrifice to gods must necessarily as 
a rule be of male gender. It ivas a dictum of the Vedic 
people that ‘animals’ were ‘food’. In the Vedic literature 
generally and e.specially in this particular place the word 
‘Gau’ (cow) is used not in the sense of the female cow, but in 
the sense of the male of the .species. In San.skrit language the 
word ‘Gau’ (from which Cow is derived), means both the male 
and the female cow. In fact, it is a generic term connoting 
the species of cow. It is in this sense that this w^ord has been 
used in the Vedas in all places and certainly in the above 
reference where the ‘cow’ has been recommended as an animal 
worthy of sacrifice. In the Atharva-Veda as well as Rig-Veda 
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it is lunmistakably mentioned that ‘cow’ is unkillable. Thus 
we have two prescriptions, namely, that ‘cow is unkillable 
and that the ‘tow can be offered in sacrifice to the gods’. We 
must find out an interpretation which will be consistent. The 
tradition of interpretation has explained the word ‘Gau’ in the 
sense of the ‘male cow’ or the ‘bull’. The argument, of course, 
is that, if it is not so understood then the prescription of the 
Shatpath will, be in conflict with the command of Rig- Veda, 
namely, that the ’cow is unkillaltle’. There is undoubtedly 
irrefutable force in this argument. If we examine the con- 
vention and prescription of tlic \’cdic Aryas. it will be seen 
that they never offered the female of a species in sacrifice. 
The Prajapati, the Puroosh, the Ash\a, the Mesha, all these are 
males of their species. It is without doubt that in this place 
the word ‘Gau’ must also be taken to denote a bull and not' 
a cow. This interpretation solves all the doubt, satisfactorily 
and avoids contradiction between the prescriptions of the 
Vedic literature. It is unfortunate that those who did not 
understand the conventions and the course behind the practice 
in sacrifices went wrong in their interpretation and mislead 
laymen. These sdiolars have erred beyond excuse in their 
mistaken propaganda that the Vedic Arvas killed the cow and 
ate her flesh. 

Besides the cow and her progeny, there rvere so many types 
of animals which received fairly good attention from the Vedic 
people. The elephant, the horse, the baffalo, the sheep, goats, 
dogs and other pet animals were brought up in the Vedic 
homes with great care. The dog had secured a position of 
confidence in the mind of the \’edic man. The dog had in- 
deed become a reliable friend of man. 

With due recognition of the merits and utility of different 
species of animals, it has to be noted here that the cow ruled 
supreme in the minds and homes of the Vedic people. Cattle 
was wealth in the Vedic ideology and therefore the Vedic bard 
always pravs: ‘O Lord, may vou keep all our animals, horses, 
sheep, goats, cows and our men and ivomen all happy.’ 

(Rig-Veda 1-43-6) 
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The third source of Vedic wealth and prosperity was, the 
trade and commerce. It is a misconception of some scholars 
that allegedly primitive, as the Vedic people were, they had 
not developed their internal trade and much less the overseas 
communications and commerce. It would be profitable to 
enumerate first the different varieties of trades and avenues of 
commerce which were available in those Vedic times. The 
Shukla Yajur-Veda in its 30th chapter on the topic of the 
Purushmedha’ (human sacrifice), gives an exhaustive list of the 
participants or co-operators who had to be associated in the 
consummation of this particular Vedic sacrifice. According to 
the \'edic practice, one person was chosen as a representative 
of e\’ery trade, commerce, business, profession, avocation 
and occupation, etc., to be associated in the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice. This practice of the ‘institution of 
tlie Vedic sacrifice’ is indeed a wonderful idea in which a 
member of every section and layer of the society found repre- 
sentation. A mere glance at the list of the persons that have 
been so exhaustively enumerated will be not merely interest- 
ing but very much enlightening on the subject of the state of 
the civilisation of the Vedic people. The list contains: — 


(1) teacher, 

(3) a trader, 

(5) a dancer, 

(7) a singer, 

(9) a chariot-manufacturer, 
(11) a potter, 

(13) a jeweller, 

(15) a manufacturer of arrows, 
(17) a manufacturer of bow- 
strings, 

(19) a dog-monger. 


(21) hunter, 

(23) an actress, 
(25) a physician, 
(27) a tailor, 

(29) a horse-man, 
(31) a shepherd, 
(33) a brewer, 


(2) a soldier, 

(4) a labourer, 

(G) an actor, 

(8) a jester, 

(10) a carpenter, 

(12) an iron-smith, 

(14) a peasant, 

(iG) a manufacturer of bows, 
(18) a fowler, 

(20) a person engaged in the 
task of recovering things 
lost in the rivers, 

(22) mat-maker, 

(24) a prostitute, 

(2G) an astrologer, 

(28) an elephant-driver, 

(30) a cow-herd, 

(32) a goat-monger, 

(34) a coin-minter. 
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(35) an assistant of a chariot- (36) 
driver, 

(37) the fuel-seller, (38) 

(39) a sculptor, (40) 

(41) a' washerman, (42) 

(43) a milkman, (44) 

(45) assistant to blacksmith, (46) 

(47) a manufacturer of swords, (48) 

and sheaths, 

(49) a tanner, (50) 


Then there are five other types of 


(51) a goldsmith, (52) 

(53) a wood-cutter, (54) 

(55) musical instrument player, (56) 
(57) a forest-guard, (58) 

(59) a trumpteer, (60) 


a wood-fetcher of wood, 

the server, 
a massagist, 
a dyer, 

a black-smith, 
make-up-man of an actress, 
a cobbler, 

fishermen of five types ac- 
cording to their means 
and devices to catch the 
fish. 

workers, namely : — 
a grocer, 

a gambling-den pro- 
prietor, 

a conch-blower, 
a magician, 

a drummer, etc., etc., etc. 


These are expressly named professions and professionals. 
Besides these, there are a large number of trades and crafts 
whose names we find sprinkled all over the Vedic literature. 

We have noted some references which suggest the overseas 
communications of the Vedic people. Without a developed 
industry of ship-building, it is not possible to conceive of any 
sea-voyages. That the Vedic literature contains a number of 
references to the voyages on the seas as also the hazardous 
experiences of sailing in the ships, it has to be in- 
ferred that the marine industry must have been fairly 
well advanced. As to the experiences, we have already expres- 
sed, our view that they irmst be taken to be of high seas and 
no other waters. 

Trade and commerce are always the stimulus for the expan- 
sion of industries which in their turn multiply the prosperity 
and wealth of a nation. The Bharatiya people had very well 
recognised the contribution of trade and commerce in social 
development. It is possible to imagine what great importance 
they gave to this branch of the nation’s economy. 

The Atharva-Veda throws sufficient light upon the condi- 
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tions of trade and commerce in those days. The Vedic poet 
says : 

‘I pray the God who encourages trade and commerce, to 
come to our help and to lead us this time. It is by his grace 
that we gather w’ealth in trade. May that God remove the 
high-way robbers, plunderers and officials -who extort money 
from us taking advantage of their authority. May the God 
make easy all our roads which lie between the sky and the 
earth — by which we have to go to our destinations making 
these flow with milk and ghee for us. May God see that all 
our movements are profitable and money-earning. I offer 
these “Samidhas”, slicks, and ghee in the sacrificial fire with 
a desire that I should reap good profit in my trade, and th'’t 
I should be able to endure all the hardships, and also that 
all the obstacles in our way may be removed. I am confident 
that I w'ill be fullv successful in the commitments of my trade 
as I perform merit'orious deeds conscientiously. O Lord, w’e 
have come far away in a foreign land, leaving our homes 
behind us for this trade. If there occur some mistakes in our 
behaviour in this land I pray you to forgive us. I beseech 
you to make all our trade dealings profitable. Let our pur- 
chases and sales both bring us wealth. Let every dealing be 
individnially profitable. This our policy of enterprise in com- 
petition in trade in this distant land must become profitable 
to us in the end. O Lord, all this sacrificial worship is to 
please you. May you accept our offerings. Know you, that I 
carry on my trade on my capital. I wish that my capital 
should be quite sufficient for my trade and should not fall 
short. O Lord, be kind on me and remove es’eryone that 
obstructs my profit. It is my earnest desire to trade on my 
capital and take large profits. It is for you to infuse in me 
a determination and firmness in my mind to stand all diffi- 
culties as well as to bear all the set-backs without retreating 
in my undertakings until I collect my profits.’ 

( Atharva-Veda 3-15, 1 to 6) 

e 51 ^5 3^ ^511 ifl I 

qftqr^ ^ nwn ii ^ ii 
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This hymn ive ha\c cited above is an eloquent commentary 
on all the aspects of foreign and forward trade which even a 
modern businessman takes care to anticipate and guard. It 
is enough to note the very terminolog)' used in this hymn 
tvhich is a sufficient pointer to the advanced system of trade 
in land and over the seas. ‘Dhan’— capital, ‘iviool Dhan’— 
basic capital, was the foundation of a]l trade. ‘Dhan’ is also used 
in the sense of ‘profit’. The trader expects that his dealings, 
purchases and sales should both be profitable. The money-lender 
or the financer is also there, by suggestion in the hymn. The 
words for different types of purchases have also been men- 
tioned. There is a fine reference to the business taoic used 
by a skilful trader which is called the ‘charit’. The trader 
has the idea of enterprise and aggressive tactic of a bull in a 
strong market. The patience of a ‘bear’ to suffer losses in a 
falling market and lie low until it recovers, without liquidat- 
ing the holdings is also indicated. The idea of risks of com- 
petition in the market was there. Where capital M'as inade- 
quate, it looks that, there were individuals or firms, which 
arranged the finance. The trader knew well the season and 
the sitiia.ion when he could purchase or sell the commodity 
in a favourable market. In short, all the manoeuvres of an 
enterprising and successful trader seem to be common know- 
ledge. It is very realistic that the trader who has to go a long 
M'ay away from his home for trade was afraid of the thieves 
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on the wav. of the vices in the distant land, of lapses in 
character or offences in good behaviour. It may be the self- 
experience of the poet who prays that he should be saved 
from all these things. There is no need to disbelieve this 
realistic poet or to say that his description is fictitious. The 
Atharva-Veda in this one short piece offers almost a whole 
charter of instructions to a trader who wants to fully succeed 
in his undertakings. From the adulteration of goods right 
up to the winning manners of a salesman, all factors and 
measures which go to make a dealing or the whole trade pro- 
fitable have been enumerated in this one small piece. 

Thus we have reviewed all the three aspects of the Vedic 
economics which depended upon mainly agriculture, cattle 
breeding and trade and commerce. If it is desired to have a 
picture of the prosperity which the Vedic people experienced 
and enjoyed, here is a reletaiu description; 

‘The King Bhavya gave his preceptor Kakshiwan too 
golden Nishkas, loo horses, lo chariots, 60.000 cows and 1000 
other gifts.’ 

(Rig-Veda 1-126-2) 

*rr*iic!:i 

‘The King Divodasa gave his preceptor 10 horses, to trea- 
sures of gold, 10 costly garments, 10 balls of gold and so on.’ 

(Rig-Veda 6-47-23) 

The King Dabhya is also resorted to have offered his own 
gift on such very gigantic scales to Shyavashawas. 

We have given above the descriptions of the gifts of kings as 
they rightly indicate the wealth which the kings distributed 
to their priests and Gurus. It is not any solitary' occasion of 
a sacrifice in which such gifts were thrown away; nor were 
sacrifices rare and occasional. The ‘institute of sacrifice’ was 
a very common aspect of ^Adic life; and no sacrifice could be 
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complete without proper gifts to the different participants 
and functionaries. 

Thus we have broadly looked into the conditions of wealth 
and the manner of its production and acquisition which was 
generally termed as ‘Yoga’. Now we can have an idea as to 
how this wealth produced in abundance was distributed in the 
society without occasioning any conflict, competition, hatred 
or inequality. 

The basic consideration underlining the smooth and sound 
policy of distribution of wealth in the societv was the 
‘Individual’. It is a truism that for a human being to live in 
peace, all his w'ants and urges miist be fully and adequately 
satisfied. The society or the economic system which provides 
for the satisfaction of these legitimate wants and urges of an 
individual constituent can be said to be very sound in its 
foundation. In Bharatiya terminology the objects which give 
comfort and pleasure whether physical or psychological are 
called ‘Bhogya Padartha’. i.e., the object of enjoyment. The 
’ individual can derive full pleasure from the object of enjoy- 
ment only when he has a notion of absolute possession or 
ownership of the object. This concept of ownership was very 
scientifically analysed and admitted by the Bharatiya people. 
The boundan.’ line between ownership of the individual and 
that of the society has been very well defined by the Bharativa 
thinkers. In the historical evolution of capitalist systems 
this concept of the individual or private ownership 
came to be recognised in both the fields of production and 
distribution in such an unrestrained manner that it has 
become inconsistent or directly opposed to the interests of the 
society at large. An individual remains the owner of the 
means of production or the objects of enjoyment legally even 
when that his possession is the legitimate caoise of the starva- 
tion of innumerable individuals in the same .society. There is 
no legal prohibition or restraint which could curb this evil 
aspect of private ownership in a capitalist or lais-sez faire 
society. In other types of social systems like Communism, or 
Guild Socialism, the pendulum has gone to the other extreme 
in completely liquidating this doncept of private ownership 
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or the individual freedom. All these later developments in 
the economic systems which go under the bracket of socialism 
were intended to enlarge the sphere of the ownership of the 
society in preference to or in liquidation of individual owner- 
ship but unfortunately in its efforts for nationalisation of 
industries, traders, the means of production, etc., etc., the result 
which has come is the establishment! of absolute ownership of 
the State, on everything that exists in the State from man to 
atom. In this latter system of economic philosophy the 
individual turns merely an automaton, a dump slave, a robot 
of the State, depending upon the institution of administration 
even for the normal needs of life. It can be well imagined 
how this type of total slavery of the individual and helpless 
dependence on the State must be hampering all his chances 
and hopes to rise higher and evolve himself according to his 
likings. The institution of administration or in general the 
State is in all places composed of individuals who have not 
fallen from the sky but emerged from the social conflicts of 
classe.s. Ultimately the result is that under the guise of State 
supremacy and authority, it is only some individuals or a 
party that come to be empowered as the masters of millions 
of the masses. ‘Fraiikensteins’ of the State authority over the 
dumb individuals ‘frighten’ all free thinkers. Italy, Germany 
and Russia have all presented such ‘frankensteins’ on their 
national stages. 

Whatever may be the system whether it is individual owner- 
ship or the State proprietorship, the labourer has to be dealt 
with as an individual, paid according to his needs and work. 
■At some level some sort of individual ownership has to be 
recognised. Even in the Communist society where the pro- 
prietorship of the State prevails, the individual has the right 
to his earnings. But what is the test of determining the wages 
or the equivalent which will substantiate the wants of an 
individual? It must be in all considerations the qualities, the 
competence, the capacity and the actual production of the 
individual. At this stage even if we consider all men to be 
equal, there are some who are more equal than others. The 
individuals who gain higher wages and remunerations, have 
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the right and they do exercise it to spend their earnings as 
they like. It is at that stage that an unexpected inequality 
takes birth. In the modern Russian socialism which tried to 
liquidate all classes and equal all men, a situation has arisen, 
it is said, where new classes have been already created. The 
Bharatiya social philosophers had anticipated all these possi- 
bilities and pitfalls and prescribed an effective device accord- 
ing to which they raised the economic structure of their 
society. The first of the three principles which constitute the 
device was : — 

(1) The right of ownership of an individual was admitted 
only to that extent and to those of the objects or their parts, 
which remained as residue after the wants and urges of the 
whole society were fully provided for and satisfied. 

(a) The second concept was that of a trusteeship with the 
philosophical outlook that one has the right to enjoy only 
so much as he needs and he can enjoy this only 
with the sentiment that he is the trustee of the whole which 
has been eiUrusted to him tor safe custody and honest passing 
on to humanii). 

(3) The third constituent of the device r\as the spirit of 
sacrifice generated by the Vedic ‘institution of sacrifice'. Hating 
enunciated these three principles or the basic components, it 
will now be easy to look into the steel-frame of the economic 
structure of Bharatiya society, which we will do in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


SCHEME AND SCOPE OE VEDIC ECONOMICS 

All this universe is, in the Bharatiya concept, the object of 
enjoyment. The individual soul who is sentient is the subject 
which experiences the joys supposed to be proferred by the 
innumerable objects in the universe. But the souls being in- 
finite and the objects being in that proportion limited, there 
is the need of a wise understanding and equitable distribution 
of the objects of enjoyment. It became necessary to devise 
and accept some order and method in the equitable and 
justifiable distribution of these objects. 

One basic precept at the threshold of action impressed upon 
the Vedic mind tvas to discard, completely rule out the method 
of imf)osition of any idea or order from tvithout, and to ingrain 
a sense and sentiment in the individual soul from within, as 
regards its duties and obligations. The three principles tvhich 
we have enunciated in the last chapter have had much to 
bring about this sense and spirit of self-determination and 
recognition of the individual responsibilities and obligations 
to the community. It was by t^ie successful infusing of that 
moral principle of self-control or self-choice that the Bharatiya 
social builders had been able to achieve a miracle of so stable 
a social order unafraid of any assaults from outside or any 
crisis and anarchy from within. 

What is the secret of this great achievement that for 
thcxusands of years the society remained completely unassailable 
from all attacks from outside? Before we explain how this 
fact which looks a miracle was worked out, it is necessary to 
consider how much and in what ways modern ideas and 
ideologies claim to improve and in doing so affect the Hindu 
society which is censured to be conservative and static but is 
by character progressive and in essence eternal. 

If we look to the different ideologies and isms that hold the 
world outside Bharat today, we find broadly three philosophies 
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having more or less a complete sway on the minds of masses 
in different civilised nations; (1) Individualism, or Freedoms 
of the Individual, (?) Socialism, and (3) Nationalism, are the 
three main concepts prevailing in the world. It is generally 
claimed that the Western nations evolved their modern 
thoughts and philosophies in the wake of the French revolu- 
tion. The consciousness of the freedoms of an individual 
which was roused in the minds of thinkers brought the revolu- 
tion and shook the whole European society to life. It may be 
that in some States on the European continent different isms 
might have gained supremacy over the minds of the people. 
It was the philosophy of the personal freedoms that came to 
culminate in the end in the concept of democracy. It will be 
pertinent here to state in brief how the supremacy of this 
though,! of personal freedoms came to conquer the ground. 

It came to be asserted and recognised that every individual 
had the birth right of satisfying his wants and passions in 
this universe as much as the privileged people. All barriers of 
caste, creed, colour, religion and birth came to be considered 
artificial and man-made. All .sorts of happiness and the objects 
which procured the joys of life were recognised to be within 
the right of every individual. Every person has absolute 
freedom to determine what he wants and to get it; to say 
what he liked and refuse to be denied that, or discriminated 
on the grounds of birth or class. The only limitation which 
was recognised was an equal right of all other individuals in 
the society. Flaving granted absolute freedom to the indivi- 
dual, it became necessary to see that the interests and rights 
of individuals did not clash with each other. It is hardly seen 
that men behave within the limits of their rights of their own 
accord. A power or an authority was, therefore, the logical 
necessity to restrain men, not from exercising their rights and 
freedoms but from interfering with or encroaching upon 
similar rights and freedoms of their fellow-citizens. It was 
recognised as a sangtuine principle that the authority which 
was expected to perform this function of acting as a check 
upon the exercise of human rights should not itself usurp all 
powers and turn men into slaves. It was this thoughtful 
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principle at tlie root o£ the concept of freedoms of individuals 
resulting in the consummation of the philosoph) of democracy, 
that came to be established. In the safeguard of the rights 
of an individual and in his progress, the whole society climbed 
up in prosperity and civilisation as a natural result. 

The Bharatiya social thinkers of early days had weighed 
all these factors and had given their studied thought to the 
relations between the physical objects of enjoyment and the 
sentient enjoyers, i.e., the individuals, and their inter-relations 
vis-a-vis the society. They give the most significant import- 
ance to the subject, the individual, the enjoyer more than to 
the object or the field of enjovment, the physical universe. 
It was laid down that the ownership of an individual should 
rest only with as much as is necessary for keeping the body 
and soul together and for its protection from heat, rain and 
cold, with just an enough roof overhead. One who aspired 
for anything more than this was considered to be a robber 
deserving punishment. It is astonishing that so minimum a 
requirement for an individual has never been imagined in 
any other social philosophy. There is behind this one very 
scientific thought. What is that concept of possession and the 
right of ownership or the enjoyment of wealth? If we analyse 
and look deep into how the right to possess a thing and en- 
joy arises, we shall discover that there is nothing one can en- 
joy over which he has no absolute ownership. There can- 
not be unfettered enjoyment without real ownership. Manu 
in one of his verses has laid down that this ownership accrues 
to man in one of the following seven w'ays: by division or 
partition, by discovery' or accidental gain, by purchase or con- 
quest, by trade and commerce, of by labour, industry', or agri- 
cultural endeavour and as a gift. 

51%»T; gjaraJlS ^ II 

According to Manu it is only in these seven w'ays a man 
can be said to have become the full owner of somethinff. 

O 

Now if we accept the truth that the real material source of all 
enjoyment is the combination of the five elements in the uni- 
verse, the fivefold physical matter, one will have to readily 
41 
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admit that nobody can e\cr be the real owner of any one of 
those elements or their combinations or permutations, i.e., the 
sources of enjoyment. For instance, nobody can claim exclu- 
sively the light of the Sun, ivaters of rivers and lakes, wind 
that blows over in the land, etc. These are indeed the objects 
of enjoyment but they are not subject to absolute ownership 
of anybody though in modern life we have established such 
rights in favour of individuals, organisations, societies. States 
and so on, denying them or restricting their use to others. It, 
therefore, follows that the right to the enjoyment of these 
natural things is governed or is subject to different rules and 
regulations. These rules came to be formulated and accepted 
when the conflict arose in the matter of enjoyment of these 
physical objects and the products of nature. 

It is argued that though the element or the physical matter 
are beyond the right of any one individual or a State, there is 
definitely something which an individual creates out of the 
nature’s gifts. What man thus produces by labour, by intel- 
ligence, by investment of capital, must be considered to be 
his own real property. But even in this argument there is 
a basic fallacy in as much as such a person who produces 
something out of elemental things has in reality robbed that 
real thing and excluded or denied the enjoyment of it to some- 
one else. 

The Bharatiya thinkers have, in such conflicts of thoughts, 
come to a very sensible conclusion. They laid down that man 
may produce and create all things by virtue of his intelligence, 
labour, etc, but even in such a case the man is entitled only 
to the extent of his needs, only to that extent he should 
assert his ownership over the thing, object, product or wealth 
whatever you call if, and as for the rest he must consider him- 
self to be the trustee for some others in the society. The 
Bharatiya philosophy has thus eliminated all the seeds of con- 
flict and competition in the problem of enjoyment of the 
objects in the physical universe. 

Another basic idea on which this structure of Bharatiya 
economics has been raised is the principle of ‘sacrifice’. It is 
not the enjoyment but renunciation that inspires a Bharatiya 
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to act on the stage of life. By means of a consistent and con- 
sidered ‘Sanskara’ (ingraining-inculcating) a Bharatiya citizen 
is brought up to accept the principle that pleasure lies not in 
enjoyment but in renunciation of the joys. There has been 
never any doubt that an individual has an inherent longing 
for the pleasures and happiness of life. Even in social schemes 
in which the distribution of wealth, the joys of life, and the 
objects of enjoyment have been planned in a systematic, im- 
partial, equitable way, there have arisen anomalies on account 
of some natural situations. Though it is accepted that equal 
land slrould be distributed to individuals, the distribution 
becomes unequal for the reason that all land is not equal. 
Some is fertile and some barren. This is a paradox of life. 
^Ve may talk of the equality of all men, but nature does not 
recognise the principle. All men will have, therefore, to 
accept the inherent inecjuality in nature and man. This 
becomes the cause of heart-burning, jealousy, and competition 
between the constituents of a society. Where an economic 
scheme upholds ‘enjo)inent of life’ as the ideal, this struggle 
and competition becomes most disastrous. But in a system 
where the enjoyment has been condemned and renunciation 
of the joys have been commended the natural result is, there 
is less chance of competition and struggle. It is from this 
point of view that Bharatiya thinkers had focussed their at- 
tention upon the subject, the individual, the cnjo)er, rather 
than upon the objects or the rights over them. In the former 
concept because man could not be taught to curb his pas- 
sions, the power of the State became supreme, and only the 
fear of the administration became the controlling force. The 
Bharati)a thought developed in quite the other way. It was 
not on account of fear of any one, but for the love of duty 
that a Bharatiya citizen worked to his utmost capacity with- 
out any expectation or hope to reaping the fruits, or desiring 
of joys that accrue from his actions except what he experiences 
in doing the same. 

In the latter Upanishadic period this thought of the Rig- 
Vedic people was more scientifically systematised. In Isha- 
vasya Upanishad this corner-stone has been laid in the rery 
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first verse on which the grand mansion of the Vedic philosophy 
of life has been built. The sage who did it, it may not be 
very much widely known was that great architect of the Vedic 
nation — Dadhichi — ^who forged the V'ajra out o£ his bones to 
destroy Vritra, the arch-enemy of Vedic life, at the hands of 
Indra. This foundation stone declares to the world, that all 
that exists is the abode of God, let us, therefore, enjoy it by 
renunciating it (by sharing it with all other) rather coveting 
its exclusive possession for one’s self. Let us not be greedy for 
the wealth which belongs to others (in which others have an 
equal claim and share). 

amar 1 

I'he verse which cryptically epitomises the angle of vision 
of Vedic philosophy has rightly become the subject of very 
great works of philosophy for the last 2000 years. We do not 
propose to say anything more on this highly crystallised 
thought. It is enough to assert that the spirit revealed in> this 
verse was the ideal which every Bharatiya sought to imbibe 
in his life. As the world in fact the universe is considered 
to be the abode of ‘God’ man becomes almost a servant, a 
‘Pashoo’ of utility in the abode. 

The next thought which channelises the conduct of a 
Bharatiya was that life is itself a sacrifice. This is a very 
deep conviction of the Bharatiya philosophers that life is a 
great sacrifice. To understand this idea we must go a little 
deeper in the thought behind the concept of saaifice. People 
wrongly imagine that sacrifice means only kindling the fire 
and putting the oblations in the burning flames. That is too 
narrow and literal a meaning of the word ‘Yajna’. Broadly 
speaking, ’Yajna’ means everything which an individual does 
in dedication to God. In the worship a^id dedication to God 
man offers what is pleasant to him. In the sacrificial fire we 
put sticks, ghee, etc. In the sacrifice or ‘Yajna’ of life we 
dedicate all our actions at the feet of the Almighty. The Gita 
has summarised in very simple words this tvhole conception 
of ‘Yajna’ and the offering of life in it as an oblation. It is 
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a Rig-Vedic dogina that ‘Yajna’ was created in the beginning 
with the ‘creation’ itself. Brahman commended that it is in 
‘Yajna’ that men w'ill achieve all their desires. Gita tells us 
that those who carry on their life without this sense of dedi- 
cation to gods are criminals, sinners, and a social curse. 

ii ^ ii 
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In the later developments of philosophy this word Yajna 
came to be identified with all the functions and obligations 
which the social svstem of the Hindus demanded of them. 
Yajna became identical with the duty of an individual. What 
remained as residue in the Yajna was the rightful portion of 
man. It was sinful for men to covet anything more than 
ivhat the performance of the Yajna, dutv in life, demanded 
of him. 

In the Rig-Veda, we are told, ‘one who does not feed Arya- 
man and his own friends, one who feeds himself, is an enemy 
of the society.’ 

(Rig-Veda 10/ 1 17/fi) 

The plain implication of the words is that it was consider- 
ed to be the duty of every citizen to see that all members of 
the society were fed as well as himself. The Bharativa 
sociologists have gi\en a highly imaginative and convincing 
thought in this context. They say what a man partakes after 
feeding his felloiv beings is ‘Amrit’, Amratos — tvhich makes 
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him immortal, but what he eats alone, without sharing is — sin 
— poison which kills him. 

We have thus reviewed the three basic ideas on which the 
early economic structure of the Bharatiya society was built up. 
It was on this simple but just and equitable theory that the 
relations between a king and his subjects as well as the func- 
tions of constituents of a .society were determined. The 
implementation of these basic concepts was not enforced by 
any power or authority of any person but was achieved by 
self-determination and the inherent understanding as well as 
well-planned education and inculcation of the principle in the 
minds of the people. The king’s authority was there no 
doubt, and where man failed, the king did exercise it, but the 
general sight was that the king was merely a supervisor, as 
men obeyed the laws of life by their own self-will. 

It mav be asked what was the system of taxes and revenues 
in those days. There are so many mentions of the existence 
of something like a tax and collections of revenues. The 
institution of kingship was entitled to collect taxes and 
revenues. There were different measures by which these taxes 
were levied and revenue-collections were calculated. In the 
davs o£ Manu these rules came to be very much precisely laid 
down and rigidly observed. Generally the tax was ^th of the 
value of an article. In the 7th chapter of Manu we are given 
all the details how the king should assess the taxes on goods 
purchased or sold, after considering the cost and expenses, as 
well as the forwarding charges for the transaction and trans- 
portation of the goods. It was the profit that was taxed in 
the case of a trader or an agriculturist. The king was warned 
that he should take care that taxes were collected in such a 
manner as not to devour capital or affect its formation. Just 
as parasites, the calf, the honey-bee .suck blood, milk, and 
honey in .small Quantities, so too a king should collect his 
taxes and revenue from the people without ruining the source 
completelv. It is specifically mentioned that on the trans- 
actions of cattle and gold, the king’s portion was as much as 
half of the profit. In the trade of corns, it was Jth to i/i2th. 
In the case of trees, flesh, honey, ghee, cosmetics, medicines. 
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flowers, fruits, roots, leaves, vegetables, grass, leather, cane- 
articles, earthen-ivare, stone-rvare, the king was entitled to 
collect |th portion of the profits. In regard to vegetables, 
leaves, etc., on which poor people depend for their livelihood, 
the king’s portion rvas a trifle. Workers like carpenters, 
barbers, washermen, cobblers, smiths and such other manual 
labourers who lived on the earnings of their dailv tvages were 
exempted from all taxes in the old system of economy. But 
these people had to give the laliour of one dav in a month 
free to the representative of the king. That was considered 
to be the levy in the form of free work in lieu of a tax. 

W'e can deduce three principles of the Bharatiya taxation, 
namely: (i) the taxes varied according to the monetory con- 
ditioins, (2) the taxes were calculated on profits onlv, and 
(3) the workers and labourers contributecl tvork in place of 
taxes. The class of Brahmanas, ascetics, teachers, etc., whose 
occupations were non-productive were exempt from all taxa- 
tion. 

The penalties for different offences also varied in a}most 
the same manner as taxation. But the persons and the class 
M’hich were expected to be verv much acejuainted with the 
gravity of the crimes were subject to larger punishments and 
penalties. It is laid down as a prescription that a Brahman 
would have to pav iG times the penalty ivhich an ignorant 
citizen tvas charged and the king had to pav 1000 times. 

The next interesting point in the economic system was the 
manner of pavment of wages and remunerations. Broadlv 
every administration divides in trvo classes the services tvhich 
performed different tvpes of functions in the State. The first, 
i.e., intellectual class, and the second, the working class, were 
paid according to their merits and utilitv. The Brahman 
class which performed intellectual functions, was paid on a 
different scale than the ivorking class. Amongst the intellec- 
tuals also there used to be grades. For instance, out of ifi 
priests who officiated at a sacrifice, the first four tvere con- 
sidered to be on the highest level and were paid highest. These 
i6 priests were divided in four grades and the proportion 
of their pasanents teas 12:6:4 and 3 rcspcctivelv. Manu has 
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expressly laid down the rule for the payment to the priests in 
the above proportion. 

Almost the same rule which was applicable to the payments 
of the priests has been prescribed in regard to the wages of 
the workers according to their gradation. Mann says if the 
highest skilled worker gets six, the lowest would get one. So 
this proportion of payment of 6; 1 between the highest and 
the lowest compares really very much equitable than the 
present payment in a socialised State where the propiortion is 
said to be 100: 1. 

The next important item in the economic steel-frame of 
ancient Bharat was the concept of the ownership of land and 
trades and such other man-made things. The regulations 
which governed the ownership of land and the proprietorv or 
monopoly rights in trades vis-a-vis the authority of the admini- 
stration or the king were very progressive, considered in the 
conditions of the society 2000 years back. The Bharatiya law- 
givers had denied totally to the king or the ruling power any 
right or authority over the land and the trades. The law 
relating to this ownership of the land has been incorporated 
in Manu Smriti chapter (9): 

II vv II 

(Manu Sinriti 9/44) 

Manu tells us that historians imagined this wide globe to be 
the wife of king Pruthu. It was called ‘Prithvi’ because it 
belonged to the king Pruthu. The meaning is the land 
belongs to him who ploughs it as the prey belongs to the 
hunter whose arrow or sword first hits the animal. An in- 
direct but intelligent commentary on the subject can be dis- 
cerned in one of the despatches of an English resident Mount 
Stewart Elphinston. After the transfer of the Peshva power 
into the hands of English rulers, this wise administrator, in 
his comprehensive review of the conditions prevailing in the 
Maratha country — writes to his superiors: 

‘That a large portion of the rayats are the proprietors of 
their estates, subject to the payments of a fixed land tax to 
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Government; that their property is hcreditarv and they are 
never dispossessed while thev pav their tax. Their land tax 
is fixed. That the king has no property in the soil but has 
a right merely to the revenue arising from the soil, is also 
found clearly stated in a passage in .Stoke’s “Hindu Law 
Books” as follows: “In conquest also where the property 
of the conquered consists of farms, land, money or the like, 
there alone (ownership) is acquired bv the conqueror but 
only in revenues of the conquered”,’ 

This passage we hav'e quoted only to show that as recently 
as the last century the English administrator who inherited 
the older administration had never any doubt as regards the 
question of land-ownership in India, Shri .Annasahib Pat- 
vardhan from above quoted rule of Manii infers the follow- 
ing regarding the state of affairs in the Vcdic times. Lie says: 
The above-mentioned ancient rules conclusively show that 
the sovereign authority is not entitled to claim a share in 
the corpus of any land of the realm. Accordingly it may be 
stated as a general ride that .so far as the Indian soil is con- 
cerned, the State or sovereiggi authority cannot properly be 
considered to have any proprietory right, at any rate, in any 
cultivated land or soil. Under the Hindu Law the sovereign 
power has only the right to receive a share of the produce of 
land,’ This makes the position absolutely clear without anv 
ambiguity as regards the proprietorship of the land which 
always vested in the people. What the king was entitled to 
was only -J-th of the portion of the produce as his dues. 

It may be asked what were the means to collect the land 
revenues and the taxes. The king had all the authority to 
impose punishments and penalties upon a land-owner who fail- 
ed to pay the land dues. But in no case he had an authority to 
confiscate the land. It never happened in this country that 
lands Or accumulation of wealth by wav of profit and interests 
concentrated in one single individual. The Bharatiya thought 
never considered an individual as a unit as the Western 
philosophers did. In the Bharatiya social philosophy, it is 
the family, the whole joint family which is considered to be 
a single unit of the society. An individual, male or femaje. 
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is merely a constituent of the family with all his or her rights 
and privileges, duties and obligations completely circumscrib- 
ed and safeguarded. It is on account of this fundamental 
difference in the outlook of Bharativa philosophy toivards an 
individual that he never acquired a position of poivcr in the 
society or became the centre of accumulation of ivcalth and 
property. Indeed the families became great and powerful 
but great families had also a greater number of constituents 
and coparceners to share the profits as well as to undertake 
the responsibilities which came as a result of their fortunes. 
In the famous Hindu Law and Usage’ Mavne observes in 
this regard: ‘The student who wishes to understand the 
Hindu .system of property must begin by freeing his mind 
from all previous notions dratvn from English Laiv. They 
would not only be useless but misleading. In England owner- 
ship as a rule is simple, independent and unrestricted but 
only in special instances and under special provisions. In 
India on the contrary, joint ownership is the rule and will 
be presumed to exist in each individual case until the con- 
trary is proved. If an individual holds propertv in severaltv, 
it will, in the next generation, relapse into a state of joint 
tenancy. Absolute, unrestricted ownership such as enables the 
owner to do anything he likes with his propertv. is the 
exception. The father is restrained by his sons, the brother 
by his brothers, the woman by her successors. If propertv is 
free in the hands of the acquirer, it will resume its fetters 
in the hands of his heirs. Individual property is the rule in the 
IVest. Corporate property is the rule in the East.' (p. 293.) 

The caste .system of the Hindus enabled this eternal society 
to avoid the danger either of complete disintegration or of too 
much coaicentration of wealth in an individual; in the same 
manner the law of coparcenary amongst the members of a 
joint family has provided for equitable distribution and 
division of wealth from time to time. It is on account of 
that salubrious provision that such dangerous isms like capital- 
ism, socialism, communism or anarchism never came to dis- 
turb the peaceful flow and equitable adjustments of wealth in 
the Hindu society for ages. It is a self-evident truth that 
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wealth multiplies and accumulates by land revenues, the profits 
in trades and commerce and the interest on investments. We 
have already seen how the Bharatiya thinkers avoided the 
danger of accumulation of land revenues by their unique 
s)stem of land taxes and private ownership of trades, com- 
merce and industries. They also eliminated competitions and 
conflicts between the pursuers of different tvpes of trades and 
industries by means of their caste professions. In regard to 
the interest on investments they had laid down equally modest 
and safe regulations. Manu says that, ‘never could capital be 
doubled by the addition of interest.’ 

at II IVi II 

a n n 
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Manu has given ver)- detailed and rational regulations for 
the charging of interest on capitals, which have not been 
repudiated even up to the 20th century. Almost all nations 
follow the practice which has been recommended by Manu 
more than two thousand years back. It tvill be interesting to 
note that Manu considered interest as unearned profit — mean- 
ing the acquirer had not to labour for the acquisition of this 
profit. He. therefore, desired that a person who gets large inter- 
est on his investments should utilise them for the good of the 
miserable and poor sections of the society. In the chapter on the 
land revenues also, all the law-givers direct that even the land 
dues should not be collected tyrannically and should be utilised 
for the good of the tenants. There is a very noted verse in 
which Manu censures the conduct of some mone)-lenders. He 
says, ‘a Brahman tvho docs not practise penance, and a man 
of wealth, who does not give charities should both of them 
be drmvned in water by putting a large and heavy stone 
round their necks. 

The Hindu law has a unique recommendation of the svstem 
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of gifts and charities. This direction for gifts and charities 
has been so devised and invested with a religious nature and 
sanction as to be effective in diverting the accumulated wealths 
to the poorer levels in the society. 

What we have said abo\e on the basis of the law books of 
the Hindus has all authority in the \"edic literature too. A 
poet tells us: ‘Indra svill so manage all the affairs that your 
subjects M'ill always pay you your taxes.’ 

(Rig-Veda 10-173-6) 

In the Atharva-Vcda, the tax svstein of the Hindus has been 
described as follow's : — • 

‘These members of the Council of a king svho rules by laws 
and protects his subjects are actually the governors. They 
indeed take i/'i6th of the wealth of their subjects but the 
same is u.sed in different wa\s for tlie good of the society. 
The defence and protection of the nation, the punish- 
ment of the anti-social elements, the maintenance and en- 
couragement of all these factors which strengthen the people 
are the different advantages which are derived as a benefit of 
the taxes. These taxes enable the administration to complete 
the plans for the progress of the people, to penalise the har- 
assers of the socictv. to give all protection to the good, to 
encourage heroism of the warriors, to stabilise the social 
system, in short to accomplish all the ambitions and aspira- 
tions of the nation and to expand it. Realising these great 
uses and benefits for which taxes are collected, people pay 
them ivillingly. Those that make payments of their dues to 
the king, they secure safety and happiness in their country. 
As a result there arises such a happy situation in the nation, 
where those wdio are mighty never oppress the w'eak, nor have 
the weak ever to prostrate before the mighty.’ 
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(Atharva-Veda 3/29, 1 to 3) 
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From the above hymn a broad idea in regard to the land- 
revemue and the tax system could be gathered. As regards 
the partition and rights of division of properties, the Rig- 
Veda tells us, ‘let all our property go to our heirs by inherit- 
ance’. (Rig- Veda 8-9-11). 


It is a traditional theory of the Hindu law which has per- 
sisted even up to this day and is recognised even in other 
law-systems of the world that a son gets the right of inherit- 
ance vv'ith his birth. The later Hindu law-givers went a step 
ahead and evolved the principle which is much more scientific, 
that a son is supposed to be born since the day of his con- 
ception in his mother's womb. .So a child in the womb of its 
mother becomes a rightful sharer in the property of his 
parents. 

That is the case of a son; the daughter, of course, was not 
given the same right. The Rig-Veda tells us that a son should 
not give any share to his sister in the property inherited by 
him from his father. (Rig-Veda 3-31-2). 

This would appear to be an unjust principle of the Hindu law. 
But consideied in die light of the state of societies and the factual 
conditions prevailing all the world over, we shall have to 
admit that what the Hindu law allowed a female in a joint 
Hindu family was far more just and rational than any other 
.society could even imagine. For instance, Rig-Veda directs, ‘it 
is the duty and obligation of a brother to see that his sister is 
married well and established in life (till which time he had to 
maintain her befitting her status in the family).’ 




(Rig-Veda 3-31-2) 


The Vedic social philosophers have mixed their social 
thought with their religious considerations. The law of in- 
heritance was made dependent upon and governed bv the 
obligations which the successor, the male heir, had to perfomi 
on the death of the person whom he succeeded. It was con- 
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sidered to be a coimiion principle that one who had the 
obligation to perforin the post-mortem, religious rites of a 
dead person had also the right to inherit his property. It was 
a belief that only that person and persons who were com- 
petent to perform the post-mortem, religious rites for the safe 
conduct as the liberation of the deceased were eligible to in- 
herit in order of their proximity to the dead person. For this 
reason in the Hindu system only a male could become the 
legal heir, as no female was permitted or had any obligation, 
to perform the post-mortem rites of the deceased. This is 
the result of the firmly established conception of a family in- 
stead of an individual as a unit. It is one important part of 
the Hindu social thought that a female belongs to the family 
of her husband. She is the rightful constituent not of her 
father’s family but of her husband’s. It is, therefore, nothing 
unjustifiable to deny the right of inheritance to a daughter 
who tvas to go to her rightful place, namely, the home and 
family of her husband. It is on these fundamental concepts 
developed by the Hindu Social philosophy that the whole 
structure of the Hindu law has been based. The roots are 
indeed in the Vedas, though w'c may not be able to trace 
the later details and developments in the earlier literature. 

We have thus dealt at length with the economic thought 
and system on which the social structure of the Hindus was 
erected. It may not be useless if we summarise here the 
fundamental principles which go to make up the concept of 
the Hindu economics. We can say as follows: — 

(1) In the Hindu thought it is not only the physical 
objects of enjoyment and the material sources of happiness 
were given deserving considerations; but the subject, the indi- 
vidual, the enjoyer was paid more attention and all evaluation 
was made from his point of view; 

(2) The Vedic theory of economics considers the essence 
of ownership of an individual only to the extent and purpose 
of the bare necessities of a creature and after that is served, 
the surrender of all acquisitions for the benefit of the society. 
An individual is owner to the extent of his minimum needs 
and he is a trustee of the residue holding the same for his 
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fellow beings amongst nhoin he must distribute all the 
benefits; 

(3) The Vedic concepts of ‘Ishavasya’ and ‘Swamitva to 
the extent of Atma-bhog’, i.e., the theory of ‘trusteeship’ of the 
individual in regard to the objects and sources of enjoyment 
and ownership to the extent of one’s needs, are two very in- 
oenious devices to turn innocuous, to take awav the sting or 
we may say to repudiate the dangerous propositions of rights 
and pri\ ileges and proprietory ownership of individuals in 
conflict with the society; 

Qj The philosophv of the ‘institute of sacrifice’ is at the 
bottom of all economic thoughts. Absolute freedom, libera- 
tion from all attachments and bonds being considered to be 
the summnum bomim of life, man did not hanker after the. 
collection of wealth, or the pursuit of passions and pleasures, 
but took more delight in renunciation of them all; 

(5) The evolutioti of this unique caste system which has 
even according to the admissions of ^Vcstern thinkers 
achieved miracles has been one of the elemental factors which 
has saved the Hindu society from collapse and anarchy wit- 
nessed b\ other aticiciu contenqiorary societies, or being as- 
-sailed ])v the ism-> which are disturbing the modern ones. 

The ancient s\slcm plates before the society an ideal in 
the Brahman cla.ss which showed the path and practice of 
severance of all the bonds and fetters trhich drag a soul to 
the drab world and bind him down. Even in the Brahman 
class the Hindu thought commended the Sanyasi rvho sur- 
rendered or renoiunced everything as the highest ideal. 

The caste system has been the strongest factor in achieving 
a decentralisation of wealth without conflicts in the classes. 
Where wealth and property accumulated the Hindu philo- 
sophy, enjoined the obligation of giving in charities and per- 
formino- the sacrifices which .served as channels for the re- 

O 

distribution of the accumulated wealth. Nobixly was forbidden 
to amass wealth but everybody was impelled to give away in 
charities to the deserving fellow brothers. This encouraged 
the production of wealth in the nation as well as its free 
circulation without any compulsion. 
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The privale proprietorship was not looked upon as an 
instrument for the purpose of sclf-enjo\ment or aggiandise- 
iiient but for the maintenance of an order, a status, a dignity 
and the continuity of the Vedic culture and civilisation. The 
VTdic scheme and economic structure founded on the ‘Varna 
and Jati’ arrangement enabled the Hindu society to acquire 
and maintain intellectual brilliance, physical prowess, com- 
mercial prosperity and plenty of labour, without the slightest 
disturbance in the whole society. The four classes considered 
themselves to be indivisible organs of the national entity or 
let us call it nation-personality which worked with one heart 
and brain but thousands of heads, hands and feet for the 
consummation of the national glory. 

We have had all the glimpses of the life of the people as it 
is reflected in the Vedic literature. It is not a full and 
exhaustive picture at all, only a few' glimpses which we could 
catch from the literature that has come to us as our national 
inheritance. It is possible to determine how' much the culture 
and civilisation of this ancient nation have impressed and 
moulded the lives of other nations on the globe. It will be 
interesting just to cast a glance around and locate where we 
find the sure impacts and impressions of the Vedic thought 
and life as a whole. We shall turn to that in the next chapter. 
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THE VEDIC CONQUEST OF THE ^\ ORLD 

We ha\e made an endeavour to represent the glimpses of the 
life of the ancient Bharatiya people as reflected in the Vedic 
literature. Our attempt at this projection has been as compre- 
hensive as possible to reveal the internal life of the people a: 
well as their social codes and conducts. If someone asks for a 
single passage in prose or poetry depicting a whole picture of 
the Vedic concept of nationhood, the Taittiriya offers a piece 
which should satisfy the curious inquirer in all respects. The 
poetic e.xpression of the aspirations of the Vedic man can 
surely be considered as a manifesto of the Vedic nation or a 
national prayer. The Bard sings: 

‘Let all the Brahmanas in thisi nation shine with the lustre 
of the Brahmanical spirit. Let all the Kshatriyas belonging to 
the Kshatra class turn out to be arch-masters in the art and 
science of weapons and wars; may the heroes be all great 
intrepid Maharathis (meaning warriors of highest standard): 
let the cows \ield good volume of milk; mav the bullocks 
and the horses in this countary become strong and speedful; 
the woman should be of very dignified character, possessed tvith 
great virtues and charms and a good mistress of the house 
which she rules; let the householders turn out to be \aliaiit 
in assemblies and on the battle-fields: may they get good 
children who will also shine as great assembly-men; let the 
rains bless this land according to seasons and as much as ave 
want; let the herbs and the trees bear ample flowers and 
fruits; let the whole life of this our nation be full in acquisi- 
tion and use of all things which make the life comfortable 
and joyful.’ 
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This is the robust prayer of the Vedic poet who has poured 
out his heart-feelings in regard to the fullness of life as con- 
ceived in the Vedic age. The ideal which has been perfectly 
presented in the above passage has also been reproduced in so 
many other places; but here are two verses which in a different 
style repeat and affirm the same aspirations of the people: 

‘Let the rains come at proper times; let the lands and fields 
be fertile with rich corns and grains; let not there ever arise 
any crises, agitation and disturbance on account of external 
aggression or internal feuds. Let the ascetics have a peaceful 
atmosphere in the country, to follow their pursuits of know- 
ledge. May there' not be any people without children; let all 
the traditions and continuities of families and dynasties persist; 
let there not be a single po\ert\ -stricken man; let there not 
be any one with short life; let all lire to the ripe old age of 
100 years in perfect health and happiness.’ 

% 5 flsq II 
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This is the plan and picture of the life most cherished by 
the Vedic people. ^V'e have examined how all these aspirations 
expressed in the above two passages have been assiduously at- 
tempted to be realised in all the branches of social life. W'hether 
it is education or the relations of man and woman, whether 
it is a social problem or of political administration of the 
country, in war or in peace, in economics or engineering, 
wherever we cast a glance we shall hnd that everything was so 
devised and planned as to make a whole perfect picture of the 
nation. The ancient Bharatiya people have indeed exhibited 
marvellous genius in keeping the two higher classes, namely, 
the Brahman and the Kshatriya, which had the most important 
functions of leading the society and maintaining it were not 
allowed to concentrate power or wealth in their exclusive 
hands. It is a unique miracle of Hindu social system that an 
equitable and just distribution of wealth was arrived at by 
the device of exclusive professions for special specific classes. 
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In the field of spiritual values of life, it is the unanimous 
opinion of the world thinkers tihat ancient Bharat has been 
at the top of all nations. The temporal structure of the 
Hindus had the solid steel-frame of eternal spiTitual values and 
principles which have not so far been either challenged or 
contradicted. It is another wonder of this system that while 
recognising the inequalities which are real in nature, the 
social philosophers have reconciled them in evolving a social 
structure which for all purposes satisfied the sense and sub- 
stance of equality, justice and freedom without causing any 
hatred, conflict, competition on the ground of alleged dis- 
crimination. The Bharatiya thinkers never stopped at mere 
enunciating or preaching the principles and the values of life, 
but made practical provision for the imbibing and inculcat- 
ing of all these principles in the very blood and bones of e\cr\ 
individual by means of the i6 sacraments which started with 
the conception of a soul in the mother’s womb to the post- 
mortem rights its death extending over the whole sojourn and 
journey of a soul from before its appearance in the cradle to 
after its disappearance in the grave of the five elements. With 
this most effective and efficient way of injecting the spiritual 
outlook in the practical life of every individual, the Bharatiya 
thinkers succeeded in making their social system an eternal 
and unshakable one. 

We have quoted above the opinions of scholars like Justice 
Woodroff on the social achievements of the Bharatiya people. 
We give below some unforgettable passages of the Rig- Veda 
which lucidly impress the same sentiments upon the readers. 
In the loth Mandal, the poet says; 

‘O friends, may you always join together in all your ivork; 
it is always better before you undertake something to discuss 
'and exchange your thoughts; just as in ancient times all the 
gods used to come together to partake the libations and 
oblations in a sacrifice; so you too must sit together and know’ 
the thoughts of each other. Let there be an identical objective 
in your minds. Your assembly should all l>e in one place 
(meaning you must come together in one single assembly to 
decide your problems). If you do this, tfien it is definite that 
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your mind and thoughts will all converge on the same 
decision. Therefore, O comrades, I have told sou this un- 
forgettable secret; I offer this oblation in the fire on behalf 
of all of you. WTat the most important thing I want to tell 
you is, your thoughts and your plans must be identical and 
unanimous. Your hearts must breathe the same sentiments. 
Your minds must entertain the same aims and objects. If all 
this happens, there is nothing that will be unachievable.’ 
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In another passage of the Atharva-Veda a poet harps upon 
the same sentiment. He says: ‘The waters of the rivers all 
flow in the same direction (to the sea); winds blow also in the 
same manner; the birds are also seen to fly in flocks, so may 
you, O gods, join together to partake my offerings in this 
sacrifice. I have performed this sacrifice and offered the obla- 
tions as it is conducive to the better organisation of my 
society. To succeed in the organisation, to secure the assist- 
ance of gods, I embarked upon this great sacrifice. You must 
come and bless our organisation with your eloquence, O 
Orators. Let alii the brute in us be completely burnt into fire 
of the sacrifices so that the divine will shine in us through- 
out our lives. That spirit which carries the perennial rivers 
together, let the same help us to enhance the glory of our 
organisation. Let milk, water and ghee produce oneness 
amongst all the constituents of our organisation and raise it 
to a glorious height.’ 

(Atharva-Veda i to 15). 
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Much have we said about this noble social system and the 
eternal spiritual values on which it was built for the good of 
mankind. The Ved.ic forefathers indeed succeeded fullv in 
their plans and promises as we shall soon see that this wonder- 
ful social system and the philosophy had enduring effects up- 
on the lives of the contemporary nations and communities. It 
will be no exaggeration to sav that there is not one single 
civilised nation either in the pre-historic days or of the 
mediaeval times which had not been influenced bv and indebted 
to Bharat in so many fields of life. The debt of Bharat in 
the matter of culture and civilisation is especiallv unforget- 
table and eternal inheritance of these nations. This was in- 
deed the cultural conquest of the world by the ancient 
Bharatiya people. How golden were those chapters of this cul- 
tural conquest and the process of civilising the communities 
and countries in the continents beyond Bharat, it is very 
interesting to” note. We shall presently deal with some instances 
which to this day exhibit this borrowing from Bharat in 
their lives today. 

It may be asked how such a peculiar restraint and inexplic- 
able ban on sea voyages or the crossing of the national borders 
came to be recognised in the country. Was it on account of 
bigotry, conservative character, want of daring and adventure, 
or trhe love of a routine and stay-at-home life that created and 
maintained such restrictions? Is if mot a fact that for a pretty 
long time of centuries our social codes were prejudiced and 
affected by such narrow and unscientific notions as of the sin 
in a sea-voyage, etc., which were never a part of the Bharativa 
thought or practice of old days? Instances are funny and very 
many of the early decades of this century', when some of our 
progressive people went overseas for education or political 
missions. On their return the conservative society in this 
country expected these persons to undergo certain rites to 
wipe out the sins and blemishes of overseas vovages. This 
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State of affairs had come and lasted for a very long time in- 
deed. It may be interesting to note that as early as the days 
of Kalidas, there is evidence to infer, that sea voyages were 
not much commended or looked upon with favour. In the 
description of the conquest of Raghu, Kalidas tells us that 
Raghu conquered all the countries, but to avoid the sea routes 
he went by land. 

There is a suggestion in this small expression that the 
Hindu society had come to disapprove of sea voyages even in 
the days of Kalidas. How this ban came to pass, there are 
very cogent reasons to explain. But there is no doubt that the 
conditions were quite different in the days of the Vedic people 
as we have seen above. The Vedas never prohibited voyages 
on the seas. They describe various types of ships, small and 
big, and commemorate the victories on the seas. Besides this, 
it is inconceivable to imagine that a nation which kept the 
ambition to cotiquer and civilise the whole mankind should 
entertain such narrow and conser%'ative ideas of sin in sea 
voyages. There is no need to refute the contention that this 
ban on sea voyages was ever in existence in the Vedic times, 
for in fact, it was never there. 

There is another fine evidence to show the progressive and 
pragmatic mind of the Bharatiya people working behind their 
ambition of the conquest and aryaniising of humanity. In the 
older law books like Manu, there is the description of the 
‘Arya-Desh’ (Arya-countr)). over which the laws had jurisdic- 
tion. Manu circumscribes the Arya-Desh as that in which the 
black-deer (the Krishnamrig) was found. (Manu-Smrithi 2/23). 

H ^ 'H: II 

It was later discovered that Krishnamrig, the black-antelope 
was also found in the forests of Deccan and the further South. 
When they conquered the foreign islands, established their 
suzerainty over them, infused their culture and social philoso- 
phies in those peoples, and thus in one word gave them the 
Arya civilisation, a doiubt arose in the hair-splitting peda- 
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gogues whether these conquered lands and islands could be 
called Arya-Bhoomi. May be, there were no black-deer accord- 
ing to the definition given bv Manu. Medhatithi, a great 
genius and one of the finest annotators of Bharativa texts who 
has written a lucid commentary on the Mann’s Laws for Man- 
kind, for that is what the caption Manava-Dhanna-Siiastra 
nieans, explains the anomaly in the following intelligent man- 
ner. He says: ‘If some Kshatriva goes oterseas. conquers the 
land, establishes the Arva social svstem of the Varnas and the 
Ashrams, and incorporates the local people in this new svstem, 
as was done in Arvavarta, then that land also can be called 
the Ar\a-Bhoomi, fit for performing the sacrifices.’ 

“ Tisfl 
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This brilliant explanation of Medhatithi is an eloquent 
commentary on the adventurous spirit of conquest of the 
Bharatiya people. Later on, it came to be believed that as 
far as the arrow of a Hindu or Bharatiya could be thrown 
so far was his daim to the land. This was the ambitious will 
to conquer, which was the inherent spirit and character of 
the Vedic people. The Brahman literature also abounds in 
the same spirit and passes it on to its successor. In the .Aitareva 
Brahman we are told: ‘All this earth is fit to become a holv 
place for the performance of sacrifices from one end of the 
land to the other.’ 

The Aitareya Brahman had not lost this aggressive will to 
conquer which inspired the Vedic jx;ople to go to East, and 
other directions with the slogan (‘Krinvanto Mshvam Aryam’) 
‘civilise the whole world’. It was the pledge and vow of the 
Bharatiya people to liquidate the brute in man and to turn 
him into a civilised human being in order to enable him to 
rise to godhood. Our forefathers wandered on the surface of 
the earth vanquishing all those who opposed them in this 
grand design. Their foot-prints are yet seen upon the lands 
far far away in all the directions, on all the then known 
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continents. In the heritages of various communities of man- 
kind living in these distant lands and States, we shall find the 
land-marks, relics and banners of the cultural conquest of the 
Bharatiya people. Go to any nation or turn the pages of 
histories of culture and philosophies of the modern States and 
people, we shall surely discover that the roots lie in the 
Bharatiya soil, whether it was the alphabets, or the numerals, 
whether it was the knowledge of the stars and seas or the 
minerals, whether in the sciences and arts of temporal life or 
the experiments of spiritual philosophies, the beginnings and 
borrowings have to be traced to the Bharatiya sources. In all 
fields of actions and thoughts, in all ^valks of life, the debt 
of the Bharatiya people is irrepudiable. This was achieved in 
a way by the traditions of the Bharativa kings and sovereigns 
performing their sacrifices of ‘Ashvamedh’ and ‘Rajasuya’. If 
was in this enterprise of the performance of sacrifices that the 
kings scattered over the surface of the earth for the conquest 
of different sub-human races and communities and in their 
conquests impressed their modes and systems of life civilising 
all whom they thus subdued. 

We have said that the whole concept of life of an individual 
in the Vedic age was founded upon the institution of sacrifice. 
This will be clear when we just glance over the number and 
series of sacrifices which a Vedic individual had to perform 
from day-to-day in months and seasons on special occasions. 
The Vedic individual had to perform five major sacrifices 
everyday. They were called; (i) ‘Bhootyajna’, (2) Pitriyajna, 
(3) Devyajna, (4) Brahmyajna and (5) ‘Manushyajna’. The 
last type was in a way the sacrifice which the Vedic individual 
was expected to perform in the form of offering hospitality 
to the guest who came invited or unexpected. Besides these 
major sacrifices, there were ceremonial sacrifices rvhich had to 
be performed on the birth of a child, the initiation, the 
marriage ceremony, the conception and lastly the death. 
’Smart-yajnas’ were seven in number. It was only by the per- 
formance of these that an. individual became really a Vedic 
house-holder. It was the general practice in those days that 
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a householder, until his hair turned gray, was desired to per- 
form these sacrifices every day. 

Besides the above-named, there were o-thers which came at 
regular intervals with the change of the moons and seasons. 
In addition to these routine sacrifices, there were some special 
ones which were performed in great celebrations with very 
large-scale organisation. The ‘Vajpeya’ sacrifice was con- 
sidered to be efficacious for the achievement of complete peace, 
plenty and perfection of the social life. In the ‘Vajpeya’ 
sacrifice the whole society, including all the classes, had some 
share and function to perform. 

It would be appropriate to consider here the nature and 
character of the ‘Ashvamedh’ sacrifice which was a sanction 
and seal of the supreme conquest of all territories in ancient 
times. This sacrifice came to be performed after world con- 
quest or as it was then called the conquest of the directions. 
In the act of conquest it was inevitable that a large number 
of people would be killed. To wash off the sins of such great 
massacres of the people, the sacrifice was prescribed and the 
kings were enjoined to perform it. The first mention of the 
sacrifice came in the context of the killing of Vritra bv 
Mahendra. Just after the Mahabharat war, between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, the sage Vyas asked Yudhisthir to 
perform the ‘Ashvamedh’ sacrifice in order to be relieved from 
all the blemishes and sinS of the gpeat war. This Vedic tradi- 
tion of the ‘Ashvamedh sacrifice’ which started with Indra con- 
tinued right upto the times of the Emperor Pushvamitra in 
the second century B.C. and the sovereign Samudragupta in 
the fourth century A.D. 

There is a mention of the sacrifice having been performed 
by King Sudasa, who turned out victorious in the fight against 
the ten kings. Even the horse which was let loose has been 
described in the Vedas and the Puranas. It is enough to 
note that the tradition started right from the Vedic times con- 
tinued during the Ramayana and Mahabharat ages, and per- 
sisted till the days of the Gupta Emperor. This ‘Ashvamedh’ 
sacrifice was a prescription for the washing of all the sins 
that came to be committed in the world-conquest. But if we 
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look to the nature, the manner, the preparation, the proce- 
dure of the sacrifice, it will become apparent that the per- 
formance of the sacrifice required an astonishing mobilisation 
and organisation of the society in all walks of life. The 
story of the sacrifice reveals a whole picture of the stage of 
civilisation of the society. 

One other virtue of this sacrifice cannot be overlooked. It 
came fo be performed only by a sovereign king who had at- 
tained the status of an emperor. It cannot be imagined if 
any petty chieftain or prince could ever think of going through 
the ’Ashvamedh’ or the ‘Rajasuya’ sacrifices. The Vajsanevi 
text mentions: ‘Thus vou have now known that this prince 
has become the sovereign of the whole nation. This fire that 
presides in every household knows and has witnessed this 
fact. Lord Indra, whose fame is known throughout the world 
is aware of this fact. Mitra and Varuna whose direaions and 
commands are obeyed by every one have taken note of this. 
Pushan. who nourishes this universe knows this also. The 
earth and heavens in which the life persists happily are con- 
scious of this fact. Even Aditi, the mother of the gods, has 
been pleased to know this that the host, the performer of the 
‘Rajasuya’ has been acknowledged as the sole monarch of 
this whole universe: ‘O host, hear I anoint you with, the 
glory of moon’s light, may you turn out to be the lord of 
all the Kshatriyas; may you be successful in resisting all the 
arrows and weapons which your enemy might hurl at you. 
O host, here I crown you with the lustre of fire, the brilliance 
of the Sun, and the prowess of lord Indra.’ (10/9/17/7 and 8). 



II 

After such a declaration by the priest who presided over 
the sacrifice, the world-conqueroT who was crowned, also made 
a declaration which was considered to be almost a pledge. 
The prince would say, ‘let this my first step which I take, be 
as triumphant as the first step of lord Vishnu, who covered 
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the whole world in three steps. With, my second step I will 
also envelop the whole world; and with the third I will reach 
the heaven.’ 

This was the vow expressing the will to conquer the world. 

The last sacrifice W'hich was performed in the name of the 
departed person has a deep significance and a philosophical 
conception behind it. The Vedic culture is not merely spiri- 
tual in its quality but also real in its physical contents, in 
as much as it inspires the followers to see the path of con- 
quest and victory by physical strength. It was the belief in 
those days that all strength came by the performance of 
sacrifices or as Gita savs: ‘That the institution of sacrifice was 
created by the Lord Creator along with the universe. It w'as 
the will of the Creator that all prosperity and glory should be 
attained by the performance of sacrifices.’ The Gita advises 
us: ‘May you perform the sacrifices, and please the gods so 
that the gods will fulfil all your desires. It will be by the 
path of sacrifices that a perfect communion between you and 
the Creator will be established.’ 

^ : I 

It is a scientific truth that beyond this physical universe 
there is the atmosphere which is saturated with the divine 
reality. The Bharatiya thinkers propounded that in this at- 
mosphere there were 33 elements making all the light and 
knowledge. If a human being is able to establish his relation 
wdth these divinities or god-heads, it was believed that he 
would gain super-natural pow'cr. The path to this power was 
‘sacrifice’. In those ancient days when the will to conquer and 
to spread the empire, spiritual and physical, was not a taboo, 
it W'as the common practice of supermen to throw a challenge 
to the world powers and establish their supremacy-, ‘.\shva- 
medha’ and ‘Rajasuya’ were merely' the symbols of such super- 
human will and power. It should, however, be remembered 
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that while embarking upon their plans of conquest of land 
and trying to civilise the primitive people whom they con- 
quered, fhe Bharatiya conquerors never stooped low to the level 
of beasts and satans. The earnest ambition was not merely 
for power car the gr'eed of lajnd, but the noble pledge to 
‘Aryanise the people’. This is the difference between the 
supermen who came to be born in this land of Bharat and 
those whom we have witnessed trotting and trampling upon 
the globe as world conquerors in the last 2000 years. The aim 
and object of the conquest, as we have said, was either Dharma. 
or the ‘Aryanisat'ion’. \\Terever the Bharatiya conquerors went 
they turned the brute into man. This will be very much 
illustrated by the conquest of the South-East Asian countries 
by the Bharatiya monks and monarchs. The evidence of the 
cultural conquests of the East is very glorious since the days 
of Ashoka. 

The Emperor Ashoka declares in his 13th stone-pillar 
inscription: ‘Priya Darshin has preached the message of kind- 
ness and piety in all the quarters; 600 yojanas away there lives 
Antiokos, the Governor of the Greeks, to and from that place 
to the north right upto, where Ptolemy, Antigonous and 
Alexander, these four rulers reside the message of Ashoka has 
gone.’ 

King Ashoka was interested in this spread of the Buddhist 
faith. But much before and after him the torch-bearers of 
Bharatiya culture who went to the distant colonies and habita- 
tions if human races successfully endeavoured in resurrecting 
the human being from the brute life. 

Look at the history of Brahma-Dcsh. To the name of a 
king in the sixth century B.C. you get the appendix Vikram 
and Varma. In Siam and Thailand for 2,500 years, the king who 
ruled was called the Sixth Ram. It is, therefore, to be pre- 
sumed that five Ramas must have preceded the ruling sixth 
king. The council which g^overned the country in that land 
was called Rajpandeya Sabha, Till recently these kings used 
to take pride in their titles like Trajadeepak’. In the sixth 
century the kingdom of that! place was actually called ‘Dwara- 
vati kingdom. The pride and affinity with which these dis- 
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tant peoples and their rulers adopted the Bharatiya names of 
persons and places and imbibed their culture and civilisation, 
it is enough to convince any honest and open-minded student 
of history how most Bharat had influenced these countries in 
that remote part. 

Ecen in the comparati^•ely modern days the land which is 
known as Anam was called Champa. From the third century 
to the ijtli, nearly for 1,300 years, this was absolutely a Hindu 
kingdom. Even to this day we get in abundance Sanskrit ins- 
criptions and writings in all its comers. Temples erected in 
commemoration of the Vedic god-heads still stand to vouch 
the debt. The name ‘Cambodia’ is merely a conversion of the 
Hindu name ‘Kambhoj’. This kingdom was founded by a 
Brahman called ‘Kaundinya’. In the fourth century there 
ruled a king by this name. The whole dynasty contains in- 
numerable names like ‘Jayvarma’, ‘Suryavarma’ and so on. In 
the 5th century king ‘Gunavamia’ constructed a temple of 
God Vishnu just after the pattern of the famous temple at 
Gaya. It is on record that the Chief Minister of King ‘Ishvar- 
\arma’ ^vas one of the most renowned scholars especially in 
the sciences and philosophies of ‘Sankh)a’, ‘Nyaya’ and such 
other Bharativa learning and branches of knowledge. The 
temples or Pagodas which we see today scattered all over in the 
islands and lands contain finest representations in stones of 
Hindu legends of ‘Samudra Manthan’, ‘Mahabharat War! 
‘Vishnu resting on the snake-couch’, ‘Shri Krishna support- 
ing the mount Gowardhan with his small linger’ and so on. 
In the land of Malaya, for 1000 years right upto the end of 
the 15th century, the Hindu supremacy was without a rival. 
The island of Sumatra yet gives us so many valuable pieces 
of sculpture in exhibiting the concepts of Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Even in the present days the name of the capital 
persists as Shri Vijay. The island of Java was in those days 
called ‘Yava Dweep’ where in the second century King 'Dev 
Varma’ ruled. In these Hindu islands the Ramayana and 
Mahabharat legends were household knowledge. Fa-hien, a 
Chinese pilgrim who travelled over Bharat and to the distant 
islands of Ceylon and Java observes in his travel diary: 
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‘In the islands there was absolute supremacy of the Brah- 
mans in the 5th century.’ In the ‘Bali Dweep’ even today the 
whole population professes Hindu religion. Some of the most 
authentic texts of ancient literature have been discovered in 
this island. ‘Borneo’ which was then known as ‘Varuna 
Dweep’ was governed by King Mool Varma. This king was a 
great giver. He had erectied a large number of stone-pillars 
and put his inscriptions on them. On one of the sacrificial 
posts we get die following: 

‘Shri Mool Varma expended large amount of golden coins 
for the performance of this sacrifice. This pillar has been 
raised to commemorate and immortalise the name of king 
Mool Varma.’ 

II 

If we take into consideration all the evidence which the com- 
parative study of languages, social codes and customs, laws 
and morals, lores and legends and the light and shadows cast 
by the Bharatiya people on the pages of histories of these and 
far oft islands and lands to the East and South-East as well 
as to the ^V’est and North-West of Bharat, it will be discovered 
that all of them looked to Bharat as their Grand Guru. It is 
from Bharat that they borrowed the rudiments of knowledge 
and the primary concepts which lie at the foundation of their 
civilisations. 

It is guessed by some historians that the main concept consti- 
tuting the Shintoo religion of Japan has been borrowed by 
them from the Hindu practice of the worship of the manes. 
Shintoo is derived from ‘Shanti’, which means peace and rest. 
Shintoo is also said to mean the ‘way of the gods’ — which idea 
is present in the Hindu practice of desiring the deceased soul 
to traverse by the ‘path of gods’ called the ‘Devyan’. 

With regard to China it is needless to say how much that! 
nation owes to Bharat in the field of religion and spiritualism. 
It is however a wonder that China should have been so en- 
riched by the faith which after its short spell of popularity in 
the land of its birth, i.e., Bharat was completely uprooted and 
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thrown out o£ its national borders. That Buddhism which was 
thrown out with its sack-cloth and ashes by the followers of 
the Vedic precepts and practices against which, it was a revolt, 
should have been able to appeal to the humanity in almost 
the whole of the eastern hemisphere and conquer it is a para- 
doxical phenomenon as yet not satisfactorily explained by- 
historians and sociologists. The Buddhist conquest of the East, 
is indeed a triumph of the Bharatiya people in as much as 
except for some few Vedic ideas and Brahmanical practices 
against which Buddha rebelled, the whole substance and spirit 
of this faith is identical with the Upanishadic philosophy of 
life. Kashyap Mafang was the first Hindu missionary who 
went to this country to conquer it. Many followed him and 
in course of time the Chinese disciples came one after the 
other to Bharat to gather the essence of the teachings of 
Buddha at the very source and the birthplace of the faith. 

In Asia-Minor some relics of the ancient times have been 
now recovered. On the ancient bricks, writings documenting 
some agreements and alliances have been now deciphered. The 
documents bear the witnesses of the names of Vedic deities 
like Indra, Varuna, etc. Wodel, Hollingsworth and Hilton 
Young in their commission-report observe that since very- 
ancient times Hindu domination was overwhelming in the 
countries of Africa and Egypt. It is imagined that the capital 
Shonitpure of the valiant son Banasura of King Bali was 
situated in Africa. Our legends tell us that Usha, the daughter 
of Banasura was married to Aniruddha, the grandson of Shri 
Krishna. If the first guess of some research scholars were true 
it will be apparent that there was a thick contact and relation 
between the two countries of Africa and Bharat. 

Regarding the Indonesian islands too there is no need to 
repeat the evidence which establishes the debt to Bharat of that 
distant group of islands. The relics in stones, legends, names, 
customs, language, etc., are so abundant that no sane man can 
deny the historical fact that Bharat had once conquered this 
part of the hemisphere and converted it to its civilisation. It 
should be mentioned here that all this conquest of the South 
traditionally credited to the Vedic sage Agasti. This Maha- 
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muni Agasti has been held in great reverence in the Indonesian 
islands. Innumerable idols, more than of any other personality 
or god-head, were erected in every nook and comer of these 
islands and can be still seen in very good conditions. There 
is a legend that this Sage swallowed the seas when he wanted 
to cross them to reach the far south-east. The legend is 
finely represented in an intelligent symbol of an idol of, Agasti 
in the island of Java. The idol has a big bulging stomach 
to indicate that it was full with sea-water which he had gulped. 
This Vedic Sage who conquered and civilised these islands is 
virtually worshipped as the Guru. 

The countries of Mexico and Peru, even according to the 
local government version, were once under the influence of the 
Bharatiya people who had gone there. The ancient relics in 
stones and the language revealed a good deal of communica- 
tion between the two countries. In the Sanskrit word ‘Makshik’ 
which is a variety of gold or silver from Mexico we can trace 
the trade relations between the two peoples. Temples of the 
Sun and Ganesh have been identified. The whole ancient 
architecture of that country is a replica of a Bharatiya style. 
The research scholars have now identified the engravings of 
the symbol of a human palm on the front of the temple of the 
Mayan people as the same and identical with the one which is 
found on the main entrance gate of Jodhpura. The Mayan 
people and their civilisatiem have their origin in Bharat. 
Gauteraala, the name of the city and the republic, is in its 
origin the ‘Gautamalaya’ attributed to Gautara Buddha. 

Coming to the nearer countries to the west of Bharat, we 
discover nothing which is either not originated in Bharat or 
borrowed from it. In the Shatapath Brahman which has been 
definitely assigned to the year 2,900 before Christ, we find a 
reference to the country of Balhika, modern Bactria, which 
was once ruled by the uncle of Bhishma the grand old warrior 
of Mahabharat. The Mahabharat informs us that he had in- 
herited it from his great-grand-father. The Persians, the Parsi- 
kas, or the Parshus are beyond doubt the blood-brothers of the 
Bharatiyas. The family feud extending over, may be millen- 
niums, between the Parsikas and the Bharatiyas shrouds an 
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epic saga o£ two step-branches of the same race, one trying to 
impose its civilisation and the other resisting it, refusing to 
discard its primitive ways of life and accept the progressive, 
being forced to abandon the country' of its origin and to flee 
before the over-powering and chasing Aryas from region to 
region from the Sapta-Sindhu via the North Pole to the Airian, 
Iran, and settle there. It is quite an independent but more 
engaging chapter of human history on every page of which we 
find the unerasable impressions of the Bharatiya thought 
and action. 

Historians are now coming across certain pointers in the 
search of evidence which may lead to the conclusion that the 
Semitic race of Jews had also its roots in Bharat. A. J. Edmunds 
and M. Anesaki in their joint work ‘Buddhist and Christian 
Gospels’ have stated that Aristode had come to know from 
some Jew scholars that the Jews were the descendants of the 
Brahmanas of Bharat. Being impressed by this piece of infor- 
mation, Aristotle asked his disciple Clearchus to note it down. 
Edmunds and Anesaki have put the following in their foot- 
note: ‘Clearchus of Soli, the authority here considered the 
Jews themselves of Hindu origin; but allowing for their exag- 
geration, the fact underneath it probably is that a certain sect 
had such an origin.’ 

When we think of the spheres of theology, philosophy, meta- 
physics, etc., there is possibly no ancient culture or civilisa- 
tion to name which could be considered to have not been in- 
debted to the Bharatiya thought. Even if we analyse such a 
modern faith as Christianity and its rituals and rites, we shall 
find some of the dogmas which are borrowed from the 
Bharatiya concepts and practices without properly understand- 
ing their implications. Some of the inexplicable riddles and 
mysteries of the Christian faith can only be explained by re- 
course to the Bharatiya ideas and ideologies. Take for 
instance the Biblical version of Adam and Eve. These alleged 
parents of mankind wandering in primitive conditions in the 
garden of Eden were prohibited by God from touching and 
testing the fruit of the tree of knowledge. The couple in the 
natvural stage of life was nude and had not developed the sense 
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and sensibilities that arise with knowledge and civilisation. We 
are told that in the absence of God, Satan crept in the garden 
in the form of a snake and tempted the couple to test the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge. The moment they did so the sense 
and shame of nudity overtook them and they clad themselves 
with the leaves of a fig tree. W’hen God returned he saw the 
change in the couple and recognised the cause. Enraged at 
their defiance of his directions, he pushed them out of Paradise 
for a cursed life on earth. That Almighty God who was 
angered by the first disobedience of mankind's parents has not 
yet been pacified. All this fantastic figment has been fabricated 
unintelligently from some threads collected from a Bharatiya 
philosophical concept without understanding its meaning. It 
is ununderstandable from die Bible wh\ in the first place that 
benign God should deny humanity the test of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and desire his children to be ever merged 
in the sea of ignor.ince; why the all-powerful Almighty should 
get so angry at such a trifling incident of his children having 
touched and tested the sweet fruit of knowledge in the garden 
of their own father the God, who is praised as \ery kind to 
mankind. It is the earnest desire of every father to see that 
his children gather knowledge, whereas this Father of .Mankind, 
the Kind God gets angry is really iininielligible. The origin 
of this perverted legend lies in the Vedic allegory cited to 
explain the cycle of creation of this universe and its dis- 
solution, the nature and relation of the individual and the 
universal soids, etc. The famous verse which we have already 
discussed places before us a picture of an imperishable tree 
called the ‘Ashvattha’, which is likened to the whole universe; 
the poetic philosopher asks us to imagine a pair of fancy- 
winged birds perching on a branch of this tree; there is the 
full bloom of sweet ‘Ashvattha’ fruit all around. One of the 
comrades pecks at a fruit and relishes the sweet test of it. But 
the other keeps on looking without testing the fruit unmoved 
or unaffected. We have fully explained in a previous chapter 
the implication of this poetic allegory. The bird that tests 
the fruit is the common individual that acts in the world im- 
pelled by hopes and desires of testing the fruit, which bind 
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him down to earth, involve him in the vortex of action, and 
the cycle of life and death. The other, the universal soul, which 
is totally indifferent and not tempted by the fascinating sweet- 
ness of the fruit, i.e., by the joy of senses at the sight, test, 
smell, touch, etc., simply witnesses what happens around with- 
out being caught in the vortex of action, or trapped by the 
illusive temptations. He is ever free and beyond birth and 
death. This is the real explanation of the allegory which has 
been perverted in the Bible. The Bharatiya allegory can very 
finely explain the Biblical mystery behind the tree of knowledge 
and its fruit. 

According to some impartial critics Christianitv is merely 
a shadow of Buddhism. If we analyse the tenets of. Christianity, 
we shall certainly discoter that they have been moulded after 
the pattern of Buddhism and on some concepts outlined and 
enunciated in the Gita. How this happened is also now 
becoming clear. From some historical data unearthed in recent 
times vert- astonishing facts which are coming to light fast, 
may force the historians to rewrite the chapters on the rise ofi 
Christianity. It is now- assumed Jesus Christ came to Bharat, 
stayed for nineteen tears, and was initiated into Buddhism 
before he preached his faith. In the New' Testament four 
disciples of Christ have related his life-story. But they are 
silent over the point as to where he spent a period of nineteen 
years from the twelfth year of his life to the thirtieth. They 
do not say anything in tvhat Jesus was engaged during this 
long span of his life. The devout Christians honestly believe 
that Jesus must have been busy jn this period in penance or 
spiritual meditation. 

One Nicolous Notovish, a Russian pilgrim, in the year 1894, 
first brought to light this piece of information that Jesus had 
visited Bharat during this period. This w-orld traveller had 
visited Tibet. It tvas there that he came across certain evidence 
which convinced him of the proposition. He gathered in Tibet 
wdth the help of Lamas of the ‘Mimis’ monastery an outline 
of the unknown portion of Jesus’ life. The manuscript in the 
monastery records, Jesus w-as bom in a poor but devout family. 
IJe was devout from his very childhood. He reached Sind with 
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a caravan of traders. He studied religion in Jagannath, 
Rajgriha and Benaras. Then he associated himself with 
Buddhist Bhikshus and learnt Pali. He acquainted himself 
tvith, the Buddhist religion well. After that he went to Judea 
by way of Iran. There he began to preach his faith. It was 
then that the Governor Pilate got him arrested and sentenced 
him to be killed on the cross. Jesus died on the cross. But it 
was discovered three days after that his grave was empty, and 
that Jesus had escaped.' 

Notovish published his book first in French which was later 
translated into English. 

Another Russian, the great Himalayan Artist Nicolos Rorich 
who wandered very much in the Himalayan areas of Kulu, 
Ladhak, Sikiang, Tibet, Kashmir, Mongolia, etc., has recorded 
on evidence gathered by him in his wanderings in his book the 
‘Heart of Asia’ that Jesus had spent this long period in Bharat 
in the study of religions and philosophies. It is said that after 
his disappearance from the grave, Jesus came to the Kingdom 
of Kashmir which then included Ladhak, lived there for very 
many years and died a natural death. A grate is shown where 
Jesus was buried on which the epitaph reads, ‘Here lies buried 
Jesus the Son of Joseph.’ So much and so intimately Chris- 
tianity and its founder owe to Hinduism and Bharat. 

Sir Henry Maine has proudly written that excepting the 
five elements there is nothing in this world which has noE 
been created by the Greeks. Maine, was either ignorant or 
deliberately indifferent when he made the above statement. A 
comparative study of the Vedic and Greek metaphysics and 
sciences has now more than established that many of the 
fundamentals in almost all the branches of knowledge on 
which the Greek philosophers built their theories were plain 
borrowings from the Bharatiya teachers. The instances and 
illustrations to show this debt are so many and so varied as 
cannot be quoted in this our concluding chapter. Even a 
cursory glance and comparison, from the alphabets and 
numerals, to the highest Jaws of causation and the theories of 
life, will convince any casual inquirer of our statement. The 
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debt of Sanskrit over not only the Greek and Latin but other 
European languages in indisputably incalculable. 

It has been the fashion and practice of modern European 
scholars to forget and ignore the debt which Europe and man- 
kind owe to Bharat in all the branches of knowledge, arts and 
sciences. They present the stories of civilisations and the 
histories of philosophies without slightest reference to their 
eastern origins. It is indeed a fact that for one full thousand 
years past Bharat had become static .... when the European 
nations woke up and went ahead. But our readers who have 
caught these brilliant glimpses of the achievements of Bharat 
would shake off their sense of inferiority and rise again, re- 
collect the vow and pledge of their Vedic forefathers to teach 
mankind to drive out the brute in him and realise the life 
divine which is their promise. The need is all the greater as 
we see the tenets and dogmas of faiths like Christianity and 
Islam being shattered to pieces and scattered to the winds 
before the overpowering visitation of the new heresy which 
despite its loud protestations of being a panacea, treats man 
as lower than an animal and turns him into an automation. 
To our mind the conflict between this new demonic might 
reinforced by the strength of science, which has raised its head 
on the horizon to conquer the world and enslave the humanity, 
and the right, the free old world which chooses to go by its 
own eternal path, is inevitable. On one side is the might that 
wants to reduce the mankind to the state of animals and 
machines, and on the other are, we, who want to liberate the 
man, to liquidate the brute in him, and to lift him to divinity. 
It is the same old story of the conflict between the divine and 
the demonic. And if we recollect the past and reassure our- 
selves of the right being on our side, we have indeed nothing 
to worry about the future. The Bharatiyas especially have 
nothing to fear like the Christians and the Mohammadans, for 
unlike these, all cur basic concepts have been fundamentally 
sound in theory and practice. It is indeed a miracle that 
whereas all the postulates of the other two universal religions 
have been discarded as unscientific and fictitious, there is not 
one single theory propounded in the land of Bharat since the 
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Vedic age, whether in regard to the atom or the universe, 
whether in regard to the stars and constellations in the sky 
or the elements and metals in the womb of the mother-earth, 
or whether in the field of logic or mathematics which has 
been repudiated or challenged by the most advanced scientific 
knowledge of the twentieth centurv. Latest scientific discoveries 
in regard to elements, light, heat, sound, matter and energy 
3re rather awakening the researchers to the truth and reality 
of the theories enunciated b) the V'edic seers thousands of 
years back. The Bharatiyas who are blessed with, such a 
glorious real heritage must aw'ake, arise and act to fulfil the 
vow of their forefathers of civilising the world, or as wc call 
it, ‘Krinvanto Vishvam Aryam’. 




HIS HOLINESS SRI JAYENDRA SARASVATI SWAMI 
OF SRI KANCHI KAMAKOTI PEETHA 
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iDikshitar, Shri Ramachandra, 543 
Dikshit, S.G., 33, 39 
Dikshit, Shri, 39 
Dirghatamas, Sage, 324 
Diplomacy, 607 

Diplomacy, Aspects of, 607, 608 
Divine Speech, Description of, 148 
'Doot, Duties of, 592 
Dronacharya, Guru, Killing of, 444 
Dravidian Civilization — To be 
understood on background of 
Vedas, 76 

Dravidian race. Culture, 66 
Dravidians and Dasyus, Exclusive 
Civilization of, 73 
Durand, Will, 309 
Duties — Principles stated, 428 
Duty — Loyalty and obligation to, 
427 


Ditty — Result of non-teaching of, 
427 

Ehvaja, 546 


E 

Earth, hymn of the, 388 
Education, Concept of, in Hindus, 
=*49 

Education, Free in Ancient India, 
264 

Education, Mode of learning, 267 
Education, Difference between 
Bharatiya and Western Systems, 
280, 281, 282, 283 
Education, British system of, 418 
Economic structure. Principles of, 
638 

Ego, 30s 

Ego, Description of, 313 
Ekalavya, 531 
Ekalavya, 269 

Elephants — Use of, in War, 557 
Elephants, Training of, 558 
Elephant, Uses of, in War, 560 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 109 
Engels, Theory of marriage, 223 
Excommunication, 433 
Executive Council, 591 
Expenses of War, Items on which 
money Could be spent, 585 
Equality of Opportunity — Resuh 
of demand for, 425 


F 

Family, Description of ideal, 300 
Females, Division into two Cate- 
gories, 290 

Finance in War times, 583 
Five elements. Enumeration of 
Characteristics, 156 
Five Senses, Description of, 158 
Flag, 545 

Flag, Protection of, 546 
Flags, Signs and pictures on, 547 
Forts, Importance of, 589 
Four Classes of Society, 405 
Four classes of Society, Persian 
division, 406 

Four Varnas, History of, 406 
Four Vamas, Not a device to 
perpetuate privileges, 417 
Four Vamas — Summarised, 412, 
413 

Freedoms of individualism, 640 
French Revolution, Effect na 
Europe, 419 
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G 

Gada, 533 

Gambler, Picture of, 219-222 
Gandhi, Mahatma, Approval to 
Hindu Caste System, 433 
Ganga, river, 106 
Goutam Buddha, 482 
Gautam Buddha, Responsible for 
fall of Kshatriyas, 483 
Gautam Dharmashastra, 475 
Gathas of Zarthustra, 41 1 
Geeta Rahasya, 195 
Geology, Too much reliance, on, 1 19 
Geology, 31 

Ghule, Mahamahopadhyaya, 114 
Gifts and charities. System for, 652 
Gita Rahasya, 348 
Godbole, Pandit Krishna Shastri, 
47 

Godheads, 338 
God of War — Indra, 520 
Gods in Rig-Veda — Impersonal 

Symbols of Concepts, 79 
Gold, 619, 620 
Goldstrucker, 29 
Gomedha, 629 
Goshiras, 332 
Govikartrin, 507 
Gramani, 506 

Greek nation, Use of Arrows by, 530 
Grithya Sastra, 378 
Guenan, Rene, 444 
Gunpowder, Invented in Bharat, 542 
Guru, Place in Vedic literature, 
269-270 

Guru, Authority over pupil, 275 
Guru, Committing lapse, 276 

H 

Hatshavardhana, 556 
Heredity. Need for, 434 
Hereditary Social system, 435 
Hermitages. Conditions in Vedic 
times, 271 

Hermitages — Admissions to, 272 
Hermitages — Beyond power or 

authority, 280 

Hindu culture. Spread of, in other 
countries, 669 

Hindu economics. Summary of 
fundamentals, 654, 655 
Hindu Society. Basic concept of, 
214 

Hindu Sociology, 615 
History, 31 
Horse breeding, 561 
Horsemen — Equipment of, 561 
Horses — Use of, in war, 560, 561 
Horses — Names of, 563 

44 a 


Hridaya — Component Syllables, 145 
Hridaya — Place in body, 315 
Human organism — Made to order 
and will of Master, 310 
Human organisation — Description 
of, 306 

Human societies — Evolution in 
Vedic times, 189 

Humanity as one and indivisible, 

^30 

Husband and wife — Relations in 
Vedic period, 230 
Hymn in Vedas. Explained, 165 


I 

Ibna Batuta, 237 

Indonesian islands, Hindu culture 
in, 671 

Indra, Birth of, 521, 522 
Indra, Deity of Kshatriya class, 
492 

Indra, Description of, 88 
Indra, God of war, 520 
Indra, Exploits of, 524 
Indra, Interpretation of word, 50 
Indra, Prayers to, 521 
Indra, Principal deity of Vedic 
people, 1 91 

Individual, A constituent of family, 
650 

Individual, Birthright of, 640 

Individualism, 640 

Individual, Principle of Sacrifice, 

642. 643 

Individual, Enjoyment of objects, 
642 

Individuals, Equality of, 637 
Individuals and Society, 641 
Indus Valley Civilisation, A facet 
of Vedic Civilisation, 74 
Inequality, Inherent in nature and 
man, 643 

Infantry, Division of Vedic army, 
5&5 

Infantry, Duties of, 565, 566 
Infantry, Weapons used by, 566, 

567 

Inheritance, Right of, to daughter, 

653 

Inheritance, Right of, 653 
Inheritance, Only male could in- 
herit, 654 

Institution of Sacrifice — Regulated 
by movements of moon, 86 
Intelligence Dept., 587 
Interest on Capital, 651 
Interest, Unearned profit, 651 
Ishavasya Upanishad, 336 
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Ishavasya Upanishad, 643 
Ishu, 532 

Islam, Teachings of, 20 
Islam, Teachings of, 518 

J 

Jacobi, Prof. Hermann, 39 
Jain religion. Theory of indepen- 
dent religion, 18 
Jaiswal, Dr., 494 
Jaiswal, Dr., 495 
Jana. Meaning of word, 596 
Janbudwipa (Southern India), 109 
Japan. Shintoo, religion of, 670 
Jatak Stories, 496 
Jaya, — Meaning of word, 288 
Joint ownership, 650 
Jnaneshwar, 18 
Jayotish, 381 

K 

Kalidas, 272 
Kalidas, 274 

Kalpa Sutra, Categories of, 378 

Kalpasutra, 378 

Kama, 399 

Kamandakiya, 467 

Kautilya, 584 

Kautilya, 609 

Kantsa, 380 

Karmabhumi, 387 

Kashyap, Rishi, 363 

Katayan, 129 

Kaushataki Upanishad, 313 

Keith, Dr., 197 

Keith, Dr., 74 

Keith, Dr., 31 

Kesarling, 433 

Ketkar, Dr., 322 

Ketkar, Dr., 181 

Ketkar, Dr. S. V., 8 

Ketkar, Dr. V. B., 108, 109 

Ketkar, V. B., 39 

Ketkar, Dr. S. V., 23, 24, 34, 40, 
62 

Khastriya class. Enjoyment of 
greater privileges, 471 
Khestrajan, 333 

Khastriya Varna Created by 
Brahmans for protection, 468 
Kingship — Meant orderly rule, 
484 

Kmg. Return after deposition, 497 
King, Deposing of, 496, 497 
King, Primary functions of, 616, 
617 

Kings, Gifts by, 633 
King, Punishable by Justice and 
Law, 510 


King, No absolute power, 490 

King, Duties of, 491 

King, Coronation of Ceremonies, 

507 

King, Coronation Ceremony, 
Prayer by King, 309 
Kingship, Consecration Ceremony. 
497. 498 

Kingship. Idea not borrowed from 
Dravidians, 493 

Kingship. Hereditary nature of, 
496 

Kingship, Concept of — Difference 
in Bharatiya and Western Sys- 
tems, 489 

Kingship,institution of. Explanation 
by Manu, 484 

Kingship, institution of. Explana- 
tion by Chanakya, 485 
Kingship, institution of. Beginning 
of, 489 

Kolangade, 348 

Kshatriya Vama, Duties of, 417 
Koran, Mention of Captured 
women, 318, 519 
Krishna and Shukla, 69 
Kshatriya class, Object of Creating, 

471 

Kshatriya, Initiation Ceremony, 
477 

Kshatra, 307 

Kshatriya, Reason why Varna was 
formed, 416 

Kshatriya, Second of Varnas, 416 
Kshetrajna, Master of Kshetra, 308 
Kshatryia, Age in which eligible 
for profession, 479 
Kshatriya and Brahman, Unity 
between, 481 

Kshatriya class. Fall of, 482 
Kshema, Meaning of word, 612 
Kootayudhha, 605 
Kunt, 533 

Kulkami, B. R., 41, 47, 48 
Kumarila Bhatt, 17 

L 

Land — Cultivation, 621 
Land, Division of, 653 
Land — Partition, 633 
Land, Ownership of, 648 
Langdon, Prof., 67 
Laitnar, Dr., 283 
Lavitra, 333 

Law, Exceptions from Operation 
of, 460, 461 

Law — Must govern all alike, 460 
Lead-bullets, Use by Bharatiyas, 
542 
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Life is sacrifice, 644 
Linga-Worship of, 71 
Life — Outlook on, in Vedic period, 
233, 234 

Lele, Pandit Kashinath Shastri, 87 
Lele, Pandit Kashinath Shastri, 94 
Ludwing, A., 212 


M 

Madhavachar> a, 2i 
Madhavachar> a, 279 
Megasthinis, 236 
Mahabharat, 27 
Mahabharat fifth Ved. 276 
Mahabharat, 448 
Mahabharat, 465 
Mahabharat- — Shanti Pana, 414 
Mahadev, Deity of Science of 
weapons, 531 
Mahaveer, 482 

Mahaveer, Responsible for fall of 
Kshatriyas, 48,3 
Mahaveer, 610 
Maitreya, 270 
Maitrayani tfpanishad, 313 
Maitrayani Upanishad, 310 
Majumdar, Vimal Kant, 35° 
Maksh, 400 
Mandgalaya, 270 
Manu on ambassador, 392 
Manu, 12-13 

Manu — Precepts laid down by, 233 
Manu on Tama, 466 
‘ Man ’, 307 

Man and woman, Loyalty between, 
299 

Mann, 430 

Mantras, Order described, 133 
Mantras, Efficacy of, 138, 139 
Mantra, Meaning of, 133, 134 
Mantras, Potency of, 131 
Mantra and Pada, Efficacy to pro- 
duce particular object, 143 
Marco Polo, 237 

Marriage, Disappearance of duality 
between man and woman, 298 
Marriage — Institution of Prohi- 
bited degrees and relations in 
Vedic times, 228 

Marriage institution — A mature 
thought, 102 

Marriage, Institution, in Vedic 
period, 295 

Marital contracts, 433, 434 
Marshall, Sir John, 67 
Marshall, Sir John, 67 
Marxism, Desire for passions, etc., 

425 
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Musical instruments — Use in war, 
536. 537 
Master, 310 

Material Sciences, Knowledge of 
Vedic people, 189 
Max Muller, 9 
Max Muller, Prof., 33 
Max Muller, 33 
Max Muller, 28, 29, 55 
Mayakhi, 334 
Mayavad, 336 
Mayne, 650 
Medhatithi, 663 

Medical equipment in Bharatiya 
war, 368 

Meru, mountain, 103 

Mexico and Peru, Hindu Cu Iture in. 

Military training in Vedic times, 
259 

Mind, Character, functions of, 367 
Mixed marriages — ^Progeny of, 412 
Monism, 33s 
Mother of Indra, 521 
Motherland, Love of, loi, to2 
Motherland — Ritualistic and Cul- 
tural life bound with, 392 
Motherland — Prayer of Vedic sage, 

390, 391 

Motherland — Concept of, 388 

Motherland — Praise of, 384 

Mudgalani, Skillfulness of, 301 

Mumukshu, 318 

Mudgar, 333 

Musal, 334 

Mushtika, 534 

N 

Nahusha and Udhisthera, 446 
Nasadiya, 183 

Naishthika — Bachelorhood till 

death, 261 
Narad, 358 
Nasadiya Sukta, 342 
Nationalism, 640 
Nature worship, 369 
Naval units, 571 
Navigation, art of, 571 
Nirukta, Fourth supplement of 
Vedas, 379 

Niruktas, Names of, 380 
Non-Aryan toomen. Marriage with 
Arj-ans — Effect, 293 
Non-combatant persons, 394, 595 

O 

Oblations, In different Vedas, 236 
Officers of State, 306, 307 
Offences, Trial by Sabhu, 316 
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Om, Comparison of word, 167 
‘ Om Significance of word, 376 
‘ Om ’ Universe in shape and form, 

145, 146 

Omkar, The only Veda, 15 
Overseas Conununications, 63a 
Ownership of land, 648 
Ownership, Seven ways of, 641 
Ovimership concept of, 636 

P 

Palgal, 507 
Panchikaran, 423 
Panini, 164 

Parabrahma, What is, 160, 161 
Parabrahma, 194 

Parabrahma and Universe — Cause 
and effect, 331 
Paramatma, 327 
Parashu, 532 
Parigh, 534 
Parikshit, 500 
Parashuram, 549 

Parashus, Blood brothers of 
Bharatiyas, 672 
Parsis, Migration by, loi, 102 
Parsikas, Blood brothers of 
Bharatiyas, 672 
Patargali, 291 

Pantanjali Yoga Shastra, 367 
Patankar, Pandit, 46 
Patni, Connotes Sense of equality 
and justice, 286 
Pattish, 532 

Patriotism, Spirit of, 385 
Patriotism of Bharatiya people, 386 
Patriotism of present day 
Americans, 386 
Patriotism in Vedic days, 385 
Patwardhan, Annasahib, 649 
Patwardhan, Maharshi, 436 
Patwardhan, Maharshi, 440 
Patwardhan, Maharshi Anna Sahib, 
166 

Penance, Effect of, 359 
Penance, How to practise, 359 
Penalties, Quantums of, 647 
Peru and Mexico, Hindu Culture in, 
672 

Philology, 31 

Philosopher, Exceptions by Aristotle 
on Plato’s Concept, 459 
Philosopher, King, 458 
The Pinak, 533 
Pinda Vichar, 306 

Pitarh, Members of Sabha called by 
name, 516 
Prana, 438 
Prakrita, Ego in, 347 


Prakrit!, 307 
Pran Nath, Dr., 74 
Prass, 533 

President of Bharat, Unique 
position, 4 
Precious stones, 620 
Prithvi, Wife of Pratha, 648 
Prashmedha, 412 

Progeny, Begetting a son is Pitru- 
Rina, 279 

Planes, Process of manufacture, 575 
Plato, 453, 454, 455 
Polar Characteristics, 84 
Polar and Circum-polar, Charac- 
teristic phenomena, not witnessed 
in any other part of the globe, 86 
Political power. Bad influence of, 

458 

Punishment, Fear for, in society, 428 
Purohit, 502 

Purush, Prayer of the, 340 
Purush, 329 
Purush-Sukta, 408 
Purush Sukta, 493 
Purushmedha, 631 
Purush and Prakrit!, 328 
Pushyamitra, 590 

Puranas, Connotation of word, 204 
Puranas, Regarded as fifth Veda, 

Purva, Interpretation of word, 102, 
103 

Pursavan, 434 

Purushartha, 397, 399, 401, 402 

Q 

Queen, 505 

R 

Radha-Madhav, Vilas Champu, 69 
Raja, 487 

Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid, 273 
■ Rajasuya ’ sacrifice, 500, 501 
Rajasthan, Presence of Sea near, 
108 

Rajwade, V.K., 31 
Rajwade, Shri, V. K., 69 
Rajya, Rule of State, 488 
Raman, Sir Chandrashekar, 163 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 335 
Ramayana, 290 

Ranade, Prof., Realisation of self, 
360 

Ranade, Prof., 336 
Ranade, Prof., 322 
Ranade, Prof. R. D., 182, 183 
Rana, Dundubhi, 537 
Rashtra and Rajya, 397 
Religious tolerance, 21 
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Remuneration and Wages, 647 
Renunciation, Necessity for, 424 
Republican form, Not existing in 
Vedic age, 487 
Revenues and taxes, 646 
Rhodes, J. G., 55 

Rig-Veda, Division for preservation 
of, 129 

Rig-Veda, Mention of avocations 
not associated with barbaric race, 
188 

.Rig-Veda, Collection of htmns, 372 
Rishi, who is, 462, 463 
.Romain, Rolland, 431 
Rudra, 452, 453 


S 

Sabha, Samiti and Sena, Three 
Wings of administration, 517 
Sabhas and Samitis, In Buddhist 
literature, st7 

Sabha, Trial of offences, 516 
Sabha, Proceedings akin to 
Parliament, 515 

Sabha, Called by name ‘ narishtha ’, 

515 

Sabha, Complimentary to Samiti, 

514 

Sachiva, 594 

Sacrifice, Wife’s presence necessarv, 
288 

Sacrifice, Participants in, 631, 632 
Sacrifice, Principle of, by indi- 
' vidual, 642 
Sacrifice, Meaning of, 644 
Sacrifices, Names of, 664 
laguna Maya, 333 
Samaranganasutradhar, 576 
Satnavartan, Advice given by 
Guru, 284 
Samavartan, 257 
Samgrahitri, 506 
Samhita, 29 

Samiti, Economic questions, 514 
Samiti, Social and philosophical 
questions, 513 

Samiti, Closely associated with 
affairs of state, 512 
Samiti, 512 

Samiti, Parliament of modem times, 
494 

Samkhyas, 346 

Sanatan Dharma, Views of Shri 
Arbindo, 6, 7 
Samrat, 487 

Samskaras, Ordained by Vedas, 17 
Sanskrit Grammar, Description, 
377 


Sanskrit grammar. Perfection of, 1 64 
Sankaracharj'a and Madan Misra, 
270 

Sanyas, Denied to Khastriyas, 473 
Sapta Sindhu, Original home of 
Vedic Ar>’as, ro2, r04 
Sapta-Sindhu, Original home of 
Aryas, 123, 124, 125 
Sapta Sindhu, Limits of, 1 14 
Saraswati, Other names of, ti6 
Saraswati, Important part in life of 
early Vedic People, 104, 107 
‘ Sarma and the Pani ’, Legend, 215 
Sarva-medha, 501 
Sarvatobhadra, 535 
Satawlekar, Pandit, 543 
Savitri mantra, 250 
Science of war, 526 
Scopenhowers, 172 
Sea voyages. Ban on, 66 r, 662 
Self, 305 

Self-realisation, Methods for 

attaining, 356 

Senapati, Next to King, 589 
Senapati, 505 * 

Sena, Pranetas, 589 
Senani, spr 
Sex, Change of, 434 
Shabda, 437 

Shabda, Cleaning of, 154 

Shukla and Krishna Yajurveda, 374 

Shukla Yajurveda, 503 

Shukraniti, 58t 

Shakti and Shakta, 195 

Shulba Sutra, 379 

Shamshastri, Dr. R., 46 

Shankar, r 5 

Shankh, 540, 541 

Shastra, Length of, 90 

Shastrashala, 586 

The Shatagni, 534 

Shatpath Brahman, 405 

Shatapatha Brahman, 468 

Shaunak, 128 

Shiksha, Science explained, 376 
Shir, 534 

Ships in Vedic times, 572, 573 
Shishna Devar, 68 
Shishna-Dev, Interpretation of 
term, 70 
Shravani, 253 
Shrutis, 12 
Shrant Sutra, 378 
Shri Krishna, 46 r, 462 
Shudras, Duties of, 417 
Shudra Class, 409, 4ro 
Shudra Varna, The fourth Vama, 

417 

Shukadeo, 46 r 
Smritis, ii, 12 
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Social Order in Wett, In experi- 
mental stage, 426 

Social Philosophy, Man without 
morals is brute, 403 
Social and political leadership. 
Merging of, 458 
Socialism, 640 

Society, Four-fold arrangement a 
well-planned arrangement, 191 
Soma, A Soft and invigorating 
drink, 191 

Soma, Indispensable factor in 
Vedic religion, 122 
Soma, Qualities in, 208 
Soul, 324 

Soul, Description of, 312 
‘ Soota ’, Community, 553 
Sovereign Authority, No right on 
land, 649 

Sound, Description of, 159 
Soviet Russia, 427 
Speech, Sub-division of, 142 
Suta, 506 

Standing Army, Need for, 469 
Standing Army, Consisted of 
Kshatriyas, 580 
Standing Army, 578 
Standing Army, Bharatiya arrange- 
ment, 460 

State, Samities closely associated 
with, 512 
Sthoon, 533 

Stores Dept., Material Stored, 568 
Stores Dept., Functions of, 567 
Stores Dept, for war, 567 
Strategy in War, 596 
Students, No ‘discrimination in 
hermitages, 263 

Summerian people. Belong to same 
stock as Dravidian, 68 
Sumerian Civilization, 67 
Sun, Child of South, 92 
Supreme Brahma, 330 
Supreme Being, 334 
Surgical and medical Science by 
Bharatiya people, 570 
Swords, Types of, 534 

T 

Tartar people, 69 

Taxes, Principles of, 647 

Taxes and revenues, 646 

Tax system of Hindus, 652 

Temporal structure of Hmdus, 659 

Throne of the .king, 498 

Tilak Bala Gangwihar, 18, 31, 35, 

51 

Tilak, B. G., 83 
Tousen, Meredith, 613 


Town Planning, Knowledge of, by 
Indus Valley people, 67 
Trade and Commerce, 631 
Trade and Commerce, Conditions 
in Vedic times, 633 
Trades, Rights in, 648 
Trader, Enterprise and tactics, 634 
Treasury, Back bone of Army, 585 
Tridhatu, 118 
Tukaram, 18 

Twashta, Architect of Gods, 523 
Two bird-Comrades — Concept of, 
73 . . .... 

Two-fold obligation of individual, 

423 

U 

Upakarma, Object of, 256 
Upanayan, Ceremony, Description 
of, 243 

Upanayan, 238, 239, 241 
Upanayan, Age of performance, 242 
Upanayan, Importance of Sacra- 
ment, 278 

Upanayan, Woman had to undergo 
sacrament of, 288 

Upanayan, Stoppage in case of 
Women, 294 

Upanishads, Ideas of birth and 
death propounded, 315 
Upanishads, Next to Aranyakas, 
375 

Upanishads, Valuable portion of 
Vedic literature, 375 
Universe, Composed of five ele- 
ments and seven planes, 160 
Universe, Description of, 154, ISS 
Universe, Scientific evolution of, 

157 

Universe, Central power of, 452, 
453 

Universe, Categories of, 368 

Utsaijan, 256 

Usha, Long period of, 89 

V 

Vaishyas, Duties of, 417 
Vaishya, 410 

Vaishya Varna, Third of the 
Vamas, 417 
Vaivaswat Manu, 492 
Vajra, 530 

Vajasaneya Brahman, 287 
Valmiki, 13 
Varna, 439 

Varna, Explanation of word, 65 
Varna, Bii^ does not qualify for, 
477 
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Vamamala, 439 
Vamashran Dharma, 407 
Vasistha, 404 
Vasishta, 504 

Vedas, Prima Source of Knowledge, 

8 

■ Vedas, Value of — for national inte- 
gration, 9-11 

Vedas, Have neither beginning nor 
end, 10 

Vedas, Production of, 10, ii 
Vedic people. Life of, 657, 658 
Vedas, Order of Composition, 21, 
22 

Vedas, Oneness of, 21, 22 
Vedas, Age of, 26, 27, 39 
Vedas, Age of, 26, 27 
Vedas, Age of, 39 

Vedas, Age of — Basis taken by Tilak, 


43 , 44.45 „ . . 

Vedas, age of. Basis taken by past — 
Tilak authors, 46, 47, 48 
Vedas, Ancient age of. Exposition 
by Tilak, 52 

Vedas, Alleged to be written in 
Punjab, 62 

Vedas, Home of, North pole theory, 

83 

Vedas, Created by Brahmadeo, 127 
Vedas, Mode of learning, delivered 
direct by Guru to pupil, 126 
Vedas, Absolutely chaste text, 125 
Vedas, Not handwork of human 
authorship, 125 

Vedas, Reason why not reduced to 


writing, 128 

Vedas, Recitation in form of 
mantras, 129 

Vedas, Enumeration of ‘ Vikrutis 


129 

Vedas, Book of knowledge, 138 
Vedas, Work of Almighty, 145 
Vedas, Authorship of, 152 
Vedas, Recitation of — A different 
task, 166 

Vedas, Consist of waves of Sound, 
169 

Vedas, Teaching of optimistic out- 
look, 173 

Vedas and Puranas, Interrelation, 
2o6 

Vedas, Exclusion of certain Vamas 
from teaching of, 273 
V^dangas, Division into, 376 
Vedangas, Ancillary to Vedas, 375 
Vedic age, Tilak’s theory, 35 
Vedic Aryas, Arctic home of, by 
Tilak, 92, 93 

Vedic Aryas, Origin of home land, 
120 


Vedic hymns. Interpretation, 168 
Vedic Civilisation, Fundamentals 
of, 201, 202 

Vedic davm. Characteristics of, 91 
Vedic dawns, 89 

Vedic literature. System of accents, 

131, 132 

Vedic literature. Importance of 
Swaras, 132 

Vedic literature. Interpolation in, 
203 

Vedic literature, Compilation of pre- 
glacial period, 205 
Vedic literatures. Extent of, 373 
Vedic literature. What makes, 375 
Vedic people. Knowledge of Sea, 

Vedic people, A determined race, 
179 

Vedic people. Charge of indulging 
in base pleasures, 180, 181 
Vedic people, A well organised 
society, 200 

Vedic people. Spiritual advance- 
ment, 2tl 

Vedic people. Represent two 
different sections and not 
different periods, 206 
Vedic person, Ceremony after 
death, 388 

Vedic Sacrifice, Institution of, 25 
Vedic Sounds, Types of Organism, 
438 

Vedtc teachers. Means of main- 
tenance, 274 

Vidatha, Included in Samiti, 517 
‘ Vidatha ’, institutions of. Func- 
tions of, 517 
Vikritis, Names of, 129 
Vinashan, 113 
Vishpala, Story of, 302 
Vishwamitra, 464 

Vishwamitra, Founder of Dhanur- 
vidya, 478 

Vritra, Meaning of, 118 
Vritraghni, n8 

Vyakaran, Third Vedanga, 379 
Vyas, Responsible for saving Vedic 
literature after glacial period, 
205 


W 

Wadia, D. R., 109 
Wages and remunerations, 647 
Wamdev, Gautam, 364 
Warren, Dr., 93 

Wars, Advisory Councils in times 
of, 581 
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War of Ten Kings, 505 
War, Causes of, 468, 469 
War, Between Gods and Demons, 
469 

War, Categories of, 596 
War, Choice 'of battlefield, 600 
War Council, Foreign and external 
affairs, 587 

War Councils, Functions of, 583 
War Councils, 583 
War, Defeated enemy treated with 
honour, 603 

War, Forts and Castles^Posses- 
sion of, 600 

War, Military Camps, 598 
War, Morals in, 610, 611 
War, Science of, 525 
War, Sequence of march by officers, 
597 

War, Supply bases, 598 
War, Purity of means for waging, 
boo 

War, Stoppage of, by Brahman, 
603 

War, Strategy in, 596 

War, Types of battlegrounds, 596 

Warships, 574 

Water Clock, Invention by Vedic 
people, 190 
Watson, 435 

Wealth producing Occupations, 619 
Wealth, Distribution of, 636 
Weapons of War, Classification, 526 
Weapons of War, 526 
Weapons used by Indra, 524 
Western Sociology, Changes and 
pitfalls of, 614 

Western nations. Philosophies of, 
640 

Western philosophers and mysti- 
cism, 356 


Western Civilisation, Quest for 
rights, expression, etc., 424 
Western ideology. Classification, 419 
Western ideology. Bom for obtain- 
mg objects of enjoyment, 421 
Wintemitz, 30 
Woodroffe, Justice, 613 
Woodrof, Justice, t6i 
Woodrof, Justice, 195 
Woodroff, Justice, 369 
Woodrof, Justice, 387 
Woodroff, Justice, 407 
Woman, Role in Vedic Society, 286 
Women, Braveness and boldness trf, 
301 

Woman, Course of conduct in 
Vedic times, 288 

Woman, Conversant with mantras, 
289 

Woman, Reasons for deprivation 
of education, 292 
Woman, property of State, 457 

Y 

Yo^, Meaning of word, 613 
Yajna, Meaning of, 645 
Yanjnavalk, Sorting of Mantra 
and Brahman, 373 
Yama and Yami, 324, 233 
Yama Smriti, Position of Women, 
291 . 

Yaska, 380 
Yunan, Chomg, 236 
Yuan Chowang, 262 
Yuan Tsang, 276 

Z 

Zar of Russia, 3 
Zend Avasta, 88 
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